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This  book  is  a  new  edition  of  the  author's  Complete 
Algebra.  The  changes  made  in  the  original  work  are  not 
sufficient  to  preclude  the  use  of  the  old  edition  in  classes 
with  the  new.  The  matter  of  the  new  edition  runs  article 
for  article,  and,  with  very  inconsiderable  differences,  page 
for  page,  with  the  old.  The  changes  made  consist  in  the 
breaking  up  of  the  longer  definitions  and  rules  into  short 
paragraphs,  for  the  convenience  of  teacher  and  pupil  in  the 
class-room,  the  simplification  of  a  few  of  the  more  abstruse 
demonstrations,  the  omission  of  quite  a  large  number  of 
"suggestions"  to  teacher  and  to  pupil,  and  the  substitution 
of  simpler  problems  for  a  few  that  teachers  generally  have 
thought  too  difficult  These  changes,  together  with  the 
larger  and  more  open  page,  and  the  more  beautiful  typog- 
raphy, it  is  thought  will  render  the  book  still  more  accept- 
able to  teachers  than  it  has  hitherto  been. 

In  effecting  this  revision  the  author  has  had  the  aid  of 
several  ^accomplished  teachers  who  have  been  familiar  with 
the  practical  workings  of  the  book  in  the  class-room.  Of 
these,  Prof.  C.  H.  Churchill,  of  Oberlin  College,  has  read 
the  entire  book  and  offered  suggestions  freely.  With  refer- 
ence to  the  changes  made  in  the  problems,  the  author  has 
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been  guided  by  the  opinion  of  a  large  number  of  practical 
teachers  who  have  used  the  book  for  years. 

The  same  thoroughness  in  the  discussion  of  principles, 
comprehensiveness,  philosophic  accuracy,  and  clearness  of 
statement,  and  the  same  careful  adaptation  to  training  the 
pupil  to  think  clearly  and  express  his  thoughts  with  pro- 
priety, characterize  this  edition  as  won  for  the  first  its  great 
popularity.  This  book  is,  therefore,  not  a  mere  child's 
book,  but  is  designed  for  pupils  who  have  the  knowledge 
of  Arithmetic  usually  considered  requisite  for  a  commence- 
ment of  this  study.  For  less  mature  pupils  the  author  has 
prepared  another  volume. 

This  treatise  is  designed  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  good 
mathematical  education.  Algebra  develops  the  mathemat- 
ical language,  and  is  the  great  mathematical  instrument 
The  Literal  Arithmetic  (see  pages  1-210)  is  the  basis  of  all 
mathematical  training.  Without  a  good  measure  of  ability 
to  handle  the  various  forms  of  literal  expressions — the  more 
complex  as  well  as  the  more  simple — it  is  impossible  to 
become  a  mathematician.  Hence  an  unusual  amount  of 
care  is  bestowed  upon  this  part  of  the  work.  A  mere 
elementary  knowledge  of  the  simpler  forms  of  numerical 
equations,  is  indeed  easily  obtained,  but  it  is  of  very  little 
worth.  A  thorough  mastery  of  the  elements  of  Algebra 
as  presented  in  this  volume  is  one  of  the  most  valuable 
acquisitions  which  can  be  secured  in  the  schools,  whether 
we  consider  its  value  as  a  mental  discipline,  or  as  a  founda- 
tion for  more  advanced  work. 

The  attempt  to  train  the  pupil  to  methods  of  reasoning, 
rather  than  in  mere  methods  of  operating,  has  given  char- 
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acter  to  the  presentation  of  every  topic  Propositions  are 
clearly  stated  at  the  outset,  and  demonstrations  are  given 
in  form,  and  with  the  rigor  of  a  geometrical  argument. 
That  there  is  some  defect  in  our  methods  of  instruction,  in 
this  regard,  must  be  painfully  evident  to  every  one  who  has 
been  called  to  examine  large  numbers  of  our  youth  in  this 
study.  The  author  has  examined  for  admission  to  college, 
from  25  to  150  different  students  from  all  parts  of  our  coun- 
try, each  year,  for  the  last  27  years,  and  he  has  almost 
invariably  found  little  or  no  knowledge  of  the  processes  as 
arguments,  even  when  a  good  degree  of  skill  in  the  use  of 
the  processes  had  been  attained.  Perhaps  a  majority  of 
those  examined  could  multiply  the  square  root  of  2  by  the 
cube  root  of  3,  but  scarce  one  in  50  could  develop  the  pro- 
cess in  a  logical  form,  or,  in  most  cases,  give  any  rational 
account  of  it.  Now,  it  need  not  be  said  that,  in  a  course 
of  education,  this  is  a  fundamental  defect ;  it  is  failure  just 
where  success  is  vital.  The  processes  of  a  mathematical 
science  are  of  comparatively  little  worth  to  a  great  majority 
of  those  who  study  them  ;  the  development  of  the  reasoning 
powers  to  which  such  studies  are  addressed,  is  of  the  high- 
est importance  to  all.  By  teachers  who  cannot  appreciate 
these  truths,  this  book  will  very  probably  be  misunderstood  ; 
but  to  such  as  do  feel  the  force  of  them,  the  author  appeals 
with  the  fullest  confidence,  not  indeed  that  his  book  will 
meet  the  exigency,  but  that  it  will  be  welcomed  as  an  effort 
in  the  right  direction,  and  as  a  help  in  remedying  this 
radical  defect. 

The  Introductory  portion  is  found  by  many  an  adequate 
discipline  for  the  younger  and  more  immature  pupils  before 
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HOW  LETTERS  ARE  USED  TO  REPRESENT  NUMBERS 

Ex.  1.  How  many  fives  are  3  times  5  +  4  times  5  +  2 
times  5?  Or  3  fives+4  fives  +  2  fives?  Or  3x5+4x5 
+  2x5?  A  ns.,  9  times  5,  or  9  fives,  or  9  x  5. 

2.  How  many  dozen  are  2  dozen +  8  dozen +  5  dozen +  1 
dozen? 

3.  How  many  score  are  3  score,  5  score,  8  score,  and 
2  score  ? 

4.  Without  performing  any  multiplications  tell  the  sum 
of  2  times  8,  5  times  8,  and  4  times  8. 

5.  Needles  are  put  up  in  papers,  with  the  same  number 
in  each  paper ;  how  many  are  3  papers  +  5  papers  +  4  papers 
+  1  paper? 

Suggestion.— In  each  of  the  above  exercises  a  certain  number  of 
units  is  taken  in  a  group,  the  number  being  tbe  same  in  each  group 
in  any  one  example ;  thus  in  Ex.  1,  tbe  groups  are  5's ;  in  2,  a 
dozen ;  in  3,  a  score ;  in  4,  they  are  8's ;  in  5,  some  certain  number, 
but  we  do  not  need  to  know  what  number. 

NOTE, — This  Introduction  is  designed  for  pupils  who  have  not 
studied  the  author's  '*  First  Principles,"  and  for  whom  the  body  of 
this  work  may  be  deemed  too  severe.  Somewhat  mature  pupils,  with 
a  good  knowledge  of  Arithmetic,  will  be  able  to  commence  at  page  1  of 
the  body  of  the  work. 
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1.  In  Mgebra  we  often  use  letters  to  represent,  or 
stand  for,  numbers.  The  following  exercises  will  show 
how: 

6.  Two  times  a  certain  number +7  times  the  same  num- 
ber+  4  times  the  same  number,  are  how  many;  i.  e.y  how 
many  times  that  number? 

7.  Let  a  stand  for  a  certain  number.  How  many  are 
4  times  a +3  times  a +2  times  a  ?  Ans.,  9  times  a. 

8.  If  we  let  m  represent  the  number  of  needles  in  1  paper 
of  needles,  how  many  needles  are  there  in  5  papers + 3  papers 
+ 1  paper,  or  how  many  times  m  are  5m%  Sm%  and  \m  ? 
If  m  represents  25,  how  many  are  9m  ? 

2.  Thus  we  may  use  any  letter  to  represent  any 
number,  only  so  that  it  always  means  the  same 
number  in  the  same  exercise. 

3.  When  a  letter  is  used  to  represent  a  number,  the 
figure  which  tells  how  many  times  the  number  repre- 
sented by  the  letter  is  taken,  is  just  written  before  the 
letter,  the  word  "times  "  being  left  out. 

Illustration.  3a  means  3  times  a,  4b  means  4  times  b,  7m  means 
7  times  m,  105a:  means  105  times  the  number  represented  by  x,  what- 
ever that  number4  may  be. 

4.  A  Coefficient  is  a  number  placed  before  a  letter 
to  tell  how  many  times  the  letter  is  taken. 

A  coefficient  is  therefore  a  factor.  Thus  in  5a,  5  and  a  are  two 
factors  of  the  number  represented  by  5a.  The  letters  are  called 
Literal  factors.  The  figures  are  called  the  Numerical  factors.  Thus 
in  5a,  5  is  the  numerical  factor.  Letters  may  be  used  as  coefficients 
as  well  as  figures.  If  no  figure  stand  before  a  letter,  the  letter  is 
taken  once,  or  its  coefficient  is  said  to  be  1.  Thus,  m  means  one 
time  m,  and  its  coefficient  is  1. 

9.  Mention  the  numerical  coefficients  and  the  literal  fac- 
tors in  the  following  expressions : 
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(1.)  6a+6ft  +  3w— 4w.  (3.)  a— ft— 12c. 

(2.)  3a— 15m  +  22ro— 4ft+s— y.      (4.)  b+2c— /w  +  4w— *. 

Queries. — Of  wbat  is  12  the  coefficient  in  12fc?  Of  what  is  x 
the  literal  factor?    Of  what  is  12  the  numerical  factor  ? 

10.  What  is  the  sum  of  10a  +  5a  +  7a  +  2a?*  If  a  stand 
for  13  what  is  the  sum  ? 

Ans.,  10a  +  5a  +  7a+2a  =  24a  =  24  x  13  =  312. 

Query. — If  the  a  in  10a  meant  one  number,  in  the  5a  another 
number,  the  a's  in  7a  and  2a  still  other  numbers,  could  you  answer 
this  exercise  in  the  same  way?  You  could  not  answer  it  at  all. 
The  a  must  mean  the  same  number  all  the  time,  in  the  same 
example. 

11.  3a+2a  +  5a-f  8a,  are  how  many  times  a?  Ans.,  18a. 
How  much  is  this  if  a  is  6  ?  Ans.,  108.  How  much  if  a 
is  11?    ^?w.,198. 

12.  Eleven  times  8,  minus  5  times  8,  are  how  many 
times  8  ? 

13.  11a— 5a  are  how  many  times  a?  Eleven  times  any 
number,  minus  5  times  the  same  number,  are  how  many 
times  that  number  ? 

14.  12a;— 7x  =  how  many  times  x?  How  much  is  this 
if  x  represents  3?  If  a;  represents  2\?  Ans.  to  the 
last,  11. 

15.  5ft  +  4ft  +  10ft  —  12ft  =  how  many  times  ft?  How 
much  is  5ft+4ft  + 10ft— 12ft,  if  ft  =  3$  ? 

16.  How  much  is  3m  +  8m— Am  +  Gm  — 5m— 2//*?  How 
much  is  this  if  m  =  f  ? 

Solution.  3m +8m  are  11m,  lhn— 4m  are  7mt  7m  +  Qm  are  13m> 
13m— 5m  are  8m,  8?ra— 2m  are  6m.  Hence  the  answer  is  6m.  If 
m  =  f ,  6m  =  6  x  J  =  4. 


*  The  pupil  is  presumed  to  be  acquainted  with  the  use  of  the  signs.    They  are 
explained  in  the  body  of  the  full  treatise,  simply  as  a  part  ot  \3aft  «&\&T&fe. 
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S.  In  such  examples  as  the  last  you  can  add  together  all 
the  quantities  with  the  +  sign  into  one  sum,  making  in 
this  case  17m,  and  all  those  with  the  —  sign  into  another, 
making  in  this  case  11m,  and  then  subtract.  Thus,  17m 
—11m  is  6m,  the  same  result  as  before.  This  is,  generally, 
the  better  way  to  solve  such  examples. 

17.  How  much  is  10a;— ±x— 2x+3x— 82+112;?  How 
much  is  it  if  x  is  3  ? 

18.  How  much  is  10x— 15#  ? 

Suggestions. — Of  course  we  cannot  take  15$  out  of  10a?.  Bat 
we  can  take  10a?  of  the  15a;  from  the  first  10x,  and  there  will  then 
remain  5a>  of  the  15a>,  which  cannot  be  taken  out  of  the  10ar.  We 
indicate  this  by  writing  it  — 5as.  This  means  that  5x  was  to  be 
subtracted,  but  that  we  had  nothing  to  take  it  from. 

19.  How  much  is  3x—5x—2x?  Ans.,  —\x. 
Query. — What  does  this  answer  mean? 

20.  How  much  is  12a+3a—5a—20a?  How  much  is 
this  if  a  =  £. 

Querya — What  does  the  answer  mean? 

21.  How  much  is  2  times  3  times  a  certain  number,  as  5  ? 

Ans.,  6  times  the  number. 

22.  How  much  is  5  times  7m  ?  that  is,  5  times  7  times  a 
number  which  we  will  represent  by  m  ? 

Ans.,  35  times  m,  or  35m. 

23.  How  much  is  6  times  8a?  7  times  3a  ?  10  times 
7b?  9  times  8y  ?  9  times  8  times  a  number  are  how  many 
times  that  number  ? 

24.  How  much  is  3  times  7m,  and  4  times  8m,  minus  2 
times  22m,  if  m  represents  6  ?  Ans.,  9m,  or  54. 
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25.  What  is   10a  divided   by  2;  that  is,  what  is  |  of 
10a  ?    27x  divided  by  9  is  how  much  ? 

Ans.  to  the  last,  3x. 

26.  How  many  times  a  number  is  10  times  that  number, 
divided  by  2  ;  that  is,  £  of  10  times  a  number  ? 

27.  How  much  is  £  of  48a;  ?    2bx  divided  by  5  ?    ^  of 
lis?    lis  divided  by  11  ?    1x  divided  by  7  ? 

28.  Divide  10a:  by  5,  then  add  3x,  then  multiply  by  2, 
then  subtract  4z,  then  divide  by  3  ?    What  is  the  result  ? 


ECTION  II. 


COMBINATIONS    OF    LETTERS. 

dm  When  two  letters  representing  numbers  are  writ- 
ten  side  by  side,  their  product  is  indicated. 

Thus,  ab  means  the  product  of  the  two  numbers  repre- 
sented by  a  and  b,  or  a  x  b.  3abc  means  3  times  the  product 
of  the  numbers  represented  by  a,  b,  and  c,  or  3  x  a  x  b  x  c. 

[Note.  Instead  of  saying,  as  above,  the  number  represented  by  a% 
we  usually  simply  say  "  the  number  «,"  or,  "  //,"  without  using  the 
word  number  at  all.  Thus  we  say  3  times  the  product  of  a,  b, 
and  0.] 

7.  If  we  want  to  represent  the  product  of  a  number 
represented  by  a  letter  f  as  a,  by  itself  a  certain  number 
of  times,  instead  of  writing  aa,  or  acta,  etc.,  as  we 
might,  we  write  a2,  a8,  etc. 

Thus  ¥  means  the  same  as  bbbb.  a2  is  read  "  a  square ; " 
a*, "  a  cube ;"  b4, "  b  fourth  power ;"  a?,  "  x  fifth  power ;"  etc. 

[Do  not  read  V  "b  fourth,"  but  ub  fourth  power."  You  will 
hereafter  learn  that  blv  is  "  b  fourth,"  and  is  quits  a  different  thing 
from  b4.] 
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The  little  figure  placed  at  the  right  and  a  little 
above  the  letter  is  one  form  of  what  is  called  an 
Exponent 

Thus  in  ?&',  2  is  the  exponent  of  m,  and  raa  means  m  times  m. 
In  6g*,  8  is  the  exponent  of  2,  and  6s9  means  Qxxxxxx. 

[An  exponent  does  not  always  indicate  a  product.  It  does  this 
only  when  it  is  a  whole  number.  Thus  or9  does  not  mean  aaa ; 
and  in  a*,  the  exponent  f  has  quite  a  different  meaning  from  the  3, 
or  —3,  above.  These  other  meanings  of  exponents  will  be  ex- 
plained Tater  in  the  work.] 

Ex.  1.  How  much  is  4a8S,  if  a  =  2,  and  b  =  5  ?  How 
much  is  3a?l?z,  if  a  =  3,  b  =  2,  x  =  8  ?  How  much  is 
aWy*,  if  a  =  2,  b  =  1,  y  =  3? 

2.  How  much  is  a%2  +  2«#  —  by,  if  a  =  4,  J  =  3, 
y  =  2  ?  How  much  is  3a2iy8—  2at/2-f-5#,  the  letters  having 
the  same  values  as  before.  How  much  is  5by— 2abP+4astf 
—2a? 

3.  How  many  times  aJ2  is  AalP  -f  2a^  —  3a^  ?  How 
many  times  cPy  is  10a*y  +  4azy—6a8y—azy  ? 

4.  How  many  times  am2y*  is  4  times  3am*y*?  How 
much*  is  6  times  2am8y8?    4  times  7a%V?    10  times 

5.  How  many  times  ax  is  \  of  20o#?  |  of  35ax? 
102ax  divided  by  3  ?  How  much  is  J  of  72a2^3  ?  125ay 
divided  by  25?    18w^  divided  by  9  ? 

8.  We  have  learned  in  arithmetic  that  representing 
numbers  by  the  figures  1,  2,  3,  4,  etc.,  is  called  Arabic  or 
Decimal  Notation.    In  like  manner,  representing  numbers 

by  the  small  letters  of  the  alphabet,  as  a,  b,  c>  d, x, 

y,  etc.,  is  called  Literal  Notation. 

*  This  means  the  same  as  the  preceding  question. 
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The  pupil  will  see  that  this  Literal  Notation  is  altogether  a 
different  thing  from  the  Roman  Notation,  in  which  the  seven  capital 
letters,  I,  V,  X,  L,  C,  D,  M,  are  used.  Because  the  Literal  Notation 
is  so  much  used  in  Algebra,  it  is  often  called  the  Algebraic  Notation. 
But  this  notation  is  just  as  much  used  in  some  other  branches  of 
Mathematics,  as  in  Algebra. 

9.  A  Term  is  a  group  of  letters  combined  together  by 
multiplication,  or  division,  or  both. 

z*      6ax  z*  &ax 

In  the  expression  Wx—  da  + r- ,  oa's,  3a,  — ,  and  -j-, 

are  terms. 

A  Monomial  is  an  expression  consisting  of  but  one 
term. 

A  Binomial  is  an  expression  consisting  of  two  terms 
connected  by  the  sign  +,  or  — . 

A  Trinomial  has  three  terms. 

A  Polynomial  is  an  expression  with  more  than  one 
term. 

6.  Point  out  the  monomials,  binomials,  trinomials,  and 
polynomials  in  the  following :  2a#— -3J2,  5xy— 6cd-f  a— 2y, 
Za*n$xy,  c*—cP,  a  +  m,  a-fJ-f  c— d,  225a2#2c2dP,  abed,  a— b, 
ab,  c—xhj+ax,  a?+y2,  10a?+3xy,  rf—y2,  Sa27nxy,a2—5x+3. 

10.  *Um<lttr  Terms  are  terms  which  have  the  same 
literal  factors  affected  with  the  same  exponents. 

7.  Point  out  the  similar  terms  among  the  following: 
3aa*,  %ax,  —baW,  ax,  1? ax*,  16cy*,  —12<?y2,  SaW,  —hey2, 
6cf,  lOoa8,  (?f,  3a*z,  3aa?,  51a*x. 

11.  Positive  Terms  are  terms  which  have  the  sign  -J-. 

Negative  Terms  are  terms  which  have  the  sign  — . 
When  no  sign  is  expressed,  +  is  understood. 


8  nrrBODucnoff. 


HON  HI. 


HOW    NUMBERS   ARE    ADDED    IN    THE    LITERAL 

NOTATION. 

12.  Role. — I.  Write  the  expressions  so  that  similar 
terms  shall  stand  in  the  same  column. 

II.  Combine  the  terms  in  each  column  and  write 
the  result  underneath  with  its  own  sign. 

The  -polynomial  thus  found  is  the  sum. 

Ex.  1.  Add  bax~ 2cy,  3ax+4ey,  cy—2ax,  —4az—3cy, 
—ax+bcy9  and  2ax+2cy. 

Operation* — Having  written  the  numbers  so  box  —  2cy 

that  similar  terms  fall  in  the  same  column,  we  g^   •    ^Cy 

may  begin  to  add  with  any  column  we  choose.  «        ,         * 
Adding  the  right-hand  column  we  find  it  makes  & 

+  Tcy,  and  write  this  sum  underneath  the  column  ™*x       ^CV 
added.    In  like  manner  the  other  column  makes    —    ax  +  bey 

Sax  (or  +  3<m;),  which,  as  it  stands  first,  we  write  2ax  -f  2cy 

without  any  sign,  as  +  will  then  be  understood.  o        ,    * 
The  sum  is  dax+loy.  * 

(2.)  (3.) 

bed  —    2a  +  4xy  10am  —  3dy*  -f-  2a2x 

2cd  -f-     3a  —  bxy  —  6am  +  4dy*  —  l,0«8a? 

8a  —  2xy  &am  —  %dy*  —  2cPx 

-  tied               +  14xy  7am  —  13dy*  +  6a*z 

—    3a  —  7xy  —  9am  +  2dys  —  ba*x 

+  11a  +  xy  am  +  l%dtf  —  a*z 

ted  —  15<* Ham  —  10d>x 

bed  +     2a  +  bxy 

*  When  no  sign  is  exprenstd  before  a  term,  +  Lb  understood. 
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4.  Add  5s— da+b+7  and  —  4a— 3z+ 2b— 9. 

Swm,  2a—  7a  +  3#— 2. 

6.  Add2a+3#— 4c— 9  and  5a— 3&  +  2c— 10. 

6.  Add  3a+2S— 5,  a+56— c,  and  6a— 2c+3. 

7.  Add  §xy—l2&9    — 4a?+3a;y,   4^—2^,   and    —  3*j 
+4a:8.  /Stow,  4a;y— 8x*. 

8.  Add    3a*+4fc— e*+10,     —  5a?+6Sc+262— 15,    and 
— 4a*— 9bc— 10«*+21. 

9.  Add    5afy— 3ca?,    4afy,    15ar,   13cy— aJ,   lla#— 12ca; 
— 92fy,  and  — lOoi— 13cy. 

10.  Add  7oa;+3cy— 5oa— cy+3cy— ax+llax— 5y+3& 

11.  Add  —  3ca?+5ay,  ax—3y,  and  5 — 3aA 


TOON  IV. 


HOW  NUMBERS  ARE  SUBTRACTED  IN  THE   LITERAl. 

NOTATION. 

13.  Rule. — Change  the  signs  of  the  terms  in  the 
subtrahend,  or  conceive  them  to  be  changed,  and  add 
the  result  to  the  minuend. 

Ex.  1.  Prom  5Sy— Ga*+3afi  subtract  2by  +  3a*+a*. 

Operation. 

5by — 6a2 + 33*     Minuend. 
—%by — 3a* —   SB8     Subtrahend  with  signs  changed. 


%ft  a  i  O/xS  i  The  Jfcwot'uto*  sought,  which  is  the  sum  of  the 
—  vQr  -f-  /G#°  "J      end  and  the  subtrahend  with  its  signs  changed. 


minn* 


2.  Prom  daz+bby— 2m*  take  3ax—bY—3m2. 

Rem.,  §bhf  +  xa\ 
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3.  From  10a— 36  +  2c— x3  subtract  6— 5S+38. 

ife/n.,  10a— 46+7c— 2;A 

4.  From  Uzy—Sct+ab  take  6xy  +  c*—2ab. 

6.  From  5^—306  take  mz—2(?y. 

Rem.,  HcPy—Sab—mx. 

&  From  a8— ll#y2+ 3a  take  —  62^2+  7— 2a— Szyz. 

14.  When  there  is  a  term  in  the  subtrahend  which  has 
no  similar  term  in  the  minuend,  we  see  that  this  term 
appears  in  the  remainder  with  its  sign  changed. 

7.  From    6aci—2byi+^xScy  take   —20c2 +36^-33 
—3cy+m.  Bern.,  8ac*— 26^—36^ +  7x— m. 

8.  From  8m*z*— 3a— 46  take  a2— J2. 

Rem.,  8m*z*— 3a— 46— a2+6*. 

9.  From  a2+2a6  +  62  take  a2— 2a* + J2. 

10.  From  a2+^  take  a2— S2. 

11.  From  3cm— y  take  26— 3c 

12.  From  z*—2zy  +  l  take  4sy. 


ECTION  V. 


HOW   NUMBERS  ARE   MULTIPLIED  IN  THE  LITERAL 

NOTATION. 

IS.  To  multiply  two  Monomials  together. 

Rule. — /.  Multiply  the  numerical  coefficients.  To 
this  product  affix  the  literal  factors,  affecting  each 
letter  ivith  an  exponent  equal  to  the  sum  of  the 
exponents  of  that  letter  in  both  terms. 
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II.  If  the  signs  of  the  terms  are  alike,  the  sign 
of  the  product  is  +  ;  if  unlike,  — . 

Ex.  1.  Multiply  Soa3  by  Zah?. 

Operation. — The  product  of  the  numerical  coefficients 

8  and  5  is  15.    To  thia  we  affix  the  letters  a  and  x ;  and  §&& 

as  a  has  an  exponent  1*  in  the  multiplicand,  and  2  in  the  ^aZA 

multiplier,  we  give  it  an  exponent  3  in  the  product,  and     

x  an  exponent  5  for  a  like  reason.    The  product  is  there-  15flW 
fore  15  aV. 

2.  Multiply  lOmn*  by  3roV.  3xy  by  4xhp.  lex  by  Sex. 
2a  by  a8. 

3.  Multiply  —  5a*  by  6b.  Product,  —30a8*. 

4.  Multiply  —Scflx  by  —  2ah?y.  Product,  6cfijfy. 

5.  Find  the  products  of  the  following :  —  lafa  by  2axy; 
lOc^ma8  by  —  ZirPx ;  9a  by  4 J ;  —  am  by  —  xy  ;  3AP  by 
—ab;  —  5xybj  — afy8;  30^  by  —5a3;  —  7xy  by  —  lOafy; 
oa&c  by  —  ca*\  ax  by  cy. 


16.  To  multiply  two  factors  together  when  one  or  both 
are  Polynomials. 

Rule. — Multiply  aU  the  terms  of  the  multiplicand 
by  each  term  of  the  multiplier,  and  add  the  pro- 
ducts, 

Ex.  1.  Multiply  2a*x—Sby+±m  by  2aWm. 

Operation.  —  It   is   immaterial  2a2x— %by-\-±m 

where   we   write   the   multiplier,  2asl?m 

but  we  may  as  well  write  it  as  in 

arithmetic.    So  also  it  makes  no   ^Itoix-SaWiny +  %aWm* 

difference  whether  we  begin  at  the 


*  When  no  exponent  ie  expressed,  1  is  always  understood. 
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right  hand  or  the  left  to  multiply.  It  is  customary  to  arrange 
the  letters  in  a  term  alphabetically  ;  thus  we  write  4abb*mx  instead  of 
4b*a*xm,  or  any  such  form.  There  would  be  ready  no  difference  in 
the  value  of  the  termst  however,  in  whatever  order  the  letters 
came. 

2.  Multiply  6«<r— 5a*x+Saa?  by  2a2z2;    2my—%ctf  by 
5m2c?;  4tab—3cd+z  by  ay  ;  a+b— c  by  a;  lOahnPz—iany 

±Smafi  by  GaY- 

3.  Multiply  3cfix*— 2af+5xy  by  a2—2xy. 

Operation. 

3a V— 2ay'  +  5xy 
aa—2xy 


Product  by  a8,  3a V  -  2a3y 3  +  5a*a>y 

Product  by  —  2xy, —  6a Vy  -f  laxy* — 1  Oafy* 

Bum  of  partial  prod's.,  3aV— 2a8y3  +  5aa<cy— 6a9a;3y+4aa5y4— lO^Y 

There  being  no  similar  terms  in  these  partial  products,  we  can 
add  them  only  by  connecting  them  with  their  proper  signs. 

4.  Multiply  z*—2xy+y*  by  2x— 3y. 

Operation. 

x*—2xy+if 
2x— 8y 


Product  by  2x,  2z*—4x2y+2xy* 

Product  by  — 3y,  — 8afy  +  6ay*— 3y8 

Entire  product,  2s8— 7afy+8«y*— 3y8 

5.  Multiply  a+w  by  a— w.  Prod,  a2— rf. 

6.  Multiply  fl4+a8+a2  +  aTl  by  a2— 1. 

7.  Multiply  a2— 2a6+£2  by  a*+2ab  +  P. 

8.  Multiply  m  +  w  by  m  +  w. 

9.  Multiply  wi  — n  by  m— w. 
10.  Multiply  4a2— %2  by  z+2y. 
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11.  Multiply  together  «— 3,  3— 5,  #— 4,  and  re— 7. 

Prod.,  s4— 19^+ 131a3— 389s  +  420. 

12.  Multiply  afi+y*+z?—zy—zz—yz  by  .r-fy+z. 

Prod.,  aP+yt+zt—dzyz. 


TOON  VI. 


HOW    NUMBERS    ARE    DIVIDED    IN    THE    LITERAL 

NOTATION. 

17.  To  divide  Monomials  when  dividend  and  divisor 
consist  of  the  same  letter  affected  with  exponents. 

Rule. — Subtract  the  exponent  of  the  divisor  from 
that  of  the  dividend.  The  common  letter  with  this 
difference  as  an  exponent  is  the  quotient.  If  the 
signs  of  the  divisor  and  dividend,  are  alike,  the 
sign  of  the  quotient  is  +  ;  if  unlike,  — . 

Ex.  1.  Divide  a5  by  a8.  Quot.,  a2. 

The  student  will  observe  that  the  product  of  the  divisor  and 
quotient  must  always  equal  the  dividend.    In  this  case,  a*  x  a*=ab. 

2.  Divide  —a*  by  &.  Quot.,  —a* 

3.  Divide  — m8  by  — m2.  Quot.,  m. 

4.  Divide  V  by  —b*.  Quot.y  — J». 

5.  Give  the  quotients  in  the  following  cases:  y7—^4; 
— zM-i-z7;  cP-~ — a5;   —  c5-* — c8. 


18.  To  divide  one  Monomial  by  another  when  there  is 
no  letter  in  the  divisor  which  is  not  in  the  dividend,  and 
no  exponent  in  the  divisor  is  greater  than  the  exponent 
of  the  same  letter  in  the  dividend. 
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Rule. — Divide  the  numerical  coefficients,  and  to 
the  quotient  annex  the  literal  factors,  affecting 
each  with  an  exponent  equal  to  its  exponent  in 
the  dividend  minus  that  in  the  divisor,  and  sup- 
pressing  all  factors  whose  exponents  are  0.  If 
the  dividend  and  divisor  have  like  signs,  the  quo- 
tient will  have  the  sign  +  ;  if  unlike,  — . 

Ex,  1.  Divide  ISPjfiy  by  Sbxy.  Quot,  Wx. 

3.  Diride  21ahnsny2  by  —  Hcflmny.        Quot.,  —3m2y. 
3.  Divide  —  I05ay  by  —21a2.  Quot.,  bay*. 

1.  Divide  —  ISmnkc  by  Gmnz.  Quot.,  — 3#. 

Give  the  quotients  in  the  following: 

5.  l%a2f  H-  Saf. 

6.  —  64a Y  -f-  16«y. 

7.  81ay  -f-  -  21x*y*. 

8.  -  ZZcPbh?  ~-  -  7abW. 

9.  24m8j/8  -. 8m*f. 


19.  General  rule  for  dividing  one  Monomial  by  another. 

Rule. — Write  the  divisor  under  the  dividend  in 
the  form  of  a  common  fraction,  and  then  reduce 
this  fraction  to  its  lowest  terms  by  cancelling  all 
factors  common  to  both  numerator  and  denom- 
inator. 

The  sign  of  the  quotient  is  determined  as  in  the 
last  case. 

10.  Divide  l&tfz8  by  WW. 

Operation.  18aV-*-4aV  =  8  a  .  Now  in  18  and  4  there  is 
a  common  factor  2  which  can  be  cancelled ;  the  a*  in  the  numerator 
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will  cancel  two  factors  of  a  from  a*  in  the  denominator,  and  leave 
a  factor  a  in  the  denominator,  and  in  like  manner  x*  in  the  denom- 
inator cancels  x1  from  the  x%  in  the  numerator,  leaving  x  therein. 

„  18aV      9x 

Hence.    .  _  .  =  — . 

11.  Divide  12my  by  10m»y. 

Operation. 

9  ¥       10m8y        5m 

12.  Divide  48a*sY  by  — 32a*cY-  <M->  -  ff ' 

13.  Divide  —  30Wafy  by  — 40#s*.  <?wo*.,  ||. 

14.  Divide  6ax  by  4#y.  Quot,  ^r— 

limy 

—  ■         . 

10tt3 


15.  Divide  —limy  by  lOnx.  QuoL, 


Ex's  18  to  21.  Find  the  quotients  in  the  following  cases : 
24a?a2rf-15m32;  — 21033  by  —  14am2;  —  5abby5zy;  16a*y* 
by  —  12tify* ;  Ya3^8  by  —32s ;  — 4mw3  by  Smn. 


20.  To  divide  a  Polynomial  by  a  Monomial. 

Rule. — Divide  each  term  of  the  dividend  by  the 
divisor ;  and  write  the  quotients,  connecting  them 
with  their  own  signs. 

22.  Divide  6ahty—12aWy*+15ah?f  by  SdWf. 

Operation. 

8aVy*  )  6aVy6-  ISa'aY  4-  15aVya 

2^'y4— 4oa?z/4  4-  5a  Vy 

23.  Divide  12a V— 16a5y«  +  20a«y4— 28a7y8  by  —  4ay. 

24.  Divide  15<*fc— 20o£y8+5aP  by  —  5afe. 

4l/2       fit 

Quot.,  -3a+f-^- 
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25.  Divide  ISmh?— tem*&  -f  10m8a»  by  %mh?. 

26.  Divide  35^y2+28a8%8— 49^^  by  —IdPyK 


2 1.  To  perform  division  when  both  dividend  and  divisor 
are  Polynomials. 

RUle. — I.  Arrange  both  dividend  and  divisor  with 
reference  to  some  letter  found  in  both,  i.  e.,  place 
that  term  first  at  the  left  which  has  the  highest 
exponent  of  this  letter,  the  term  containing  the 
next  highest  exponent  of  this  letter  next,  etc, 

II.  Divide  the  first  term  of  the  dividend  by  the 
first  term  of  the  divisor  for  the  first  term  of  the 
quotient. 

III.  Multiply  the  divisor  by  this  term  of  the 
quotient,  and  subtract  the  product  from  the  divi- 
dend. To  this  remainder  bring  down  as  many 
terms  of  the  dividend  as  may  be  necessary  to  form 
a  new  dividend. 

IV.  Divide  the  first  term  of  this  new  dividend  by 
the  first  term  of  the  divisor,  and  proceed  as  before, 
repeating  the  process  till  the  dividend  is  all  used. 

Ex.  1.  Divide  6a2a?—tetf--4a*x+%i+aihY  —  2ax  +  a*+a?. 

Operation. — Arranging  dividend  and  divisor  with  reference  to 
«,  and  proceeding  according  to  the  rule,  we  have  the  following : 

a*— 2ax+x*  )  aA— 4asa?+6aV— 4aa?8+a54  (a*— 2cm+x* 
aK— 2a8a?+  aV 

— 2a»a>+5aV— W 
-2a83+4aV— 2ax* 


a?x*—2aa?  +  x4 

The  polynomials  might  equally  well  have  been  arranged  with 
reference  to  x.  Thus  ar»— 2ax+a?)xA— 4oa;3  +  6aV— 4a*x+a*.  Tins 
arrangement  would  give  x*— %ax+a*  for  the- quotient,  which  is 
essentially  the  same  as  before. 
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2.  Divide  ay+a^+y4  by  zy+a?  +  y*. 

Quot.,  a8— xy+ y». 
8.  Divide  (P+2ab  +  V  by  a  +  i. 

4.  Divide  a2— 2a*  +  J2  by  «-J. 

5.  Divide  4aa  +  42?2+a2  by  2z+a. 

6.  Divide  a^+P+a^+a5  by  a*-rti+J2. 

7.  Divide  lOac+ScHS^+^+SaJ  +  Sfe  by2i+a+3e; 

8.  Divide  a5— y5  by  £— y. 

Operation. 

*— y )  a?»— y*  (a^+a^y+ajy +ary,+y4 

*4y~y6 


*Y—yh 


*y— y* 

Z*y%—XyA 


*y*-yh 

9.  Divide  &7— y7  by  $+y. 

10.  Divide  4«*— J4  by  2a— S. 

11.  Divide  20as*  +  4o«-436— 25a2z*  by  2a8+2z8— 5*r. 

12.  Show  that  (a3_j8)^.(a2+aj+j2)  =  a—b. 


TION  VII. 


A    LITTLE    ABOUT    FACTORING. 

22.  The  Factors  of  a  number  are  those  numbers 
which  multiplied  together  produce  it. 

Thus  3  and  4  are  the  factors  of  12,  because  3  x  4  =  12. 
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So    a+b   and   a— b   are  the  factors  of  a2— b2,   because 
(a  +  b)  x  (a—*)  =  a2— J2.    Try  it,  and  see. 

Ex.  1.  What  is  the  product  of  a  and  b  ?  What  are  the 
factors  otab? 

2.  What  is  the  product  of  3,  x,  and  y  ?  What  are  the 
factors  of  3xy  ? 

3.  What  does  a8  mean?  What  are  the  factors  of  a3? 
What  of  a8*2?    Of  5a?b2? 

Suggestion. — Such  an  expression  as  5a'&'  may  be  resolved  in  a 
great  variety  of  ways :  thus  5,  «,  a,  a,  ft,  and  b  are  its  factors ;  also, 
5,  a8,  and  6a ;  also,  5,  aa,  a,  and  6a ;  also,  5a,  a*,  5  and  5,  etc. 

4.  What  is  the  product  of  a  and  x+y  ?  What  are  the 
factors  of  ax+ay  ? 

5.  What  is  the  product  of  3a  and  a—b?  What  are  the 
factors  of  3a2— Sab?    Of  2a—2ab  ? 


THE  SQUARE  OP  THE   SUM  OP  TWO  NUMBERS. 

Ex.  1.  What  is  the  product  of  a  +  b  and  a  +  b?  What 
are  the  factors  of  a2 + 2a b  +  b2  ? 

2.  What  is  the  product  of  x+y  and  x+y?  What  are 
the  factors  of  oP+2xy-\  ,'2  ? 

3.  What  is  the  product  of  1  +  x  and  1+x?  What  are 
the  factors  of  1 +2x+x*  ? 

23.  We  see  from  the  last  examples  that  the  square  of 
the  sum  of  two  numbers  equals  the  square  of  one  of 
them,  +  twice  the  product  of  the  two,  +  the  square 
of  the  second.  Thus  (a+ b)  x  (a+b)  is  the  square  of  the 
sum  of  the  two  numbers  a  and  b,  and  is  equal  to 
a*+2ab+V. 

This  principle,  and  those  in  24  and  25,  are  of  great  im- 
portance in  factoring. 
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THE   SQUABE   OF   THE   DIFFERENCE   OF   TWO 

NUMBERS. 

Ex.  1.  What  is  the  product  of  £— y  and  a:— y  ?  What 
are  the  factors  of  o?—2xy  +  xf? 

2.  What  is  the  product  of  w-w  and  tw— n?  What  are 
the  factors  of  m2—2mn+7i2  ? 

3.  What  is  the  product  of  1— a  and  1— a?  What  are 
the  factors  of  1— 2x+a?? 

4.  What  is  the  product  of  2—x  and  2— x?  What  are 
the  factors  of  4— 4&+z*  ? 

24.  From  these  examples,  we  see  that  the  square  of 
the  difference  of  two  numbers  is  equal  to  the  square 
of  one  of  them,  —  twice  the  product  of  the  two,  +  the 
square  of  the  other.  Thus  (x— y)  x  (#— y)  =2?—2xy+y*. 


THE  PRODUCT  OF  THE  SUM  AND  DIFFERENCE 

OF   TWO   NUMBERS. 

Ex.  1.  What  is  the  product  of  x+y  and  x— y  ?  What 
are  the  factors  of  x2—tf? 

2.  What  is  the  product  of  a  +  b  and  a— b?  What  are 
the  factors  of  a8— J2? 

3.  What  is  the  product  of  1  +  x  and  1—x?  What  are 
the  factors  of  1—  a?? 

4.  What  is  the  product  of  2+x  and  2—x?  What  are 
the  factors  of  4— a2? 

25.  We  see,  from  these  examples,  that  the  product  of 
the  sum  and  difference  of  two  numbers  is  equal  to  the 
difference  of  their  squares.  Thus  (x + y)  x  (x—y) =a?—y2. 


Ex.  1.  What  are  the  factors  of  2a— 2b?  r 

2.  What  are  the  factors  of  3a3— %a*x  ? 

3.  What  are  the  factors  of  c2+2cd+<P? 
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So    a+b   and   a — b   are  the  factors  of  a%— b2,   because 
(a+ b)  x  (a— 5)  =  a2— J2.    Try  it,  and  see. 

Ex.  1.  What  is  the  product  of  a  and  b  ?  What  are  the 
factors  of  ab  ? 

2.  What  is  the  product  of  3,  x,  and  y  ?  What  are  the 
factors  of  3xy  ? 

3.  What  does  a?  mean?  What  are  the  factors  of  a8? 
What  of  a8*2?    OfSaW? 

Suggestion. — Such  an  expression  as  6W  may  be  resolved  in  a 
great  variety  of  ways :  thus  5,  «,  a,  a,  by  and  b  are  its  factors ;  also, 
5,  a%  and  ¥ ;  also,  5,  a8,  a,  and  ¥ ;  also,  5a,  a*,  5  and  5,  etc. 

4.  What  is  the  product  of  a  and  x+y  ?  What  are  the 
factors  of  ax+ay  ? 

5.  What  is  the  product  of  3a  and  a— 5?  What  are  the 
factors  of  3a2— dab?    Of  2a—2ab  ? 


THE  SQUABE  OF  THE   SUM  OF  TWO  NUMBERS. 

Ex.  1.  What  is  the  product  of  a  +  b  and  a  +  b?  What 
are  the  factors  of  a2 + 2ab  +  b2  ? 

2.  What  is  the  product  of  x+y  and  x+y?  What  are 
the  factors  of  oP+2xy-\  ,*  ? 

3.  What  is  the  product  of  1  +  x  and  1+x?  What  are 
the  factors  of  l+2x+a^  ? 

23.  We  see  from  the  last  examples  that  the  square  of 
the  sum  of  two  numbers  equals  the  square  of  one  of 
them,  +  twice  the  product  of  the  two,  +  the  square 
of  the  second.  Thus  (a+b)  x  (a+b)  is  the  square  of  the 
sum  of  the  two  numbers  a  and  b,  and  is  equal  to 
a*-£2ab+b*. 

This  principle,  and  those  in  24  and  25,  are  of  great  im- 
portance in  factoring. 
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THE   SQUABE   OF   THE   DIFFERENCE   OF   TWO 

NUMBERS. 

Ex.  1.  What  is  the  product  of  £— y  and  s— y  ?  What 
are  the  factors  of  a?—2xy+y*? 

2.  What  is  the  product  of  w— n  and  tw— n?  What  are 
the  factors  of  wi2— 2mn+n2  ? 

3.  What  is  the  product  of  1— a  and  1—  x?  What  are 
the  factors  of  1 — 2^+iC2? 

4.  What  is  the  product  of  %—x  and  2— x'i  What  are 
the  factors  of  4— 4x+x*  ? 

£4.  From  these  examples,  we  see  that  tJie  square  of 
the  difference  of  two  numbers  is  equal  to  the  square 
of  one  of  them,  —  twice  the  product  of  the  two,  +  the 
square  of  the  other.  Thus  (x—y)  x  (x— y)  =a?—2xy+y*. 


THE  PRODUCT  OF  THE  SUM  AND  DIFFERENCE 

OF   TWO   NUMBERS. 

Ex.  1.  What  is  the  product  of  x+y  and  x— y  ?  What 
are  the  factors  of  z2— y8? 

2.  What  is  the  product  of  a  +  b  and  a— i?  What  are 
the  factors  of  a%— b2  ? 

3.  What  is  the  product  of  1+x  and  1—  x?  What  are 
the  factors  of  1— a2? 

4.  What  is  the  product  of  2+#  and  2— £  ?  What  are 
the  factors  of  4— a2? 

25.  We  see,  from  these  examples,  that  the  product  of 
tlve  sum  and  difference  of  two  numbers  is  equal  to  the 
difference  of  their  squares.  Thus  (x + y)  x  (x—y) =32— y2. 


Ex.  1.  What  are  the  factors  of  2a— 2b?  ^ 

2.  What  are  the  factors  of  3a3— 3a*x  ? 

3.  What  are  the  factors  of  <?+2cd+cP? 
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4.  What  are  the  factors  of  a2— 2am +w?  ? 

5.  What  are  the  factors  of  a2— c2  ? 

6.  What  are  the  factors  of  x%— 2x+l  P 

7.  What  are  the  factors  of  9 — a8? 

8.  What  are  the  factors  of  a2+2a+l  ? 


TO>N  VIII. 


HOW  OPERATIONS   IN  FRACTIONS  ARE  PERFORMED 

IN   THE   LITERAL   NOTATION. 

26.  For  the  various  operations  in  fractions  in  the 
literal  notation,  the  ordinary  rules  of  arithmetic  for  the 
corresponding  cases  apply,  only,  that  the  fundamental 
operations  of  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication,  and 
division  are  performed  by  the  preceding  rules. 


TO  REDUCE  FRACTIONS  TO  THEIR  LOWEST 

TERMS. 

27.  What  is  the  rule  for  this  operation  in  arith- 
metic? 

Ex.  1.  Eeduce  ^ — £-=  to  its  lowest  terms~  Result  s 

2.  Reduce    .,-,  »  to  its  lowest  terms. 

Q    _  ,       12oW— lfatt  ,    .,    .         .  . 

3.  Reduce  -^-^ — ,  ,  K,9  to  its  lowest  terms. 

Suggestion. — Divide  numerator  and  denominator  by  4a*b. 

4.  Reduce ^-^ — -*-  to  its  lowest  terms. 

K    _  ,        14a*3»— 21aa*+ 56a8a?x    .,    . 

0.  Reduce ^  tt  .    og    , —  to  its  lowest  terms. 

%%a*&— 35a#* 
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q2 a?2 

6.  Reduce    Q  t  _ h  to  its  lowest  terms. 

a2+2ax  +  ar 

Suggestion. — Try  a+z  and  see  if  it  will  not  divide  both  terms 
of  the  fraction. 

7.  Eeduce  -^-j*  *>°  ^  lowest  terms.         Result, 


8.  Reduce  — r — ^ — - — h  to  its  lowest  terms. 
m2 — Zmn+rr 

Suggestion. — Will  any  monomial  divide  the  terms  of  the  fraction  t 


IMPROPER   FRACTIONS   REDUCED   TO   WHOLE 

OR   MIXED   NUMBERS. 

28.  What  is  the  rule  for  this  operation  in  arith- 
metic? 

Ex.  1.  Reduce ■ to  an  integral  form. 

Result,  x—a. 
Suggestion* — Divide  the  numerator  by  the  denominator. 

2.  Reduce  — ^-r s to  an  integral  form. 

p  &a — ox 

tt    ^  ,        12c*+8a<?&— 3acx—2a*a?  ,         .   ,        ,. 

3.  Reduce ■ 7-5 to  an  integral  form. 

4c2— 02  ° 

4.  Reduce to  an  integral  form. 

ba+x  ° 

r    x>  j        12(*  +  $a(?x*— Sacx— 2a*2*  .   ,        ,. 

5.  Reduce L —  „ to  an  integral  form. 

^  OC  -f-  <iCt/X 

6.  Reduce    *       to  an  integral  or  mixed  form. 

y 
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Operation.    y2_?— — .    The  term  ay  can  be  divided  by  y,  giving 

y 

a.  But  we  can  only  indicate  the  division  of  5  by  y,  by  writing  it  in 
the  form  - ,  and  as  the  sign  of  both  I  and  y  is + ,  the  quotient  -  is  + . 
and  is  to  be  added  to  a. 

6.  Reduce ^ —  to  an  integral  or  mixed  form. 

4 

Result,  433—2+— • 

7.  Reduce to  an  integral  or  mixed  form. 

a  ° 

Result.  2ax • 

a 

Query. — Why  has  —  the  —  sign  ? 

#8  ,l_  $8 $4 

8.  Reduce — to  an  integral  or  mixed  form. 

at 
Result,  a2—az+a? 


a+z 

9.  Reduce ^—  to  an  integral  or  mixed  form.    Also, 

ab-V 

~— —— — — . 

x 


MIXED   NUMBERS   REDUCED    TO   IMPROPER 

FRACTIONS. 

29.   What  is  the  rule  for  this  operation  in  arith* 
metic  ? 

Ex.  1.  Reduce  a —  to  the  form  of  a  fraction. 

a 

Operation. — The  integral  part  is  a.    This  multiplied  by  a  makes 
a*.    From  this  J>  is  to  be  subtracted,  because  of  the  —  sign.    Thus 

we  have  for  the  result     ~"  . 

a 
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2.  Reduce  2z-\ — -  to  the  form  of  a  fraction.     Also. 

3a 
a—x • 

x 

'      cP+2ax+3? 

3.  Reduce  a+x — -1—  to  the  form  of  a  fraction. 

a— x 

Suggestions. — The  integral  part,  a+x,  multiplied  by  the  denom- 
inator a— 2,  gives  a*—x\  From  this  subtracting  a*  +  %ax+x*,  as  the 
sign  before  the  fraction  indicates,  we  have  —  %ax— %z*.    Hence  the 

...    —  2ax— &b* 
result  is . 

a— x 

We  may  also  write  this  thus : 

a*  +  %ax+x*      «*— «*— (a*  +  2ax+x*) 

a+x = . 

a—x  a—x 

Now  the  quantity  in  the  parenthesis  is  to  be  subtracted  from  the 
a*—x*.    Hence,  changing  the  signs  of  the  terms  in  the  parenthesis, 

and  dropping  the  marks,  we  have .     Adding 


similar  terms,  this  becomes 


a— x 
—2ax—2x% 


a—x 


4.  Reduce  1— — ^— -75 —  to  the  form  of  a  fraction. 

ar+(r 

a*  4- a? 5 

5.  Reduce  a—x - to  the  form  of  a  fraction. 

a+x 

Result,  — — — • 

a+x 

4a8— 5 

6.  Reduce  3a? = —  to  the  form  of  a  fraction. 

ox 

Result,  — = • 

ox 
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TO  REDUCE  FRACTIONS  TO  EQUIVALENT  FRAC- 
TIONS HAVING  A  COMMON  DENOMINATOR. 

30,  Give  the  rides  of  arithmetic  for  this  process. 

We  shall  use  only  the  method  of  multiplying  both  terms 
of  each  fraction  by  the  denominators  of  all  the  other 
fractions. 

Ex.  1.  Reduce  -,-,-  to  equivalent  fractions  having  a 

xyz 

common  denominator.  Results.  — ,  — ,  —  • 

xyz    xyz    xyz 

2.  Reduce  t-  ,  — ,  t  *°  ^q^valent  fractions  having  a 

common  denominator.     Also,  — - — ,  ,  =* 

x+y'  x—y9  3 

t>      a     ssl   i    i  Sax— day    Sbx+Sby    ctf—ctf 
Results  of  the  last,  jg^,  apzgjjh  3^3^' 


TO  ADD  FRACTIONS. 
31.  Repeat  the  rules  of  arithmetic  for  this  purpose. 

xx  x  31a? 

Ex.  1.  Add  3,  3,  and  =•  Sum,  -^- 

2.  Add  *    and  •+?.  Sum,  ^±-6. 

o     AJ,  2— x        ,  3a;— 1  „        13a:— 1 

3.  Add  — £-  ,  and  — ^—  Sum,  — j^— • 

4.  Add  — i-;,  and =•  tftww,  — 5 — «-• 

a— i  a+S  a2— 0* 

6-  Add  !+*• and  lib'  amh  1=?' 
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TO   SUBTRACT  FRACTIONS. 

32.  What  is  the  rule  given  in  arithmetic  for  this 
purpose. 

Ex.  1.  From  -5-  take  7-  Rem.,  t^- 

2.  Prom  «  take  3-  Rem^  — ^— • 

o    x,         a;— 1  ,  ,     £+2  0        2a;— 11 

3.  From  —5—  take  — -£—  •  Rem.,  — ^= — 

O  0  ID 

4.  From  take •  Rem.,       * 


5.  From  5-7-3  take  -z — -»•  Rem.,  z — -v 

1+a?  1— a?  1— a* 


MULTIPLICATION  OF  FRACTIONS. 

33.  How.  is   a  fraction  multiplied   by   a  whcla 
number? 

3a  15ct? 

Ex.  1.  Multiply  xt  by  5a2.  Prorf.,  -^r— 

2.  Multiply  *=*  by  a+fc  Prod.,  £=£ 

3.  Multiply  j^  by  1— a?.  Prorf.,  j^|. 

4.  Multiply  5-^  by  3a.  Prod.,  -?• 

5.  Multiply  3*  by  t«  Prod.,  -r— 

2 
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«•  Mulfaplr  y+jg^  by  a+J.  Prod,  a+ft      ■ 

7.  Multiply  10a»  by  ^-  Prod;  — ■ 

8.  Multiply  |  by  6 ;  by  8 ;  by  10. 

9.  Multiply  ^  by  3 ;  ^±!  by  5. 


34.  G^ive  the  rule  for  multiplying  one  fraction  by 
another. 

Ex.  1.  Multiply  gj  by  w  Prod.,  w 

2.  Multiply  t  by  -•  Prod.,  t-~ 

J'  If 

3.  Multiply  ^  by  §±1  Prod.,    *~* 


ha      J  %—a  '  10a— 5a2 

4.  Multiply  — ^—  by  — .  Prod.,  — ~ — 

k    xr  i^  i    «2— **  u      2«2  «     ,    2a2+2ai 

5.  Multiply  -gg-  by  — ft.  Prarf,  — g--. 


DIVISION  OP  FRACTIONS. 
35.  How  is  a  fraction  divided  by  a  whole  number? 

Ex.  1.  Divide  ^-  by  %&.  Quoh,  j^» 

2.  Divide  j^  by  2a2b.  Quot.,  jgrj- 
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(1% ^2  £_1.J 

3.  Divide  by  a— J.  Quo/..  — -J— 

a    tv  -^    a8-*2  k  /y.   ,    «*— V 

*•  Dmde  "^  by  *~y'  ^^  ^=p' 


36?.  -007/;  is  any  quantity  divided  by  a  fraction  f 
Ans.  By  multiplying  it  by  the  divisor  inverted. 

Ex.  1.  Divide  6  by  ~  Quot,  ^. 

2.  Divide  -   by  -•  Quot.,  ?•=• 

3.  Divide  *=-c  by  JL.  Quot,  *=* 


4.  Divide :  by 

c+d    J   x+y 


QUOty 


ax+ay—x—y 
cm  +  dm—cn—dn 


r    ta-  -j    a2— 22w+y8  ,     3— tf  ~     .    cx—cy 

5.  Divide  f-1-^-  by  — t-2-  ^wo/., -< 

aJ  J      be  *  a 

*    tv  •,      &**  i        &S8  ^     .    2a— 2i 

6.  Diyide  _  by  -,-^.  <?«*,  -3^-. 


TOON    IX. 


HOW   PROBLEMS  ARE   SOLVED   IN  ALGEBRA. 

Ex.  1.  John  is  3  times  as  old  as  James,  and  the  sum  of 
their  ages  is  32 ;  how  old  is  each  ? 
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Solution. — To  solve  this  by  Arithmetic,  we  reason  thus:  Since 
John's  age  is  3  times  James's,  both  their  ages  together  make  4 
times  James's  age,  and  this  is  32  years.  Now  4  times  James's 
age  =  32  years.  Hence,  James's  age  is  J  of  32,  or  8  years ;  and 
John's  age  being  3  times  James's,  is  3  x  8,  or  24  years. 

To  solve  it  by  Algebra,  we  proceed  as  follows :  Let  x  represent 
James's  age ;  then,  since  John  is  3  times  as  old,  Sx  will  represent 
his;  the  sum  of  their  ages  will  be  3a -f x.  Now  since  the  sum  of 
their  ages  is  32,  3a?+a?  =  32 ;  or,  4x  =  32.  If  ix  =  32,  x  =  £  of  32, 
or  x  =  8.  Hence,  James's  age  is  8,  and  John's  being  3$,  is  3  x  8, 
or  24. 

37  •  The  expression  dx  +  x  =  32  is  what  is  called  an 
Equation ;  and  it  is  by  the  use  of  equations  that  we 
solve  problems  in  Algebra. 

2.  A  merchant  said  that  he  had  72  yards  of  a  certain 
kind  of  cloth,  in  three  rolls.  In  the  first  roll,  there  were 
a  certain  number  of  yards  ;  in  the  second,  3  times  as  many 
as  in  the  first ;  and  in  the  third,  twice  as  many  as  in  the 
first.    How  many  yards  were  there  in  the  first  roll  ? 

Suggestions. 

The  equation  is  x  +  3a? + 2x  =  72 

Now,  x + Sx + 2a?  is  6<b,  hence  6a?  =  72 

And  if  6s  =  72,  x,  or  la;,  is  |  of  72,  x  =  12 

Queries. — What  does  the  x  stand  for  ?  Answer.  The  number  of 
yards  in  the  first  roll.  In  this  problem  which  is  the  most,  x+ 3a?+2a;, 
or  72  ?  To  start  with,  do  you  know  how  much  x  is  ?  Then  is  it  a 
known,  or 'an  unknown  quantity,  at  the  outset  ? 


38.  The  answer  to  a  problem  is  represented .  in  the 
beginning  of  the  solution  by  one  of  the  latter  letters  of 
the  alphabet,  usually  x,  if  there  is  need  of  but  one  letter, 
and  is  called  the  Unknown  Quantity. 

3.  A  boy  on  being  asked  how  old  he  was,  replied,  "  If 
you  add  to  my  age  3  times  my  age,  and  5  times  my  age, 
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and  subtract  twice  my  age,  the  result  will  be  49  years. 
How  old  was  he  ? 

Suggestions. 

The  equation  is  x+3x+5x— 2x  =  49 

Hence,  since  x+$x + 5s— %x  is  7x,  7x  =  49 

If  7x  =  49,  x  =  |  of  49,  or  a  =  7 

4.  There  are  three  times  as  many  girls  as  boys  in  a 
party  of  60  children.  How  many  boys  are  there?  How 
many  girls  ? 

5.  In  a  barrel  of  sugar  weighing  200  lbs.,  there  are  three 
varieties,  A,  B,  and  C,  mixed.  There  is  7  times  as  much 
of  B  as  of  A,  and  twice  as  much  of  .C  as  of  A.  How  much 
of  A  is  there  ?    How  much  of  each  of  the  other  kinds  ? 

Ans.,  Of  A,  20  lbs. ;  of  B,  140  lbs. ;  of  C,  40  lbs. 

6.  There  were  4  kinds  of  liquor  put  into  a  cask,  2  times 
as  much  of  the  second  as  of  the  first,  2  times  as  much  of 
the  third  as  of  the  second,  and  2  times  as  much  of  the 
fourth  as  of  the  third.  The  cask  sprang  a  leak,  and  three 
times  as  much  leaked  out  as  was  put  in  of  the  first  kind, 
when  it  was  found  that  there  were  36  gallons  remaining. 
How  much  was  there  put  in  of  each  kind  ? 

Suggestion. — The  equation  is       x+2x+4tx+8x—3x  =  36. 


7.  In  a  pasture  there  are  a  certain  number  of  cows 
and  23  sheep,  in  all  34  animals.  How  many  cows  arc 
there  ? 

Solution. — As  it  is  the  number  of  cows  we  seek,  let  x  represent 
the  number  of  cows.  Then  x  +  23  is  the  number  of  animals  in  the 
pasture,  and  the  equation  is 

<c+23=n  34. 

Now  the  z+23  means  just  the  same  thing  as  the  34,  that  is 
x + 23  =  34.  So,  if  we  subtract  23  from  each,  there  will  be  just  as 
much  left  of  one  as  of  the  other.  Subtracting  23  from  x  +  23,  there 
remains  z,  and  subtracting  23  from  34,  there  remains  11.  Hence 
x  =  11;  that  is,  there  are  11  cows. 
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39.  The  part  of  an  equation  on  the  left  of  the  sign  =  is 
called  the  First  Member,  and  that  on  the  right,  the 
Second  Member. 

Note. — The  pupil  must  not  think  because  these  examples  are  so 
simple  that  he  can  "  do  them  in  his  head,"  that  therefore  algebra  is 
a  very  clumsy  method  of  solving  problems.  He  will  find  by  and 
by,  that  though  the  equation  does  not  really  help  any  in  the  solu- 
tion of  such  simple  questions,  it  will  solve  a  great  many  very  diffi- 
cult ones  about  which  he  might  puzzle  his  brains  a  great  while  to 
no  purpose,  if  algebra  did  not  come  to  his  aid.  Stick  to  it,  then, 
and  learn  how  to  use  this  new  instrument,  the  Equation^  and  you 
will  by  and  by  find  it  wonderfully  useful.  It  is  a  grand  patent  for 
solving  problems. 

8.  In  a  certain  pasture  there  are  three  times  as  many 
horses  as  cows,  and  20  sheep.  In  all  there  are  100  animals. 
How  many  cows  are  there  ?    How  many  horses  ? 

Suggestions. 

The  equation  is  x + 3a? + 20  =  100 

Subtracting  20  from  each  member,  x  -f  8a?  =  80 
Uniting  the  terms  of  the  first  member,  4x  =  80 
Dividing  each  member  by  4,  x  =  20 

Hence  there  are  20  cows ;  and,  as  there  are  three  times  as  many 
horses  as  cows,  there  are  60  horses. 

9.  In  a  basket  of  60  apples  there  are  4  times  as  many 
red  apples  as  yellow,  and  10  green  apples.  How  many 
yellow  apples  are  there  ?    How  many  red  ? 

10.  John  and  James  together  have  75  cents.  James 
has  25  cents  less  than  John.    How  many  cents  has  John  ? 

Suggestions. — Let  x  represent  the  number  of  cents  which  John 
has.  Then,  as  James  has  25  cents  less,  a— 25  will  represent  what 
he  has.    But  both  together  have  75  cents.    Hence  the  equation  is 

x+x— 25  =  75: 

Now,  if  we  drop  the  —25  from  the  first  member,  we  make  this 
member  25  greater  than  it  now  is,  L  e.,  x+x  is  25  greater  than 
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*+£— 25.    Therefore,  if  we  add  25  to  the  second  member,  making 

it  100,  the  members  will  still  be  equal.* 

This  gives  x+x  =  100 

or,  2x  =  100 

Hence  x  =  50 

That  is,  John  has  50£ 

11.  A  merchant  has  90  yards  of  cloth  in  two  pieces. 
The  longer  piece  lacks  ten  yards  of  containing  3  times  as 
much  as  the  shorter.     How  much  in  each  piece  ? 

Suggestion. — The  equation  is  x  -f  &r— 10  =  90. 

12.  Divide  the  number  50  into  two  parts  so  that  one 
part  shall  lack  10  of  being  5  times  the  other. 

Suggestions. — The  parts  are  represented  by  <r,  and  5jj— 10.  They 
are  10  and  40. 

13.  Divide  the  number  50  into  3  parts,  such  that  the 
second  shall  be  5  more,  and  the  third  15  less  than  the  first. 

Tlie  parts  are  20,  25,  and  5. 
Suggestion. — The  equation  is  x+x+5+x—l5  =  50. 

14.  There  are  52  animals  in  a  field.  Twice  the  number 
of  cows +  11  is  the  number  of  sheep,  and  3  times  the  num- 
ber of  cows  — 13  is  the  number  of  horses.  How  many  of 
*ach  kind  ?  Ans.,  9  cows,  29  sheep,  and  14  horses. 


15.  A  man  said  of  his  age, 

"  If  to  my  age  there  added  be 
One-half,t  one-third,  and  three  times  three, 
Six  score  and  ten  the  sum  will  be. 
What  is  my  age  ?    Pray  show  it  me.3 

X       X 

Suggestion. — The  equation  is  a+-  +  5  +  9  =  130. 

a       a 


)> 


*  The  word  "  Transposition  "  is  purposely  omitted  from  this  introduction.  Nor 
is  the  idea  designed  to  be  presented.  It  will  be  better  for  the  pupil  to  "  think 
oat "  the  process,  as  above. 

t  Meaning  "  one-half  my  age"  "  one-third  my  age." 
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Subtracting  9  from  each  member, 

XX  ^  ._ . 

aJ+2+3  =  121, 

Now,  we  can  get  rid  of  the  fractions  in  the  first  member  by  mul 
tiplying  it  by  6,  the  product  of  both  the  denominators.  Thus,  6 
times  the  first  member  is  6a; +3$ +2$.  Then,  if  we  also  multiply 
the  second  member  by  6,  the  products  will  be  equal.  For  if  two 
quantities  are  equal,  6  times  one  of  them  is  equal  to  6  times  the 
other. 

Hence  we  have  6x + 3a? + 2x  =  726 

Uniting  terms,  11a?  =  726 

Dividing  by  11,  x  =  66 

16.  Mary  gave  half  her  books  to  Jane,  and  one-third  of 
them  to  Helen,  when  she  had  but  2  left.  How  many  had 
she  at  first  ? 

Suggestions. — Let  x  represent  the  number  of  books  Mary  had  at 

OR  X 

first.    Then  she  gave  Jane  5 ,  and  Helen  -  books.    And  what  she 

&  o 

gave  the  other  girls,  added  to  what  she  had  left,  makes  all  she  had 
in  the  first  place.     Hence  the  equation  is 

x     x    rt 

Multiplying  each  member  by  6,         3ai+2aJ+12  =  6a3 
Subtracting  5x  from  each  member,  12  =  x 

That  is,  Mary  had  12  books  at  first. 

17.  A  boy  lost  25  cents  of  some  money  which  his  uncle 
gave  him,  and  gave  half  he  had  left  to  his  brother.  He 
then  earned  50  cents,  when  he  had  just  as  much  as  his 
uncle  gave  him.    How  much  did  his  uncle  give  him  ? 

Suggestions. — Let  x  =  the  number  of  cents  his  uncle  gave  him. 
Then  he  had  a?— 25  cents  after  losing  25  cents.    After  giving  away 

£ 25 

half  of  this,  he  had  the  other  half,  or  — —  cents,  left.    He  then 

2 

earned  50  cents,  and  the  amount  he  had  was  equal  to  what  his 

uncle  gave  him. 
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jc  .  35 
Hence  the  equation  is  — - — h  50  =  x 

2 

Multiplying  each  member  by  2,  £—25  + 100  =  2a; 

Uniting,  —25  + 100  makes  75,  and  £+75  =  2x 

Subtracting  x  from  each  member,  75  =  * 

18.  A  boy  being  asked  how  many  marbles  he  had,  said, 
*If  I  had  five  more  than  I  have,  half  the  number  sub- 
tracted from  30  would  leave  twice  as  many  as  I  now  have." 
How  many  marbles  had  he  ? 

Suggestions. — Letting  x  represent  the  number  of  marbles  the  boy 
had,  the  equation  is 

80-^  =  2*. 

At 

Now  there  is  a  little  peculiarity  about  this  equation,  which  the 
pupil  must  be  careful  to  notice  whenever  it  occurs,  or  he  will  make 
a  great  many  mistakes.  It  is  this :  When  we  multiply  each  mem- 
ber by  2,  to  get  rid  of  the  fraction,  we  must  write  60— a— 5  =  4x. 

The  mistake  would  be  to  write  60— «+5  =  4x.    The  explanation 

ju_i_5 
is,  that  the  —  sign  before  the  fraction  — —  does  not  belong  to  the 

z,  but  to  the  traction  as  a  whole.    The  sign  of  x  in  the  fraction 

a?+5 
— -  is  +,  since  when  no  sign  is  expressed  +  is  understood. 

What  then  becomes  of  the  —  sign  before  the  fraction,  if  it  is  not  the 
same  as  the  sign  of  a?  in  the  equation  60— a?-— 5  =  4a??  It  has  been 
dropped,  since  the  thing  signified  by  it  has  been  performed,  and 
the  —  sign  before  the  x  is  the  sign  of  that  term  in  the  original 
equation,  changed.  In  like  manner  we  subtract  +5,  by  changing 
Its  sign.  The  boy  had  11  marbles. 

19.  What  is    the  value  of   x   in    the    equation    3z— 
2— 2z 


3 


=  21*? 


Suggestions. — Multiplying  each  member  by  3, 

We  have  9x— 2 + 2x  =  64 

Hence,  x  =  6 
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20.  Find  the  value  of  x  in  the  equation 

3z— 5       ^     2*— 4  .  . 

arH — ^ —  =  12 ^— •  -!«*,*  =  5. 

21.  What  is  the  value  of  x  in  the  equation 
*-=--^  =  15-^±-3?  An^  *  =  40*. 

22.  Show  that  in 

x—l       ^     23—*     4+x 

~  =  ' — 5 r*  x  =  s- 


23.  Two  boys  were  to  divide  32  marbles  between  them 
bo  that  \  of  what  one  had  should  be  5  less  than  what  the 
other  had.     How  manv  was  each  to  have  ? 

» 

Suggestions. — Letting  x  =  what  one  had, 

then  32—2  =  what  the  other  had. 

The  equation  is  -+5  =  32— as, 

32-a?    m 
or  —-+5  =  x. 

Query. — Why  will  either  equation  answer  the  purpose  ? 

24.  What  number  is  that  to  which  if  7  be  added,  half 
the  sum  will  be  8  more  than  \  of  the  remainder  of  the 
number  after  3  has  been  subtracted  ? 

Equation  — — -  =  8.  Ans.,  x  =c  18. 

25.  The  sum  of  two  numbers  is  sixteen,  and  the  less 
number  divided  by  three  is  equal  to  the  greater  divided  by 
five.    What  are  the  numbers  ? 

Suggestion. — Let  x  and  16— x  represent  the  numbers. 

26.  Divide  twenty-two  dollars  between  A  and  B,  so  that 
if  oue  dollar  be  taken  from  three-fourths  of  B's  share,  and 
three  dollars  be  added  to  one-half  of  A's  money,  the  sums 
shall  be  equal    How  many  dollars  will  each  have  ? 
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27.  The  sum  of  two  numbers  is  thirty-three.  If  one- 
sixth  of  the  greater  be  subtracted  from  two-thirds  of  the 
less  number,  the  remainder  will  be  seven.  What  are  the 
numbers  ? 

28.  The  sum  of  A's  and  B's  money  is  thirty-six  dollars. 
If  fire-eighths  of  B's,  less  two  dollars,  be  taken  from  three- 
fourths  of  A's,  the  difference  will  be  seven  dollars.  How 
many  dollars  has  each  ? 

29.  The  difference  between  two  numbers  is  twenty  nve ; 
and  if  twice  the  less  be  taken  from  three  times  the  greater, 
the  remainder  will  be  eighty.     What  are  the  numbers  ? 

30.  A  and  B  gain  money  in  trade,  but  A  receives  ten 
dollars  less  than  B.  If  A's  share  be  subtracted  from  twice 
B's,  the  remainder  will  be  fifty-seven  dollars.  How  much 
money  did  each  receive  ? 

31.  One  number  is  four  less  than  another,  and  if  twice 
the  less  be  subtracted  from  five  times  the  greater,  the 
remainder  will  be  thirty-eight.    What  are  the  numbers  ? 

32.  Two  farms  belong  to  A  and  B.  A  has  twenty  acres 
less  than  B.  If  twice  A's  number  of  acres  be  taken  from 
three  times  B's,  the  remainder  will  be  one  hundred.  How 
many  acres  has  each  ? 

33.  One  number  is  seven  less  than  another,  and  if  thre& 
times  the  less  be  taken  from  four  times  the  greater,  the 
remainder  will  be  six  times  the  difference  between  the  two 
numbers.     What  are  the  numbers  ? 

34.  Anna  is  four  years  younger  than  Mary.  If  twice 
Anna's  age  be  taken  from  five  times  Mary's,  the  remainder 
will  be  thirty-five  years.    What  is  the  age  of  each  ? 

35.  One  number  is  ten  less  than  another.  If  three  times 
the  less  be  taken  from  five  times  the  greater,  the  remainder 
will  be  seven  times  the  difference  of  the  two  numbers. 
What  are  the  numbers  ? 
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A  BRIEF  SURVEY  OF  THE  OBJECT  OF  PURE  MATHE- 
MATICS AND  OF  ITS   SEVERAL  BRANCHES. 

X.  Pure  Mathematics  is  a  general  term  applied  to 
several  branches  of  science,  which  have  for  their  object  the 
investigation  of  the  properties  and  relations  of  quantity 
— comprehending  number,  and  magnitude  as  the  result  of 
extension — and  of  form. 

2.  The  Several  Branches  of  Pure  Mathematics  are 
Arithmetic,  Algebra,  Calculus,  and  Geometry. 

3.  Arithmetic,  Algebra,  and  Calculus  treat  of  number, 
and  Geometry  treats  of  magnitude  as  the  result  of  extension. 

4.  Quantity  is  the  amount  or  extent  of  that  which  may 
be  measured ;  it  comprehends  number  and  magnitude. 

The  term  quantity  is  also  conventionally  applied  to  sym- 
bols used  to  represent  quantity.  Thus  25,  m,  xi,  etc.,  are 
called  quantities,  although,  strictly  speaking,  they  are  only 
representatives  of  quantities. 

It  is  not  easy  to  give  a  philosophical  account  of  the  idea  or  ideas, 
represented  by  the  word  Quantity  as  used  in  Mathematics;  and 
doubtless,  different  persons  use  the  word  in  somewhat  different 
senses.  It  is  obviously  incorrect  to  say  that  "  Quantity  is  anything 
which  can  be  measured."     Quantity  may  be  affirmed  of  any  such 
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concept;  nevertheless,  it  is  not  the  thing  itself,  but  rather  the 
amount  or  extent  of  it.  Thus,  a  load  of  wood,  or  a  piece  of  ground, 
can  be  measured ;  but  no  one  would  think  of  the  wood  or  piece  of 
ground  as  being  the  quantity.  The  quantity  (of  wood  or  ground) 
is  rather  the  amount  or  extent  of  it. 

The  word  is  very  convenient  as  a  general  term  for  mathematical 
concepts,  when  we  wish  to  speak  of  them  without  indicating 
whether  it  is  number  or  magnitude  that  is  meant.  Thus  we  say, 
"ra  represents  a  certain  quantity,"  and  do  not  care  to  be  more 
specific. 

As  applied  to  number,  perhaps  the  term  conveys  the  idea  of  the 
whole,  rather  than  of  that  whole  as  made  up  of  parts.  It  is,  there- 
fore, scarcely  proper  to  speak  of  multiplying  by  a  quantity ;  wc 
should  say,  by  a  number.  On  the  other  hand,  when  we  apply  the 
term  quantity  to  magnitude,  it  is  with  the  idea  that  magnitude 
may  be  measured,  and  thus  expressed  in  number. 

The  distinction  between  quantity  and  number  is  marked  by  the 
questions,  "  How  much  ? "  and' "  How  many  ? " 

5*  Number  is  quantity  conceived  as  made  up  of  parts, 
and  answers  to  the  question,  "How  many?" 

Thus,  a  distance  is  a  quantity ;  but,  if  we  call  that  distance  5, 
we  convert  the  notion  into  number,  by  indicating  that  the  distance 
under  consideration  is  made  up  of  parts.  Again,  m  may  mean  a 
value,  as  of  a  farm.  We  may  or  may  not  conceive  it  as  a  number 
(as  of  dollars).  If  we  think  of  it  simply  in  the  aggregate,  as  the 
worth  of  a  farm,  m  represents  quantity ;  if  we  think  of  it  as  made 
up  of  parts  (as  of  dollars)  it  is  a  number. 

6*  Number  is  of  two  kinds.  Discontinuous  and  Con- 
tinuous. 

7.  Discontinuous  Number  is  number  conceived  as 
made  up  of  finite  parts  ;  or  it  is  number  which  passes  from 
one  state  of  value  to  another  by  the  successive  additions 
or  subtractions  of  finite  units ;  i.  e.,  units  of  appreciable 
magnitude. 
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8.  Continuous  Number  is  number  which  is  conceived 
as  composed  of  infinitesimal  parts ;  or  it  is  number  which 
passes  from  one  state  of  value  to  another  by  passing 
through  all  intermediate  values,  or  states. 

Number,  as  considered  iu  Arithmetic,  and  in  this  volume,  is 
Discontinuous  Number.  Thus  5  grows  till  it  becomes  9,  by  taking 
on  additions  of  units  of  some  conceivable  value ;  as  when  we  consider 
it  as  passing  from  5  to  9,  thus,  5,  5  + 1  or  6,  6  + 1  or  7,  7  + 1  or  8, 
8  +  1  or  9.  If  the  increment  were  any  fraction,  however  small,  ths 
form  of  the  conception  would  be  the  same. 

Time  affords  a  good  illustration  of  Continuous  Number.  We 
usually  conceive  time  as  a  discontinuous  number,  as  when  we  think 
of  it  as  made  up  of  hours,  days,  weeks,  etc.  But  it  is  easy  to  see 
that  such  is  not  the  way  in  which  time  actually  grows.  A  period 
of  one  day  does  not  grow  to  be  a  period  of  one  week  by  taking  on 
a  whole  day  at  a  time,  or  a  whole  hour,  or  even  a  whole  second. 
It  grows  by  imperceptible  increments  (additions).  These  incon. 
ceivably  small  parts,  by  which  time  is  actually  made  up,  we  car 
infinitesimals;  and  number,  when  conceived  as  made  up  of  such 
infinitesimals,  we  call  Continuous  Number. 

9.  Arithmetic  treats  of  Discontinuous  Number, — 

of  its  nature  and  properties,  of  the  various  methods  of 
combining  and  resolving  it,  and  of  its  application  to  prac 
tical  affairs. 

The  leading  topics  of  Arithmetic  are : 

1.  Notation;  i-  e.,  methods  of  representing  number,  as  by  the 
characters,  1,  2,  3,  4,  etc.,  or  by  letters,  as,  a,  b,  m,  w,  x,  y,  etc. 

2.  Properties  of  Numbers  or  deductions  from  the  methods  of 
Notation. 

3.  Reduction,  as  from  one  scale  to  another,  from  one  denomina- 
tion to  another,  from  one  fractional  form  to  another,  or,  in  short, 
from  any  one  form  of  expression  to  another  equivalent  form. 

4.  The  various  methods  of  combining  number,  as  by  addition, 
multiplication,  and  involution. 

5.  Resolving  Number,  as  by  subtraction,  division,  and  evo- 
lution. 
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And  all  these  processes  as  affected  by  the  use  of  any  notation, 
and  upon  integral  or  fractional  discontinuous  numbers  of  any 
kind. 

Arithmetic,  therefore,  philosophically  considered,  embraces 
much  that  is  usually  classed  as  Algebra.  Thus  all  that  usually 
precedes  Simple  Equations,  and  all  that  is  embraced  in  this  Part  I, 
is  simply  a  repetition  and  extension  of  the  processes  of  Arithmetic 
with  a  new  notation — the  literal.  Again,  logarithms  are  nothing 
but  a  new  scheme  of  notation,  by  means  of  which  certain  com- 
binations are  more  readily  effected ;  and  the  making  of  logarithms 
is  but  a  reduction  from  one  form  of  expression  to  an  equivalent 
one  in  another  notation.  In  the  ordinary  notation,  a  certain 
number  is  represented  thus,  256 ;  in  the  logarithmic  notation  it  is 
2.40824. 

10.  Algebra  treats  of  the  Equation,  and  is  chiefly 
occupied  in  explaining  its  nature  and  the  methods  of 
transforming  and  reducing  it,  and  in  exhibiting  the 
manner  of  using  it  as  an  instrument  for  mathematical 
investigation. 

The  whole  province  of  the  relations  of  quantity,  continuous  or 
discontinuous  number,  is  covered  by  Algebra,  so  far  as  the  equation 
can  be  made  the  instrument  of  investigation.  Much,  therefore,  of 
what  is  found  in  our  Arithmetics  can  be  more  expeditiously  treated 
by  Algebra.  Such  are  the  subjects  of  Ratio,  Proportion,  the 
Progressions,  Percentage,  Alligation,  etc.  In  fact,  the  equation  is 
tlie  grand  imttrwnent  of  mathematical  investigation,  and  demonstrates 
its  efficiency  in  every  department  of  the  science.  To  hope  to  get  on  in 
mathematics  without  Algebra,  is  to  expect  to  walk  without' feet. 

11.  Calculus  treats  of  Continuous  Number,  and  is 
chiefly  occupied  in  deducing  the  relations  of  the  infini- 
tesimal elements  of  such  number  from  given  relations 
between  finite  values,  and  the  converse  process,  and  also 
in  pointing  out  the  nature  of  such  infinitesimals  and  the 
methods  of  using  them  in  mathematical  investigation. 

12.  Geometry  treats  of  magnitude  and  form  as  the 
result  of  extension  and  position. 
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The  principal  divisions  of  the  science  of  Geometry  are : 

1.  The  Ancient,  Special,  or  direct  Geometry  (the  common  Geome- 
try of  our  schools),  including  Trigonometry,  Conic  Sections,  and  all 
other  geometrical  inquiries  conducted  upou  these  methods. 

2.  The  Modern,  Indirect,  or  General  Geoirtetry  (usually  called 
Analytical),  and 

3.  Descriptive  Geometry. 

SYNOPSIS. 

Subject  of  Section.  Quantity :  Uses  of  the  term. 

Definition  of  Pure  Mathematics :  I  Number:   Illustration  of :   Kinds 


Several  Branches  of. 
Subject  Matter  of  the  Several 
Branches. 


of :  Illustration  of  kinds. 
Arithmetic :  Topics  of. 
Algebra — Calculus— Geometry. 
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13.  A  Proposition  is  a  statement  of  something  to  be 
considered  or  done. 

Illustration. — Thus,  the  common  statement,  "Life  is  short,"  is  a 
proposition ;  so,  also,  we  make,  or  state  a  proposition,  when  we 
say,  "Let  us  seek  earnestly  after  truth." — "The  product  of  the 
divisor  and  quotient,  plus  the  remainder,  equals  the  dividend,"  and 
the  requirement,  "To  reduce  a  fraction  to  its  lowest  terms,"  are 
examples  of  Arithmetical  propositions. 

14.  Propositions  are  distinguished  as  Axioms,  Theorems, 
Lemmas,  Corollaries,  Postulates,  and  Problems. 

15.  An  Axiom  is  a  proposition  which  states  a  princi- 
ple that  is  so  simple,  elementary,  and  evident,  as  to  require 
no  proof. 

Illustration. — Thus,  "  A  part  of  a  thing  is  less  than  the  whole  of 
it,"  "  Equimultiples  of  equals  are  equal,"  are  exam\>\e&  ctf  maoyg^. 
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If  any  one  does  not  admit  the  truth  of  axioms,  when  he  understands 
the  terms  used,  we  say  that  his  mind  is  not  sound,  and  that  we 
cannot  reason  with  him. 

Hi.  A  Theorem  is  a  proposition  whicli  states  a  real  or 
supposed  fact,  whose  truth  or  falsity  we  are  to  determine 
by  reasoning. 

Illustration. — "If  the  same  quantity  be  added  to  both  numerator 
and  denominator  of  a  proper  fraction,  the  value  of  the  fraction  will 
be  increased,"  is  a  theorem, 

17.  A  Demonstration  is  the  course  of  reasoning  by 
means  of  which  the  truth  or  falsity  of  a  theorem  is  made 
to  appear.  The  term  is  also  applied  to  a  logical  statement 
of  the  reasons  for  the  processes  of  a  rule.  A  solution  tells 
how  a  thing  is  done ;  a  demonstration  tells  why  it  is  so  done. 
A  demonstration  is  often  called  proof, 

18.  A  Lemma  is  a  theorem  demonstrated  for  the 
purpose  of  using  it  in  the  demonstration  of  another 
theorem. 

Illustration. — Thus,  in  order  to  demonstrate  the  rule  for  finding 
the  greatest  common  divisor  of  two  or  more  numbers,  it  may  be 
best  first  to  prove  that  "  A  divisor  of  two  numbers  is  a  divisor  of 
their  sum,  and  also  of  their  difference."  This  theorem,  when 
proved  for  such  a  purpose,  is  called  a  Lemma. 

The  term  Lemma  is  not  much  used,  and  is  not  very  important, 
gince  most  theorems,  once  proved,  become  in  turn  auxiliary  to  the 
proof  of  others,  and  hence  might  be  called  lemmas. 

10.  A  Corollary  is  a  subordinate  theorem  which  is 
suggested,  or  the  truth  of  which  is  made  evident,  in  the 
course  of  the  demonstration  of  a  more  general  theorem, 
or  which  is  a  direct  inference  from  a  proposition. 

Illustration. — Thus,  by  the  discussion  of  the  ordinary  process  of 
performing  subtraction  in  Arithmetic,  the  following  CoroUary  might 
be  suggested :  "  Subtraction  may  also  be  performed  by  addition,  as 
we  can  readily  observe  what  number  must  be  added  to  the  subtra- 
hend to  produce  the  minuend." 
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20.  A  Postulate  is  a  proposition  which  states  that 
something  can  be  done,  and  which  is  so  evidently  true 
as  to'require  no  process  of  reasoning  to  show  that  it  is 
possible  to  be  done.  We  may  or  may  not  know  how  to 
perform  the  operation. 

Illustration. — Quantities  of  the  same  kind  can  be  added  together. 

21.  A  Problem  is  a  proposition  to  do  some  specified 
thing,  and  is  stated  with  reference  to  developing  the 
method  of  doing  it. 

Illustration. — A  problem  is  often  stated  as  an  incomplete  sentence, 
as,  "  To  reduce  fractions  to  forms  having  a  common  denominator." 

22.  A  Rule  is  a  formal  statement  of  the  method  of 
solving  a  general  problem,  and  is  designed  for  practical 
application  in  solving  special  examples  of  the  same  class. 
Of  course  a  rule  requires  a  demonstration. 

23.  A  Solution  is  the  process  of  performing  a  problem 
or  an  example.  It  should  usually  be  accompanied  by  a 
demonstration  of  the  process. 

24.  A  Scholium  is  a  remark  made  at  the  close  of  a 
discussion,  and  designed  to  call  attention  to  some  particular 
feature  or  features  of  it. 

Illustration. — Thus,  after  having  discussed  the  subject  of  multi- 
plication and  division  in  Arithmetic,  the  remark  that  "  Division  is 
the  converse  of  multi plication,"  is  a  scholium.  . 

SYNOPSIS. 
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Section  i. 
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'Sp^otation^ 
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2 5.  A  System  of  Notation  is  a  system  of  symbols 
by  means  of  which  quantities,  the  relations  between  them, 
and  the  operations  to  be  performed  upon  them,  can  be 
more  concisely  represented  than  by  the  use  of  words. 

SYMBOLS    OP    QUANTITY. 

26*  In  Arithmetic,  as  usually  studied,  numbers  are  r.ep- 

NOTE. — Part  First  treats  of  the  familiar  operations  of  Addition, 
Subtraction,  Multiplication,  Division,  Involution  and  Evolution,  and 
tlie  theory  of  Fractions,  The  only  difference  between  the  processes  here 
developed  and  those  with  which  the  pupil  is  already  familiar,  grows 
out  of  the  notation.  Hence  appears  the  appositeness  of  the  term 
"Literal  Arithmetic.  Hence,  also,  the  teacher  should  be  careful  that 
the  pupil  see  the  unity  of  purpose,  and  the  reason  for  any  difference 
in  method  of  execution. 
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resented  by  the  characters,  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  0, 
called  Arabic  figures,  or,  simply,  figures. 

27  •  In  other  departments  of  mathematics  than  Arith- 
metic, numbers  or  quantities  are  more  frequently  repre- 
sented by  the  common  letters  of  the  alphabet,  a,  b,  c, 
.  .  .  m,  n  .  .  .  x,  y,  z.  These  letters  may,  however,  be 
used  in  Arithmetic ;  and  the  Arabic  figures  are  used  in  all 
departments  of  mathematics. 

This  method  of  representing  quantities  by  letters  is 
often  called  the  Algebraic  method,  and  the  method  by 
the  Arabic  characters,  the  Arithmetical.  It  would  be 
better  to  call  the  former  the  Literal  method,  and  the 
latter  the  Decimal. 

28.  The  Literal  Notation  has  some  very  great  advan- 
tages over  the  decimal  for  purposes  of  mathematical 
reasoning : 

1st.  The  symbols  are  more  general  in  their  significa- 
tion; and 

2d.  We  are  enabled  to  detect  the  same  quantity  any- 
where in  the  process,  and  even  in  the  result.  Thus  it 
happens  that  the  processes  become  general  formulas,  or 
rules,  instead  of  special  solutions. 

Illustration. — To  illustrate  the  first  statement,  suppose  we  say  a 
boy  has  7  apples ;  you  know  just  how  many  are  meant.  But  when 
we  say  a  boy  has  b  apples,  nobody  can  tell  how  many  he  has.  In 
fact,  it  is  not  designed  to  tell  the  exact  number,  but  only  to  say 
that  he  has  some  number.  Again,  7  represents  the  same  number  of 
units  always;  but  a  letter  may  be  ascd  to  represent  any  number  of 
units  we  please ;  or,  it  may  be  used,  as  we  have  just  said,  without 
our  caring  to  specify  any  precise  number  of  units.  This  may  seem 
to  be  a  very  unsatisfactory  kind  of  notation;  but  with  patience  its 
advantages  will  appear.  The  following  examples  will  illustrate 
the  general,  or  comprehensive  character  of  the  literal  notation 
more  fully. 
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EXAMPLES. 

Ex.  1.  A  boy  has  8  marbles  which  he  sells  for  three  cents 
each,  and  takes  his  pay  in  pencils  at  6  cents  each.  How 
many  pencils  does  he  receive  ? 

Suppose    we    answer    that    he    receives    3    times    8    divided 

3x8 
by    6,    or    — - —    pencils,    without    giving    the    number    more 

explicitly. 

Now  take  a  similar  example,  using  the  literal  nota- 
tion ;  thus,  A  boy  sells  a  certain  number  of  marbles 
which  we  will  represent  by  c,  for  a  number  of  cents 
each,  which  we  will  call  m9  and  takes  his  pay  in  pen- 
cils at  b  cents  each.  How  many  pencils  does  he 
receive  ? 

We  will  answer  as  before,  and  say  he  receives  c  times  m, 
divided  by  5,  or  — —  pencils. 

The  pupil  will  notice  this  difference  between  the  answers; 
both,  as  they  now  stand,  simply  tell  what  operations  to  perforin  in 
order  to  get  the  answers ;  but,  in  the  former  case,  we  can  perform 
the  operations  and  get  the  explicit  answer,  4,  while  in  the  latter 
case,  we  can  only  leave  it  as  it  is. 

C  X  Vfl 

Such  an  answer  as  may  seem  to  the  pupil  to  be  no  answer 

at  all ;  and  indeed  it  is  not  an  answer  in  the  same  sense  as  he  has 
been  accustomed  to  think  of  answers;  nevertheless  it  is  often  more 
useful.     Notice  that  the  answer  4  is  only  true  for  the  specific 

example,  while  the  answer  U  true  in  every  like  example. 

We  also  observe  that  the  quantities  3,  8,  and  6  do  not  appear 
distinctly  in  the  numerical  answer,  4 ;  but  the  c,  m,  and  b  do  in  the 
literal,  and  would,  in  general,  however  complicated  the  problem. 
The  literal  answer  is  equivalent  to  the  rule,  Multiply  the  price 
of  one  marble  by  the  number  of  marbles,  and  divide  the  product  by  the 
price  of  a  pencil. 
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2.  One  boy  sold  5  pears  at  3  cents  each ;  another 
sold  G  apples  at  2  cents  each ;  and  a  third  sold  3  melons 
at  8  cents  each.    How  much  did  they  all  receive? 

Ans.,  51  cents. 

3.  One  boy  sold  b  pears  at  c  cents  each  ;  another  sold 
m  apples  at  n  cents  each  ;  a  third  sold  d  melons  at  g  cents 
each.     How  much  did  they  all  receive  ? 

Ans.9  b  xc  +  m  xn  +  clxg  cents. 

Suggestions. — Notice  that  in  the  3d  example  the  several  quanti- 
ties of  the  problem  are  distinctly  seen  in  the  answer,  but  not  so  in 
the  answer  to  Ex.  2.  Moreover,  the  answer  to  Ex.  3  is  equally  true 
for  any  and  all  values  of  J,  c,  m,  w,  <7,  and  <j.  Consider  in  like 
manner  the  two  following : 

4.  If  I  buy  5  cords  of  wood  at  4  dollars  per  cord,  and 
pay  for  it  in  cloth  at  2  dollars  per  yard,  how  many  yards 
are  required  ?  Ans.,  10  yards. 

5.  If  I  buy  a  cords  of  wood  at  b  dollars  per  cord,  and 

pay  for  it  in  cloth  at  c  dollars  per  yard,  how  many  yards 

are  required?                                            .       axb       , 
^  Ans., yards. 

6.  A  man  had  a  flock  of  m  sheep.     He  lost  2n  of  them 

and  raised  10a.     After  which  he  sold  the  flock  at  %c 

per  head,   taking  his  payment  in  cloth  at  %b  per  yard. 

What  operations  must  be  performed  on  these  numbers  in 

order  to  ascertain  the  number  of  yards  of  cloth  received  ? 

And  how  will  this  number  be  represented  ? 

.       c(m— 2n  +  10a) 

j±ns*y t • 

o 

7.  A  man  bought  3  horses.  He  gave  for  the  first  twice 
as  much  as  for  the  second,  and  for  the  third  c  times  as 
much  as  for  both  the  others.  If  x  represents  the  price 
of  the  first,  how  much  did  he  give  for  the  third  ? 


Ans 


.,(*+!)  c. 
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29*  In  using  the  decimal  notation  certain  laws  are 
established  in  accordance  with  which  all  numbers  can 
be  represented  by  the  ten  figures.  Thus,  it  is  agreed 
that  when  several  figures  stand  together  without  any 
other  mark,  as  435,  the  right  hand  figure  shall  signify 
units,  the  second  to  the  left,  tens,  the  third,  hundreds, 
etc.;  also  that  the  sum  of  the  several  values  shall  be 
taken.  This  number  is,  therefore,  4  hundreds  +  3  tens 
+  5  (units). 

30.  In  like  manner,  certain  laws  are  observed  in  repre- 
senting numbers  by  letters. 

FIRST    LAW. 

Known  Quantities,  that  is  such  as  are  given  in  a 
problem,  are  represented  by  letters  taken  from  the  first 
part  of  the  alphabet;  while  Unknown  Quantities,  or 
quantities  whose  values  are  to  be  found,  are  represented 
by  letters  taken  from  the  latter  part  of  the  alphabet. 

Illustration. — A  grocer  has  two  kinds  of  tea,  one  of  which  is 
worth  a  cents  (any  given  number  being  meant  by  a)  per  pound, 
and  the  other  b  cents.  How  many  pounds  of  each  must  he  take  to 
make  a  chest  of  c  pounds,  which  will  be  worth  d  dollars  ?  In 
this  problem,  «,  ft,  c,  and  d  are  the  given  or  known  quantities, 
and  hence  are  represented  by  letters  from  the  first  part  of  the 
alphabet.  The  unknown  or  required  quantities  are  the  number  of 
pound*  of  each  of  the  two  kinds  of  tea.  We  therefore  represent 
the  number  of  pounds  of  the  first  kind  by  xy  and  of  the  second 
kind  by  y. 

Scholium. — This  law  is  not  very  rigidly  adhered  to,  except  that 
letters  after  and  including  «,  are  generally  used  to  represent  un- 
known quantities,  while  the  others  are  used  for  known  quantities. 
But  it  is  sometimes  convenient  to  use  a  different  notation.  Thus, 
in  problems  in  Interest,  the  principal  may  be  represented  by  jp, 
whether  it  is  known  or  unknown,  the  interest,  in  like  manner,  by  i, 
the  rate  per  cent,  by  r,  the  time  by  J,  etc. 
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Accented  letters,  as  a\  a",  a"',  a"",  etc.,  (read  "a  prime," 
"a  second/'  " a  third,"  etc.),  and  letters  with  subscripts,  as 
aly  Oj,  az,  a4,  etc.,  (read  "a  sub  1,"  "a  sub  two,"  etc.),  are 
sometimes  used.  This  form  of  notation  is  used  when  there 
are  several  like  quantities  in  the  same,  problem,  but  which 
have  different  numerical  values.  Thus,  in  a  problem  in 
which  several  walls  of  different  heights,  breadths,  and 
lengths,  are  considered,  we  may  represent  the  several 
heights  by  a',  a",  a",  etc.,  or  ax>  a9,  az,  etc.;  the  thick- 
nesses by  b',  V,  b'",  etc.,  or  J,,  62,  J8,  etc.,  and  the  lengths 
by  I',  I",  V",  etc.,  or  h,h,h,  etc. 

The  Greek  letters  are  also  often  used  both  for  known 
and  unknown  quantities. 

The  student  will  notice  a  difference  between  Algebra  and 
Arithmetic,  in  that,  in  Algebra,  the  unknown  quantities 
(what  he  has  called  the  " Answers"  in  Arithmetic)  are 
represented  in  solving  a  problem,  and  are  used  in  the 
solution  just  like  known  quantities.  THis  device  gives 
Algebra  a  great  advantage  over  Arithmetic. 

SECOND     LAW. 

When  letters  are  written  in  connection,  without  any 
sign  between  them,  their  product  is  signified.  Thus  abc 
signifies  that  the  three  numbers  represented  by  a,  b,  and  c 
are  to  be  multiplied  together. 

Scholium  I.— There  is  here  an  interesting  difference  between 
this  notation  and  the  decimal.  There  are  two  points  of  difference; 
1st,  The  place  of  a  letter,  as  at  the  right  or  left,  has  nothing  to  do 
with  its  value ;  and  2d,  The  sign  understood  between  them  is  that 
of  multiplication  instead  of  addition,  as  in  the  decimal  notation.  In 
the  decimal  system,  if  we  write  the  three  figures  5, 4,  and  3,  as  we  have 
written  the  letters  a,  ft,  and  c,  thus  543 ;  1st,  Each  figure  has  a  par- 
ticular value  dependent  upon  the  place  it  occupies,  the  5  repre- 
senting hundreds,  the  4  tens,  and  the  3  units;   2d,  The  amount 
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represented  is  500  +  40  +  3.  Moreover,  the  several  letters  are  not 
at  all  restricted  in  signification ;  a  may  represent  5,  48,  10.06,  or 
any  other  number,  however  small  or  however  large,  and  integral, 
fractional,  or  mixed ;  and  the  same  is  true  of  any  other  letter.  In 
fact,  the  meaning  usually  is,  that  a  represents  any  number,  b  any 
other,  and  c  any  other,  etc.  The  same  letter,  however,  means  the 
same  thing  throughout  one  problem.  Such  expressions  as  afte, 
mnxy,  etc.,  are  read  by  simply  naming  the  letters  in  order. 

Scholium  2. — When  figures  are  written  in  connection  with  let- 
ters, their  relation  to  the  letters  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  letters 
to  each  other.  Thus  ±ab  means  the  continued  product  of  4,  a,  and  b. 
Also  125xi/  means  the  continued  product  of  125,  x7  and  y. 

31.  A  character  like  a  figure  8  placed  horizontally,  oo , 
is  used  to  represent  what  is  called  Infinity,  or  a  quantity 
larger  than  any  assignable  quantity. 

Scholium. — By  an  infinite  quantity  is  not  meant  one  larger  than 
any  other,  or  the  largest  possible  quantity.  It  simply  means  a 
quantity  larger  than  any  assignable  quantity ;  i.  e.,  larger  than  any 
one  which  has  limits.  Thus,  a  series  of  Is,  as  11 1,  etc.,  repeated 
without  stopping,  represents  an  infinite  quantity,  because,  from  the 
method  of  conceiving  the  quantity,  it  is  necessarily  greater  than 
any  quantity  which  we  can  assign  or  mention.  If  we  assign  a  row 
of  9s  reaching  around  the  world,  though  it  is  an  inconceivably 
great  number,  it  is  not  as  great  as  a  series  of  Is  extending  without 
limit.  Moreover,  one  infinite  may  be  larger  than  another ;  for  a 
series  of  2s  extending  without  limit,  as  2  2  2  2,  etc.,  is  twice  as  large 
as  a  series  of  Is  conceived  in  the  same  way.  It  is  never  of  any  use 
to  try  to  comprehend  the  magnitude  of  an  infinite  quantity ;  we 
can  not  do  it;  although  we  can  compare  infinites  just  as  well  as 
finites. 

SYMBOLS    OP    OPERATION. 

32.  The  Symbols  of  Operation  used  in  Algebra 
are  the  same  as  in  Arithmetic,  or  in  any  other  branch  of 
mathematics ;  but,  to  refresh  the  memory,  we  will  repeat 
them. 

33.  The  perpendicular  cross,  +,  is  called  the  plus  sign, 
and  read  "  plus."    It  signifies  that  the  quantities  between 
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which  it  is  placed  are  added  together.  Thus,  a  +  2cb+xrn 
is  read,  "  a  plus  2c b  plus  xm" 

34.  A  short  horizontal  line,  — ,  is  called  the  minus  sign, 
and  is  read  "  minus."  It  signifies  that  the  quantity  before 
which  it  is  placed  is  to  be  subtracted.  Thus,  a— 2cb — xm 
+  I2ax  is  read,  "  a  minus  2cb  minus  xm  plus  12  ax." 

35.  An  S-shaped  symbol  placed  horizontally,  ^,  is  some- 
times used  to  signify  the  difference  between  two  quantities. 
a-^b  is  read,  "the  difference  between  a  and  b."  This 
sign  differs  from  the  preceding  in  that  it  does  not  indicate 
which  of  the  two  quantities  is  to  be  taken  as  the  subtra- 
hend, while  the  minus  sign  requires  ns  to  consider  the 
quantity  before  which  it  is  placed  as  the  subtrahend. 

36.  The  oblique  cross,  x,  and  a  simple  dot,  •,  are  each 
signs  of  multiplication.  In  the  case  of  literal  factors,  the 
sign  is  usually  omitted,  according  to  the  second  law  of 
notation.  Thus,  4xaxc,  4«a-c,  and  4ac,  signify  exactly 
the  same  thing. 

37.  The  signs  of  division  are,  a  horizontal  line  between 

two  dots,  having  the  dividend  at  the  left  and  the  divisor  at 

the  right,  as  12ac-r-2b ;   or  the  dots  without  the  line,  as 

\2ac  :2b;  or  the  line  without  the  dots,  the  dividend  being 

12ac 
written  above  and  the  divisor  below  it,  as  -^- ;  each  of  which 

is  read,  "  12ac  divided  by  2b."  In  performing  division, 
the  divisor  is  sometimes  written  at  the  left  of  the  dividend 
and  separated  from  it  by  a  curved  line  ;  the  quotient  is 
then  written  at  the  right  and  separated  from  the  dividend  in 
the  same  manner:  as,  2a)12ac(6c,  in  which  2a  is  the  divisor, 
12ac  the  dividend,  and  6c  the  quotient.  Sometimes,  espe- 
cially in  Algebra,  the  divisor  is  written  on  the  right  of  the 
dividend,  and  separated  from  it  by  a  vertical  line,  the  quo- 
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tient  in  this  case  being  written  under  the  divisor.     Thus, 
Viae  |  'la  is  the  last  example  above,  expressed  in  a  differ- 
ed 
ent  form. 

Scholium. — It  is  very  inelegant,  though  quite  common  in  some 
parts  of  the  country,  to  read  such  expressions  as  — -- ,  "  12ac  aver 
2&."    We  should  read  "  12ae  divided  bv  %bP 

[Note. — Let  great  care  be  taken  that  the  nature  of  exjtonents,  ag 
explained  in  the  succeeding  articles,  be  clearly  comprehended.  No 
little  difficulty  arises  from  an  imperfect  understanding  of  this  nota- 
tion. A  very  common,  though  very  erroneous  method  of  reading 
such  expressions,  greatly  aggravates  the  difficulty.] 

38.  A  Power  of  a  number  is  the  product  which  arises 
from  multiplying  the  number  by  itself,  i.  e,,  taking  it  a 
certain  number  of  times  as  a  factor. 

30.  A  Root  of  a  number  is  one  of  several  equal  factors 
into  which  the  number  is  to  be  resolved. 

40.  An  Exponent  is  a  small  figure,  letter  or  other 
symbol  of  number  written  at  the  right  and  a  little  above 
another  figure,  letter  or  symbol  of  number. 

41.  A  Positive  Integral  Exponent  signifies  that  the 
number  affected  by  it  is  to  be  taken  as  a  factor  as  many 
times  as  there  are  units  in  the  exponent.  It  is  a  kind  of 
symbol  of  multiplication. 

Illustration.  23  (read,  "  2,  third  power  "),  signifies  that  two  is  to 
be  taken  three  times  as  a  factor,  /.  <?.,  2x2x2,  or  8.  34  (read,  u  3, 
fourth  power''),  signifies  3  x  3  x  8  x  3,  or  81 ;  81  is  the  fourth  power 
of  3,  because  it  is  the  product  of  3  taken  four  times  as  a  factor,  o6 
is  aaaaa.  %"',  read  u  x,  ndh  power,"  or  "  x,  exponent  ?//,"  is  xxx  .  . . 
etc.,  till  m  factors  of  a?  are  taken. 

42.  A  Positive  Fractional  Exponent  indicates  a 
power  of  a  root,  or  a  root  of  a  power.     The  denominator 
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specifies  the  root,  and  the  numerator  the  power  of  the 
number  to  which  the  exponent  is  attached. 

Illustration.  8*  (read  "  8,  exponent  f ,"  not  "  8,  $  power,"  there 
is  no  such  thing  as  a  f  power),  is  the  second  power  of  the  third  root 
of  8.    The  third  root  of  8  being  2,  and  the  second  power  of  2  being 

4,  8$  =  4.    We  may  also  understand  the  power  to  be  taken  first, 

and  then  the  root,  as  will  be  demonstrated  hereafter.  Thus,  8* 
is  the  third  root  of  the  second  power  of  8.  The  second  power  of  8 
is  64,  the  third  root  of  which  is  4,  which  is  the  same  result  as  was 

obtained  by  taking  the  root  first,  and  then  the  power.    (125)i  is  5. 

(125)  I  is  25.  (32)t  is  8.  x*  (read  "a;,  exponent  m  divided  by  w") 
means  that  x  is  to  be  resolved  into  n  equal  factors,  and  the  product 
of  m  such  factors  taken. 

43.  A  Negative  Exponent,  either  integral  or  frac- 
tional, signifies  the  reciprocal  of  what  the  expression  would 
be  if  the  exponent  were  positive. 

Illustration.     3~4  (read  "3,  exponent  —4")  signifies  -  ,  or  — - 

o  ol 


-. ,  or--.    x~a  is  —  ,  etc.    Also  8      is  — ,  or  T .    m  *  is  — . 


2 


44.  The  Radical  Sign,  ^/,  is  also  used  to  indicate 
the  square  root  of  a  quantity.  When  any  other  than  the 
square  root  is  to  be  designated  by  this,  a  small  figure  speci- 
fying the  root  is  placed  in  the  sign.  Thus  \/5  signifies 
the  3d,  or  cube  root  of  5,  and  is  the  «same  as  5^.  tydiabP 
indicates  the  5th  root  of  34a&3  and  is  the  same  as  (34a#8)^. 

Scholium*. — Read  \/5ac  ("the  square  root  of  5ac,"  not  "radical 
Sac").    The  latter  expression  is  generic,  and  applies  as  well  to 

-\/5ac,  or  <^5ac.     Besides  it  is  inelegant. 

Let  the  pupil  read  the  following  examples  and  give  the 
signification  of  each. 
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EXAMPLES. 

Ex.  1.  25a~2#i  Read,  "25,  a  exponent  —2,  b  exponent 
§."  It  means  25  multiplied  by  -2,  multiplied  by  the  square 
of  the  cube  root  of  b.     (See  articles  109,  110.) 

2.  x*   .    Read,  "x,  exponent 1."    Since lis 


n  n 


m—n      --i  m~* 


,  x*  .  is  the  same  as  x  *  ,  and  hence  means  that  x  is 
n 

to  be  raised  to  a  power  indicated  by  m—n,  and  the  wth  root 

of  this  power  extracted.  . 

i  _? 

3.  Read  and  explain  2azb~*.    \2iP*y  e . 

SYMBOLS    OP    RELATION. 

45.  The  Sign  of  Geometrical  Ratio  is  two  dots 
in  the  form  of  a  colon, :  .  Thus  a  :  b,  is  read  "a  is  to  J," 
or,  "  the  ratio  of  a  to  b"    It  means  the  same  as  a-r-b. 

46.  The  Sign  of  Arithmetical  Ratio  is  two  dots 
placed  horizontally,  ••  .  Thus  a  ••  b  is  read,  "the  Arith- 
metical ratio  of  a  to  J  and  is  equivalent  to  a— b. 

47*  The  Sign  of  Equality  is  two  parallel  horizontal 
lines,  =.  Thus,  2cx  =  xy,  is  read,  "2cx  equals  xyP  hoc 
—%by  =  3#2  is  read,  "oac  minus  %by  equals  3#V 

Four  dots  in  the  form  of  a  double  colon,  : : ,  is  the  sign 
of  equality  between  ratios.  Thus,  a\b::c\d,  read,  "  a  is 
to  b  as  c  is  to  d"  means  that  the  ratio  of  a  to  b  equals  the 
ratio  of  c  to  d,  and  may  just  as  well  be  written  a  :  b  =  c  :  d, 

or  r  =  -j,  all  of  which  expressions  mean  exactly  the  same 

thing. 

48.  The  Sign  of  Inequality  is  a  character  somewhat 
like    a   capital    V    placed  on  its  side,   <,   the  opening 
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being  towards  the  greater  quantity.  Thus  a  >  b  is 
read,  "a  greater  than  6."  m  <w  is  read,  "m  is  less 
than  w." 

4.9.  The    Sign    of    Variation    is    somewhat   like    a 
figure  8  open  at  one  end  and  placed  horizontally.     Thus, 

a  »  -,  is  read,  "  a  varies  as  -/' 
a  a 


SYMBOLS    OP    AGGREGATION. 

50.  A  Vinculum  is  a  horizontal  line  placed  over  several 
terms,  and  indicates  that  they  are  to  be  taken  together. 
The  parenthesis,  (  ),  the  brackets,  [  ],  and  the  brace,  i  i 
have  the  same  signification. 


Illustration,  a+bxed—e  means  that  (a+b)  is  to  he  multiplied 
by  (cd-—e).  (a+b)x  (cd—e)  also  means  the  product  of  (a  +  b)  and 
(cd—e).  Brackets  and  braces  are  used  when  one  parenthesis  would 
fall  within  another.  Thus,  -|  z + [a  +  (5 + c)  x]  y  |  w,  signifies  that  the 
product  of  (b  +  c)  multiplied  by  a*,  is  to  be  added  to  a,  and  this 
sum  multiplied  by  y ;  to  this  product  z  is  to  be  added  and  the  sum 
multiplied  by  u, 

51.  A  vertical  line  after  a  column  of  quantities,  each 
having  its  own  sign,  signifies  that  the  aggregate  of  the  col- 
umn is  to  be  taken  as  one  quantity.  Thus  +a  x  is  the 
same  as  (a— b  +  c)  x.  —b 

SYMBOLS    OP    CONTINUATION. 

52.  A  series  of  dots, ,  or  of  short  dashes, 

,  written  after  a  series  of  expressions,  signifies  "&c." 

Thus  a :  ar :  ar2 :  ai* arn  means  that  the  series  is 

to  be  extended  from  ar3  to  ar91,  whatever  may  be  the  value 
of  n 
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SYMBOLS    OP    DEDUCTION. 

53.  Three  dots,  two  being  placed  horizontally  and  the 
third  above  and  between,  .  • . ,  signify  therefore,  or  some 
analogous  expression.  If  the  third  dot  is  below  the  first 
two,  \*,  the  symbol  is  read  " since,"  "because,"  or  by 
some  equivalent  expression. 

POSITIVE    AND    NEGATIVE    QUANTITIES. 

54.  Positive  and  Negative  are  terms  primarily  ap- 
plied to  concrete  quantities  which  are,  by  the  conditions 
of  a  problem,  opposed  in  character. 

Illustration. — In  estimating  the  value  of  a  person's  estate,  his 
property  may  be  called  positive,  and  his  debts  negative.  Distance 
up  may  be  called  positive,  and  distance  down,  negative.  Time 
"before  a  given  period  may  be  called  positive,  and  after,  negative. 
Degrees  above  0  on  the  thermometer  scale  are  called  positive,  and 
below,  negative. 

55.  The  signs  +  and  —  are  used  to  indicate  the  char- 
acter  of  quantities  as  positive  or  negative,  as  well  as  for  the 
purpose  of  indicating  addition  and  subtraction.  (See 
article  57.) 

56.  In  problems  in  which  the  distinction  of  positive 
and  negative  is  made,  each  quantity  is  to  be  considered 
as  having  a  sign  of  character^  expressed  or  understood, 
besides  the  plus  or  minus  sign,  which  indicates  whether 
it  is  to  be  added  or  subtracted.  The  positive  sign  need 
not  be  written  to  indicate  character,  as  it  is  customary  to 
consider  quantities  whose  character  is  not  specified  as 
positive. 

Illustration  I. — In  the  expression  ab  +  m—cx,  let  the  problem  out 
of  which  it  arose  be  such,  that  a,  m,  and  x,  tend  to  a  positive  result, 
and  b  and  c  to  an  opposite,  or  a  negative  result.    Giving  these 
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quantities  their  signs  of  character,  we  have,  (+a)  x  (-&)  +  (+m) 
—  (-c)  x  (+o;,)  which  may  be  read,  "positive  a  multiplied  by 
negative  5,  plus  positive  «i,  minus  negative  c  multiplied  by  posi- 
tive #."  Suppressing  the  positive  sign,  this  may  be  written, 
a  (-b)  +  m  —  (-c)  x,  by  also  omitting  the  unnecessary  sign  of 
multiplication. 

Illustration  2. — As  this  subject  is  one  of  fundamental  importance, 
let  careful  attention  be  given  to  some  further  illustrations.  We  are 
to  distinguish  between  discussions  of  the  relations  between  mere 
abstract  quantities,  and  problems  in  which  the  quantities  have 
some  concrete  signification.  Thus,  if  it  is  desired  to  ascertain 
the  sum  or  difference  of  468,  or  w,  and  327,  or  w,  as  mere  num- 
bers, the  question  is  one  concerning  the  relation  of  abstract 
numbers,  or  quantities.  No  other  idea  is  attached  to  the  expres- 
sions than  that  each  represents  a  certain  number  of  units.  But, 
if  we  ask  how  far  a  man  is  from  his  starting  point,  who  has  gone, 
first,  468,  or  w,  miles  directly  east,  and  then  327,  or  n,  miles 
directly  west ;  or  if  we  ask  what  is  the  difference  in  time  between 
468,  or  m,  years  B.  C,  and  327,  or  w,  years  A.  D.,  the  numbers  468, 
or  wi,  and  327,  or  w,  take  on,  besides  their  primary  signification  as 
quantities,  the  additional  thought  of  o}>position  in  direction.  They 
therefore  become,  in  this  sense,  concrete. 

Again,  a  company  of  5  boys  are  trying  to  move  a  wagon. 
Three  of  the  boys  can  pull  75,  85,  and  100  pounds  each ;  and 
they  exert  their  strength  to  move  the  wagon  east.  The  other  two 
boys  can  pull  90  and  110  pounds  each ;  and  they  exert  their 
strength  to  move  the  wagon  west.  It  is  evident  that  the  75,  85, 
and  100  are  quantities  having  an  opposite  tendency  from  90  and 
110.  Again,  suppose  a  party  rowing  a  boat  up  a  river.  Their 
united  strength  would  propel  the  boat  8  miles  per  hour  if  there 
were  no  current ;  but  the  force  of  the  current  is  sufficient  to  carry 
the  boat  2  miles  per  hour.  Which  way  will  the  boat  move,  and 
how  fast?  The  8  and  2  are  quantities  of  opposite  character  in  their 
relation  to  the  problem.  Once  more,  in  examining  into  a  man's 
business,  it  is  found  that  he  has  a  farm  worth  m  dollars,  personal 
property  werth  n  dollars,  and  accounts  due  him  worth  c  dollars. 
There  is  a  mortgage  on  his  farm  of  b  dollars,  and  he  owes  on  account 
a  dollars.  The  m,  ra,  and  c  are  quantities  opposite  in  their  nature 
to  b  and  a.  This  ojjposition  in  character  in  indicated  by  calling  those 
quantities  which  contribute  to  one  result  positive,  and  those  which  cor 
tribute  to  the  opposite  result  negative. 
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37.  Purely  abstract  quantities  have,  properly,  no  dis- 
tinction as  positive  and  negative  ;•  but,  since  in  such  prob- 
lems the  plus  or  additive,  and  the  minus  or  subtractive 
terms  stand  in  the  same  relation  to  each  other  as  positive 
and  negative  quantities,  it  is  customary  to  call  them  such. 

Illustration. — In  the  expression,  Sac— 3cd+$xy— 2ad,  though  the 
quantities,  a,  c,  d,  x  and  y  be  merely  abstract,  and  have  no  proper 
signs  of  character  of  their  own,  the  terms  do  stand  in  the  same 
relation  to  each  other  and  to  the  result,  as  do  positive  and  negative 
quantities.  Thus,  5ac  and  Sxy  tend,  as  we  may  say,  to  increase  the 
result;  while  —  3cd,  and  —  2ad  tend  to  diminish  it.  Therefore  the 
former  may  be  called  positive  terms,  and  the  latter  negative. 

&8*  Scholium. — Less  than  zero.  Negative  quantities  are  fre- 
quently spoken  of  as  "  less  than  zero."  Though  this  language  is 
not  philosophically  correct,  it  is  in  such  common  use,  and  the  thing 
signified  is  so  sharply  defined  and  easily  comprehended,  that  it  may 
possibly  be  allowed  as  a  conventionalism.  To  illustrate  its  mean- 
ing, suppose  in  speaking  of  a  man's  pecuniary  affairs  it  is  said  that 
he  is  worth  "  less  than  nothing ;"  it  is  simply  meant  that  his  debts 
exceed  his  assets.  If  this  excess  were  $1000,  it  might  be  called 
negative  $1000,  or  -$1000.  So,  again,  if  a  man  were  attempting  to 
row  a  boat  up  a  stream,  but  with  all  his  effort  the  current  bore  him 
down,  his  progress  might  be  said  to  be  less  than  nothing,  or  nega- 
tive. In  short,  in  any  case  where  quantities  are  reckoned  both 
ways  from  zero,  if  we  call  those  reckoned  one  way  greater  than 
zero,  or  positive,  we  may  call  those  reckoned  the  other  way  "  less 
than  zero,"  or  negative. 

59.  The  value  of  a  Negative  Quantity  is  conceived  to 
increase  as  its  numerical  value  decreases. 

Illustration. — Thus  -3  >  -5,  as  a  man  who  is  in  debt  $3,  is  bet- 
ter off  than  one  who  is  in  debt  $5,  other  things  being  equal.  If  a 
man  is  striving  to  row  up  stream,  and  at  first  is  borne  down  5  miles 
an  hour,  but  by  practice  comes  to  row  so  well  as  only  to  be  borne 
down  3  miles  an  hour,  he  is  evidently  gaining;  i.  e.,  -3  is  an  in- 
crease upon  -5.  Finally,  consider  the  thermometer  scale.  If  the 
mercury  stands  at  20°  below  0,  (marked  -20°)  at  one  hour,  and  at 
-10°  the  next  hour,  the  temperature  is  increasing;  and,  if  it  in- 
crease sufficiently  will  become  0,  passing  which  it  will  reach  + 1  °, 
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+2°,  eta  In  this  illustration,  the  quantity  passes  from  negative  to 
positive  by  passing  through  0.  This  is  assumed  as  a  fundamental 
truth  of  the  doctrine  of  positive  and  negative  quantities,  viz. :  That 

A  QUANTITY  IN  PASSING   THKOUGH  0  MAT   CHANGE  ITS  SIGN. 

[It  appears  in  geometry,  that  a  quantity  may  also  change  its  sign 
in  passing  through  infinity.  Thus  the  tangent  of  an  arc  less  than 
90°  is  positive ;  but  if  the  arc  continually  increases,  the  tangent 
becomes  infinity  at  90°,  passing  which  it  becomes  negative.] 


NAMES  OF  DIFFERENT  FORMS  OF  EXPRESSION. 

60.  A  Polynomial  is  an  expression  composed  of  two 
or  more  parts  connected  by  the  signs  plus  and  minus,  each 
of  which  parts  is  called  a  term. 

61.  A  Monomial  is  an  expression  consisting  of  one 
term. 

A  Binomial  is  a  polynomial  having  two  terms. 

A  Trinomial  is  a  polynomial  having  three  terms. 

Illustration.  5a*&— ca**-fa;— 4  (a +  5)  is  a  polynomial  of  4  terms. 
The  first  three  are  monomial  terms,  and  the  last  is  a  binomial  term. 
§ac—ef  and  x* + y*  are  examples  of  binomials.  2a*xly — 125d~m + 12 
is  a  trinomial. 

62.  A  Coefficient  of  a  term  is  that  factor  which  is 
considered  as  denoting  the  number  of  times  the  remainder 
of  the  term  is  taken. 

The  numerical  factor,  or  the  product  of  the  known  fac- 
tors in  a  term  is  most  commonly  called  the  coefficient, 
though  any  factor,  or  the  product  of  any  number  of  factors 
in  a  term  may  be  considered  as  coefficient  to  the  other 
part  of  the  term. 

Illustration. — In  the  term  6a,  6  is  the  coefficient  of  a.  In  ax,  a 
may  be  called  the  coefficient  of  $,  or  1  may  be  called  the  coefficient 
of  ax.  In  Qaxy,  6  is  the  coefficient  of  axy,  6a  of  xy,  and  Gax  of  y. 
In  5  (ab— c),  5  is  the  coefficient  of  (ab—c) ;  and  in  (2aa— cd)  xy,  (2a9 
—cd)  is  the  coefficient  of  xy. 
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63.  Similar  Terms  are  such  as  consist  of  the  same  let- 
ters affected  with  the  same  exponents. 

Illustration.  5o&,  13ab,  and  ab  are  similar.  —  l&r*yi,  Safyt,  and 
—tfy*  are  also  similar  to  each  other.  4oft,  5o&*,  and  —  2oP  are  dis- 
similar, as  are  8ax,  —  56ar*,  4CC8,  and  5ay. 


EXERCISES    IN    NOTATION. 

Ex.  1.  Write  in  mathematical  symbols,  5  times  the  square 
root  of  a,  added  to  the  cube  of  the  sum  of  a  and  b. 

Result,  (a  +  b)s+5  Va,  or  (a  +  &)8+5a*. 

How  many  terms  in  this  result  ?  What  kind  of  a  term  is 
the  first  one  ? 

2.  Write  the  second  power  of  a,  plus  3  times  the  product 
of  c  square  multiplied  by  b,  diminished  by  m  times  the 
cube  root  of  the  binomial,  the  square  root  of  a  minus  the 
cube  of  b. 

Result,  a2+S(?b—m  («*_#*)*,  or  a2+ Z#b—m  tya*—&. 

3.  Write  three  times  a  into  b,  plus  the  binomial  a  minus 
b,  divided  by  the  sum  of  a  square  and  b  cube. 

4.  Write  the  fraction,  the  product  of  the  sum  of  a  and  b 
into  the  sum  of  x  and  y,  divided  by  the  square  root  of  a 
diminished  by  the  cube  root  of  b. 

Result,  («+g(«+y). 

5.  Write  the  fraction,  a  fifth  power  diminished  by  3 
times  a  square  b  cube,  divided  by  the  square  root  of  the 
binomial  x  square  diminished  by  y  square. 

6.  Write  the  square  root  of  the  sum  of  x  and  y  equals  e 
minus  the  square  root  of  the  sum  of  x  and  b. 

7.  Write  the  fraction,  the  binomial  3  times  x  plus  1, 
divided  by  5  times  x,  minus  the  fraction  3  times  the  bino- 
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mial  x  minus  1,  divided  by  the  binomial  3x  plus  2,  is 
greater  than  9  divided  by  llz. 

8.  Write  the  square  root  of  the  fraction,  b  divided  by  a 
plus  x,  plus  the  square  root  of  the  fraction  c  divided  by  a 
minus  x,  equals  the  4th  root  of  the  fraction,  4  times  the 
product  of  b  and  c,  divided  by  a  square  minus  x  square. 

9.  Write  a  exponent  $,  minus  b  exponent  —  m.  Write  the 
result  in  three  different  forms. 

m 

10.  Write,  a  exponent  — ,  is  to  the  binomial  b  minus  x 

exponent  — $ ,  as  5  times  c  square  plus  d,  is  to  the  5th  root 

of  x  4th  power. 

m           1  _ 

Result,  a*  :  ■■       . .  .v2_i_/7  .  aV~4 

What  binomials  are  there  in  the  last  result  ? 


EXERCISES    IN    BEADING    AND    EVALUATING 

EXPRESSIONS. 

Bead  the  following  expressions,  and  find  the  value  of 
each,  when  a  =  6,  b  =  5,  c  =  4,  and  d  =  1. 

1.  a*+2ab—c  +  d.  Result,  30  +  60—4  +  1,  or  93. 

2.  2a8— 3a%+A  Result,  —44. 

3.  3  (a2— £*)  — a(c$  +  d).  Result,  15. 

4#£ 


4.  Between  the  expression  -^ — -^  and   *Jbd2—  (c*+~ib), 
which  of  the  signs,  =,  >,  or  <,  is  correct  ? 

Read  and  evaluate  the  following,  calling  a  =  16,  b  =  10, 
c  =  6,  ra  =  4,  #  =  5,  y  =  1. 


5.  (£— jr)(Va+A)  +  \/(0— £)  (z  +  y)-  Result,  76. 

2 
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6.  Vc(a  +  b)— V^Aa— b).  Result,  6.49,  nearly. 

7.  50^"?+4flf-100[a— (2z+|H      Result,  —112. 

8.  3<T*+4  {**^f+    ™    +  U\  r^u,  41. 

\z+%y       b—2y     at 

Suggestion. — Any  power  of  1  is  1. 

9.  3£— ^— - -+——  a  mP.  Result,  2451. 

x—y      b~2 

10.  Find    the  value  of    a V%*— %a-\-x VxP+Sa,   when 
x  =  5,  and  a  =  8. 

11.  Find  the  value  of  a  +  b</(z+y)~  (i— b)  ^/(a>  —  y), 
when  o  =  10,  £  =  8,  a:  =  12,  and  y  =  4. 


Suggestion.  Vfc+y)  *8  equivalent  to  \/z+y,  the  parenthesis 
and  the  vinculum  having  the  same  signification. 

12.  If  a  =  2,   #  =■  >,   a;  =  6,   and    y  =  5,    show    that" 

13.  With  the  same  values  show  that  (ay)3(bx+a%+3)~* 

__  \b(x-y)-i-[(ax)*-U2]\  20ay  __ 

(b-a)m  "      ~ 

* 

14.  Find  the  value  of  VlO  +  n— (10  +  »)i  if  rc  =  6. 

15.  Find  the  value  of  (5mi-\-5  Vx)^+Vm+xiy  if 
m  =  4,  and  x  =  9. 

Tea*  Questions. — What  are  the  chief  points  of  difference  between 
the  Arabic  or  Decimal  notation,  and  the  Literal  or  Algebraic  ? 
What  is  meant  by  the  terms  positive  and  negative  as  applied  to 
quantity  ?  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  negative  sign  when  prefixed 
to  an  exponent  ?     Read 

ai— b~$  • 


%/to— 2y 


-_=  oc  ,  or  =,  or  <,  or  >  \/mx—y-n  :  4m*. 
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SYNOPSIS    FOR    REVIEW. 

DEFINITION. 


SYMBOLS  OF 
QUANTITY. 


Arabic. 


quantities. 


Literal. 


Infinity. 


See  Arithmetic. 

r  t,      .  J  1.  More  general. 

Advantages,  -j  f #  CflfJ  ^  ^ 

Examples. 

(  Known  quantities. 

Unknown  quantities. 

Accents,  subscripts,  and 
Greek  letters. 

Difference  between  Alge- 
bra and  Arithmetic. 

Letters  in  connection. 
Two  points  of  difference. 
Figures  uHth  letters. 


1st  Law. 


2nd  Law. 
Meaning  of. 


I 


SYMBOLS  OF 

OPERATION  AND 

DEFINITIONS. 


+,  — .  j* 

Definitions  of 
Power, 
Root, 
Exponent, 
Integral  Exponent, 
Fractional  Exponent, 
Negative  Exponent, 
Radical  Sign. 


*,  -*-,  :,  ?,  o)a(c,  a^—y     V- 


How  read.    Examples. 


SYMBOLS  OF 

RELATION    AND 

DEFINITIONS. 


Geometrical  Ratio. 
Arithmetical  Ratio. 
Equality. 
Inequality. 
Variation. 


SYMBOLS  OF 
AGGREGATION 


r  ,(),[],  IK  I. 

J    Vinculum. 

I   Vertical  Line. 


SYMBOLS  OF  CONTINUATION. 
SYMBOLS  OF  DEDUCTION. 


• » 


POSITIVE  AND 

NEGATIVE 
QUANTITIES. 


Definition. 

Two  signs  of  every  quantity. 

Plus  and  minus  terms  become  positive  and  negative. 

/  Meaning. 
44  Less  than  zero."  ■<  How  negatives  increase. 

( How  a  quantity  changes  sign, 


FORMS  OF 
EXPRESSION. 


i 


Polynomial. 
Monomial. 
Binomial. 
Trinomial. 
Coefficient. 
.   Similar  Terms. 


Term. 


-  Illustrations. 


EXERCISES  IN. 

EXERCISES  IN   READING  AND  EVALUATING  EXPRESSIONS. 
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DDITION 


64.  Addition  is  the  process  of  combining  several  quan- 
tities, so  that  the  result  shall  express  the  aggregate  value 
in  the  fewest  terms  consistent  with  the  notation. 

65.  The  Sum  or  Amount  is  the  aggregate  value  of 
several  quantities,  expressed  in  the  fewest  terms  consistent 
with  the  notation. 

Illustration. — To  add  346,  234,  and  15,  is  to  find  an  expression 
for  their  aggregate  value  in  the  fewest  terms  consistent  with  the 
decimal  notation.  The  sum  or  amount  is  595,  because  it  is  such 
simplest  expression  for  the  aggregate.  In  like  manner  the  sum  of 
4ac+5&  +  2«,  13ac  +  25  +  &c,  and  12&  +  9#,  is  17ac+19a?+19&,  be- 
cause it  is  the  simplest  expression  for  the  aggregate  value  consistent 
with  the  literal  notation. 

If  the  pupil  is  acquainted  with  other  scales  of  notation  he  knows 
that  with  radix  100,  595  would  be  represented  by  2  figures,  since 
all  numbers  less  than  100  would  be  represented  by  one  figure. 


66.    Prop.    1.  —  By    Addition    similar   terms   are 

united  into  one. 

Demonstration. — Let  it  be  required  to  add  4=ac,  5ac,  —%ac,  and 
— Sac.  Now  4ac  is  4  times  ac,  and  Sac  is  5  times  the  same  quantity 
(ac).  But  4  times  and  5  times  the  same  quantity  make  9  times 
that  quantity.  Hence,  4tac  added  to  5ac  make  9ac.  To  add  —  2ac 
to  doc  we  have  to  consider  that  the  negative  quantity,  —  2ac7  is  so 
opposed  in  its  character  to  the  positive,  9ac,  as  to  tend  to  destroy 
it  when  combined  (added)  with  it.  (As  if  9ac  were  property,  and 
—2ac  debts.)  Therefore,  —  2ac  destroys  2  of  the  9  times  ac,  and 
gives,  when  added  to  it,  7ac.    In  like  manner  —  3ac  added  to  lac, 
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gives  4ac.  Thus  the  four  similar  terras,  ±ac,  5ac,  —2ac,  and  —  Sac, 
have  been  combined  (added)  into  one  term,  Aac ;  and  it  is  evident 
that  any  other  group  of  similar  terms  can  be  treated  in  the  samt 
manner,     q.  k.  d. 

EXAMPLES. 
Ex.  1.  Add  13m2n,  —  10m2n,  —6m2n,  hmht,  and  — 4m8n. 

Model  Solution.— Adding  together  13m?n  and  — 10ma7?,  the 
—  10ma/i  destroys  10  of  the  13  times  m'n  and  gives  Smrn.  Adding 
Sirfn  and  —  Gtrfn,  the  3ra27i  destroys  3  of  the  — fan9n  and  gives 
— 3m*n.  —  ihri'n  added  to  5m*n  destroys  3  of  the  5  times  m^n 
and  gives  2m2 n.  2m9n  added  to  —  4roa/i  destroys  2  of  the  — 4man 
and  gives  — 2m*n.  Hence  the  sum  of  13maw,  —  10wia;i,  — 6maw, 
5m8?&,  and  — 4m'w  is   -2m'in. 

2.  Add  18a#*,  —  5ax^,  —  lOax^,  4a#i,  and  —  6ax%,  ex- 
plaining as  above.  Result,  ax*. 

3.  Add  —  5c$x*,  -2c£z2,  8c^2,  3c%x*,  and  —4^,  ex- 
plaining as  before.  Result,  0. 

4.  Add  Sax,  6ax,  —ax,  2ax,  —  7 ax,  and  5a£. 

5.  Add  2by2,  —6by2,  —by2,  Sby2,  3by2,  and  —2by2. 

6.  Add  box2,  —lax2,  Sax2,  —Sax2,  and  ax2. 

Sum,  —2ax2. 

7.  Add  5z*,  _6a;i,  —  10a;i,  3z*,  and  llzi 

8.  Add  —6a2,  2a2,  —5a2,  4a2,  —3a2,  and  a2. 

9.  Add  —  2a/s/x,  a^/x,  —SaVx,  7a\/x,  and  —  ±a^x. 

Sum,  —aVx. 

10.  Add  —2am$,  4=aVm9  3am*,  and  —a\/m. 

Sum,  4aVm. 

11.  Add  lOtfM,  -±a§Vx,  -2a*zi,  and  4a*<v/z. 

12.  Add  \\am,  2\am,  —3am,  and  am.  Sum,  2am. 
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13.  Add  27a2,  —a2,  —28a2,  and  —4a2.       Sum,  —6a1. 

14.  Add  3m2,  — |m2,  m2,  and  — |m2.  Sum,  2^m2. 

15.  Add  7Vz,  —  5 Vx,  12Vx,  and  —  $Vz.  Sum,  llVz. 

16.  Add  9b,  ib,  —  $b,  —  Sb,  and  —  ffc        iSfom,  —  \b. 

67»  Cor.  1. — In  adding  similar  terms,  rf  the  terms  are  aU 
positive,  the  sum  is  positive;  if  all  negative,  the  sum  is 
negative ;  if  some  are  positive  and  some  negative,  the  sum 
takes  the  sign  of  that  hind  (positive  or  negative)  tohich  is  the 
greater. 

Scholium. — The  operation  of  adding  positive  and  negative  quan- 
tities may  look  to  the  pupil  like  Subtraction.  For  example,  we 
say  +5  and  -3  added  make  +  2.  Thi3  looks  like  Subtraction,  and 
in  one  view,  it  is  Subtraction.  But  why  call  it  Addition?  The 
reason  is,  because  it  is  simply  p utting  the  quantities  together — aggre- 
gating them — not  finding  their  difference.  Thus,  if  one  boy  pulls 
on  his  sleigh  5  pounds  in  one  direction,  while  another  boy  pulls 
3  pounds  in  the  opposite  direction,  the  combined  (added)  effect  is 
2  pounds  in  the  direction  in  which  the  first  pulls.  If  we  call  the 
direction  in  which  the  first  pulls,  positive,  and  the  opposite  direction 
negative,  we  have  +5  and  -3  to  add.  This  gives,  as  illustrated,  +53. 
Hence  we  see,  that  the  sum  of  +5  and  -3  is  +2. 

But  the  difference  between  +5  and  —3  is  8,  as  appears  in  the 
following  illustration :  Suppose  one  boy  is  drawing  his  sleigh  for- 
ward while  another  is  holding  back  3  lbs.  If  it  takes  just  10  lbs. 
to  move  the  sleigh  itself,  the  first  boy  will  have  to  pull  13  lbs.  to 
rget  it  on.  But  if  instead  of  holding  hack  3  lbs.,  the  second  boy 
pushes  5  lbs.,  the  first  boy  will  only  have  to  pull  5  lbs.  Thus  it 
appears,  that  the  difference  between  pushing  5  lbs.  (or  +5)  and 
holding  back  3  lbs.  (—3)  is  8  lbs. 

In  like  manner  the  sum  of  $25  of  property  and  $15  of  debt,  that 
is  the  aggregate  value  when  they  are  combined,  is  $10.  +25  and 
-15  are  + 10.  But  the  difference  between  having  $25  in  pocket,  and 
being  $15  in  debt,  is  $40.   The  difference  between  +25  and  -15  is  40. 

17.  A  thermometer  indicated  +28°  (28°  above  0);  it 
then  rose  10°,  then  fell  3°,  then  rose  2°,  and  again  fell  7°. 
What  was  the  sum  of  its  movements ;  or,  how  did  it  stand 
at  last  ? 
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Model  Solution. — Calling  upward  movement  +  and  downward 
-,  the  movements  were  +10,  -3,  +2,  and  -7,  the  sum  of  which  is 
+2.  Hence  it  rose  2°.  As  it  originally  stood  at  28°  above  0,  and, 
in  the  whole,  rose  2°,  it  stands  at  last  30°  above  0. 

18.  A  party  are  rowing  up  a  stream,  and  alternately  row 
and  rest.  During  3  periods  of  rowing  they  advance  3mn, 
%mn,  and  6mn  rods.  But  during  the  corresponding  periods 
of  resting,  they  float  down  bmn,  mn,  and  4mn  rods.  What 
was  the  result ;  did  they,  on  the  whole,  ascend  or  descend, 
and  how  much?  In  other  words,  what  is  the  sum  of 
+3mn,  +  2mn,  -j-6mn,  — bmn,  — mn,  and  — 4mn? 

Ans.  They  ascended  mn  rods.     (  +  mn.) 

19.  A  man  has  a  farm  worth  $100cd,  on  which  there  is  a 
mortgage  of  $15cd ;  he  has  personal  property  worth  %8cd, 
and  accounts  due  him  of  %%cd,  but  owes  on  account  $5cd, 
and  on  note  $11  cd.  What  is  the  sum  of  his  effects  ?  Or 
what  is  the  sum  of  -flOOctf,  —  Ihcd,  +  8cd,  +  2cd,  —bed, 
and  —  led?  Ans.  He  is  worth  $83cd.     (  +  83cd.) 

68*  Cor.  2. — The  sum  of  two  quantities,  the  one  positive 
and  the  other  negative,  is  the  numerical  difference,  with  the 
sign  of  th&  greater  prefixed. 

69*  Cor.  3. — It  appears  that  addition  in  mathematics  does 
not  always  imply  increase.  Whether  a  quantity  is  increased  or 
diminished  by  adding  another  to  it  depends  upon  the  relative 
nature  of  the  two  quantities.  If  they  both  tend  to  the  same  end, 
the  result  is  an  increase  in  that  direction.  If  they  tend  to  oppo- 
site ends,  the  result  is  a  diminution  of  the  greater  by  the  less. 


70*  Prop.  2. — Dissimilar  terms  cannot  be  united 
into  one  by  addition,  but  the  operation  of  adding  is 
represented  by  writing  them  in  succession,  the  positive 
terms  being  preceded  by  the  -f-  sign  and  the  negative 
by  the  —  sign. 
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>Nv*WiMi»^»m^  L^  **  **  required  to  add  +4cya,  +  Saby  — 2«y, 
U>'  in  4  times  cy*,  and  Sab  is  3  times  db,  a  different 

.  i  .ut\  sK'U*  y ;  the  »um  will,  therefore,  not  be  7  times,  nor,  so 
v  i,  \w  t-«tu  tell*  a»y  number  of  times,  cya  or  a&,  or  any  other 
p.,.,1,^,  .  u  u  I  we  can  only  represent  th  e  addition  th  us :  4cya  +  3o5.  In 
Vv  manner,  U>  mill  to  this  sum  —  2xy  we  can  only  represent  the 
i.  Uki  iwu,  jw  Vv*  +  &*&  +  (—  2#y).  But  since  2a?y  is  negative,  it  tends 
ivi  ilvfttivv  tno  positive  quantities  and  will  take  out  of  them  %xy. 
lUmv  ihi*  re*ult  will  be  4cy*  +  3ab— %xy.  The  effect  of  —  wmwill  be 
ilu*  '•uuu;  in  kind  as  that  of  —  2xy,  and  hence  the  total  sum  will  be 
I,//4  \  \\ub  -itoy—Mn.  As  a  similar  course  of  reasoning  can  be 
applied  to  any  case,  the  truth  of  the  proposition  appears. 
^  ku  u. 

Scholium. — In  such  an  expression  as  4cy*  +  Sab—  2xy — mn,  the  — 
ssigu  before  the  mn  does  not  signify  that  it  is  to  be  taken  from  the 
immediately  preceding  quantity ;  nor  is  this  the  signification  of 
uuy  of  the  signs.  But  the  quantities  having  the  —  sign  are  consid- 
ered as  operating  to  take  away  so  much  from  any  which  may  have 
the  +  sign,  and  vice  versa. 


EXAMPLES. 

Ex.  1.  Add  together  bax,  —lOcy,  8b,  and  — n. 

Model  Solution.  5ax  and  lQcy  being  dissimilar  will  not  unite 
into  one  term,  since  one  is  5  times  ax,  and  the  other  is  10  times  cy, 
a  different  quantity ;  therefore  I  can  only  represent  the  addition,  as 
Sax  +  (— lOcy).  But  the  lOcy  being  negative  tends  to  offset 
positive  quantities,  and  will  take  out  of  such  its  own  value. 
Hence  Sax  +  (—  lOcy)  is  Sax  —  lOcy.  To  this  adding  8ft, 
which  is  positive  and  hence  will  go  to  increase  the  result,  I 
have  Sax  —  lOcy  +  85.  Finally,  as  n  is  negative  it  diminishes  the 
result  by  its  numerical  value,  and  I  have  for  the  sum  Sax—  lOcy 
+  8&— n. 

2.  Add  together  4ffm,  —2ciy,  —8x,  and  5bn,  explaining 
as  above. 

3.  Add  —  %chi&,  4ccm,  —  6cW,  and  lOchn,  explaining 
as  before. 
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o 

4.  Add  7a~%  — 32aT5,  Cmn,  and  —5a2,  explaining  as 
before,  and  find  the  numerical  value  of  the  result  if  a  =  3? 
b  =  18,  x  =  8,  m  =  2,  and  n  =  5.  Hesult,  21. 

71*  Cor. — Adding  a  negative  quantity  is  the  name*  as  sub- 
tracting a  numerically  equal  jnsitive  quantity ;  that  is, 
m  +  (-n)  is  m-n. 


72.  Prob. — To  add  Polynomials. 

Rule. — /.  Write  the  polynomials  so  that  similar 
terms  shall  fall  in  the  same  column. 

II.  Combine  each  column  into  one  term,  and  ivrite 
the  result  underneath  with  its  own  sign. 

Tlve  polynomial  thus  found  is  the  sum  sought. 

Demonstration. — As  the  object  is  to  combine  the  quantities  into 
the  fewest  terms,  it  is  a  matter  of  convenience  to  write  similar  terms 
in  the  same  column,  as  such,  and  only  such,  can  be  united  into  one. 
(66,  70.)  Now,  since  in  polynomials  the  plus  and  minus  terms 
stand  in  the  same  relation  to  each  other  as  positive  and  negative 
quantities  (57),  they  may  be  considered  as  such,  and  united  by  67. 
The  partial  sums  will  then  be  dissimilar  terms  and  will  be  added 
by  connecting  them  with  their  own  signs  (70).     q.  e.  d. 

EXAMPLES. 

Ex.1.  Add  together  16ac— 2iii  +  xy,  3m—5xy—d—2ac, 
— 3xy— 4&c— 6m,  and  2mn— 3ac-{-  Sxy. 

Model  Solution. — Writing  the  first  polynomial  as  it  stands,  I 

arrange  the  others  so  that 
lQac  —  2m  +    xy  similar  terms  shall    stand 

—  2ac  +  3m  —  Sxy  —  d  in  the   same    column,  for 
-—  4ac  —  6m  —  3xy  convenience     in      uniting 

—  3flg  +  Sxy  +  2mn     them       There    being    no 

7qg,—  5m,  +    xy,  —  d,  +  2mn     term  similar  to    +2mn  I 
7ac  —  5m  +    xy  —  d  +  2mn     bring  it  down,  and  in  like 
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manner  —d.  8xy  and  — 3ar«/  are  5zy.  5ocy  and  —  5ajy  are  0.  0  and 
xy%  or  simply  +#y,  is  the  sum  of  the  similar  terms  in  vy.  Writing 
this  result  I  pass  to  the  next  column.  —6m  and  +  3m  are  —3m. 
—3m  and  —2m  are  —5m  which  being  the  sum  of  the  similar  terms 
in  m,  is  written  down.  In  like  manner  the  sum  of  the  term*  in  ae 
is  7ac.  The  partial  sums  are,  therefore,  7ac,  —5m,  +  a?y,  —  d,  and 
+2m».  But  these  being  dissimilar  terms  are  added  by  connecting 
them  with  their  own  signs  (70) ;  whence,  the  sum  of  the  several 
polynomials  is  7ac—5m+xy—d+2mn. 

In  like  manner  solve  and  explain  the  following  : 

2.  Add  6x  +  5ay,  —3x  +  2ay,  x—6ay,  2x-\-ay. 

Sum,  6x  +  2ay. 

3.  Add  day— 7,  —  ay  +  8,  2ay—9,  — 3a#— 11,  and  Way 
—13.  Sum,  Hay— 32. 

4.  Add    —  3ab  +  7x,  3ab—10x,  3ab—6x,  —ab  +  9x,  and 
2ab-\-kx.  Sum,  4aJ-f  4#. 

5.  Add  —6a*  +  2b,   —3b  +  2a%  —  5a*— 8i,  4a2— 2&,  and 
9J— 3a2.  #wm,  —  8a2— 2b. 

6.  Add  3a2#>  —  lab*  +  baxy,    —  taW  —  2a#4  -  az#,  ab* 
—7axy+8aW,  —10abi  +  a2b!i+3axy,  and  —  ba%*+l8a¥. 

Sum,  0. 

7.  Add   13ax2—Utf+3a<*—mn%   4cax*  +  lbf—3a%  ±f 
— 17a32  +  2ae8+2m2n  +  3mn2,  and  l(ty2— a8c. 

$wwi,  15y2 + 5acP  +-  2mn2 — 4a8c  -f  2wi2n. 

8.  Find  the  sum  of  2a8+4S2z— c2^2,   2c233+4a3— 6J^ 
and  262z— 4^+ 2a3.  Sum,  8a*—3cW. 

9.  Find  the  sum  of  8a2z2— 3xy,  bax—bxy,   9xy—5ax, 
2a2x*+xy,  m&5ax—3xy.  Sum,  lOaW+bax—xy. 

10.  Find  the  sum  of  2bx— 12,  3^— 2&r,  5x*—3Vx,  Wx 
+  12,  z*+3,  and  5a2— 7Vz.  Sum,  14^-4V^  +  3. 

11.  What  is  the  sum  of  20aWx  +  15ah  —  15a2c^— 23aA  ? 

Ans.,  5a2(?x—8ah. 
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12.  What  is  the  sum  of  lGxy  —  Mm  +  17xy  +  43Awi? 

Ans.,  33xy  +  39hm. 

13.  What  is  the  sum  of  5c4  —  49an  -f-  10c4  f  14an  ? 

-4?ia.,  15c4  —  35an. 

14.  What  is  the  sum  of  lOxlyl  —  17sk  +  lbxty  +  bsk 

-  4z*yi?  Arts.,  21z*yi  —  12sk. 

Scholium  I. — In  practice,  the  expert  will  not  take  the  trouble  to 
arrange  the  polynomials,  but  will  simply  select  and  combine  the 
similar  terms,  writing  each  result  in  the  total  sum,  at  once.  Thus, 
in  solving  Ex.  7,  when  the  object  is  simply  to  find  the  sum,  and  not, 
as  above,  to  explain  the  process,  we  proceed  as  follows :  Noting  the 
lSoar1,  we  cast  the  eye  along  till  we  find  the  similar  term,  +4aaj3, 
and  say  "+17aaP;v  again,  casting  the  eye  along  till  we  find 
—Ylax*,  we  say  "0."  Therefore  nothing  is  written  in  the  sum  foi 
these  terms,  as  they  mutually  destroy  each  other.  Again,  looking 
to  — 14y9,  and  then  on  to  15y*,  we  say  uyV  and,  passing  on  to 
+4ya,  say  "5ya,"  and  again  passing  on  to  10ya  and  say  "  15yY 
This  being  the  sum  of  the  terms  in  ya,  it  is  then  written  in  tht 
answer.  In  the  same  manner  the  work  is  carried  on  to  completion ; 
L  e.j  only  naming  results,  and  writing  them  in  the  total  sum. 

In  this  manner,  write  the  answers  in  the  following  ex- 
amples: 

15.  Add  3x  —  by  +  4e,  2x  —  2y  —  3c,  and  —  x  +  3y-\-  c. 

Slim,  \x  —  ±y  +  2c. 

16.  Add   11a  +  13a  —  Id,    4a  —  lQx  —  2d,    and    —  9a 

—  x  +  3d.  Stem,  6a  +  2x  — -  6rf. 

17.  Add     3ax  —  My  +  2mn  —  16,      2by  —  bmn  +  11, 
3mn  —  2ax  -f-  5,     and     —  by  -f  mn  —  ax. 

Sum,  mn  — -  36y. 

18.  Add  6amx  —  3b  +  4=cxy  —  2aa?,   4ft  —  3cxy  +  5aa? 
llcxy  —  xy  —  Samx  —  3ax*,  and  hxy  —  6  —  b. 

Sum,  \2cxy  —  2amx  +  4cxy  —  6. 
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19.  Add  2xy  —  2a?,  3a?  +  xy,  x2  +  xy,  and  4.f*  —  3yx. 

20.  Add  2ax  —  30,  3a?  —  2ax,  5a?  —  3a;*,  and  3a/z+10. 

£ww,  8a?  —  20. 

21.  Add  Sa^x2  —  3ax,  lax  —  bxy,  9xy  —  box,  and  2a2a? 

22.  Add  6ax*  +  5Vx,  — 2oa?  —  6a;*,  3oa?— 10s*,  —  lax2 
+  3y/x,  and  ax2  -f  11  y/x. 

23.  Add     6xy  —  12a?,    —  4a?  +  3a;y,    4a?  —  2a;y,    and 

—  dxy  +  4a?. 

24.  Add  lax  —  130  +  3a;*,  5a?  +  3aa;  +  9a?,  7zy  —  4Va 
+  90,  and  y/x  +  40  —  6z2. 

25.  Add  3a"2  +  #c-^  +  10,  —  5a"2  +  6bc+2e*  —  15, 
and  __  4^-2  __  %c  _  io<?  +  21. 

26.  Add  7a— bf,  8V#  +  2a,  bf—Vx,  and  —  9a  +  7_Vz 
together.  /Sfow,  14A/a;. 

27.  Add  4mtt  +  3a#— 4c,  3x— lab  +  2wm,  and  3m2—  4p 
together.  #zw/;  6wm  —  ab  —  4c  +  3x  +  3m2  —  Ip. 

28.  Find  the  sum  of    3a2  +  2ab  +  ffl,    ba2  —  Sab  +  &, 

—  a2  +  bob  —  b2,    18a2  —  20a£  —  19b2,    and     14a2  —  3ab 
+  2062. 

29.  Find  the  sum  of  4a?  —  5a3  —  5aa?  +  6a2x,  6a3  +  3a? 
4-  4aa?  +  2a2a:,  —  Hz3  +  Wax2  —  15alr,  13aa?  —  27a2a; 
+  18a8,     3d2x  —  20a3  +  12a?,     and     31a2z  —  2a?  —  31aa? 

—  7a?.  Sum,  —  7a?  —  a8. 

30.  Find  the  sum  of  2a&  +  12  —  a?y,  x$y  +  xy  +  10, 
3xy$  +  2a?#  —  xy,  bxy  -f  11  +  xy/y,  and  17  —  2a?y  —  x^y. 

Stem,  2ab  -f  50  +  bxy  —  a?y  -f-  4txVy. 
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31.  Add    x^  +  ax— ab,    ab—Vx  +  xy,   ax+xy—4ab,   xl 
•4-Vx—x,  and  xy+xy-\-ax. 

Sum,  2x*  +  3ax—4:ab  +  4txy—x. 

32.  Add  1xly—2x<>/y  +  7,  Vxy  +  3xy i  +  2,  3y  V~x—  Vyx 
—6,  9yVx— fy^x— 3,  and  l  +  7xyl—2yxK 

tium,  18zly  +  3xyi  +  l. 

Scholium  2. — The  object  and  process  of  addition,  as  now  ex- 
plained, will  be  seen  to  be  identical  with  the  same  iu  Arithmetic, 
except  what  grows  out  of  the  notation,  and  the  consideration  of 
positive  and  negative  quantities.  For  example,  in  the  decimal 
notation  let  it  be  required  to  add  248,  10506,  5003,  81,  and  106. 
The  units  in  the  several  numbers  are  similar  terms,  and  hence  are 
combined  into  one :  so  also  of  the  tens,  and  of  the  hundreds.  To 
make  this  still  more  evident,  let  n  stand  for  units,  t  for  tens,  h  for 
hundreds,  th  for  thousands,  and  t  th  for  ten  thousands.  248  is  then 
2A  +  4rf  +  8w,  10506  is  UfA  +  5A  +  6tf,  5003  is  5ft +3u,  81  is  8*  +  l«, 
and  106  is  lA  +  6w.  Writing  these  so  that  similar  terms  shall  fall 
in  the  same  column,  we  have  the  arrangement  in  the  margin. 
Whence,  adding,  we  get  the  sum.  The  process  of  carrying  has  no 
analogy  in  the  literal  notation,  since  the  relative  values  of  the  terms 

are  not  supposed  to  be  known. 
Again,  there  is  nothing  usually 
found  in  the  decimal  addition 
like  positive  and  negative  quan- 
tities. With  these  two  excep- 
tions the  processes  are  essen- 
tially the  same.  The  same  may 
25944  be  said  of  addition  of  compound 

numbers. 


2h  +  U  +  Su 

It.th 

+  5k 

+  6u 

5th 

+  Su 
St  +  lu 

\h 

+  (yu 

It.th  +■  5th  +  9h  -f-  U  -f  4w 

73.  Prop.  3. — Literals  terms,  which  are  similar  only 
with  respect  to  part  of  their  factors,  may  be  united 
into  one  term  with  a,  polynomial  coefficient. 

Demonstration. — Let  it  be  required  to  add  5/mj,  —  2ra,  and  2mx. 
These  terms  are  similar,  only  with  respect  to  #,  and  we  may  say  5a 
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times  x  and  —2c  times  x  make  (5a— 2c)  times  x)  or  (5a— 2c)a  And 
then,  5a— 2c  times  a;  and  2w  times  x  make  (5a— 2c+2w)  time*  a:,  or 
(5a— 2c+2w)#.    Q.  e.  d. 

EXAMPLES. 

Ex.  1.  Add  ax2,   —bx2,   —2CX2,  and  kmx2,  with  respect 
to  a?.  Sum,  (a—b—2c-\-±m)x2. 

2.  Add  4xy,  Saxy,  —lOmzy,  and  cxy,  with  respect  toxy. 

Sum,  (4  + 3a— I0m+c)xy. 

3.  Add  amz  +  2dy,  2cx—3dy,  and  3^a:+5^,  with  respect 
to  x  and  y.  Sum,  (am  +  2c+3d)x  +  (5—-d)y. 

4.  Find  the  sum  of  ax2 -\- by2  +  cxy,  and  mx2—ny2—pxy. 

Sum,  (a  +  m)  x2-\-(b—ri)y2+(c—p)xy, 

5.  Find  the  sum  of  aafl+ba?+cz,  and  atzS—lPtf—cto. 

Sum,  (a  +  a2)zB+(b--bs)x2  +  (c--ci)x. 

6.  Find  the  sum  of  (a— b  +  c)\/x,  (a  +  b—c)Vx,  and 
(b  +  c— a)  Vx.  Sum,  (a  +  b  +  c)  Vx. 

7.  Find    the    sum     of    2ax~myi  +  soc  _  fyrhT^  4-  3£, 
3^Wy  +  2fo+^-2&,  and^-6  +  f     ] 


2a^t  ^  ^f 

#w?w,  3  (a +  70  ^  +  5bc  +  fa~V"l 

8.  Add    2x4y2+2x~my%— 2z?,    —  5^y2  +  2r2x-myfz  —  a 
+  6x8,  3z*y2— 2b2x~my%  +  3a,  and  —  2x*  +  cy. 


74.  Prop.  4. — Terms  ivhich  have  a  common,  com- 
pound, or  polynomial  factor,  may  he  regarded  as 
similar  and  added  with  respect  to  that  factor. 

Demonstration.    5(a;a— y2),  2{xl— y*)  and  — 3(a*— y*)  make,  when 
added  with  respect  to  (if—y2),  4(j?*— jr),  for  they  are  5-1-2—3,  or  4 
times  the  same  quantity  (x*—y*).     In  a  similar  manner  we  may 
reason  on  other  cases.     Q.  E.  D. 
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EXAMPLES. 

jUx.  1.  Find  the  sum   of   <\/x  +  n— 3a3,  bx2—2  Vx+n, 
3  Vs  +  w— W,  and  10^+8  Vs  +  fl. 

/SW?*,  10  Vx  +  n  +  Sx2. 

2.  Find  the  sum  of  6a— 6  (a— i)  +  7,  3a-fl2(a— *)— 8. 
and  2  (a— *)  — 3a— 20.  &m,  6a— 21  +  8  (a— J). 

3.  Find    the    sum    of    7(m  +  3)— 16  (m— 3),    8(m  +  3) 
4_7(m_3),  and  3  (m— 3)— 4(m-f  3). 

iSwwi,  ll(ra  +  3)— 6(m— 3). 

4.  Find  the  sum  of  $  \Za—3b—{ \/a^3b +.£•  ^0^3* 

5.  Add   3  (a  -  c)  (a?  +  #)-*,    — --T,    — ^=,     and 

*(«+*)  (*+*)-*  Sum,  *@*±<}. 

Vz+y* 


6.  Find  the  sum  of  a(a  +  b)  +  3  Va—x,  —±a(a  +  b) 
+-  la  (a  —  x)i,  —6a  \/a  —  a;  +  11a  (a  +  £),  —  2a  (a  +  £) 
— 2  (a— x)%,  and  5a  (a  +  b)-\- 14  Va— a;. 


7.  Add  a  \/x—-y  +  bxy  +  c(a  +  x)29  —bxy  +  (a  +  c)(a  +  xy 
+  {?— J/)K  2bxy+(a—l)  \/x—y—a(a+x)2. 

Sum,  2a  {x—y)*  +  2bxy  +  2c(a  +  x)2. 

8.  Show  that  Vx  +  by  +  ax  —  z  +  amy  +  c  *s/x  +dz+y 
=  (am  +  b  +  l)y+(e  +  l)xt  +  (d—l)z  +  ax. 

Te9t  Questions. — Does  addition  always  imply  an  increase? 
When  does  it  not?  When  does  it?  What  is  addition  ?  How  are 
similar  terms  added  ?  How  are  dissimilar  added?  Give  the  Rule 
for  adding  polynomials  and  demonstrate  it  ? 
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f  DEFS. 


SYNOPSIS 
"  Addition. 

.  Sum,  or  Amount 

f  I.  Similar  Terms,    dbm. 


PROPS. 


■  2.  Dissimilar  Terms.    Dem. 


Cor.  l.—Sign  of  turn. 
Cor.  %.—Sum  of  PosUiu 

and  Negative. 
Cot.  S— Addition  not  al 

ways  increase. 

(  Sell.— Sign  of  term. 
J  Cot.— Addition  of  Nega- 
*         tite  =  Subtraction  of 
Positive. 


I 


(Sch.  1.— Practical method 
Sch.  ft.— Same  as  in  Bed 


PROPS 


f  3.  Terms  Partially  Similar. 
[  4.  Compound  Similar  Terms. 


I        mat  Notation. 


ECTION   IIL 


75.  Subtraction  is,  primarily,  the  process  of  taking  a 
less  quantity  from  a  greater. 

In  an  enlarged  sense,  Subtraction  comes  to  mean  taking 
one  quantity  from  another  irrespective  of  their  magnitudes. 

Subtraction  also  comprehends  all  processes  of  finding  the 
difference  between  quantities. 

The  terms  Minuend,  Subtrahend,  and  Remainder,  are  used  as  in 
Arithmetic. 

40 
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76.  The  Difference  between  two  quantities  is,  in  its 
primary  signification,  the  number  of  units  which  lie  between 
them ;  or,  it  is  what  must  be  added  to  one  in  order  to  produce 
the  other. 

When  it  is  required  to  take  one  quantity  from  another, 
the  difference  is  what  must  be  added  to  the  Subtrahend  in 
or^er  to  produce  the  Minuend. 

Scholium. — The  most  comprehensive  and  fundamental  notion  of 
difference  is  this :  Having  reached  any  specified  point  in  a  scale  of 
numbers,  or  in  estimating  magnitude,  in  what  direction,  and  how 
far  must  we  pass  to  reach  another  specified  point  in  the  scale  of 
numbers,  or  in  the  value  of  the  magnitude. 

Illustration. — When  we  ask,  "  What  is  the  difference  between  3 
and  8  ? "  we  ordinarily  mean,  "  Over  how  many  units  must  we  pass 
in  reckoning  from  3  to  8  ? "  That  is,  "  How  many  units  added  to 
Swill  make  8?" 

Let  us  use  the  following  device  to  illustrate  the  whole  subject. 
Consider  A  the  zero  point  on  the  line  BC.     Call  distances  to  the 


+ 


B  I  C 

— w,— 9,— 8,— 7,— 6,— 6,— 4,  -8,-2,-1 ,    0  + 1 ,  +  i,  +  8,  +  4,  +  5,  +  6,  +  7,  +  8,  +  A,  +  m 

right  of  A  positive  (+),  and  distances  to  the  left  negative  (-).  Also 
call  reckoning  towards  the  right  positive  and  towards  the  left 
negative,  from  any  point  on  the  scale. 

1st.  The  difference  between  3  and  8,  means  either,  how  far,  and 
in  what  direction  must  we  go  to  pass  from  3  to  8  or  to  pass  from  8 
to  3  ?  In  the  first  case  we  pass  5  to  the  right,  and  say  3  from  8  is 
+5,  understanding  that  3  and  8  are  both  positive.  But  to  pass 
from  8  to  3,  we  pass  5  towards  the  left,  and  hence  say  S  from  3 
gives  -5.  These  two  operations  are  represented  thus:  8—3  =  5, 
and  3-8  =  -5. 

2nd.  The  difference  between  -3  and  -8  means  either,  how  far 
and  in  what  direction  must  we  pass  to  go  from  -3  to  -8,  or  from  -8 
to  -8?    To  pass  from  -3  to  -8,  we  pass  5  towards  the  left,  and 
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Demonstration. — Let  it  be  required  to  add  +4<jy2,  +  3a&,  —  2xyy 
and  -win.  4ey*  is  4  times  cya,  and  Sab  is  3  times  ab,  a  different 
quantity  from  cy* ;  the  sum  will,  therefore,  not  be  7  times,  nor,  so 
far  as  we  can  tell,  any  number  of  times,  cy9  or  ab,  or  any  other 
quantity,  and  we  can  only  represent  the  addition  thus :  4cya  +  Sab.  In 
like  manner,  to  add  to  this  sum  —  2xy  we  can  only  represent  the 
addition,  as  4cya  +  Sab  +  (—  2xy).  But  since  2xy  is  negative,  it  tends 
to  destroy  the  positive  quantities  and  will  take  out  of  them  2xy. 
Hence  the  result  will  be  4cy*  +  Sab— 2xy.  The  effect  of  —  mn  will  be 
the  same  in  kind  as  that  of  —2xy,  and  hence  the  total  sum  will  be 
4:cy*  +  Sab— 2xy— mn.  As  a  similar  course  of  reasoning  can  be 
applied    to    any    case,    the    truth    of   the    proposition  appears. 

Q.  E.  D. 

Scholium. — In  such  an  expression  as  4cya  +  3a&—  2xy — mn,  the  — 
sign  before  the  mn  does  not  signify  that  it  is  to  be  taken  from  the 
immediately  preceding  quantity ;  nor  is  this  the  signification  of 
any  of  the  signs.  But  the  quantities  having  the  —  sign  are  consid- 
ered as  operating  to  take  away  so  much  from  any  which  may  have 
the  +  sign,  and  vice  versa. 


EXAMPLES. 

Ex.  1.  Add  together  bax,  —  lOcy,  8 J,  and  —  n. 

Model  Solution.  Sax  and  lOcy  being  dissimilar  will  not  unite 
into  one  term,  since  one  is  5  times  ax}  and  the  other  is  10  times  cy, 
a  different  quantity ;  therefore  I  can  only  represent  the  addition,  as 
5az+  (—IQcy).  But  the  lOcy  being  negative  tends  to  offset 
positive  quantities,  and  will  take  out  of  such  its  own  value. 
Hence  Sax  +  (—  lOcy)  is  Sax  —  lOcy.  To  this  adding  8ft, 
which  is  positive  and  hence  will  go  to  increase  the  result,  I 
have  Sax  —  lOcy  +  85.  Finally,  as  n  is  negative  it  diminishes  the 
result  by  its  numerical  value,  and  I  have  for  the  sum  Sax—lQcy 
+  $b— n. 

2.  Add  together  4#m,  —  2c^y,  —8x,  and  5Sn,  explaining 
as  above. 

3.  Add  —  %c?nik,  4cm,  —6c*m%  and  lOchn,  explaining 
as  before. 
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4.  Add  7a~2b,  —  32x~*,  Cm/?,  and  —5a2,  explaining  as 
before,  and  find  the  numerical  value  of  the  result  if  a  =  3, 
b  =  18,  a;  =  8,  m  =  2,  and  /i  =  5.  Result,  21. 

7i.  Cor. — Adding  a  negative  quantity  is  the  same*  as  sub- 
tracting a  numerically  equal  positive  quantity ;  thai  is, 
m  +  (— n)  is  m— n. 


72.  Prob. — To  add  Polynomials. 

Rule. — /.  Write  the  polynomials  so  that  similar 
terms  shall  fall  in  the  same  column, 

II.  Combine  each  column  into  one  term,  and  write 
the  result  underneath  with  its  own  sign. 

Tfie  polynomial  thus  found  is  the  sum  sought. 

Demonstration. — As  the  object  is  to  combine  the  quantities  into 
the  fewest  terms,  it  is  a  matter  of  convenience  to  write  similar  terms 
in  the  same  column,  as  such,  and  only  such,  can  be  united  into  one. 
(66,  70.)  Now,  since  in  polynomials  the  plus  and  minus  terms 
stand  in  the  same  relation  to  each  other  as  positive  and  negative 
quantities  (57),  they  may  be  considered  as  such,  and  united  by  67. 
The  partial  sums  will  then  be  dissimilar  terms  and  will  be  added 
by  connecting  them  with  their  own  signs  (70).     Q.  E.  d. 

EXAMPLES. 

Ex.  1.  Add  together  16ac—2in  +  %y,  3m—5xy—d—2ac, 
— 3xy— \ac— 6m,  and  2m  n  — 3ac  +  8xy. 

Model  Solution. — Writing  the  first  polynomial  as  it  stands,  I 

arrange  the  others  so  that 
16ac  —  2m  +    XV  similar  terms  shall    stand 

—  2ac  +  3m  —  bxy  —  d  in  the   same    column,   for 
— -  4ac  —  6m  —  3xy  convenience     in      uniting 

—  3«£ +  Sxy  -f  2mn     them       There    being    no 

7ac,  —  5m,  +    xy,  —  d, -f  2mn     term  similar  to    +2mn  I 
Hoc  —  5m  +    xy  —  d  -\-  2mn     bring  it  down,  and  in  like 
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manner  —  d.  Sxy  and  —  3xy  are  5xy.  5xy  and  —  5<vy  are  0.  0  and 
ajy,  or  simply  +ay,  is  the  sum  of  the  similar  terms  in  asy.  Writing 
this  result  I  pass  to  the  next  column.  —6m  and  +  37n  are  —3m. 
— 3m  and  —  2m  are  —5m  which  being  the  sum  of  the  similar  terms 
in  m%  is  written  down.  In  like  manner  the  sum  of  the  term*  in  ac 
is  lac.  The  partial  sums  are,  therefore,  lac,  —5m,  +wy}  —d,  and 
+  2mn.  But  these  being  dissimilar  terms  are  added  by  connecting 
them  with  their  own  signs  (70) ;  whence,  the  sum  of  the  several 
polynomials  is  lac— 5m+xy— d  +  2mn. 

In  like  manner  solve  and  explain  the  following  : 

2.  Add  6x  +  5ay,  —3x  +  2ay,  x—6ay,  2x-\-ay. 

Sum,  6x  +  2ay. 

3.  Add  day— 1,  —ay  +  8,  2ay— 9,  —3ay—ll,  and  Way 
—13.  Sum,  llay—32. 

4.  Add    —3ab  +  7x,  3ab—10x,  3ab—6x,  —ab  +  9x,  and 
2ab  +  ±x.  Stem,  iab  +  lx. 

5.  Add  —6a*  +  2b,   —3b  +  2a%  —  5a2— 8b,  4a2— 2*,  and 
9b— 3a2.  Sum,  —8a2— 2b. 

6.  Add  3aW  —  laV  +  boxy,    —  7a2J8  —  2ah*  —  axy,  a¥ 
—laxy  +  8a2&,  —\0a¥  +  aW+3axy,  and  —  5a2*8  +  18a  J4. 

Sum,  0. 

7.  Add   \3ax>—  Utf  +  3a<?— mn%   4aa2+15#2— 3a8c,  4y> 
—17032  +  2ac8+2m2H  +  3mn2,  and  10y2— a8c. 

$wm,  15y2 + bat?  -f-  2mn2 — 4a8c  -f  2m2n. 

8.  Find  the  sum  of  2a8+4#^— <?x>,   2c2s2+4a8— 6b% 
and  2&x— 4<?xi+ 2a8.  Swwi,  8a8— S^z2. 

9.  Find  the  sum  of  8a2xi—3xy,  bax—bxy,   9xy—bax, 
2ah?+xy,  and  box— 3xy.  Sum,  10a2x2+bax—xy. 

10.  Find  the  sum  of  2bx— 12,  3Z3— 2*3,  5x>—3\/x,  eVx 
+  12,  ^+3,  and  53s1— 7  Vs.  Sum,  Ux*-4:Vx +3. 

11.  What  is  the  sum  of  20a2cix  +  lbah-lba2cix—23ah  ? 

<4?i£.j  ba2<?x— 8ah. 
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12.  What  is  the  sum  of  lGxy  —  £hm  +  Ytxy  +  43A?n? 

A?is.,  33xy  +  39hm. 

13.  What  is  the  sum  of  5c4  —  49arc  +  10c4  +  14an  ? 

-4ws.,  15c4  —  35aw. 

14.  What  is  the  sum  of  lOxfy*  —  17 sk  +  15afy*  +  5*£ 

—  4a%i  ?  .4/*$.,  21xiyi  —  12sk. 

Scholium  I. — In  practice,  the  expert  will  not  take  the  trouble  to 
arrange  the  polynomials,  but  will  simply  select  and  combine  the 
similar  terms,  writing  each  result  in  the  total  sum,  at  once.  Thus, 
in  solving  Ex.  1,  when  the  object  is  simply  to  find  the  sum,  and  not, 
as  above,  to  explain  the  process,  we  proceed  as  follows :  Noting  the 
13ao?2,  we  cast  the  eye  along  till  we  find  the  similar  term,  +  4cwr,l 
and  say  u+17aa?;v  again,  casting  the  eye  along  till  we  find 
— 17aa?,  we  say  "0."  Therefore  nothing  is  written  in  the  sum  foi 
these  terms,  as  they  mutually  destroy  each  other.  Again,  looking 
to  —  14y9,  and  then  on  to  15y*,  we  say  uyV'  an(*>  passing  on  to 
+4ya,  say  u5yV  and  again  passing  on  to  10ya  and  say  "  15yY 
This  being  the  sum  of  the  terms  in  ya,  it  is  then  written  in  the 
answer.  In  the  same  manner  the  work  is  carried  on  to  completion ; 
i.  e.,  only  naming  results,  and  writing  them  in  the  total  sum. 

In  this  manner,  write  the  answers  in  the  following  ex- 
amples : 

15.  Add  3x  —  5y  +  ic,  2x  —  2y  —  3c,  and  —x  +  3y  +  c. 

Sum,  ±x  —  ±y  +  2c. 

16.  Add  11a  +  L3x  —  7d,    4a  —  lOx  —  2d,    and  —  9a 

—  x  +  3d.  Sum,   6a  +  2x  —  6d. 

17.  Add     3ax  —  4%  +  2mn  —  16,      2by  —  hmn  +  11> 
3mn  —  2ax  +  5,    and     —  by  +  mn  —  ax. 

Sum,  mn  —  3by. 

18.  Add  6amx  —  3b  +  kcxy  —  2ax2,   4 J  —  3cxy  +  Sax2 
llcxy  —  xy  —  Samx  —  3ax*9  and  5a?//  —  6  —  b. 

Sum,  L2cxy  —  2amx  +  4xy  —  6. 
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19.  Add  2xy  —  2s2,  3s2  +  xy,  s2  +  xy,  and  ±x*  —  3yx, 

20.  Add  2ax  —  30,  3s2  —  2ax,  5s2  —  3s*,  and  3\/S+10. 

Sum,  8s2  —  20. 

21.  Add  8a2s2  —  3as,  7os  —  bxy,  dxy  —  5as,  and  2a2s2 

22.  Add  6os2  +  5Vs,  _2as2  —  6s*,  30s2— 10s*,  —  7as2 
+  3V#,  and  aa,*2  +•  ll\/s. 

23.  Add     6a;y  —  12s2,    —  4a2  +  3sy,    4a2  —  2sy,    and 

—  dxy  +  4s2. 

24.  Add  4os  —  130  +  3s*,  5s2  +  3as  +  9s2,  7xy  —  4Vz 
+  90,  and  Vx  +  40  —  6s2. 

25.  Add  3a"2  +  4fc  —  e2  +  10,  -  5a"2  +  6bc+2e>  —  15, 
and  —  4a"2  —  9bc  —  lOe2  +  21. 

26.  Add  7a— bf,  8V#  +  2a,  5y*—Vx,  and  _9a  +  7_y« 
together.  #mw?,  14  Vs. 

27.  Add  4:mn +  3ab— &,  3s— 4aS  +  2wm,  and  3m2-—  4p 
together.  Sum,  Qmn  —  ab  —  4c  +  3x  +  Sm2  —  4p. 

28.  Find  the  sum  of    3a2  +  2ad  +  4&,    5a2  —  8a&  +  W9 

—  a2  +  5a6  —  i2,    18a2  —  20a*  —  1962,    and     14a2  —  dab 
+  20£2. 

29.  Find  the  sum  of  4s3  —  5a8  —  5as2  +  6a2s,  6a8  +  3s3 
+  4as*  +  2a2s,  —  17s3  +  19as2  —  15a2s,  ISax2  —  27a2s 
+  18a8,     3a2s  —  20a8  +  12s3,     and     31a2s  —  2s3  —  31as2 

—  7s3.  /Sum,  —  7s3  —  a8. 

30.  Find  the  sum  of  2aS  +  12  —  s2^,  s%  +  sy  +  10, 
3xyl  +  2a?y  —  xy,  5xy  +  11  +  sVy,  and  17  —  2s2y  —  s*y. 

/Sfom,  2aJ  +  50  +  hxy  —  a?y  +  4:xVy- 
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31.  Add    xl+ax— ab,    ab—Vz  +  xy,  ax  +  xy—4ab,  x$ 
4-Vz—z,  and  xy+xy-\-az. 

Sum,  2x$  +  3ax—4ab  +  4xy—x. 

32.  Add7z%— 2xVy+7,  V~xy  +  3xyl  +  2,  3yVz—Vyz 
—6,  9yVz—4:ylx— 3,  and  l  +  7xyb—2yxK 

tium,  lSx^y +  3x^  +  1. 

Scholium  2. — The  object  and  process  of  addition,  as  now  ex- 
plained, will  be  seen  to  be  identical  with  the  same  in  Arithmetic, 
except  what  grows  out  of  the  notation,  and  the  consideration  of 
positive  and  negative  quantities.  For  example,  in  the  decimal 
notation  let  it  be  required  to  add  248,  10506,  5003,  81,  and  106. 
The  units  in  the  several  numbers  are  similar  terms,  and  hence  are 
combined  into  one :  so  also  of  the  tens,  and  of  the  hundreds.  To 
make  this  still  more  evident,  let  v  stand  for  units,  t  for  tens,  h  for 
hundreds,  th  for  thousands,  aid  t  t.h  for  ten  thousands.  248  is  then 
2A  +  4rf  +  8w,  10506  is  UtA  +  5A  +  G«,  5003  is  5th  +  Zu,  81  is  8£  +  liz, 
and  106  is  lh  +  6u.  Writing  these  so  that  similar  terms  shall  fall 
in  the  same  column,  we  have  the  arrangement  in  the  margin. 
Whence,  adding,  we  get  the  sum.  The  process  of  carrying  has  no 
analogy  in  the  literal  notation,  since  the  relative  values  of  the  terms 

are  not  supposed  to  be  known. 
Again,  there  is  nothing  usually 
found  in  the  decimal  addition 
like  positive  and  negative  quan- 
tities. With  these  two  excep- 
tions the  processes  are  essen- 
tially the  same.  The  same  may 
25044  be  said  of  addition  of  compound 

numbers. 


%h  +  it  +  Su 

lt.th 

+  bh 

+  6w 

mil 

+  3u 
St  +  lu 

in 

+  Gu 

It.th  -h  5th  +  9//,  +  U  +  ±11 

73.  Prop.  3. — Literal  terms,  which  are  similar  only 
with  respect  to  part  of  their  factors,  may  be  united 
into  one  term  with  a  polynomial  coefficient. 

Demonstration. — Let  it  be  required  to  add  5«a?,  —  2rx}  and  2mx. 
These  terms  are  similar,  only  with  respect  to  «,  and  we  may  say  5a 
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dines  x  and  —  2c  times  x  make  (5a— 2c)  times  x}  or  (5a— 2c)a  And 
then,  5a— 2c  times  #  and  2?#  times  «  make  (5a— 2<;-f  2m)  timea  a?,  or 
(5a— 2<;+2m)a\    Q.  e.  d. 

EXAMPLES. 

Ex.  1.  Add  ax2,  —bx2,   —2CX2,  and  ±?nx2,  with  respect 
to  x2.  Sum,  (a—b—2c+4m)x2. 

2.  Add  4xy,  3axy,  —lOmxy,  and  cxy,  with  respect  to  xy. 

Sum,  (4  + 3a— 10m+c)xy. 

3.  Add  amx  +  2dy,  2cx—3dy,  and  3dx+oy,  with  respect 
to  x  and  y.  /SWtw,  (tfm  +  2c-f  3rf)#+(5  — d)y. 

4.  Find  the  sum  of  ax2  +  by2-\-cxy,  and  wz2 — ny2 — pxy. 

Sum,  (a+m)  x2  +  (b—ri)  y2 +  (c—p)  xy. 

5.  Find  the  sum  of  axs+bx2+cx,  and  cfixS—ifiaP—cfo. 

Sum,  (a+a2)xz-\-(b--Jf)x2-\-{c—-ci)x. 

6.  Find  the  sum  of  (a— b  +  c)V%,  (a  +  b—c)Vx,  and 
(b  +  c— a)  V%-  Sum,  (a  +  b  +  c)  Vx. 

7.  Find    the    sum     of    2ax~myi  +  3bc  —  \arhr*5  +  3fl, 
3to-*Vy+2fo+— ^-^  and?^—»  +  f     1 


2a2x%  X"1  ah^ 

Sum,  3  la  +  h)  ^  +  bbc  +  }<rtr*. 

8.  Add    2zy+2z~'w^__2:e3,    —  5*»y  +  2r2x~my*  —  « 
+  6z8,  doty2— 2b2x~myi  +  3a,  and  — 2^+cy. 


74.  Prop.  4. — Terms  which  have  a  common  com- 
pound, or  polynomial  factor,  may  be  regarded  as 
similar  and  added  with  respect  to  that  factor. 

Demonstration.    5(#a— ya),  2{x1— ya)  and  — 3(#a— y')  make,  when 
added  with  respect  to  (x^—y2),  4(xq  — y2),  for  they  are  5  +2— 3,  or  4 
times  the  same  quantity  (ar1— ya).     In  a  similar  manner  we  may 
reason  on  other  cases.     Q.  B.  D. 
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EXAMPLES. 

jUx.  1.  Find  the  sum   of   Vx  +  n— 3x*,  5X2— 2  Vx+n, 
3  Vx+n—W,  and  l0x*+8\/x  +  n. 

Sum,  lO^x  +  n  +  bx2. 

2.  Find  the  sum  of  6a— 6  (a— *)  +  7,  3a  +  12  (a— *)— 8. 
and  2  (a— J)~ 3a— 20.  Sum,  6a— 21  +  8  (a— J). 

3.  Find    the    sum    of    7(m  +  3)— 16  (m— 3),    8(m  +  3) 
+  7(m_3),  and  3  (m— 3)— 4  (m  +  3). 

Sum,  ll(ra  +  3)— 6(ra— 3). 

4.  Find  the  sum   of  i^^^b^{\^a^3b-\-.i\/a^3b 
—ft^a—Sb.  Sum,  -^\^a—3b. 

5.  Add   3  (a  -  c)  (x  +  tff*9    —^TV    -l=i  >    and 

(z+y2)*     Vx+f 

Ha+e)  (x+tf-i.  Sum>  8(80  +  0 a 

Vs+y8 


6.  Find  the  sum  of  a(a  +  b)+3  Va^x,  —  4a(a  +  £) 
+  7a  (a  —  »)*,  —6a  Va  —  %  +  Ha  (a  +  £),  —  2a  (a  +  £) 
—2  (a— #)i,  and  5a  (a  +  b)  +14  Va—x. 


7.  Add  a\/x— y  +  bxy  +  c(a  +  x)2,  —bxy  +  (a  +  c)(a  +  xy 
+  {x— yft,  2bxy+(a—l)  Vx—y—a  (a+x)2. 

Sum,  2a(x—y)i  +  2bxy  +  2c(a+x)*. 

8.  Show  that  \/z  +  by  +  az  —  z  +  amy  +  c  Vx  +dz+y 
=  (am  +  b  +  l)y+(e  +  l)xt  +  (d—l)z+ax. 

Te9t  Questions. — Does  addition  always  imply  an  increase? 
When  does  it  not?  When  does  it  ?  What  is  addition  ?  How  are 
similar  terms  added  ?  How  are  dissimilar  added  ?  Give  the  Rule 
for  adding  polynomials  and  demonstrate  it  ? 
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f  DEFS. 


SYNOPSIS. 


"  Addition. 

.  Sum,  or  Amount. 


f  I.  Similar  Terms,    dbm. 


PROPS.  - 


Cor.  1.— Sign  of  sum. 
Cor.  2.— Sum  of  PosUivt 

and  Negative. 
Cor.  3  — Addition  not  al 

ways  increase. 

(  Sob.— Sign  of  term. 
J  Cor.— Addition  of  Nega- 
i         live  =  Subtraction  of 
[        Positive. 

{Sch.  1.— Practical  method 
Sch.  2.— Same  as  in  Deci- 
mal Notation. 


■  2.  Dissimilar  Terms,    dem. 


PROPS.   { 


f  3.  Terms  Partially  Similar. 


1 4.  Compound  Similar  Terms. 


ECTION  IIL 


75.  Subtraction  is,  primarily,  the  process  of  taking  a 
less  quantity  from  a  greater. 

In  an  enlarged  sense,  Subtraction  comes  to  mean  taking 
one  quantity  from  another  irrespective  of  their  magnitudes. 

Subtraction  also  comprehends  all  processes  of  finding  the 
difference  between  quantities. 

The  terms  Minuend,  Subtrahend,  and  Remainder,  are  used  as  in 
Arithmetic. 

40 
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76.  The  Difference  between  two  quantities  is,  in  its 
primary  signification,  the  number  of  units  which  lie  between 
them ;  or,  it  is  what  must  be  added  to  one  in  order  to  produce 

the  other. 

When  it  is  required  to  take  one  quantity  from  another, 
the  difference  is  tvhat  must  be  added  to  the  Subtrahend  in 
ortfer  to  produce  the  Minuend. 

Scholium. — The  most  comprehensive  and  fundamental  notion  of 
difference  is  this :  Having  reached  any  specified  point  in  a  scale  of 
numbers,  or  in  estimating  magnitude,  in  what  direction,  and  how 
far  must  we  pass  to  reach  another  specified  point  in  the  scale  of 
numbers,  or  in  the  value  of  the  magnitude. 

Illustration.— When  we  ask,  "  What  is  the  difference  between  3 
and  8  ? "  we  ordinarily  mean,  "  Over  how  many  units  must  we  pass 
in  reckoning  from  3  to  8  ? "  That  is,  "  How  many  units  added  to 
3  will  make  8?" 

Let  us  use  the  following  device  to  illustrate  the  whole  subject. 
Consider  A  the  zero  point  on  the  line  BC.    Call  distances  to  the 


+ 


B  I  C 

— w,— 9,— 8,-7,— 6,— 6,— 4, -3—  2,— 1,    0  +  l,  +  i,+8,  +  4,+5,  +  6,  +  7,  +  8,+A,  +  w» 

right  of  A  positive  (+),  and  distances  to  the  left  negative  (-).  Also 
call  reckoning  towards  the  right  positive  and  towards  the  left 
negative,  from  any  point  on  the  scale. 

1st.  The  difference  between  3  and  8,  means  either,  how  far,  and 
in  what  direction  must  we  go  to  pass  from  3  to  8  or  to  pass  from  8 
to  3  ?  In  the  first  case  we  pass  5  to  the  right,  and  say  3  from  8  is 
+5,  understanding  that  3  and  8  are  both  positive.  But  to  pass 
from  8  to  3,  we  pass  5  towards  the  left,  and  hence  say  S  from  3 
gives  -5.  These  two  operations  are  represented  thus :  8—3  =  5, 
and  3—8  =  -5. 

2nd.  The  difference  between  -3  and  -8  means  either,  how  far 
and  in  what  direction  must  we  pass  to  go  from  -3  to  -8,  or  from  -8 
to  -3?    To  pass  from  -3  to  -8,  we  pass  5  towards  the  left,  and 
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3.  From  lbax  +  2Py— 6aW  take  —  bax— Wy— Sahfi. 

Bern.,  20ax  +  6Viy—3a2x*. 

4.  From  8a$b~2—dxy  + 15— 2Vxy  take  S  +  lOxy— 3a*£"* 

Rem.,  Ua*b-2—13xy  +  T—Wzy. 

5.  From  4^*— 3c  +  12i%*  take  8%*+4a2z*— 2tf. 

.Rem.,  4i%*— 3<?+2tf 

6.  From  a2— 2aJ-}-#8  take  a2+2ab  +  &. 

Rem.,  -  4ai 

7.  From  a2— S2  take  a2— 2ab— S2.  jBtf/ft.,  2a£. 

8.  From    24^2—14my  +  18^2— 14^-27^  lake    llxy* 
—10m#— ±x2y2+20xz2— 8. 

9.  From  npmx2  —  18n8  +  19m4  —  24  taka  7pma?—±r& 
+  10m4— 17. 

10.  From  a2+2a*  +  *2  take  a2— %al+&. 

11.  From  a3+3a2j  +  3^2  + js  take  a%_ 3a2b  +  SaP— K 

1 2.  From  a;*  +  2zfy* + yf  take  tf * — 2zfyi  4.  yi . 

13.  From  6\/z+#  +  4a22*  take  3  (z+y)*— 4a2z2. 

Biff.,  dVx+y  +  Sa2^. 


Suggestion. — Regard  *sjx-\y  as  one  quantity,  and  observe  that 
3  («+y)i  is  the  same  as  3  V^y* 

14.  From    6x— 3  V^y  +  17  (a  +  *)    take     2s+7  Vxy 
+4  («  +  *)•  /)«/.,  4z-10\/zy+13(a  +  i). 

15.  From  10— a  +  b~ c  +  x  take  a  +  J— c— x— 90. 

16.  From  6m -f£w—  $«  —  1  take  2m— £n-f  £«— 2. 

2>ijf.,  4m +  n— a  +  1. 
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Scholium  I. — When  several  polynomials  are  to  be  combined, 
some  by  addition  and  some  by  subtraction,  it  will  be  found  expe- 
dient to  write  them  so  that  similar  terms  will  fall  under  each  other, 
writing  the  several  subtrahends  with  their  signs  changed,  and  then 
add  the  quantities  as  they  stand. 

17.  From  the  sum  of  2ay4— -2b  +  3ax,  2ayi+b—ax,  and 
3b— ay2+3—y,  subtract  3ay2+4i— ax-V  y. 

Result,  —2b+3ax+3—2y. 

18.  From  the  sum  of  3a2+xf—2by,  ba2+3xf—3by, 
and  3xy2+4:a2+by,  subtract  2a2— xy2— -bby+b. 

Result,  10a2+8xif+by—b. 

19.  From  the  sum  of  a2&— 3y2+bxy,  3a2V*+3<if— 2xy, 
and  by2-r3a2tP—xy  +  ti,  subtract  aW+xy—y2. 

Result,  (ja2b2  +  Gy2+xy  +  9. 

20.  ToSaa2— 7c*  +  8ml  — %c-*9     add    3cb— 4c?-»-f-2aa*. 

then  subtract  10m*— bxy  +  3cb— 12a- n,  add  Gml  —  llcb  *  dn 

— 4a#2,  subtract  —  lCa-x3— 2mi+±cb,  add  bmt  -I-  Gc~n,  and 
subtract  ±xy— 2n. 

Result,  Wajfi—PZcb  + 1  lm*  +  12c~n  +  xy  +  bn. 

21.  To  Hcyi  +  Sax— bb,  add  <lb-2n{-*  +  m,  then  sub- 
tract box— 4m +  3  and  —  3ax  +  bry~%  —  0,  add  lOax— 2b 
+  'om— 3,  and  subtract  3m— 10cy~l— 2m. 

Result,  106'y"J+  Wax— 3b  +  12m. 

Scholium  2. — The  proficient  solves  such  examples  as  the  above, 
and,  in  fact,  all  kindred  ones,  without  re-writing  the  quantities. 
Thus,  to  obtain  the  result  in  Ex.  20,  he  looks  at  Sax*,  casts  his  eye 
along  till  he  sees  2aa?a,  says  lax2 ;  then  looks  forward  to  — 4*wa,  and 
says  Sax1 ;  then  notices  —  \Qax*  in  a  subtrahend,  and  hence  thinks  of 
it  as  +16tf<r\  and  says  19aa?a.  Again  taking  up  — 7c&,  he  looks 
along  noticing  the  similar  terms  and  says,  mentally,  — 4c&,  —  7c&, 

— 1&&,  —  2%cb.     Again,  he  takes  up  Smhi  and  running  through 

with  the  similar  terms,  says,  —2mi,  4?ai,  6wi,  llmi.    And  so  for 
all  the  other  terms. 
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This  is  the  practiced  way  of  solving  such  examples  ;  and  the  pu^nl 
should  exercise  himself  till  he  can  write  out  the  result  at  once.  He  can 
go  over  the  preceding  examples  thus,  and  should  also  solve,  with- 
out writing,  those  which  follow. 

22.  From  13a2— 2ax— W  take  btf-^lax— &. 

23.  From  20ax—Vz  +  3d  take  lax +  5x1— d. 

24.  From  5ab  +  2l^— c+bc-b  take  b*—2ab  +  bc. 

25.  From  az~3— ax^  +  cx— d  take  ax*— ax~2— ex— 2d. 

Dijf.,  a(x-*—z*)  +  (c+e)x+d. 

Suggestion. — This  would  at  first  become  ax~z—ax*  +  cx+ez+d. 
But  this  may  evidently  be  written  as  above. 

26.  From  z2y—S  <fxy—§ay  take  3a%  +  3  (xyfi—±ay. 

27.  From  the  sum  of  lax— 150 +  4#*,  btf+dax  +  lOVx, 

and  90— 2ax— \2*/x\    take    the    sum  of    2ax— 80  +  72?, 

7a;*— 8aa-70,  and  30— \x^y  —  2^  +  4«% 

Result,  ll«a;+60— zl— 4ta2x*.   , 

78.  Cor.  1. —  When  a  parenthesis,  or  any  symbol  of  like 
signification  (50),  occurs  in  a  polynomial,  preceded  by  a  — 
sign,  and  the  parenthesis  or  equivalent  symbol  is  removed,  the 
signs  of  all  the  terms  which  were  within  must  be  changed,  since 
the  sign  —  indicates  that  the  quantity  within  the  parenthesis  is 
a  subtrahend. 

28.  Eemove  the  parenthesis  from  the  polynomial  Satz 

+  2b2y2—(5dbx—2m2z-{-8bPy2)  and  represent  the  result  in  its 
simplest  form.  Do  the  work  mentally,  writing  only  the 
result. 

Result,  2m?z—2aix—6bY. 

29.  Eemove  the  parenthesis  from  ba— 4#-f  3c—  (— 3a 
+  2 J— c).  Result,  8a— 6b  +  1c. 
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30.  Bemove  the  parenthesis  from  ia  —  5x  — •  (a  — •  4#) 
-\-(x— 8a).  Result,  —5a. 

Queries. — In  Ex.  28  is  the  sign  of  5a*x  changed  ?  What  is  its 
sign  as  it  stands  in  the  parenthesis  ?    Is  the  —  sign  which  appears 

in  the  result  before  5ai»,  the  same  as  the  one  before  the  parenthesis 
in  the  example  ?  No.  What  became  of  that  before  the  parenthe- 
sis? An*.  The  operation  which  it  indicated  having  been  per- 
formed, it  was  dropped.  In  Ex.  30,  why  are  not  the  signs  of  the 
terms  in  the  last  parenthesis  changed  ? 

79.  Cor.  2. — A  parenthesis  preceded  by  the  —  sign  can 
be  placed  around  any  number  of  terms  by  changing  the  signs 
of  all  the  terms.  The  reason  of  this  is  evident ,  since  by 
removing  the  parenthesis  according  to  the  preceding  corollary, 
the  expression  would  return  to  its  original  form. 

31.  Introduce  within  a  parenthesis  the  3d,  4th  and  5th 
terms  of  the  following  expression:  Gax— 2cd— Sm  +  5x— 2y 
+x—4a. 

Result,  tjax—2cd—  (8m  —5x+2y)  -f  x — 4a. 

32.  Introduce  within  a  parenthesis  the  last  throe  terms 
of  4xy+2cb—8x—5  +  2b. 

Result,  4:xy  +  2cb—(8x  +  5—2b). 

33.  Include  in  brackets  the  3d,  4th,  and  5th  terms  of 
5ax— 2x2+3x— 12ay-\- 15.  Also  the  4th  and  5th.  Also 
the  2d  and  3d. 

Form  of  the  first  and  last,  5ax— 2x2+(3x— 12a#+15), 
box—  (2a2— Sx)  —  12ay  + 15. 

Query. — In  the  last  is  the  sign  of  2a*  changed  ? 

34.  Prove  that    (3z— 6y)  +  (4y— 4z)  +  2  (x  +  2y)  =  % 

35.  Prove  that  £  (a  +  b— c)+i  (b  +  c—a)  =  b. 
86.  Prove  that  6a— 45— 2  (a  +  b)  =  2  (2a— 3i). 
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37.  Prove  that  a«  +  6aty  +  3  —  (x2  +  ±x2y  +  l)=2(xiy  +  l). 
*38.  Prove  that    £  (a— bb  +  $c)  +  ±  (5b  —  2a  +  $c)  =  {c 

39.  Prove  that  i(a2— a  +  l)+i(2a2— a +  2)  =  ^  (10a2 
—7a +  10). 

40.  Prove  that  £a-f  |&— (%a—\b)  =  J. 

41.  Prove  that  \  (9— 15a;)—  H12— 20a?)  —  i(45a;— 20) 
=  l-4z. 

42.  Prove  that  £  (a— bb+$c)  +  £  (a— J5+|c)  =  ^(900 
—36^  + 25c). 

80.  Cor.  3. —  FPften  several  parentheses  occur,  included  the 
one  tvithin  the  other,  begin  the  removal  ivith  the  inside  one. 

43.  Eemove  the  parentheses  and  other  marks  of  aggre- 
gation from  4a—  j  —  [c— d  +  (4a;2— 1 )  —  xy\  — dy  \ . 

Result,  ^a  +  c—d+lxZ—l—zy  +  Sy. 

44.  Show  that  a—[b—\c—(d-'e^-f)\] 

=  tf_[j_|c_(rf_,+/)j] 

=  a-[b-\c-d+e—f\] 
=  a-[b-c  +  d-e+f] 
=  a—b  +  c—d+c—f. 

45.  Eemove  the  marks  of  aggregation  from  the  expres- 
sion 7a  —  1 3a  —  [4a  —  (5a — 2a)  ]  \ ,  and  afterwards  reduce 
the  result  to  its  simplest  form.  Also  combine  and  remove 
at  the  same  time.  Result,  5a. 

46.  Remove  the  marks  of  aggregation  from  a  +  2b—  \ 6a 
—  [3£+(8a;— 2  +  by— a;)  +  4a]  — 3b\. 

Result,  8b—a-\-1(x—by—2. 

Scholium  3. — Terms  having  common  literal  factors  may  be 
regarded  as  similar  with  respect  to  these,  and  treated  accordingly, 
the  other  factors  in  each  term  being  regarded  as  coefficients. 


*  This,  and  the  examples  which  follow  in  this  section,  may  be  omitted  and  taken 
in  the  review  after  Fractions,  if  thought  best  by  the  teacher. 
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47.  From  ax  +  by—cz  take  my— nx  +  2z. 

Result,  (a-\-n)x+(b—m)y—(c  +  2)z. 

48.  From  ax*+bxy  +  ctf  take  dxt—hxy  +  kf. 

Result,  (a—d)xi+(b  +  h)  xy  +  (c—k) y*. 

49.  From  Vx+y  +  Sax--12  take  4t(x+y)l  +  b— 2ax. 

Result,  5ax—3(x+y)l—12—b. 

50.  From  ahP—laxy  +  Wxtf  take  c^— 8cxy+6x*f. 

Result,  (a*— tya?— (4a— 8c)  zy  +  (4a8— 6)ary. 
Show  that  the  second  term  in  the  last  result  may  be  +  (8c— 4a). 

51.  From  Vx*  -  y*  -  2  (a  +  x)i  +  3   take  -3  Va+x 
+  4(3*— y*)l— 1.  iZ««K,  (a+z)*— 3 V^2— ^+4. 
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DEFINITIONS. 


Subtraction. 

Subtrahend. 

Minuend. 

Difference.  |  8CH0LIUM 


ILLUSTRATION.    Diagram. 


GENERAL      }  «      «     „   ,.    ^ 

PROBLEM       fR"le.  DEM.         J  Sch.  l.-Both  add.  and  sub. 

rnuDLtm.      j  j  ScH>  2.— Practical  method. 


BRACKETS. 


r  Cor.  I. — To  remove. 
Cor.  2.— To  introduce. 
Cor.  3.— Several. 
TERMS  PARTIALLY  SIMILAR.     Sch.  3. 


Test  Questions. — What  two  answers  can  you  give  to  the  ques- 
tion, "  What  is  the  difference  between  10  and  6  ? "  Why  do  you 
change  the  signs  of  the  subtrahend  in  subtracting  ?  Why  do  you 
add  the  subtrahend,  with  signs  changed,  to  the  minuend  ?  When 
do  you  change  the  signs  in  removing  a  parenthesis?  Why  ?  What 
becomes  of  the  sign  before  the  brackets  ?  In  removing  a  parenthe- 
sis preceded  by  a  —  sign,  is  the  sign  of  the  first  term  changed  as 
well  as  the  others  ?  State  in  the  briefest  manner  the  theory  of  sub- 
traction ?  Reply.  Subtraction  is  finding  the  difference  between 
quantities,  that  is,  finding  what  must  be  added  to  one  quantity  to 
produce  the  other.  This  difference  may  always  be  considered  a« 
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oou*i*tin£  of  two  parts,  one  of  which  destroys  the  subtrahend,  ant. 
th*  othor  part  is  the  minuend  itself.  Hence,  to  perform  subtrac- 
tion, we  change  the  signs  of  the  subtrahend  to  get  that  part  of  the 
difference  which  destroys  the  subtrahend,  and  add  this  result  to 
♦he  minuend,  which  is  the  other  part  of  the  difference. 


EC 


HE 


ultlnllnatinn  I 

...   «»C?  ^i 
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TION   IV. 


81.  Multiplication  is  the  process  of  finding  the  sim- 
plest expression  for  a  quantity  which  shall  be  as  many 
times  a  given  quantity,  or  such  a  part  of  that  quantity,  as 
is  represented  by  a  specified  number. 

The  quantity  to  be  multiplied  is  called  the  Multiplicand. 
The  number  by  which  we  multiply  is  called  the  Multiplier. 
Taken  together,  the  multiplier  and  multiplicand  are  called 
Factors.    The  result  is  the  Product. 

82.  Cor.  1. — The  multiplier  must  always  be  conceived  as 
an  abstract  number,  since  it  shows  HOW  many  times  the  mul- 
tiplicand is  to  be  taken. 

Thus,  to  propose  to  multiply  $12  by  $5  is  absurd.  We  can  under- 
stand that  5  times  $12  is  $60 ;  but  what  is  meant  by  5  dollars 
times  ? 

83.  Cor.  2. — The  product  is  always  of  the  same  hind  as 
the  multiplicand. 

84.  Scholium. — It  is  frequently  convenient  in  practice  to  speak 
of  the  multiplier  as  positive  or  negative,  although,  literally  under- 
stood, this  is  a  contradiction  of  Cor.  1,  which  requires  the  multi- 
plier to  be  conceived  as  mere  number.    In  a  strict  analysis,  the 
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multiplier  in  such  cases  is  to  be  considered,  first,  without  reference 
to  its  sign,  i.  «.,  as  abstract,  and  then  the  sign  is  to  be  interpreted 
as  indicating  what  is  to  be  done  with  the  product,  when  it  is  taken 
in  connection  with  other  quantities. 


85.  Prop.  1. — The  product  of  several  factors  is  the 
same  in  whatever  order  they  are  taken. 

Demonstration. — 1st.    ax&,  is  a  taken  b  times,  or  a+a  +  a+a 

+a to  b  terms.     Now,  if  we  take  1  unit  from  each  term 

(each  a),  we  shall  get  b  units ;  and  this  process  can  be  repeated  a 
times,  giving  a  times  &,  or  b  x  a.  .-.  a  x  b  =  b  x  a. 

2nd.  When  there  are  more  than  two  factors,  as  abc.  We  have 
shown  that  ab  =  ba.  Now  call  this  product  w,  whence  abc  =  wtc. 
But  by  part  1st,  mc  =  cm.  .*.  abc  =  bac  =  cab  =  cba.  In  like  man- 
ner we  may  show  that  the  product  of  any  number  of  factors  is  the 
same  in  whatever  order  they  are  taken,    q.  e.  d. 

Scholium. — If  the  multiplicand  is  concrete,  the  reasoning  is  still 

the  same.     Thus  $ax(  =  $a  +  )a  +  |a  +  ta, etc.  to  5 

terms.  Now  take  $1  from  each  of  the  terms  of  fa  each,  and  we 
have  $b;  and  this  process  can  be  repeated  a  times,  giving  $b  x  a.  .: 
$axb=  $bxa.    Notice  that  in  each  case  the  multiplier  is  abstract. 

8G»  Prop.  2. —  When  two  factors  have  the  same 
sign  their  product  is  positive ;  when  they  have  dif- 
ferent signs  their  product  is  negative. 

Demonstration. — 1st.  Let  thefactors  be  +a  and  +  5.  Consider- 
ing a  as  the  multiplier,  we  are  to  take  +&,  a  times,  which  gives  -i-ab, 
a  being  considered  as  abstract  in  the  operation,  and  the  product, 
+  a5,  being  of  the  same  kind  as  the  multiplicand  ;  that  is,  positive. 
Now,  when  the  product,  +  ab,  is  taken  in  connection  with  otl»«>r 
quantities,  the  sign  +  of  the  multiplier,  a,  shows  that  it  is  to  be 
added;  that  is,  written  with  its  sign  unchanged.  .\  (  +  &)x(  +  a) 
=  +db. 

2nd.  Let  the  factors  be  —a  and  —  b.  Considering  a  as  the  mul- 
tiplier, we  are  to  take  —5,  a  times,  which  gives  —ab,a  being  con- 
sidered as  abstract  in  the  operation,  and  the  product,  —  ah,  being  of 
the  same  kind  as  the  multiplicand ;  that  is,  negative.  Now,  when 
this  product,  —  ab,  is  taken  in  connection  with  other  quantities^  thft 
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sign  —  of  the  multiplier  shows  that  it  is  to  be  subtracted ;  that  is, 
written  with  its  sign  changed.  /.  (—b)  x  (— a)  =  +ab. 

3d.  Let  the  factors  be  —a  and  +&.  Considering  a  as  the  multi- 
plier, we  are  to  take  +&,  a  times,  which  gives  +  ab,  a  being  consid- 
ered as  abstract  in  the  operation,  and  the  product,  +a#,  being  of 
the  same  kind  as  the  multiplicand ;  that  is,  positive.  Now,  when 
this  product,  +oZ>,  is  taken  in  connection  with  other  quantities,  the 
sign  —  of  the  multiplier  shows  that  it  is  to  be  subtracted;  that  is, 
written  with  its  sign  changed.  .-.  (  +  &)  x  (— a)  =  —ab. 

4th.  Let  the  factors  be  +a  and  —  b.  Considering  a  as  the  mul- 
tiplier, we  are  to  take  —  &,  a  times,  which  gives  —ah,  a  beidg 
considered  as  abstract  in  the  operation,  and  the  product,  —  ab, 
being  of  the  same  kind  as  the  multiplicand ;  that  is,  negative. 
Now,  when  this  product,  — a&,  is  taken  in  connection  with  other 
quantities,  the  sign  +  of  the  multiplier  shows  that  it  is  to  be 
added;  that  is,  written  with  its  own  sign.  .-.  (—b)  x  (+ a)  =  —  ab. 
q.  E.  D. 

87.  Cor.  1. — The  product  of  any  number  of  positive  foe- 

tors  is  positive. 

Thus  (+a)  x  (  +  &)  x  (+c)  x  (+d)  =  abed,  since  (  +  a)  x  (+&) 
=  +a&,  which,  in  turn  multiplied  by  +c,  gives  +a5c,  etc. 

88.  Cor.  2. — The  product  of  an  even  number  of  negative 
factors  is  positive ;  since  we  can  multiply  them  two  and  two, 
thus  obtaining  positive  products,  which  positive  products  multi- 
plied together  make  the  complete  product  positive. 

Thus  (-a)  x  (— b)  x  (-c)  x  (-d)  x  (-e)  x  (— /)  =  (+ab)  x  (+cd) 
x  (+ef)  =  +abcdef  or  abedtf. 

89 .  Cor.  3. — The  product  of  an  odd  number  of  negative 
factors  is  negative  ;  since,  by  the  last  corollary,  the  product  of 
all  but  one  (an  even  number)  of  such  factors  is  positive,  and 
then  this  multiplied  by  the  remaining  negative  factor  gives 
(  + )  X  ( — ),  and  hence  is  negative. 


90.  Prop.  3. — The  product  of  two  or  more  factors 
consisting  of  the  same  quantity  affected  with  expo- 
nents, is  the  common  quantity  with  an  exponent 
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equal  to  the  sum  of  the  exponents  of  the  factors. 
That  is,  amxan  =  am+n;  or  tf**aH:&  =  a™+n+',  etc., 
whether  the  exponents  are  integral  or  fractional,  positive 
or  negative.  0 

Demonstration. — 1st.  When  the  exponents  are  positive  integers. 
Let  it  be  required  to  multiply  a3  by  a*,  a*  =  aaa,  and  a*  =  aa. 
.•.  fl'xa1  =  aaa  •  aa  =  a6.  That  is,  there  are  three  factors  each  a,  in 
a9,  and  two  like  factors  in  a? ;  and,  as  the  product  consists  of  all  the 
factors  in  both  multiplier  and  multiplicand,  it  will  contain  five 
factors  each  a,  and  hence  is  a\ 

In  general :  To  multiply  am  by  a*  and  a*.    am  =  aaa to  m 

factors,  an  =  aaaaa to  n  factors,  and  a'  —  aaaaa  -  -  -  -  to  s 

factors.  Hence  the  product,  being  composed  of  all  the  factors  in  the 
quantities  to  be  multiplied  together,  contains  m  +  n  +  *  factors  each  a, 
which  is  represented  aM  *-*  *-•.  Since  it  is  evident  that  this  reasoning 
can  be  extended  to  any  number  of  factors;  the  proposition  is 
proved  in  the  case  of  positive  integral  exponents. 

2nd.   When  the  exponents  are  positive  fractions.    Let  it  be  required 

fi  ft  4* 

to  multiply  64*  by  64*.  Now  64*  =4-4,  /.  «.,  2  of  the  3  equal 
factors  which  make  64.  In  like  manner  64*  is  2  •  2  •  2  •  2  •  2.  And 
since  4-4  is  2 -2- 2 -2,  64*x64*  =  2-2  2-2  x  2  2-  2  22  =  29,  or  9 
of  the  6  equal  factors  into  which  64  is  resolvable,  and  may  be 
represented  64*  .-.  64*  x  64*  =  29  =  64*  =  64*  +  *. 

m  em 

In  general,  let  a*  be  multiplied  by  a*,  a"*  means  m  of  the  n 
equal  factors  composing  a.  Now,  if  each  of  these  n  factors  be 
resolved  into  b  factors,  a  will  be  resolved  into  on  factors,  and  to 

m 

make  the  quantity  a*  we  shall  have  to  take  bm  instead  of  m  factors. 

m  Am  c 

Hence  a»  =  a7™.    In    like  manner   a*   may   be  shown  equal  to 

en  m         e  bm         en 

ah ;  whence  a»  x  a*  =  a*»  x  a**.  This  now  signifies  that  a  is  to  be 
resolved  into  bn  factors,  and  bm+cm  of  them  taken  to  form  the 

m  e  bm  en  bm-\  en  me 

product.  .  \  a*xas  =  dfi*  xdF*  =  a  bn  ,  or  a*  *.  Finally,  as  it  is 
evident  that  this  reasoning  can  be  extended  to  any  number  of  fac- 
tors, the  proposition  is  proved  in  the  case  of  positive  fractional 
exponents. 
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3d.   When  the  exponents  are  negative.    Let  it  be  required  to  multi- 
ply  2-«  by  2-\    2~'  is  I,  and  2-  is  1    .-.  2~' x  2">  =  ^  x  *- 

=  Si  i  or  2~6- 

26' 

In  general,  a-"*  x  a~*  =  a  m  \     For  a-**  =  — ,  and  a~*  =  — 

11  1  1 

(43).      Whence  arm  x  ar*  =  —  x  —  = =  — —  by  the  pre- 

v     J  am     a*      amxa*      am+* 

ceding  parts  of  this  demonstration ;  and  by  (43)  -—  =  arm-*. 

This  reasoning  may  also  be  extended  to  any  number  of  factors. 

Q.  E.  D. 

EXAMPLES. 

Ex.  1.  Prove  as  above  that  81*  x  81*  =  81 V  and  that 
8l¥  =  81*. 

2.  Prove  that  #xrf  =  ma+b. 

3.  Prove  that  16"J  x  16"*  =  16"*. 

4.  Prove  that  25-*  x  25*  is  1. 

5.  Prove  that  a~2  x  a8  is  a. 

Scholium. — The  student  must  be  careful  to  notice  the  difference 
between  the  signification  of  a  fraction  used  as  an  exponent,  and  its 
common  signification.  Thus  f  used  as  an  exponent  signifies  that  a 
nnmber  is  resolved  into  3  equal  factors,  and  the  product  of  2  of  them 
taken ;  whereas  f  used  as  a  common  fraction  signifies  that  a  quantity 
is  to  be  separated  into  3  equal  parts,  and  the  sum  of  two  of  them 
taken. 


91.  Prob. — To  multiply  Monomials. 

Rule. — Multiply  the  numerical  coefficients,  and 
to  this  product  affix  the  letters  of  all  the  factors, 
affecting  each  with  an  exponent  equal  to  the  sum 
of  all  the  exponents  of  that  letter  in  all  the  factors. 
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The  sign  j) f  the  product  will  be  +  except  when  there 
is  an  odd  number  of  negative  factors;  in  which 
case  it  will  be  — . 

Demonstration. — This  rule  is  but  an  application  of  the  preced- 
ing principles.  Since  the  product  is  composed  of  all  the  factors  of 
the  given  factors,  and  the  order  of  arrangement  of  the  factors  in  the 
product  does  not  affect  its  value,  we  can  write  the  product,  putting, 
the  continued  product  of  the  numerical  factors  first,  and  then 
grouping  the  literal  factors  so  that  like  letters  shall  come  together. 
Finally,  performing  the  operations  indicated,  by  multiplying  the 
numerical  factors  as  in  the  decimal  notation,  and  the  like  literal 
factors  by  adding  the  exponents,  the  product  is  completed. 

EXAMPLES. 

Ex.  1.  Multiply  together  3a2bx,  2clPy,  and  5ac*z. 

Model  Solution. — Since  the  product  must  contain  all  the  factors 
of  the  given  factors,  and  the  order  of  arrangement  is  immaterial 
(85),  3a8fa x 2cb*y  x  5ac*x  =  3 •  2 •  5  x a?a xbb*xcc*xxxxy,  which, 
by  performing  the  operations  indicated,  becomes  30a*54cVy. 

2.  Multiply  together  3abxy,  2a4bx3,  lOcx2,  ±y%,  and  a. 

Prod.,  240o6#teY. 

3.  Multiply  together  bax2,  —2by,  —3a2c,  ax9,  and  —  2y\ 

Prod.,  —Wa*bcx*y*. 

4.  Multiply  together  mxn,  2m2x3,  —Sax2,  —5m8,  and  kahf. 

Prod,  120a4m*+'x*+r+». 

6.  What  is  the  product  of  —2(fnd,  —IQac*,  —cPx, 
—ktPx*,  and  —  <?.  Ans.,  — 80am+1cm+n+2rfVl+1. 

6.  Multiply  3x*  by  2x±.  Prod.,  6z*. 

7.  Multiply  60a*  by  8ai  Prod.,  480a*. 

8.  Multiply  daW  by  —  7a*ji  Prod.,  -21a*i*. 
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9.  Multiply  5a*6*  by  n<^b~H.  Prod.,  Sbah. 

10.  Multiply  10a2  by  3a"2.  Prod.,  30 

11.  Multiply  3y»  by  6y2.  Prod.,  lSy^?. 
:"    12.  Multiply  13s»  by  5 A  Prod.,  65z^r, 

13.  Multiply  —  50a*  by  —4a*  .Protf.,  200a*. 

14.  Multiply  309a^m  by  9a^*».  Prod.,  2781a™#»+». 

15.  Multiply  —  5arhj-*  by  — 3zy.  JVotf.,  15zy. 

16.  Multiply  xi  by  aT*.  Prod.,  xK 

17.  Multiply  #*  by  or™.  Prod.,  1. 

18.  Multiply  a2b'c  by  a3fc  JProtf.,  a5. 

19.  Multiply  Vaa  by  (fix.  Prod.,  aW. 

20.  Multiply  tfa*  by  Va*  Prod.,  a^. 


92.  Prob. — To  multiply  two  factors  together  when  one 
or  both  are  polynomials. 

Rtde. — Multiply  each  term  of  the  multiplicand  by 
each  term  of  the  multiplier,  and  add  the  products. 

Demonstration. — Thus,  if  any  quantity  is  to  be  multiplied  by  a 
+  5— c,  if  we  take  it  a  times  (•/.  e.  multiply  by  a),  then  b  times,  and 
add  the  results,  we  have  taken  it  a +6  times.  But  this  is  taking  it 
c  too  many  times,  as  the  multiplier  required  it  to  be  taken  a +8 
minus  e  times.  Hence  we  must  multiply  by  c,  and  subtract  this 
product  from  the  sum  of  the  other  two.  Now  to  subtract  this  pro- 
duct is  simply  to  add  it  with  its  signs  changed  (77).  But,  giving 
the  —  sign  of  e  its  effect  as  we  multiply,  will  change  the  signs  of  the 
product,  and  we  can  add  the  partial  products  as  they  stand. 

Q.  B.  D. 
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EXAMPLES. 

Ex.  1.  Multiply  2a— 3b  +  ±c  by  Sa  +  2£— 5c. 

Model  Solution. — Writing  the  multiplier  under  the  multiplicand, 
as  a  matter  of  convenience,  I  have 

2a  —  35    +    4c 
3a   +  25    —    5c 

6aa  —  9o5  +  12oc 

+  4o5  —  65*  +    85c 

—  lOac  +  15^c  —  SOe* 

6aa  —  5a5  +    2ac  —  65*  +  235c  —  20c8 

Now  taking  the  multiplicand  3a  times,  I  have  6aa— 9o5+12ac. 
Taking  it  25  times,  I  have  4o5— 65a  +  85c.  I  have  thus  taken  it  too 
many  times,  by  5c  times.  Hence  I  am  to  take  it  5c  times,  and  then 
subtract  this  partial  product  from  the  others.  Therefore  I  multiply 
by  5c,  and  change  the  signs  as  I  proceed,  and  finally  add  the  three 
partial  products.    I  thus  obtain  3a +25— 5c  times  the  multiplicand. 

2.  Multiply  x+y  by  x-\~ y.  Prod.,  x2+2xy+y2. 

3.  Multiply  5z+4y  by  3z—2y. 

Prod.,  15x2  +  2xy—8y*. 

4.  Multiply  aP  +  xy—y2  by  x— y. 

Prod.,  x3—2xy2+ys. 

5.  Multiply  2ac?—dby  by  2c3— 3y2. 

Prod,  ±a&— 65e%— (tecY  +  %1. 

6.  Multiply  a?+bP  +  c2—ab—ac—bc  by  a  +  b  +  c. 

7.  Multiply  a3 +  3a2x+3ax*  +  x*  by  a3— Sa^-f-Saa2— z*. 

Prod.,  at—daW  +  Saht—z*. 

8.  Multiply  tf—W  by  a*+V>. 

9.  Multiply  together  (a  +  b),  (a%+ab  +  W),  (a— 5),  and 
(a2— aS  +  S2). 
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10. 


9.  .^  by  multiplying  together  I  and  n, 

***"'  '^dfciwr  ,,K'  PnKluct  of  tliese  Pro<iuctd. 
.oi*"      •!  ^  .  ./ofl  an<i  HI  into  the  product  of  II 

' '  '*.  ""  ^  .the  p«*pt  of  *  and  J  V  b.v  the  Pro 
11-  -^  ^wK*  ife*^  m  «^  case,  a6-&6. 


i;.'. 


12 

■ 

,  ,,*+*r«-t-8*  +  lG  by  3*-G. 
V  "r"-'  *'    '  Prod.,  Gx*—96 

Mm  * 


Pw/.,  am—an  +  bm—bn—cm  +  cn. 


^ttjfi?  rH-^i-y*  by  a?-*/*.       pro</v  ^_y«. 


i;»  Wultiply  a*— 50a;— 100  by  a;  +  2. 

Pro^.,  a^— 48a,5— 200a;— 200. 

1&  Multiply  2a* -f  3a;— 1  by  2a*— 3a;+l. 

Pra/.,  4a;4— 9a* + 6a;— 1. 

19.  Multiply  a;i— b%  by  a;2  +  *. 

Prod,  a;*— j!a*+5a;*— bK 

20.  Multiply  a*-*"*  by  ^—5. 

Prod,  a*— a3H— atb  +  b*. 

91.  Multiply  2a-*-3*i  by  2<r*+34*. 

Prod,  4a"1— 95*. 
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22.  Multiply  x%-\-  x*y~%+x*y~i+y~%  by  *i— y~$. 

Prod.,  x3— y~\ 

23.  Multiply  a™+bm  by  an  +  &» 

Prod.,  rtm+»+an^+aw£»-f  #»+» 

24.  Multiply  x^  +  y*  by  a?i— -yi.  Prot?.,  x$— yi 

o  112  11 

25.  Multiply  ?/i*  +  m3"tt*  +  Ms"  by  7??* — w*. 

Prod.,  m—n. 

26.  Multiply  3a™-1— 2£w-2  by  2a— 3S2. 

Prod.,  GaP—4:abn-*--9am-W+6bn. 

27.  Multiply  2am-itf-"9P  +  a-^i>  by  SaPbto— a&b-tP. 

Prod.,  Go?™-*  +  3a™-%>b*P—2am+%)b~5P—aPb-P. 

{)3.  Definition. — When  an  indicated  operation  is  performed  the 
expression  is  said  to  be  expanded. 

28.  Expand    (a  +  b)  (a—b);    also   {x-{-y)  (x+y)  ;    also 
(x— a)  (x2+ax  +  a2) ;  also  (m  +  n)(?n+n)  —  (?w— n)(m— w). 

Last  result,  \mn. 
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94:.  Theorem.  —  The  square  of  the  sum  of  two 
quantities  is  equal  to  the  square  of  the  first,  plus 
twice  the  product  of  the  two f  plus  the  square  of  the 
second. 

Demonstration. — Let  x  be  any  one  quantity  and  y  any  other. 
The  sum  is  x+y ;  and  the  square  is,  the  square  of  the  first,  x2,  plus 
twice  the  product  of  the  two,  2zy,  plus  the  square  of  the  second, 
y\  That  is  (z+y)*  =  zn'  +  2zy+y\  For  (z+y)*  =  (*+y)  (g+y) 
which  expanded  becomes  a?a  +  2ajy+y3.    q.  b.  d. 
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EXAMPLES. 

Ex.  1.  What  is  the  square  of  2a2 +3*2? 

Model  Solution. — This  is  the  sum  of  the  two  quantities  2a3  and 
3ar\  and  hence  by  the  theorem  the  square  equals  the  square  of  the 
first,  4a4,  plus  twice  the  product  of  the  two,  12a'&",  plus  the  square 
of  the  second,  9a?4.    .  \  (2aa  +  Sar*)2  =  4«4  +  12aaaj2  +  9a;4. 

Scholium. — The  pupil  should  give  mentally  the  squares  of  the 
following  expressions:  • 

.    2.  Square  4at+2x.  Result,  16a  +  16a*s+432. 

3.  Square  x~i+xy.  Result,  x~~i  +  2xly  +  xitf. 

4.  Square  5a~2  +  3a8*2.       Result,  25a~*-f  30ai8+9aW 

5.  Square  \ab~2  +  %x~lb'\ 

Result,  itfb-'+iab-Sx-i  +  tx-tb-*. 


95.  Theorem. — The  square  of  the  difference  of  two 
quantities  is  equal  to  the  square  of  the  first,  minus 
twice  the  product  of  the  first  by  the  second,  plus  the 
square  of  the  second. 

Demonstration. —Let  x  and  y  be  any  two  quantities.  The  dif- 
ference is  x—y.  Now  (x—y)*  =  (x—y)  (x—y)  which  expanded 
gives  x^—Zxy+y*.    q.  b.  d. 

EXAMPLES. 

Ex.  1.  Square  2x— 3y.  Result,  4a2— 12^+9^. 

2.  Square  7T1y—2y\  Result,  ar*y*— Aarh^+ 4y*. 

3.  Square  2a" —3b  n        Result,  4aw— 12a»&  n-f  9b  \ 

4.  Square  mrP—n-9.    Result,  m~ %>— 2m—Pnr*+n-*e. 

5.  Square  3a  m—2b  w. 

Result,  9a""— 12a""J"^+4J~ 
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96.  Theorem. — The  product  of  the  sum  and  dif- 
ference of  two  quantities  is  equal  to  the  difference 
of  their  squares. 

Demonstration. — Let  x  and  y  be  any  two  quantities.  Their  sum 
is  a?-hy,  and  their  difference  is  x—y.  Now  (x+y)  multiplied  by 
(x—y)  gives,  by  actual  mulpiication,  x*— y3,  or  the  difference  of  the 
squares  of  the  two  quantities,    q.  e.  d. 

EXAMPLES. 

Ex.  1.  Find  the  product  of  2a2 +36  and  2a2— 3b. 

Model  Solution. — Here  I  have  the  sum  of  the  two  quantities  2d1 
and  36,  to  be  multiplied  by  their  difference.  Now  (2aa  -f  9b)  x  (2"' 
—Sb)  is,  by  the  theorem,  the  square  of  2a*,  or  4a4,  minus  the  square 
of  the  second,  or  %\      \  (2a' +  36)  (2aa— 36)  =  4a4-9Ja 

2.  Find  the  product  of  a  +-2b  and  a— 2b. 

Prod.,  a2—4&. 

3.  Find  the  product  of  2a +  36  and  2a— 3b. 

Prod.,  4a2— 9J2. 

4.  Find  the  product  of  la  +  2b  and  7a— 2b. 

Prod.,  49a2— 4ft2. 

5.  Find  the  product  of  5a3 +6^  by  5a3— 6^. 

Prod.,  25a6— 366*. 

6.  Find  the  product  of  m^  +  n^  and  mi— ni 

Prod.,  m—n. 

7.  Find  the  product  of  2*z*+3tyi  and  2M— 3%*. 

^,  Prod.,  2x—3y. 

.  Find  the  product  of  3a263+2a*6*  and  3a263— 2a*S*. 

Prod,  9a4*6— 4aSi 
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SYNOPSIS   FOB   REVIEW. 


Multiplication. 

Multiplier. 

Multiplicand. 

Product. 

Factors. 

{1.  Two  Factor*. 
2.  More  thi 
&CH.-Mul( 


1.  Multiplier,  sbstract. 
,,,,_     ,  S.  Prodact  like  maitipllcaDd. 
W*   1  Bcb.-How  the  sign  or  ■  muV 


iltlpliowd  concrete. 


1  COB.  i  8.  Ei 


Positive  Factors. 

Negative  Factors. 
Odd  No.  Negative  Factors. 


I  1.  Positive  Integer. 

3.  Law*  of  Exponents,    dem.  \  '■  Positive  Fraction. 


THREE 
IMPORTANT 

THEOREMS. 


I"  1.    Square  of  Sum.  Demonstration. 

{  2.  Square  of  Difference.  Demonstration. 
l3.  Product  of  Sum  and  Difference.   Dem. 


Test  Questions. — State  and  demonstrate  the  law  of  the  signs  in 
multiplication.  How  are  expressions  consisting  of  the  same  qoan- 
t-ity  affected  by  exponents,  multiplied!  How  many  cases  arise  f 
Demonstrate  each.  What  is  the  difference  between  the  square  of 
the  sum,  the  square  of  the  difference,  and  the  product  of  the  sum 
and  difference  of  two  quantities?  Demonstrate.  What  is  the 
product  of  (is  and  a'1  ProTe  it.  What  of  a*  and  a-3?  Prove  it 
What  of  a§  and  ait   Prove  it.     What  of  o-  and  a--)    Prove  it 


TTON   V. 


97.  Division  is  the  process  of  finding  how  many  times 
one  quantity  is  contained  in  another. 

The  Dividend  is  the  quantity  to  be  divided.  The 
Divisor  is  the  quantity  by  which  we  divide.  The  Quo- 
tient is  the  result,  which  shows  how  many  times  the  divisor 
is  contained  in  the  dividend.  The  Remainder  is  what  is  . 
left  of  the  dividend  after  the  integral  part  of  the  quotient 
is  produced. 

98.  Scholium  I. — Division  is  the  converse  of  multiplication. 
Since  a  product  consists  of  (contains)  as  man;  times  tlie  multipli- 
cand as  there  are  units  in  the  multiplier,  the  multiplier  shows  how 
manj  times  the  multiplicand  is  contained  in  the  product.  The 
product,  therefore,  corresponds  to  the  dividend,  the  multiplicand 
to  the  divisor,  and  the  multiplier  to  the  quotient.  But,  as  in  mul- 
tiplication, multiplicand  and  multiplier  may  change  places  without 
affecting  the  product,  either  of  them  may  be  considered  as  divisor 
and  the  other  as  quotient,  the  product  being  the  dividend. 

99.  Scholium  2.— In  accordance  with  the  last  scholium,  the 
problem  of  division  may  be  stated :  Given  the  product  of  two  f ac- 
ton and  one  of  the  factor*,  to  find  the  other  ;  and  the  mttffaient  reason 
for  any  quotient  h,  that  nudtiplifd  b>/  the.  iliHuor  it  givee  (he  dividend. 

100.  Cor.  1. — Dividend  and  divisor  may  both  be  multi- 
plied or  both  be  divided  by  the  same  number  without  qfecting 
the  quotient. 
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101*  Cor.  2. — If  the  dividend  be  multiplied  or  divided  by 
any  number,  while  tlie  divisor  remains  the  same,  the  quotient  is 
multiplied  or  divided  by  the  same. 

102.  Cor.  3. — If  the  divisor  be  multiplied  by  any  number 
while  the  dividend  remains  the  same,  the  quotient  is  divided  by 
(hat  number  ;  but  if  the  divisor  be  divided,  the  quotient  is  mul- 
tiplied. 

103.  Cor.  4. — The  sum  of  the  quotients  of  two  or  more 
quantities  divided  by  a  common  divisor,  is  the  same  as  the 
quotient  of  the  sum  of  the  quantities  divided  by  the  same 
divisor. 

104.  Cor.  5. — The  difference  of  the  quotients  of  two  quan- 
tities divided  by  a  common  divisor,  is  the  same  as  the  quotient 
of  the  difference  divided  by  the  same  divisor. 

These  corollaries  are  all  immediate  consequences  of  the  notion  of 
division.     They  need  no  demonstration,  but  it  is  well  that  they  be 
.  fully  illustrated.    Thus  Cor.  1,  may  be  illustrated  as  follows : 

If  a  given  number  of  apples  are  divided  among  any  number  of 
boys,  each  boy  will  receive  just  the  same  number  as  if  twice  or 
thrice  as  many  were  divided  among  twice  or  thrice  as  many  boys, 
or  as  if  ^  or  ^  as  many  were  divided  among  J  or  £  as  many  boys. 

Cor.  4  may  be  illustrated  thus :  As  2  is  contained  in  8  four 
times  and  in  6  three  times,  it  is  contained  in  8  +  6  four + three,  or  7 
times. 

105.  Cancellation  is  the  striking  out  of  a  factor  com- 
mon to  both  dividend  and  divisor,  and  does  not  affect  the 
quotient,  as  appears  from  (100). 


106.  Lemma  1. —  When  the  dividend  is  positive  the  quo- 
tient has  the  same  sign  as  the  divisor ;  but  when  the  dividend  is 
negative,  the  quotient  Jm  an  opposite  sign  from  the  divisor. 

Demonstration. — This  proposition  is  a  direct  consequence  of  the 
law  of  the  signs  in  multiplication,  since  the  dividend  corresponds 
to  the  product,  and  a  positive  product  arises  from  like  signs  in  the 
factors,  and  a  negative  product,  from  unlike  signs. 
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Scholium. — In  both  multiplication  and  division,  Like  signs  give 
+ ,  and  Unlike  signs  —  results. 

107.  Lemma  2. —  When  the  dividend  and  divisor  consist 
of  the  same  quantity  affected  by  exponents,  the  quotient  is  the 
common  quantity  with  an  exponent  equal  to  the  exponent  in  the 
dividend,  minus  that  in  the  divisor.  That  is,  am-7-an 
=  am~n,  whether  m  and  n  be  integral  or  fractional,  posi- 
tive or  negative. 

Demonstration. — This  is  an  immediate  consequence  of  the  law 
of  exponents  in  multiplication,  since,  in  the  corresponding  case  the 
exponent  of  the  product  was  found  to  be  the  mm  of  the  exponents 
of  the  factors.  Now,  as  the  dividend  is  the  product  of  the  divisor 
and  quotient,  it  follows  that  the  exponent  of  the  quotient  is  the 
exponent  of  the  dividend  minus  that  of  the  divisor,     q.  e.  d. 

EXAMPLES. 
Ex.  1.  Divide  a1  by  az. 

Model  Solution.  a7~a3  =  a4;  since  a*  x  a%  =  a7,  and  division 
is  finding  a  factor  which  multiplied  into  the  divisor  produces  the 
dividend  (99). 

3  1  K 

2.  Divide  m*  by  m*.  Quot.,  m^. 

™  ■*  i  I  m+n 

3.  Divide  nn  by  nr\  Quot.,  n*   ,  or  n  H  . 


2m-L  fc""-1 


4.  Divide  {ah)*"  by  (ab)\  Quot.,  (ab)     \  or  (ab)~*~. 

5.  Divide  az  by  a5.  Quot.,  ar2,  or  — 

6.  Divide  a~2  by  a8.  Quot.,  a-5,  or  -  • 

a5 

7.  Divide  x~i  by  x~\  Quot.,  x*. 

8.  Divide  x~2  by  x~*.  Quot,  x~§,  or  -~ 

x* 

108.  Cor.  1.  —  Any  quantity  with  an  exponent  0  is  \, 
since  it  may  be  considered  as  arising  from  dividing  a  quantity 
by  itself. 

Thus  «°  may  be  considered  as  af-i-af"  which  is  1,  because  divi- 
dend and  divisor  are  equal.     But  by  the  law  of  exponents  am-s-af> 
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=  aj°.  /.  aJ°  =  1.    In  like  manner  the  significance  of  any  quantity 

5a 
with  an  exponent  0  may  be  explained.    5°  =  1,  for  —  =  1,  and  also 

5* 

—  =a  5°       •    5°  =  1 

109*  Cor.  2.  —  Negative  exponents  arise  from  division 
when  there  are  more  factors  of  any  number  in  the  divisor  than 
in  the  dividend. 

Thus    az+ab  =  a*-*  (107)  =  ar\       Again,   a* +ab  =  -'  =  -. . 

I 
/.  a_a  =  — ,  which  accords  with  the  definition  of  negative  expo- 

nents  (43). 

110.  Cor.  3. — A  factor  may  be  transferred  from  dividend 
to  divisor  (or  from  numerator  to  denominator  of  a  fraction, 
which  is  the  same  thing),  and  vice  versa,  by  changing  the  sign 
of  its  exponent. 

Thus  a'9  -  —  •  for  —  -  ~-  -  --^b>  -  —       Thus  also   — 
Inus   jT-^s^  tor   Js  -hs-^.o  _^3.      iuus  also  ^ 

=  a~*b-\  since  —  =  «-' x ^9,  and  ^  =  b~\ 


Ex.  1.  Show  that 


EXAMPLES. 
a~W       fix2 

■-  —  —     '   ,M • 


1  1  <r~a5a 

Model  Solution.— Since  a-a  =  -    and   ar-a  =  -  ,  I  have  — r- 

a'  a'      *'    y%      V     x*      5V 

""  I     \  ~~  y* ~~  #a  "  ar1  ~~  aa    ys  ~~  aay8 

2.  In  like  manner  show  that  %a^h-  =  -JH' 

5cd~^bx~~^ 

3.  Free      _    — j-  from  negative  exponents  and  explain 

the  process. 
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1 11.  Prob.  1. — To  divide  one  monomial  by  another. 

Rule — Divide  the  numerical  coefficient  of  the 
dividend  by  that  of  the  divisor,  and  to  the  quotient 
annex  the  literal  factors,  affecting  each  with  an 
exponent  equal  to  its  exponent  in  the  dividend 
minus  that  in  the  divisor,  and  suppressing  all  fac- 
tors whose  exponents  thus  become  0. 

The  sign  of  the  quotient  will  be  +  when  dividend 
and  divisor  have  like  signs,  and  —  when  they  have 
unlike  signs. 

Demonstration. — The  dividend  being  the  product  of  divisor  and 
quotient,  contains  all  the  factors  of  both ;  hence  the  quotient  con- 
sists of  all  the  factors  which  are  found  in  the  dividend  and  not  in 
the  divisor.  Or,  the  correctness  of  the  rule  appears  from  the  fact 
that  it  is  the  converse  of  the  corresponding  operation  in  multipli- 
cation, so  that  quotient  and  divisor  multiplied  together  produce 
the  dividend.  The  law  for  the  sign  of  the  quotient  is  demonstrated 
in  (106).    q.  e.  d. 

EXAMPLES. 

Ex.  1.  Divide  Ybahtb  by  SaW. 

Model  Solution. 
Operation.        3aV )  \%a%xAb 

4:ax*b 

* 

Explanation. — In  the  divisor  there  is  a  factor  3,  hence  there 
must  be  a  factor  4  in  the  quotient,  to  produce  12  in  the  dividend. 
So,  also,  since  there  are  3  factors  of  a  in  the  dividend,  and  2  in  the 
divisor,  there  must  be  1  in  the  quotient  in  order  that  the  product 
of  divisor  and  quotient  may  be  the  dividend.  In  like  manner  4 
factors  of  x  in  the  dividend,  and  2  in  the  divisor,  require  2  in  the 
quotient.  There  being  1  factor  b  in  the  dividend,  and  none  in  the 
divisor,  one  factor  of  b  must  appear  in  the  quotient.  Hence  12«V& 
-s-3aV  =  4ax%  which  quotient  containing  ail  the  factors  of  the 
dividend  not  found  in  the  divisor,  will,  when  multiplied  into  the 
divisor,  produce  the  dividend. 
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2.  Divide  12SVy  by  Uc^f.  Quot,  ZVc. 

3.  Divide  Scdx  by  dx.  '       Quot,  8c. 

4.  Divide  10a5cx*y  by  5a432.  Quot.,  2acy. 

5.  Divide  18a%;  by  —  3a2bx.  Quot,  —6a J. 

6.  Divide  — 20zV  by  ~ 5^2-,  (M-,  4^. 

7.  Divide  —  42a3m2#3  by  TaW.  (^o£.,  — 6^. 

8.  Divide   -81a5fa%  by  9a%.  (Jwctf.,  —9^. 

9.  Divide  —13^  by  —  13xy2.  Quot,  x. 

10.  Divide. 8aW  by  —  S^c3.  (Jwtf.,  —  1. 

11.  Divide  SfAn  by  Sahn.  Quot,  1. 

12.  Divide  —x2yz  by  arty-2.  $wo£.,  —aPy*. 

13.  Divide  a^*  by  a?1.  Quot,  &»-*. 

14.  Divide  5a-2#  by  2ab.  Quot,  ~ 

15.  Divide  6ah$  by  3a*J*.  (tyctf.,  2a~iji. 

16.  Divide  17a^Hz2  by  lla"2^^3. 

Quot,  \\a^x~K 

17.  Divide  c^ter-*  by  ab2c*.         Quot,  aP-ty-*c-to+*>. 


112.  Frob.  2. — To  divide  a  polynomial  by  a  monomial. 

Rule. — Divide  each  term  of  the  polynomial  divi- 
dend by  the  monomial  divisor,  and  write  the  results 
in  connection  with  their  own  signs. 

Demonstration. — This  rule  is  simply  an  application  of  the  corol- 
laries (103,  104) ;  since  to  divide  a  polynomial  is  to  find  the  quo- 
tient of  the  sum  or  difference  of  several  quantities,  which  by  these 
corollaries  is  shown  to  be  the  sum  or  difference  of  the  quotients  of 
the  parts,    q.  b.  d. 
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EXAMPLES. 

Ex.  1.  Divide  lhah*  +  UaWb— 12a*xc  by  Saafi. 

Model  Solution. 
Operation.       Sax*)  15aV  -f  24aV&  —  12a*xc 

5a?xrl  +  Sab  —  ±a*x~*c 

Explanation. — I  write  the  divisor  on  the  left  of  the  dividend, 
and  the  quotient  underneath  as  a  convenient  form.  Considering 
the  first  two  terms,  the  quotient  of  their  sum  is  the  sum  of  their 
quotients  ( 103) ;  hence  I  divide  each  separately  and  add  the  re- 
sults, obtaining  5a V-1  +  Sab.  -Again,  the  quotient  of  the  difference 
between  the  sum  of  these  two  terms  and  the  third  is  the  difference 
of  the  quotients  (1<*4)  ;  hence  I  subtract  from  the  quotient  of  -he 
first  two  the  quotient  arising  from  dividing  12abxc,  which  is  4a Ax  '<?, 
and  have  for  the  entire  quotient  Sofar1  +  Sab— 4aAx-*c. 

2.  Divide  SaW-18aW  +  6a*b  by  Zdb. 

QuoL,  a2b—6asb  +  2a 

3.  Divide  24ary— 8zy— 24a;y?  by  8x. 

QuoL,  3zy3--sY— 3y* 

4.  Divide  21a3afl— HahP+llax  by  7az. 

QuoL,  3ah? — ax +  2. 

5.  Divide  42a8— lla2+28a  by  7a. 

QuoL,  Ga2— Yfl  +  4- 

6.  Divide  9ku— 24/^ +  48^  by  3M 

QuoL,  3&10— 8*-^  + 16*. 

7.  Divide  72a5c3— 48a7c4— 32a9c*  by  16aV. 

QuoL,  iaPc-i—Satc^afic?. 

8.  Divide  36m*— 48m?  by  4rai 

QuoL,  Sm^  —  lSm?*. 

9.  Divide  ra$— m$n%  by  m^.  #fto£.,  m^— wi*W*\ 
10.  Divide  a^— as^  +  a*  by  ai         @wtf.,  at— j*+a*. 
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11.  Divide  llat-33^  by  11a*  Quot,  at-Za1?. 

12.  Divide  72m**-60mW  by  24m*. 

13.  Divide  2a4  +  4a?b  +  2a?b2  by  2a2. 

14.  Divide  llaW—dab  +  lSz*  by  3«z. 

Quot,  JgLa^--  +  6?. 

15.  Divide  a™+1— am+2— am+3— am+4  by  a8. 

Quot.,  a™-*—am-l—am—am+1. 

m  1 

16.  Divide  5x*—10x~m  +  15x»y  by  5#*. 

@^.,  z  *  —  2zr{m+>)+3x~y. 


113.  Definition. — A  polynomial  is  said  to  be  arranged 

with  reference  to  a  certain  letter  when  the  term  containing 

the  highest  exponent  of  that  letter  is  placed  first  at  the  left 

or  right,  the  term  containing  the  next  highest  exponent 

next,  etc. 

Illustration. — The  polynomial  6aaya +4a;y8+4a:sy+y4+a!*,  when 
arranged  according  to  the  descending  powers  of  y,  becomes  y4  +  4xy* 
+  6#VJ  +  4#3y+a54.  1°  this  form  it  also  chances  to  be  arranged  with 
reference  to  the  ascending  powers  of  a?. 

1 14.  Prob.  3. — To  perform  division  when  both  divi- 
dend and  divisor  are  polynomials. 

Rule. — /.  Arrange  dividend  and  divisor  with  ref- 
erence to  the  same  letter. 

II.  Divide  the  first  term  of  the  dividend  by  the 
first  term  of  the  divisor  for  the  first  term  of  the  quo- 
tient. 

III.  Subtract  from  the  dividend  the  product  of  the 
divisor  into  this  term  of  the  quotient,  and  bring 
down  as  many  terms  to  the  remainder  as  may  be 
necessary  to  form  a  new  dividend.  Divide  as  before, 
and  continue  the  process  till  the  ivorh  is  complete. 
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The  demonstration  of  this  rule  will  be  more  readily  com- 
prehended after  the  solution  of  an  example. 

Ex.— Divide  SaW+tf— kucP  +  a*— ±a*x  by  z2+a*—2ax. 

Model  Solution. 

DIVISOR.  DIVIDEND.  QUOTIENT. 

a*  _  2ax  +  x* )  a4  —  4a*x  +  6aV  —  4as3  +  x4  (a7  —  %ax  +«* 

a4  —  2asa  +    a  V 

—  2a*x  +  5aV  —  40a8 

—  2a'aj  +  4«V  —  2ax* 


.    aV  —  2oss  +  s4 
a  V  —  2ax*  +  x* 

Explanation. — Having  arranged  the  dividend  and  divisor  with 
reference  to  the  descending  powers  of  a,  and  placed  the  divisor  on  the 
left  of  the  dividend.  I  divide  a4,  the  first  term  of  the  arranged  divi- 
dend, by  aa,  the  first  term  in  the  arranged  divisor,  and  get  a9  as  the 
highest  power  of  a  in  the  quotient.  Now,  as  I  want  to  find  how  many 
times  aa— 2ax  +  x*  is  contained  in  the  dividend,  and  have  found  it 
contained  a9  times  (and  more),  I  can  take  this  a*  times  the  divisor 
out  of  the  dividend,  and  then  proceed  to  find  how  many  times  the 
divisor  is  contained  in  what  is  left  of  the  dividend.  Hence  I  mul- 
tiply the  divisor  by  a*  and  subtract  it  from  the  dividend,  leaving 
— 2a8#  +  5aV— lax^+x4.  The  same  course  of  reasoning  can  be  ap- 
plied to  this  part.  Thus  I  know  that  the  next  highest  power  of  a 
in  the  quotient  will  result  from  dividing  the  first  term  of  this  re- 
mainder by  the  first  term  of  the  divisor,  etc.  When  this  pro- 
cess has  terminated  I  have  taken  aa,  and  —  2ax,  and  x*  times  the 
divisor  out  of  the  dividend,  and  finding  nothing  remaining,  I  know 
that  the  dividend  contains  the  divisor  just  aa— 2ax+x*  times. 

We  will  now  give  the  demonstration  of  the  rule. 

Demonstration. — The  arrangement  of  dividend  and  divisor 
according  to  the  same  letter  enables  us  to  find  the  term  in  the  quo- 
tient containing  the  highest  (or  lowest  if  we  put  the  lowest  power 
of  the  letter  first  in  our  arrangement)  power  of  the  same  letter,  and 
so  on  for  each  succeeding  term. 
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The  other  steps  of  the  process  are  founded  on  the  principle,  that 
the  product  of  the  divisor  into  the  several  parts  of  the  quotient  is 
equal  to  the  dividend.  Now  by  the  operation,  the  product  of  the 
divisor  into  the  Jird  term  of  the  quotient  is  subtracted  from  the 
dividend;  then  the  product  of  the  divisor  into  the  second  term  of 
the  quotient;  aud  so  on,  till  the  product  of  the  divisor  into  each 
term  of  the  quotient,  that  is,  the  product  of  the  divisor  into  the 
whole  quotient,  is  taken  from  the  dividend.  If  there  is  no  remain- 
der, it  is  evident  that  this  product  is  equal  to  the  dividend.  If 
there  is  a  remainder,  the  product  of  the  divisor  and  quotient  is 
equal  to  the  whole  of  the  dividend  except  the  remainder.  And  this 
remainder  is  not  included  in  the  parts  subtracted  from  the  divi- 
dend, by  operating  according  to  the  rule. 


EXAMPLES. 

1.  Divide  afi— Saxt+dcfcc— a3  by  x—a. 

Quot.,  x*—2ax+dl. 

2.  Divide  2f— 19y3+26y— 16  by  y— 8. 

Quot.,  2y2— 3y  +  2. 

3.  Divide  ^— aW  +  2a*x— a?  by  z2— ax  +  a2. 

Quot.,  a?+ax—cF. 

4.  Divide  a*+W  by  a2— 2ab  +2^. 

Operation. 

aa  -  2db  +  252 )  a4  +  4b4  (a2  +  2db  +  W 

a4  —  2a*b  +  2a*V 

2a*b  —  2a*5a  +  4fc4 
2a*b  -  Wb*  +  4ab> 

2a*b*  -  4a&s  +  4b* 
2aW  _  4qy  +  4fr 

5.  Divide  8a2— 26a5  +  15S2  by  4a— 3b. 

Quot.,  2a— 5 b. 

6.  Divide  a8— #*  by  a  — b.  Quot.,  a2+ab  +  &. 
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7.  Divide  a4— ±asx+6aW— kitf+x*  by  a2— 2ax  +  x*. 

Quot.,  at—tax+x2. 

8.  Divide  az+x*  by  a+x.  QuoL,  a2—ax+x2. 

9.  Divide  48s3—  76aa?— 64a2a;+105a3  by  2a:— 3a. 

#wtf.,  24a;2— 2aa:— 35a2. 

10.  Divide  2a2 + a— 6  by  2a— 3.  QuoL,  a +  2. 

11.  Divide  3*  + 7a +10  by  a; +2.  Quot,  x+5. 

12.  Divide  a*— 5a? — 46a;— 40  by  x  +  4. 

#wo£.,  a?— 9a;— 10. 

13.  Divide  a?—  9a?  +  27s— 27  by  a;— 3. 

Quot.,  x2— 6x  +  9. 

[Note. — In  the  following  the  pupil  will  need  to  observe  whether 
the  terms  are  properly  arranged  or  not  before  commencing  the 
division.] 

14.  Divide  bx2y  -f-  y8 -f x3  +  hxy2  by  Azy  +  y^+x2. 

Quot.,  x+y. 

15.  Divide  6x2y2—4:xys—±x3y-\-yi-\-xi  by  x — y. 

Quot.,  a?— 3a?y  +  3a:y2— y8. 

16.  Divide  6s4— 96  by  3a,;— 6. 

()w<tf.,  2s3+4s*-f8s+16. 

17.  Divide  3a2V— 3aW— b«  +  a«  by  a3— ^+3a^— 3a2S. 

Quot,  az+3a2b  +  3a&+&. 

18.  Divide  s5— y5— 5x4y  +  5xyi  +  10x3y2— lOs2^8  by  x—y. 

Quot,  (x—y)4. 

19.  Divide  a5— #>  by  a— J. 

<?wtf.,  a*+a3*+a3#2  +  a&3  +  64. 

20.  Divide  ra4-|-n4  by  m  +  w. 

21.  Divide  32s5 +  243  by  2a; +3, 

22.  Divide  W— 3y*  by  l—y. 

Quot,  F+Vy  +  by2+y*-1^y- 
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23.  Divide  a?+px+q  by  x+a. 

Quot,  x+p—a+- — - — - — • 
•  x+a 

24.  Divide  a4+**  by  a*+abV%  +  V- 

Quot.,  a?—abV2  +  P. 

25.  Divide  f^+^+fz+f  by  \x+l.      Quot,  3*+f 

Operation. 

ix  +  1 )  K  +  a?9  +  fa  +f  (ar»  +  | 
K  4-  * 

26.  Divido  a^+y4  by  a:+y. 

x+y 


Quot,  a?—a?y+xySi—ys+ 


27.  Divide  a*m+2ambn+lPn  by  am+ft». 

Operation. 
<*"»  +  ft"  )  a'm  +  2amft»  +  ft*"  (  aw  +  &* 

a*lr  +  ft8" 

28.  Divide  2a8n— 6a2«S«+6a^2n—2S8»  by  a»— J». 

(Jw<rf.,  2a*»— 4fl«ft»+2ft2». 

29.  Divide  fyfi+ifLtf—fx+t  by  fr+3. 

30.  Divide  a;*— y*  by  #4— yl«         @wtf.,  x+x^yl+y. 

31.  Divide  a— ft  by  a*—ft^. 

(Jko/.,  a*+a*ft*  +  0ift*  +  ft*. 
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32.  Divide  a*— a2— 4z*  +  6z— 2s*  by  a*— 4z*+2. 

Quot.,  x—xK 

33.  Divide  a*™— 3amcn  +  2(?n  by  am— cn. 

Quot.,  am—2cn. 

5     1  1 

34.  Divide  z8+5;r+-  +  -o  by  x+  — 

XT?  X 

Quot.,  ^+4+^. 

35.  Divide  x*—-.  by  x Quot.,  a?+x-\ — f--v 

at    J         x  x    a? 

36.  Divide  -_2^-^f+  —  by  2a-dx. 

x  2        a     J 


Quot,  n 

^  2x     a 


A»    rv-  •  i    3s      5a^      39  ,       a:       1 
37.   Dmde?+I¥2+Igby¥2+- 


-     ,     3s3     13z  ,  39y 

38.  Divide    a2+(a— 1)2*+ (a— 1)  ^+(a— 1)  z4— z8   by 
a—x. 

Operation. 

a— a?)  aa  +  (a— l)a;a  +  (a— l)aj8+(a— l)a;4— a;5  (a+x+x*+x*+ x* 
a?        —ax 


ax  +  (a— l)a;a 
aa?  —  ar1 


aa;a 
oar1 

+  (»- 

a;3 

ax*— 

-l)x* 

X* 

ax4- 
ax4- 

-X6 

39.  Divide    x(x— l)a*+(xi-\-2x— 2)«a+(338— a8)  a— z* 
by  a*x-\-2a— z2.  Quot,  (x— l)a  +  x2. 


?fl 
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Scholium  — This  process  of  division  is  strict);  analogous  u> 
"Long  Division  "  in  common  arithmetic.  The  arrangement  of  the 
terms  corresponds  lo  the  regular  order  of  succession  of  the 
thousands,  hundreds,  teas,  units,  etc.,  while  the  other  processes  are 
precisely  the  same  in  both. 


Bch.  I.-  Relation  of  division  and 
Kcb.  2.— General  reason  (or  a  qui 
Cob.  1.— Multiplying  or  divldin, 


multiplicatiot. 
dividend  and 


SYNOPSIS    FOR    REVIEW. 

Division. 

Dividend. 

Divisor, 

Quotient. 

Remainder. 

LayiS  Of      I  DEMONSTRATION. 

Signs.      f 
,  .  i  Cob,  1.— Meaningof  eiponentO. 

LBWB  01      I  DEM.^CoB.a.~Negativfleiponent8. 
Exponent*,  *  j  CoR_  3._TranBf erring  exponent* 

1.  To  divide  one  monomial  by  another,    rule.  dem. 

2.  To  divide  a  polynomial  by  a  monomial,  rule.  Deh. 

3.  To  divide  one  polynomial  by  another,  rule.   De*. 
Scholium. 


Test  Questions.— How  do  negative  exponents  arise,  and  what  do 
they  signify  ?  What  is  ttie  value  of  any  quantity  with  0  for  its  ex- 
ponent? Why?  How  do  you  divide,  when  dividend  and  divisor 
consist  of  the  same  quantity  affected  by  exponents?  Why?  Give 
the  General  Rule  (Pi-ob.  8)  and  its  demonstration. 


^HAPTEi\  II. 
ffiB EfiTiON  I. 

FUNDAMENTAL    PROPOSITIONS 

115.  The  Factors  of  a  number  are  those  numbers 

which  multiplied  together  produce  it. 

A  Factor  is,  therefore,  a  Divisor.  A  Factor  is  also  frequently  call- 
ed a  measure,  a  ter  n  arising  in  Geometry. 

116.  A  Common  Divisor  is  a  common  integral  fac- 
tor of  two  or  more  numbers. 

The  Greatest  Common  Divisor  of  two  or  more  num- 
bers is  the  greatest  common  integral  factor,  or  the  product 
of  all  the  common  integral  factors. 

Common  Measure  and  Common  Divisor  are  equivalent  terms. 

117.  A  Common  Multiple  of  two  or  more  numbers 
is  an  integral  number  which  contains  each  of  them  as  a  fac- 
tor, or  which  is  divisible  by  each  of  them. 

The  Least  Common  Multiple  of  two  or  more  numbers 
is  the  least  integral  number  which  is  divisible  by  each  of  them. 

118.  A  Composite  Number  is  one  which  is  com- 
posed of  integral  factors  different  from  itself  ^id  unity. 

119.  A  Prime  Number  is  one  which  has  no  integral 
factor  other  than  itself  and  unity. 

120.  Numbers  are  said  to  be  Prime  to  each  other  when 
they  have  no  common  integral  factor  other  than  unity. 
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Scholium. — The  above  definitions  and  distinctions  have 
come  into  use  from  considering  Decimal  Numbers.  They  are  only 
applicable  to  literal  numbers  in  an  accommodated  sense.  Thus,  in 
the  general  view  which  the  literal  notation  requires,  all  numbers 
are  composite  in  the  sense  that  they  can  be  factored ;  but  as  to 
whether  the  factors  are  greater  or  less  than  unity,  integral  or  frac- 
tional, we  cannot  affirm. 

121.  Prop.  1. — A  monomial  may  be  resolved  into 
literal  factors  by  separating  its  letters  into  any  num- 
ber of  groups,  so  thai  the  sum  of  all  the  exponents  of 
each  letter  shall  make  the  exponent  of  that  letter  in 
the  given  monomial. 

Illustration*    5a8fo*  may  be  resolved  into  5a  •  ab*  •  ab*  •  a$,  or  5a9 

x  &»  x  a*b*x*  x  a?b*z*  x  «*>  or  into  any  number  of  factors,  in  a  like 
manner. 

Demonstration. — This  is  a  direct  result  of  the  principle  that 
monomials  are  multiplied  by  writing  the  several  letters  in  connec- 
tion, and  affecting  each  with  an  exponent  equal  to  the  sum  of  the 
exponents  of  that  letter  in  the  factors, 

EXAMPLES. 

Ex.  1.  Separate  12a2bzP  into  all  the  possible  factory  wHh 
positive  integral  exponents. 

Factors,  3,  2,  2,  a,  a,  b,  x,  x,  and  x. 

2.  Separate  16ai*$  into  two  equal  factors. 

Factors,  ±a&x%,  and  4*Aci. 

3.  Separate  8x%y*  into  two  factors,  one  of  which  is  4#y. 

Factors,  ±xy,  and  2x~iy2. 

4.  Eemo^  the  factor  2(ax)^  from  6a2x.     Result,  3aW. 

5.  Remove  the  factor  3a$  from  15AC2.    Result,  5  V«A 

6.  Resolve  m  into  two  factors. 

Result,  m*-  m%,  */m*  *^m,  m^mi,  m%*ml,  mi'trfi,  etc. 
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7.  Resolve  x  into  two  equal  factors.      Into  3.    Into  5. 


122.  Prop.  2. — Any  factor  which  occurs  in  every 
term  of  a  polynomial  can  be  removed  by  dividing 
each  term  of  the  polynomial  by  it. 

Demonstration.— This  is  the  ordinary  problem  of  division  by  a 
monomial,  since  divisor  and  quotient  are  the  factors  of  the  divi- 
dend. 

EXAMPLES. 

1.  Factor  3a— 3b.  Result,  3  (a— J). 

2.  Factor  az—bz+cz.  Result,  (a—b  +  c)z. 

3.  Factor  5— by.  Result,  5(1—  y). 

4.  Factor  §a2f—lSaf.  Result,  6atf(ay—3). 

* 

5.  Factor  42afy— l±xy  +  Wy\ 

Result,  7xy  (6z—2+x*y). 

6.  Factor  81cm?z— 63cm&.      Result,  9cmz(9m—7&). 

7.  Factor  7aWy—2laa?tf. 

Factors,  7ax*y  and  a2— 3y\ 

8.  Factor  72abW— 84a#Jz2  +  96a8#>32. 

Factors,  VZalto?  and  6z— 7b  +  Ba. 

9.  Factor  924a  W— 1078aW  + 1232a  W. 

Factors,  14aW  and  66a— 77*+ 88c. 


123.  Prop.  3. — If  tivo  terms  of  a  trinomial  are 
positive  and  the  third  term  is  twice  the  product  of 
the  square  roots  of  these  two,  and  positive,  the  trino- 
mial is  the  square  of  the  sum  of  these  square  roots. 
If  the  third  term  is  negative,  the  trinomial  is  the 
square  of  the  difference  of  the  two  roots. 

Demonstration. — This  is  a  direct  consequence  of  the  theorems 
that,  "  The  square  of  the  sum  of  two  quantities  is  the  sum  of  their 
squares  phis  twice  their  product; "  and  "  The  square  of  their  dif- 
ference is  the  sum  of  their  squares  minus  twice  their  product." 
(94, 95.) 
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EXAMPLES. 

Ex.  1.  What  are  the  factors  of  a*  +  2ab  +  W? 

Model  Solution. — I  observe  that  the  two  terms  a2  and  &  of  this 
trinomial  are  both  positive,  and  that  the  other  term,  2a&,  is  twice 
the  product  of  the  square  roots  of  aa,  and  5",  and  positive.  Hence 
«a  +  2aJ  +  V  =  (a  +  If  =  {a + 1)  (a  +  b) .  Therefore,  the  factors  are 
a+l  and  a+b. 

2.  What  are  the  factors  of  x2— 2ax  +  a2  ? 

3.  What  are  the  factors  of  mi  +  ni  +  2m2n2  ? 

Suggestion. — Here  m4  and  n4  are  both  positive,  and  2mawa  is  twice 
the  product  of  their  square  roots.     Am.,  (ma+7&a)  and  (ma+wa). 

4.  What  are  the  factors  of  16a2— 8a +  1  ? 

* 

5.  What  are  the  factors  of  m  +  2  *Jmn  -f  n  ? 

Arts.,  (Vm  +  Vn)  and  (\Aft-f  V^). 

6.  What  are  the  factors  of  #$+#»— 2#%*  ? 

.4nsv  x*—y*  and  x*—y*. 

7.  What  are  the  factors  of  a2^  +  «^  +  2a*J*  ? 

8.  What  are  the  factors  of  a^-f  2xy— y2? 

Query. — Can  the  last  be  factored  according  to  this  Propo- 
sition ?     Why  ? 

9.  If  ±a2,  16 J2,  and  16a b  are  the  terms  of  a  trinomial, 
what  must  be  their  respective  signs  so  that  the  trinomial 
can  be  factored  ? 

10.  Factor  16aebhn2SaWin  +  l. 

Factors,  (±aWm—l)  and  (4a3S*m— 1). 

11.  Factor  dtf  +  dab+tV*. 

Factors,  (3a  +  ib)  and  (3a+ib). 

12.  Factor  ±<da2&—$£a&+$W. 

Factors,  (llab—^b2)  and  (7a£— 14») 
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13.  Factor  %  +  2  +  -9-     Factors,  (r  +  -)  and  (?  +  -)• 

tr  a2  \b     at  \b     at 

14.  Factor  -fox*+^f— \&tf. 

Factors,  (fa8— ^y4)  and  (fa3— ^y4). 

15.  Factor  -,  +  ^—2. 

16.  Factor  a8+2aVz-r-a. 

Factors,  (a+Vx)  and  («+V#). 

17.  Factor  z—2bVx  +  P. 

Factors,  (Vx— b)  and  (V#— #)• 

18.  Factor  ai-^v^y+y. 

Factors,  (Vx—Vy)  and  (\/S-- Vy). 

19.  Factor  a2b— 2axVb-+x*. 

Factors,  (a  Vb—x)  and  {a  Vb—x). 

20.  Factor  a  +  2  Va  +  l. 

Factors,  (Va+l)  and  (Va+l). 


i^4.  Prop.  4. — Tlie  difference  between  two  quanti- 

m 

ties  is  equal  to  the  product  of  the  sum,  and  difference 
of  their  square  roots. 

Demonstration. — This  is  an  immediate  consequence  of  tho 
theorem,  that  "  The  product  of  the  sum  and  difference  of  two  quan- 
tities is  the  difference  of  their  squares."   Thus  a9 — 62  =  (a  +  b)  (a—b). 

Also,  if  we  have  m—n,  m  is  the  square  of  ra»,  and  n,  of  ri*  ;  .*.  m 

—7i  =  (tti* +n«)  (m*— ri*),  etc. 

EXAMPLES. 

Ex.  1.  Factor  16a;8— 9y2. 

Factors,  (4z— 3y)  and  (4#  +  3y). 
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2.  Factor  a2f—Px*. 

Factors,  (ay—bx)  and  (ay  +  bx). 

3.  Factor .  16aV— 25Py». 

Factors,  (4az—5by)  and  (4oa;-f  55y). 

4.  Factor  a4— y4.  Factors,  (x*—y*)  and  (a?+y2). 

5.  Factor   x* — y* ;    also  a8— y? ;    also  a£— yf ;   also  a:-4 
— y~4;  also  4a-6— 9 J""4 

Factors  of  last  three,  (a£— yi)  arad  (a^+y*) ;  (a:~2— y~2) 
and  (ar2+2T2);  an^  (2a~8— 3S"2)  and  (2a-8+3*~*). 

6.  Factor  m— tn. 

Factors,  (Vm—Vn)  and  (Vm  +  Vn). 

7.  Factor  2a— 4S2. 

Factors,  2,  (Va—  \/2&)  and  (Va  +  V^J). 

8.  Factor  2oxm—3y*n. 

Factors,  (5a;?—  \Z3y*)  and  (5aji+\/%n). 


i£  J.  Prop.  5. —  W7fc07&  orae  0/  £fce  factors  of  a  quan- 
tity is  given,  to  find  the  other,  divide  the  given  quan- 
tity by  the  given  factor,  and  the  quotient  will  be  the 
other. 

Demonstration. — This  is  the  ordinary  problem  of  division,  since 
the  divisor  and  quotient  are  the  factors  of  the  dividend.  Any 
problem  in  division  affords  an  example. 

EXAMPLES. 

Ex.  1.  Resolve  2a2— 36a8J  into  two  factors  one  of  whick 

is  2a2. 

13  19 

2.  Remove  the  factor  -0 Q  from  —, -^ 

x2     ys  x*     \p 

a2      3c  Qdhnr* 

3.  Remove  the  factor  v-  +  r—  from  a4^"2 -A — • 

b      2m  4 

9      12      4 

4.  Remove  the  factor  3a_2+2ar1  from  -i+  -jz+  ^ 
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« 


126.  Prop.  6.  —  The  difference  between  any  two 
quantities  is  a  divisor  of  the  difference  between  the 
same  powers  of  the  quantities. 

The  sum  of  two  quantities  is  a  divisor  of  the  differ- 
ence of  the  same  even  powers,  and  the  sum  of  the 
same  odd  powers  of  the  quantities. 

Demonstration. — Let  x  and  y  be  any  two  quantities  and  n  any 
positive  integer.  First,  x—y  divides  x*—y*.  Second,  if  n  is  even, 
x+y  divides  af— yH.     Tkirdrifn  is  odd,  x+y  divides  af+y*. 

FIB8T. 

x—y)xn—yn       (  af-1 + af  ~ay + x»-*y* + s*-y + etc. 
af»— x*-xy 

x*~xy—y* 


s*-y— y» 

af'-ay2— a^-y 

af»~y— x*-4y* 

aj'^y — y* 

Taking  the  first  case,  we  proceed  in  form  with  the  division,  till 
enough  terms  to  determine  the  law  are  found.  We  find  that  each 
remainder  consists  of  two  terms,  the  second  of  which,  — y",  is  the 
second  term  of  the  dividend  constantly  brought  down  unchanged  ; 
and  the  first  contains  x  with  an  exponent  decreasing  by  unity  in 
each  successive  remainder,  and  y  with  an  exponent  increasing  at  the 
same  rate  that  the  exponent  of  x  decreases.  At  this  rate  the 
exponent  of  x  in  the  wth  remainder  becomes  0,  and  that  of  y,  n. 
Hence  the  nth  remainder  is  yn—y*  or  0;  and  the  division  is  exact. 

SECOND  AND  THIRD. 

x+y  )xn±yn      (  a*-1— a»~ay +a;"-y — o»-y,  etc. 
xti+xn~1y 

— x"— ly  ±  y 


x1i~'iyl  ±  y" 
flf-y+ajn-y 


— aj^—y  ±  y1 
— af*~y — x^^y* 

a^-y  ±y* 
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Taking  x+y  for  a  divisor,  we  observe  that  the  exponent  of  a?  in 
the  successive  r^.nainders  decreases,  and  that  of  y  increases  the  same 
as  before.  But  now  we  observe  that  the  first  term  of  the  remainder 
is  —  in  the  odd  remainders,  as  the  1st,  3rd,  5th,  etc.,  and  +  in  the 
even  ones,  as  the  2nd,  4th,  6th,  etc.  Hence  if  rv  is  even,  and  the 
second  term  of  the  dividend  is  — y",  the  nth  remainder  is  yn—yH  or  0, 
and  the  division  is  exact.  Again,  if  n  is  odd,  and  the  second  term 
of  the  dividend  is  +  yn,  the  rath  remainder  is  —  y"+yn  or  0,  and  the 
division  is  exact.    Q.  e.  d. 

127.  Scholium. — The  pupil  should  notice  carefully  the  form 
of  the  quotient  in  each  of  the  above  cases,  and  be  able  to  write  it 
without  dividing.  He  should  also  be  able  to  tell  at  a  glance, 
whether  such  a  division  is  exact  or  not,  and  if  not  exact,  what  the 
remainder,  or  fractional  term  of  the  quotient  is. 

EXAMPLES. 
Write  the  quotients  in  the  following  without  dividing  : 

1.  (^  -  y5)  -4-  (x  -  y). 

2.  (a8  +  S8)  -T-  (a  +  b).  Quot.,  a*—ab+&. 

3.  (a8  -  S8)  -f-  (a  -  b). 

4.  (a4  —  m4)  ~-  (a  -|  m). 

5.  (a4  —  m4)  -f-  (a  —  m). 

6.  (m7  +  n7)  -4-  (m  +  n). 

7.  (m8  —  J8)  -T-  (m  +  b),  also  by  (m  —  b). 

8.  (a*  -  y»)  ^  (a*  +  y8). 

Suggestion. — Notice  that  x™  is  the  4th  (an  even)  power  of  a?8,  and 
y"  is  the  name  power  of  y8.  It  may  be  best  for  the  pupil  to  obtain 
this  quotient  thus.  Put  «8  =  a,  and  y8  =  b.  Then  x™  =  a4  and 
y1*  =  ft\  But  (a4— &«)-«.  (« +  5)  =  a3-a2&+a&2-&8.  Whence  restor- 
ing the  values  of  a  and  5,  we  have  («12— y'^-v-O^  +  y8)  =  x9—x6y* 
4-«8y6— y9,  since  a3  =  #tt,  — a^  =  —  #6y8,  +aJ'J  =  +x*y\  and  —ft8 

=  -/• 

9.  (m10+?i10)+(m2  +  n2). 

Quot,  m8—m*n2  -f  m4ra4 — m2n* + n*. 
10.  (a;18— y18)-h(^— y8),  also  by  (zHy3). 
•    11.  (a3/?i6— y3)-7-(a/tt3— y). 
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Suggestion. — Notice  that  a*m*  is  the  third  power  of  am*%  as  y*  is 
of  y.  The  quotient  may  be  obtained  by  first  using  a  single  letter 
for  am*,  as  a>,  writing  out  (x*—y*)  +  (x—y)  =  tf  +  xy  +  y%,  and  finally 
restoring  the  value  of  x.  After  a  little  practice  the  pupil  will 
not  need  to  go  through  such  a  process,  but  can  write  the  quotient 
at  once.     This  quotient  is  a^m*  +  anfy  +  y2. 

12.    (l-tfJ-s-O-y). 

13.  (yi-i)^-(y  +  i),  also  by  (y-1). 

14.  (<thfi+V*y*)+(ax  +  Vtf). 

15.  (ie>x*-81f)+(2x  +  3if),  also  by  (2x—3f). 

[Note. — In  the  following  examples  if  the  division  is  not  exact, 
the  quotient  should  be  written  with  the  fractional  term.] 

16.  Is  a1+b1  exactly  divisible  by  a  +  b,  or  a— b? 

17.  Is  wi6— y6  exactly  divisible  by  m+y9  or  m—y? 

18.  Write  the  following  quotients  {x^n—y%m)-r-(x-\-y\ 
also  by  x—y.    (x^**1 + y*™*1)  -i-(x + y),  m  being  an  integer. 

Query. — Is  2m  even  or  odd  ?    Is  2m  + 1  even  or  odd  ? 
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[Note. — The  following  corollary  and  examples  may  be  omitted 
till  after  the  pupil  has  been  through  the  chapter  on  Powers  and 
Roots,  if  thought  desirable.] 

12 8 •  Cor. — Proposition  6  applies  equally  to  cases  involving 
fractional  or  negative  exponents. 

Thus,  zb— yi  divides  x$  -  y^,  since  the  latter  is  the  difference 
between  the  4th  powers  of  ar  and  y*.     So  in  general  *  «»— y  ' 


an 


divides  x  m—y  rt  a  being  any  positive  integer.     This  becomes 

evident  by  putting  x  m  =  v,  and  y  r  =  w ;  whence  x  5  =  «•,  and 

«*  _s?       —if 

y~r  =  w».    But  ©*— w*  is  divisible  by  «— m,  hence  *  m  —  y~~ r  i& 

divisible  by  x  m— y  ~r. 
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EXAMPLES. 


19.  What  is  the  quotient  of  (a"5— fr-5)-^-1— b'1)  ? 

Arts.,  a-i+arsb-1+a-2b~2+a'ib-i+b'-i. 

20.  What  is  the  quotient  of  (x~$— y-i)-±-(x~l+y-l)? 

21.  What  is  the  quotient  of  [^-y8]^  [l+y2]? 

22.  Is  x~t— y-7  divisible  by  x~k— y1,  OTx'i+y1? 

23.  Is  x3— y3  divisible  by  Vx+  Vy,  or  */x—Vy? 

24.  Is  x3 +y3  divisible  by  V#+ Vy,  or  \/z—Vy  ? 

25.  What  is  the  quotient  of  (ax*  +  $y)  -f-  (at  */x 
+  Vby*)  ?  

129.  Prop.  7. — .4  trinomial  can  be  resolved  into 
two  binomial  factors,  when  one  of  its  terms  is  the 
product  of  the  square  root  of  one  of  the  other  two, 
into  the  sum  of  the  factors  of  the  remaining  term. 
The  two  factors  are  severally  the  algebraic  sum  of  this 
square  root,  and  each  of  the  factors  of  the  third  term. 

Illustration. — Thus,  in  a59  +  7aj-f  10,  we  notice  that  7x  is  the  pro- 
duct of  the  square  root  of  <ra,  and  2  +  5  (the  sum  of  the  factors  of  10). 
Therefore,  the  factors  of  sca  +  7a? + 10  are  a +  2  and  a +5.  Again  a?a 
— dx— 10,  has  for  its  factors  x+2  and  x— 5,  —  3$  being  the  product 
of  the  square  root  of  x*  (or  x),  and  the  sum  of  —5  and  2  (or  —3), 
which  are  factors  of  —10.  Still  again,  aja  +  3«— 10  =  (<c— 2)  (a +5), 
determined  in  the  same  manner. 

Demonstration. — The  truth  of  this  proposition  appears  from 
considering  the  product  of  x + a  by  x + &,  which  is  x* + (« + 1>)x + ab. 
In  this  product,  considered  as  a  trinomial,  we  notice  that  the  term 
(a+tyx,  is  the  product  of  v^  and  a +5,  the  sum  of  the  factors  of 
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ab.  In  like  manner  (x+a)  (a;— V)  =  x1  +  (a—b)x— ab,  and  (*— a) 
(x—b)  =  z*— (a+b)x+ab,  both  of  which  results  correspond  to  the 
enunciation.    Q.  E.  d. 

[Note. — In  application,  Proposition  7  requires  the  solution  of  the 
problem :  Given  the  sum  and  product  of  two  numbers  to  find  the  num- 
bers, the  complete  solution  of  which  cannot  be  given  at  this  stage  of 
the  pupil's  progress.  It  will  be  best  for  him  to  rely,  at  present, 
simply  upon  inspection.] 

EXAMPLES. 

Ex.  1.  Show  that,  according  to  this  proposition,  the  fac- 
tors of  a^-f  Sx + 2  are  x  +  1  and  x+2.  Verify  it  by 
actual  multiplication. 

2.  In  like  manner  show  the  following: 

x*  __  7z  +  12 "  =  (x  —  3)  (x  —  4). 

ic3  —    x  —  12  =  (x  +  3)  (x  —  4). 
a?  +    x  _  12  =  (x  —  3)  (a?  +  4). 

3.  Factor  a?— 5z+6,  a?+3a-— 28,  a?— 11a: f  28,  a*+2a; 
—35,  a*— 2a?— 8,  a*+2a— 8,  72-y— y2,  5— 4s— s*. 


J30.  Prop.  8. —  JFe  c*w&  o/te/fc  detect  a  factor  by 
separating  a  polynomial  into  parts. 

Demonstration. — The  correctness  of  this  process  depends  upon 
the  principle  that  whatever  divides  the  parts,  divides  the  whole. 

EXAMPLES. 
Ex.  1.  Factor  x^+Ux— 28. 

Model  Solution— The  form  of  this  polynomial,  suggests  that 
there  may  be  a  binomial  factor  in  it,  or  in  a  part  of  it.  Now  x* 
— 4a?+4  is  the  square  of  x— ^and  (a9— 4a;+ 4)  +  (16a;—  32)  makes 
a;* +  123-28.  But  (a;9-4a;+4)  +  (16a;— 32)  =  («— 2)(a?— 2)  +  (*-8) 
16  =  (a;— 2)  (x— 2  + 16)  =  (x—2)  (x-{- 14).  Whence  a?— 2,  and  *+ 14 
are  seen  to  be  the  factors  of  x"*  +  12a;— 28. 

2.  Resolve  I2a%b  +  %by*—lbafoy  into  its  factors. 

Solution.  35  is  seen  to  be  a  common  factor,  and  removing  it,  we 
have  4a* +y2— Say.    This  latter  polynomial  may  be  separated  into 
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hw  u^ikx  »"-   $i$-f»y\  *a-i  5V:1— 3*/y.     Hence,  4aa  +  y*— 5«y  =  (a* 

J*y  .  x'#  )  .-  v&«  -  &•$>  =  vtv — jr)  (<?— y)  +  (a— y)&z  =  (<?-y)  (a— y 

f  w,    _    *    j  v-4.i-  ^  .     Hence  the  factors  of  12a3&+36y2— 15oZy, 

Factors,  a?,  3a2— 2c2,  and  2a +  5 J. 

<t  Factor  &i*— 4a— 1.  Factors,  a— 1  and  3a+l. 

&  Factor  &**— 8tf.v-|- Hz2.    Factors,  5a— 3#  and  a— a;. 

Q.  Factor  40<iar— 23rtn— 16te  +  20£7*. 

#  7.  Factor  $tfl+22ab  +  15V>. 

&  Factor  l&r3— fcry— 9a?y2  +  6y*. 

%  Factor  4->a«— 2sy—20y\  4:2a?—58zy+20y2,  and  42s* 

10.  Factor  64ay— 10ax  +  9Gby— Uab. 

11.  Factor  a2nx—a2mn—ah;y  +  ahny. 

18.  Factor  45a8:z8+30a2te2y— 2Ha*cz2y—l$abcxtf. 
13.  Factor  12a5— 8^2+21^y— Uf. 


Bunmi  il 


J3Z.  The  Highest  Divisor  of  a  literal  number  is  the 
.jdivisor  of  the  highest  degree  with  reference  to  the  letter  of 
-arrangement,  i.  e.,  the  divisor  which  involves  the  highest 
exponent  of  that  letter. 

The  Highest  Common  Divisor  of  two  or  more  literal 
numbers  is  the  divisor  of  highest  degree  which  is  common 
to  all  of  them. 
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Scholium. — While,  with  reference  to  decimal  numbers,  the  term 
greatest  divisor  is  appropriate,  it  is  scarcely  proper  to  apply  it  to 
literal  quantities,  tor  the  values  of  the  letters  not  being  fixed, 
or  specific,  great  or  small  cannot  be  affirmed  of  them.  Thus, 
whether  a3  is  greater  than  a,  depends  upon  whether  a  is  greater  or 
less  than  1,  to  say  nothing  of  its  character  &s  positive  or  negative. 
So,  also,  we  cannot  with  propriety  call  a3— y3  greater  than  a—  y.  If 
%  =  £,  and  y  —  £,  az—y*  =  ^,  and  a— y  —  J  ;  .*.  in  this  case  a2 
—y%<a—y.  Again,  if  a  and  y  are  both  greater  than  1,  but  a<y, 
0s— ys  though  numerically  greater  than  a— y  is  absolutely  less,  since 
it  is  a  greater  negative. 

[Note. — The  general  rule  for  finding  the  Greatest  or  Highest 
Common  Divisor  is  founded  upon  the  four  following  Lemmas.] 

J  32.  Lemma  1. — Hie  Greatest  or  Highest  C.  D.  of  two  or 

more  numbers  is  the  product  of  their  common  prime  factor?. 

Demonstration. — Since  a  factor  and  a  divisor  are  the  same  thing, 
all  the  common  factors  are  all  the  common  divisors.  And,  since 
the  product  of  any  number  of  factors  of  a  number  is  a  divisor  of 
that  number,  the  product  of  all  the  common  prime  factors  of  two  or 
more  numbers  is  a  common  divisor  of  thoso  numbers.  Moreover, 
this  product  is  the  Greatest  or  Highest  C.  D.,  since  no  other  factor 
can  be  introduced  into  it  without  preventing  its  measuring 
(dividing)  at  least  one  of  the  given  numbers,    q.  e.  d. 

EXAMPLES. 

Ex.  1.  What  is  the  G.  C.  D.  of  48,  108,  and  72  ? 

Model  Solution.  48  =  2  2-2  2  3,  1C8  ~  2-3-3-8-8,  and  72 
=  2  •  2  •  2  •  3  •  3.  The  common  factors,  or  divisors,  are  2-2*3;  hence, 
2-2-3  =  12,  divides  all  the  numbers,  and  is  a  C.  D.  Moreover,  as 
there  is  no  other  common  factor,  if  we  introduce  an  additional 
factor  into  2  -2  •  3,  it  will  not  divide  the  given  number  or  numbers 
which  do  not  contain  this  factor.  Thus,  if  we  introduce  a  factor  5, 
it  will  not  divide  any  one  of  the  given  numbers.  If  we  introduce 
another  factor,  2,  and  have  2  2 . 3  •  2  =  24,  it  will  not  divide  108, 
which  has  but  two  factors  of  2.  .-.  2  •  2  •  3  =  12,  is  the  G.  C.  D.  of 
48,  108,  and  72. 

[Solve  the  following,  giving  the  explanation  as  above.] 

2.  Find  the  G.  G.  D.  of  84,  12G,  and  210.  0.  C.  D.,  42. 
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3.  Find  the  G.  C.  D.  of  70,  105,  and  245.    0.  C.  D.,  35. 

4.  Find  the  Highest  C.  D.  of  12ab*c  and  25^. 

Solution. — Here  we  see  at  once  the  Highest  Common  Divisor 
with  reference  to  the  letters,  as  J,  J,  and  c  are  all  the  common 
literal  factors.  There  is  no  commc  a  factor  in  12  and  25.  Hencr 
6ac  is  the  H.  C.  D.,  inasmuch  as  no  other  factor  can  be  introducer 
into  this  product  (b*c)  and  it  still  remain  a  divisor  of  12ab*c  an< 
25&V. 

5.  Find  the  H.  C.  D.  of  12«W  and  ZaWc. 

H.  C.  J).,  4aWc. 

6.  Find  the  H.  C.  D.  of  6a*z*,  l$a*xy,  and  tecPaPy*. 

7.  Find  the  H.  C.  D.  of  3a?yi  and  2mnxy. 

H.  C.  D.y  xy*. 

8.  Find  the  H.  C.  D.  of  dtfz— §abx+3V*x  and  4a2y— 4%. 

Suggestions.  Sa*x— Qabx + SPz  =  &e(a—b)  (a— I);  and  4a*y—4b*y 
=  4y(a  +  &)(«—&).     /.  H.  C.  D.  is  a— b. 

9.  Find  the  H.  C.  D.  of  x*+\%x—Z%  and  a^+Os3 
+  27z— 98. 

Suggestions. — Factor  the  polynomial  of  the  lower  order  first,  as 
it  is  more  easily  resolved.  a?q  +  12a5— 28,  may  be  factored  by  (129) 
or  (130).  According  to  the  latter  process  we  have  x*  +  \2x—28 
=  a?2-4a;+4  +  (16a?-32)  =  (a;-2)9  +  16(a;-2)  =  (a  — 2)  (a— 2  +  16) 
=  (a— 2)  (a?+ 14).  Now  find  by  trial  whether  either  or  both  of  these 
factors  are  divisors  of  the  other  polynomial,  x— 2  is,  and  £+14  is 
not.     .*.  x— 2  is  the  H.  C.  D. 

10.  Find  the  H.  C.  D.  of  ZaWy— 3a2xy—36a2y  and 
3a*x*— 48a2z— 3a2^  +  48a2.  H.  C.  D.,  3a*s— 12a2. 

133.  Scholium. — The  difficulty  of  factoring  renders  this  pro- 
cess impracticable  in  many  cases.  There  is  a  more  general  method. 
But,  in  order  to  demonstrate  the  rule,  we  must  prove  three 
additional  lemmas. 

•  134.  Lemma  2. — A  polynomial  of  the  form  Axk+Bx*-1 

-+  Cxn~2 Ex  +  F  which  has  no  common  factor  in  every 

term,  has  no  divisor  of  Us  own  degree  except  itself 
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By  this  form  it  is  meant  that  all  like  powers  of  the  letter  of 
arrangement  are  collected  into  a  single  term,  and  that  the  polyno- 
mial is  arranged  according  to  some  letter,  as  for  division. 

Demonstration. — 1st.  Such  a  polynomial  cannot  have  one  factor 
of  the  nth  degree, — its  own, — with  reference  to  the  letter  of  arrange- 
ment, and  another  which  contains  the  letter  of  arrangement,  for 
the  product  of  two  mch  factors  would  be  of  a  higher  (or  different) 
degree  from  the  given  polynomial. 

2d.  It  cannot  have  a  factor  of  the  nth  degree  with  reference  to 
the  letter  of  arrangement,  and  another  factor  which  does  not  con- 
tain that  letter,  for  this  last  factor  would  appear  as  a  common 
factor  in  every  term,  which  is  contrary  to  the  hypothesis. 
Q.  E.  D. 

Illustration,  4«9— 5ay+ya  cannot  have  a  factor  containing  a9, 
such  as  a9— y,  and  another  which  contains  a,  as  4a— 2y,  since  two 
such  factors  multiplied  together,  would  give  a  higher  power  of  a 
than  a9,  to  say  nothing  of  other  terms.  Again,  it  cannot  have  such 
a  factor  as  a*—ay—y  and  another  which  does  not  contain  a,  as 
4_ 5y  +  y9,  since  this  last  would  then  appear  as  a  factor  in  every 
term  of  the  product  when  arranged  with  reference  to  a;  as 
(4 — 5y + y9 )  a9 — (4 — 5y + y9)  ay—  (4 — 5y + y2)  y.  But  the  hypothesis 
is  that  the  given  polynomial  shall  have  no  common  factor  in 
every  term. 

13f(.  Lemma  3. — A  divisor  of  any  number  is  a  divisor 
of  any  multiple  of  that  number. 

Illustration. — This  is  an  axiom.  If  a  is  contained  in  ft,  q  times, 
it  is  evident  that  it  is  contained  in  n  times  6,  or  rib,  n  times  q,  or 
nq  times. 

136.  Lemma  4. — A  common  divisor  of  two  numbers  is  a 
divisor  of  their  sum  and  also  of  their  difference. 

Demonstration. — Let  a  be  a  C.  D.  of  m  and  n,  contained  in 
w,    p  times,   and  in  w,  q  times.      Then   (m  +  n)  -5-  a  =  p  +  q. 

Q.  B.  D. 

Illustration. — If  this  appears  a  little  abstract  and  unsatisfactory 
to  the  learner,  let  him  illustrate  it  thus:   4  is  contained  in  20, 

6  times,  and  in  8,  2  times;  hence  it  is  contained  in  20  +  8,  5  +  2,  or 

7  times,  and  in  20—8,  5— 2,  or  3  times. 
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137.  Prob. — To  find  the  H.  C.  D.  of  two  polynomials 
without  the  necessity  of  resolving  them  into  their  prime 
factors. 

Rule. — /.  Arranging  the  polynomials  with  refer- 
ence to  the  same  letter,  and  uniting  into  single  terms 
the  like  powers  of  that  letter,  remove  any  common 
factor  or  factors  which  may  appear  in  all  the  terms 
of  both  polynomials,  reserving  them  as  factors  of  the 

h.  c.  n. 

II.  Reject  from  each  polynomial  all  factors  which 
appear  in  it  and  not  in  the  other. 

III.  Talcing  the  polynomials,  thus  reduced,  divide 
the  one  with  the  greatest  exponent  of  the  letter  of 
arrangement,  by  the  other,  continuing  the  division 
till  the  exponent  of  the  letter  of  arrangement  is  less 
in  the  remainder  than  in  the  divisor. 

IV.  Reject  any  factor  which  occurs  in  every  term 
of  this  remainder,  and  divide  the  divisor  by  the 
remainder  as  thus  reduced,  treating  the  remainder 
and  last  divisor  as  the  foimver  polynomials  were. 
Continue  this  process  of  rejecting  factors  from  each 
term  of  the  remainder,  and  dividing  the  last  divisor 
by  the  last  remainder  till  nothing  remains. 

If,  at  any  time,  a  fraction  would  occur  in  the  quo- 
tient, multiply  the  dividend  by  any  number  that  will 
avoid  the  fraction. 

The  last  divisor  multiplied  by  all  the  first  reserved 
common  factors  of  the  given  polynomials,  will  be  the 
'H.  C.  D.  sought. 

Demonstration. — We  will  first  give  a  demonstration  of  this  rule 
by  means  of  a  particular  example.  Let  it  be  required  to  find  the 
H.  C.  D.  with  reference  to  a,  of  the  following  polynomials : 

IWV  +  Wy^-lSaVy+lMly  +  Zhf-n^,  and    6«859— WPy 
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Operation. 

12aa5a  +  8&y  -  15ab*y  +  12a%  +  %a  -  15a&ya  (4) 

6a»6* — 6aa68y-  2&aya  +  2«&aya  +  6a36y  -  6aa&ya -  26^  +  2<%8  (5) 

4a«5  +  Jya  -  5aby  +  4a2y  +  y8  -  5aya  (C) 

3as5  --  &<%  —  fry'  +  <%a  +  3a9y  —  3«aya  —  y4  +  ay*  (D) 

(4&  +  4y)  «a  -  (%  +  5ya)  a  +  vfya  +  ys)  (-ff) 

(36  +  3y)  g'  -  (%  4-  8y»)  q»  +  (By9  +  ys)  a  -  (fry*  +  y4)  (**) 

(0)                       W 
4aa— 5y0+ya)3a3—  8yaa  +     ya«—     y8 
4 

(J)  12as— 12y»i*+  4yaa-  4y8(3a 

(JT)  12a'— 15yg'  +   3yaa 

(X)  3yaa  +     yV,-  4y8 

4 

(30  12y«'+  4yaa-16ya(3y 

(XT)  12yaa-15y8a+  3ya 

(0)        Reject  19ya.  19yV-19y$        ((7) 

(P)  a—y)4a*—5ya+y*(4a—y 

—  y«+y8 
— _y«jV 

.-.  The  H.  C.  D.  of  (A)  and  (B)  is  (&)  (&4-y)  («— y)  =  0&*+a&y 
— ftay—Jya. 

Reasoning. 

1st.  Removing  &  from  both  (A)  and  (B),  and  reserving  it  as  a 
factor  of  the  H.  C.  D.  (Lem.  1),  and  rejecting  3  from  (A),  and  2 
from  (B),  since  they  are  not  common  factors,  and  hence  cannot  enter 
into  the  IT.  C.  D.,  we  get  (C)  and  (D). 

2nd.  Arranging  (C)  and  (D)  with  reference  to  a,  the  letter  with 
respect  to  which  the  II.  0.  D.  is  sought,  both  for  convenience  in 
dividing,  and  to  observe  if  any  other  common  factor  appears,  we 
have  (E)  and  (F).  In  these  we  readily  discover  and  remove  the 
common  factor  (b  4-  y),  reserving  it  as  a  factor  of  the  H.  C.  P.,  and 
get  (G)  and  (H). 

3rd.  Having  now  found  two  of  the  common  factors  of  (A)  and 
(B),  and  removed  some  which  v.ere  not  common,  it  remains  to 
determine  whether  there  are  any  more  common  factors,  that  is, 
whether  (G)  and  (H)  have  a  C.  D. 
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(G)  is  its  own  H.  D.,  Lem.  2  ;  hence  if  it  divides  (H),  it  is  the 
H.  C.  D.  of  (G)  and  (H).  We,  therefore,  try  it.  But,  to  avoid 
fractions,  we  multiply  (H)  by  4,  since,  as  4  is  not  a  factor  of  (G), 
the  H.  C.  D.  of  (G)  and  4  times  (H)  is  the  same  as  of  (G)  and  (H). 
We  thus  obtain  (I).  .-.  If  (G)  divides  (I)  it  is  the  H.  C.  D.  of  (G) 
and  (H).  Trying  it,  we  find  the  remainder  (L).  Now,  any  C.  D. 
of  (G)  and  (I)  is  the  divisor  of  (K)  [a  multiple  of  (G)],  Lem.  3,  and 
of  (L),  Lem.  4. 

We  now  have  to  find  the  H.  C.  D.  of  (G)  and  (L),  upon  which  we 
reason  just  as  upon  (G)  and  (H).  Thus,  as  (G)  is  its  own  only  divisor 
of  the  2nd  degree,  if  it  divides  (L),  or  (M)  [since  (M)  =  4  (L)  and  4 
is  not  a  factor  in  (G)],  it  is  the  H.  C.  D.  of  (G)  and  (H).  Trying, 
we  find  a  remainder  (O).  Now,  any  divisor  of  (G)  and  (M)  is  a 
divisor  of  (N),  Lem.  3,  and  of  (O),  Lem.  4.  The  question  is  there- 
fore reduced  to  finding  the  H.  C.  D.  of  (G)  and  (O).  Upon  these 
we  reason  as  before. 

Rejecting  19ya  since  it  is  not  a  factor  of  (G),  and  hence,  cannot 
enter  into  the  H.  C.  D.,  we  have  (P).  The  H.  C.  D.  of  (G)  and  (P) 
cannot  be  higher  than  (P),  and  as  (P)  is  its  own  only  divisor  of  its 
own  degree,  if  it  divides  (G,)  it  is  the  H.  C.  D.  sought.  It  does. 
.\  a-y  is  the  H.  C.  D.  of  (G)  and  (H). 

Finally,  b,  (&+y),  and  (a—y)  are  all  the  common  factors  of  (A) 
and  (B),  and  hence,  I  (b+y)(a—y)  =  ab*+aby—Viy—by*  is  their 
H.  C.  D. 

EXAMPLE. 

Find  the  H.  C.  D.  with  respect  to  z,  of  a4— 8a? -f  21a2 

— 20z+4,  and  2a?— 12z*+21z— 10. 

t 

'      Model  Solution.— Calling  the  2nd,  (A)  and  the  1st  (B),  I  have 

the  following : 

(.4)  Operation.      (E) 

%e>  _  12a?2  +  21a?  -  10  )  a?4  -    8a;3  +  21a?a  -  20a  +  4 

2 

(0)  2x*  -  16a;8  +  42a;9  -  40a;  +  8  (a  -  2 

2x*  -  12a;8  +  21a;a  -  10a;  

-  4a;8  +  21a;a  -  30a;  +  8 

—  4a?8  +  24a;a  —  42a?  +  20 

(D)        Reject  -8  -    3a?a  +  12a;  -  12 

(JE)  &  —    4a;  +  4 
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{E)  (A) 

&  _  4a  +  4  )  2aj*  -  12a?  +  21a;  -  10  (  2*  -  4 
&ga  -   &ca  +    8a; 

-  4a;°  +  13a;  -  10 

-  4a;'  +  16a;  -  16 

(F)  Reject -3  -    3a;  +    6  (E) 

(G)  a;-    2)a;*-4a;  +  4(»  —  8 

a?  — 2a; 

_2a;  +  4 
—  2a;  +  4 

Reasoning. 

The  two  given  polynomials  being  arranged  with  reference  to  x1 
and  no  common,  or  other  factor,  appearing,  I  proceed  at  once  to 
determine  by  successive  divisions  their  II.  C.  D. 

The  H.  C.  D.  cannot  be  higher  than  (A),  the  lower  of  the  two ; 
and,  as  it  is  its  own  only  divisor  of  the  3rd  degree,  if  it  divides  (B), 
it  is  the  H.  C.  D.  But  to  avoid  fractions  I  multiply  (B)  by  2,  and, 
since  2  is  not  a  factor  of  (A),  the  H.  C.  D.  of  (A)  and  (B),  is  the 
H.  C.  D.  of  (A)  and  (C).  Now  if  (A)  divides  (C)  it  is  the  H.  C.  D. 
Trying  it,  I  find  a  remainder,  (D). 

Again  the  H.  C.  D.  of  (A)  and  (C)  is  also  a  divisor  of  (D),  for  (D) 
is  the  difference  between  (C)  and  (a;— 2)  times  (A),  both  of  which 
are  divisible  by  the  H.  C.  D.  of  (A)  and  (C).  The  question  is  now 
reduced  to  finding  the  H.  C.  D.  of  (A)  and  (D).  Upon  these  I  reason 
exactly  as  before  upon  (A)  and  (B). 

Thus,  since  —3  is  a  factor  of  (D),  and  not  of  (A),  it  can  be 
rejected ;  and  the  II.  C.  D.  of  (A)  and  (D)  is  the  H.  C.  D.  of  (A) 
and  (E).  This  cannot  be  higher  than  (E) ;  and  as  (E)  is  its  own 
only  divisor  of  the  2nd  degree,  if  it  divides  (A),  it  is  the  H.  C.  D. 
Trying  it,  I  find  a  remainder,  (F).  Upon  this  remainder,  and  (E), 
I  reason  as  before,  upon  (D)  and  (A). 

Thus,  the  H.  C.  D.  of  (E)  and  (A)  is  a  divisor  of  (E)  and  (F),  since 
(F)  is  the  difference  between  (A)  and  a  multiple  (2x— 4  times)  of 
(E).  The  question  is  then  reduced  to  finding  the  H.  C.  D.  of  (E) 
and  (F).  Upon  these  I  reason  as  before,  rejecting  —8,  which  is  not 
a.  common  factor,  and  hence,  forms  no  part  of  H.  C.  D.  of  (E)  and 
(F),  and  finding  by  trial  that  (O)  is  a  divisor  of  (E).  Therefore,  a;— 2 
is  the  H.  0.  D.  of  (A)  and  (B). 
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the  parts  a9— 2ay+y*y  and  3a2— Say.  Hence,  4&?  +  y*—5ay  =  (a? 
-2«y  +  y-)  +  (3a2— Say)  =  (a—y)  (a-y)  +  (a-y)Sa  =  (a-y)  (a-y 
+  3a)  =  (a— y){±a-y).  Hence  the  factors  of  12a36+3ty2— 15<%, 
are  3$,  a— y,  and  4a— y. 

3.  Factor  6a5-f-15^— ^c2— lOa^c2. 

Factors,  a7,  3a2— 2c2,  and  2a  +  5S. 

4.  Factor  3a2— 2a— 1.  Factors,  a— I  and  3a+l. 

5.  Factor  5a2— 8ax-|-3#2.    Factors,  5a— 3a:  and  a— 2. 

6.  Factor  20a;z— 25a w— 16&z  +  20Src. 
#  7.  Factor  8a2+22a&-f  15S2. 

8.  Factor  12Z3— 8zy— 9a;2y2+6^3. 

,  9.  Factor  42^—2^—20^,  42a2— 58zy+2(ty2,  and  42z* 
+  58xy  +  20^. 

,    10.  Factor  64xy— lOax  +  Mby— 15a&. 

11.  Factor  aPnx—atmn—aZxy  +  aPmy. 

12.  Factor  45a8z3+30a2fa%— %?a*c&y— 18abcxf. 

13.  Factor  12^— 8^2+21^y— 14^. 


E€TO>N    IL 


i#2.  The  Highest  Divisor  of  a  literal  number  is  the 
jdi visor  of  the  highest  degree  with  reference  to  the  letter  of 
^arrangement,  i.  e.,  the  divisor  which  involves  the  highest 
exponent  of  that  letter. 

The  'Highest  Common  Divisor  of  two  or  more  literal 
numbers  is  the  divisor  of  highest  degree  which  is  common 
to  all  of  them. 
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Scholium. — While,  with  reference  to  decimal  numbers,  the  term 
greatest  divisor  is  appropriate,  it  is  scarcely  proper  to  apply  it  to 
literal  quantities,  for  the  values  of  the  letters  not  being  fixed, 
or  specific,  great  or  small  cannot  be  affirmed  of  them.  Thus, 
whether  a3  is  greater  than  a,  depends  upon  whether  a  is  greater  or 
less  than  1,  to  say  nothing  of  its  character  a3  positive  or  negative. 
So,  also,  we  cannot  with  propriety  call  a3— y3  greater  than  a— y.  If 
%  =  £,  and  y  —  |,  a3— y%  =  ^,  and  a—y  —  -J  ;  .-.  in  this  case  a9 
—y*<a—y.  Again,  if  a  and  y  are  both  greater  than  1,  but  «<y, 
#*— y3  though  numerically  greater  than  a—y  is  absolutely  less,  since 
it  is  a  greater  negative. 

[Note. — The  general  rule  for  finding  the  Greatest  or  Highest 
Common  Divisor  is  founded  upon  the  four  following  lemmas.] 

132.  Lemma  1. — TJie  Greatest  or  Highest  0.  D.  of  two  or 

more  numbers  is  the  product  of  their  common  prime  factor?. 

Demonstration. — Since  a  factor  and  a  divisor  are  the  same  thing, 
all  the  common  factors  are  all  the  common  divisors.  And,  since 
the  product  of  any  number  of  factors  of  a  number  is  a  divisor  of 
that  number,  the  product  of  all  the  common  prime  factors  of  two  or 
more  numbers  is  a  common  divisor  of  those  numbers.  Moreover, 
this  product  is  the  Greatest  or  Highest  C.  D.,  since  no  other  factor 
can  be  introduced  into  it  without  preventing  its  measuring 
(dividing)  at  least  one  of  the  given  numbers,    q.  e.  d. 

EXAMPLES. 

Ex.  1.  What  is  the  G.  C.  D.  of  48,  108,  and  72  ? 

Model  Solution.  48  =  2  2-2-2  3,  108  =  2  2  3-3-3,  and  72 
=  2  •  2  •  2  •  3  •  3.  The  common  factors,  or  divisors,  are  2*2-3;  hence, 
2-  2*  3  =  12,  divides  all  the  numbers,  and  is  a  C.  D.  Moreover,  as 
there  is  no  other  common  factor,  if  we  introduce,  an  additional 
factor  into  2  -2  •  3,  it  will  not  divide  the  given  number  or  numbers 
which  do  not  contain  this  factor.  Thus,  if  we  introduce  a  factor  5, 
it  will  not  divide  any  one  of  the  given  numbers.  If  we  introduce 
another  factor,  2,  and  have  2  2 . 3  •  2  =  24,  it  will  not  divide  108, 
which  has  but  two  factors  of  2.  .*.  2  •  2  •  3  =  12,  is  the  G.  C.  D.  of 
48,  108,  and  72. 

[Solve  the  following,  giving  the  explanation  as  above.] 

2.  Find  the  G.  C.  D.  of  84,  126,  and  210.  O.  C.  D.,  42. 
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3.  Find  the  G.  C.  D.  of  70,  105,  and  245.    G.  0.  D.,  35. 

4.  Find  the  Highest  C.  D.  of  12ab*c  and  25W. 

Solution. — Here  we  see  at  once  the  Highest  Common  Divisor 
with  reference  to  the  letters,  as  &,  5,  and  c  are  all  the  common 
literal  factors.  There  is  no  commc  a  factor  in  12  and  25.  Hencr 
&2c  is  the  H.  C.  D.,  inasmuch  as  no  other  factor  can  be  introducer 
into  this  product  (b*c)  and  it  still  remain  a  divisor  of  12ab9c  am 
25&V. 

5.  Find  the  H.  C.  D.  of  12<*W  and  8aWc. 

H.  C.  /).,  ±aWc. 

6.  Find  the  H.  C.  D.  of  6a5^,  18a*xy,  and  2±a?z*y*. 

7.  Find  the  H.  C.  D.  of  3a?yi  and  2mnxy. 

H.  C.  D.,  xyi. 

8.  Find  the  H.  C.  D.  of  3a2z— 6abx+mSVx  and  4a2y— 4%. 

Suggestions.  Ztfx— 6abx+ Wx  =  3a(a— b)  (a— 5);  and  ±a?y—Wy 
=  4y(a  +  &)(o— &).     .-.  H.  C.  D.  is  a— b. 

9.  Find  the  H.    C.    D.    of    x*+\2x— 28    and    a*+9a? 

+  27z-98. 

Suggestions. — Factor  the  polynomial  of  the  lower  order  first,  as 
it  is  more  easily  resolved.  a>a  +  12a>— 28,  may  be  factored  by  (129) 
or  (130).  According  to  the  latter  process  we  have  x*  +  \2x— 28 
=  3»_ 4a;+4+(i6a;—  32)  =  (a;-2)a  +  l 6(z-2)  =  (x  —  2)  (x— 2  +  16) 
=  (x— 2)  (x+ 14).  Now  find  by  trial  whether  either  or  both  of  these 
factors  are  divisors  of  the  other  polynomial,  x—%  is,  and  «+14  is 
not.    .\  x—%  is  the  H.  C.  D. 

10.  Find  the  H.  C.  D.  of  3a?xhj— Sa*xy— 36a?y  and 
3a*x*—±8a2z— 3aV  +  48a2.  H.  O.  D.,  3aH—\2a\ 

133  •  Scholium. — The  difficulty  of  factoring  renders  this  pro- 
cess impracticable  in  many  cases.  There  is  a  more  general  method. 
But,  in  order  to  demonstrate  the  rule,  we  must  prove  three 
additional  lemmas. 

■  134.  Lemma  2. — A  polynomial  of  the  form  Axn4-Bxn-1 
+  Cxn-2  -  -  -  -  Ex  +  F  which  has  no  common  factor  in  every 
term,  has  no  divisor  of  Us  own  degree  except  itself 
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By  this  form  it  is  meant  that  all  like  powers  of  the  letter  of 
arrangement  are  collected  into  a  single  term,  and  that  the  polyno- 
mial is  arranged  according  to  some  letter,  as  for  division. 

Demonstration. — 1st.  Such  a  polynomial  cannot  have  one  factor 
of  the  nth  degree, — its  own, — with  reference  to  the  letter  of  arrange- 
ment, and  another  which  contains  the  letter  of  arrangement,  tor 
the  product  of  two  such  factors  would  be  of  a  higher  (or  different) 
degree  from  the  given  polynomial. 

2d.  It  cannot  have  a  factor  of  the  nth  degree  with  reference  to 
the  letter  of  arrangement,  and  another  factor  which  does  not  con- 
tain that  letter,  for  this  last  factor  would  appear  as  a  common 
factor   in    every    term,    which    is    contrary    to    the    hypothesis. 

Q.  E.  D. 

Illustration.  Aaf—bay+y1  cannot  have  a  factor  containing  a9, 
such  as  a2— y,  and  another  which  contains  a,  as  4a— 2y,  since  two 
sitch  factors  multiplied  together,  would  give  a  higher  power  of  a 
than  aa,  to  say  nothing  of  other  terms.  Again,  it  cannot  have  such 
a  factor  as  a?—ay—y  and  another  which  does  not  contain  a,  as 
4— 5y  +  ya,  since  this  last  would  then  appear  as  a  factor  in  every 
term  of  the  product  when  arranged  with  reference  to  a;  as 
(4 — 5y + y* )  a* — (4 — 5y + y*)  ay — (4 — 5y  +  ya)  y.  But  the  hypothesis 
is  that  the  given  polynomial  shall  have  no  common  factor  in 
every  term. 

13S»  Lemma  3. — A  divisor  of  any  number  is  a  divisor 
of  any  multiple  of  that  number. 

Illustration. — This  is  an  axiom.  If  a  is  contained  in  ft,  q  times, 
it  is  evident  that  it  is  contained  in  n  times  6,  or  nb,  n  times  q}  or 
nq  times. 

136*  Lemma  4. — A  common  divisor  of  two  numbers  is  a 

divisor  of  their  sum  and  also  of  their  difference. 

Demonstration. — Let  a  be  a  C.  D.  of  m  and  n,  contained  in 
w,  p  times,  and  in  w,  q  times.  Then  (m  +  n)  -5-  a  =  p  +  q. 
Q.  B.  D. 

Illustration. — If  this  appears  a  little  abstract  and  unsatisfactory 
to  the  learner,  let  him  illustrate  it  thus:   4  is  contained  in  20, 

6  times,  and  in  8,  2  times;  hence  it  is  contained  in  20  +  8,  5  +  2,  or 

7  times,  and  in  20— 8,  5— 2,  or  3  times. 
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137.  Prob. — To  find  the  H.  C.  D.  of  two  polynomials 
without  the  necessity  of  resolving  them  into  their  prime 
factors. 

Rule. — /.  Arranging  the  polynomials  with  refer- 
ence to  the  same  letter,  and  uniting  into  single  terms 
the  like  powers  of  that  letter,  remove  any  common 
factor  or  factors  which  may  appear  in  all  the  terms 
of  both  polynomials,  reserving  them  as  factors  of  the 

h.  a  n. 

II.  Reject  from  each  polynomial  all  factors  which 
appear  in  it  and  not  in  the  other, 

III  Taking  the  polynomials,  thus  reduced,  divide 
the  one  with  the  greatest  exponent  of  the  letter  of 
arrangement,  by  the  other,  continuing  the  division 
till  the  exponent  of  the  letter  of  arrangement  is  less 
in  the  remainder  than  in  the  divisor. 

IK  Reject  any  factor  which  occurs  in  every  term 
of  this  remainder,  and  divide  the  divisor  by  the 
remainder  as  thus  reduced,  treating  the  remainder 
and  last  divisor  as  the  former  polynomials  were. 
Continue  this  process  of  rejecting  factors  from  each 
term  of  the  remainder,  and  dividing  the  last  divisor 
by  the  last  remainder  till  nothing  remains. 

If,  at  any  time,  a  fraction  would  occur  in  the  quo- 
tient, multiply  the  dividend  by  any  number  that  will 
avoid  the  fraction. 

The  last  divisor  multiplied  by  all  the  first  reserved 
common  factors  of  the  given  polynomials,  will  be  the 
~H.  C.  D.  sought. 

Demonstration. — We  will  first  give  a  demonstration  of  this  rule 
by  means  of  a  particular  example.  Let  it  be  required  to  find  the 
II.  C.  D.  with  reference  to  a,  of  the  following  polynomials : 

12a,6a  +  35y-15a68y+12a%  +  35y3-15(%a,  and  6«35a— 6a9&'$ 
— 2&V  +  2a#y  +  6a%-6«%8— 2ty*  +  2aty\ 
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Operation. 

12aa&a  4-  8&y  -  15ab*y  +  12a%  +  %8  -  15<%a  (4) 

6a8fta  -  6a2&ay-  2&ay a  +  2a1>V  +  6a36y  -  6aa6ya — 26y*  +  2<%8  (5) 

4«a&  +  5ya  —  5o£y  +  4a'Jy  +  y8  —  5aya  (C) 

3a8&  -  3<*%  -  fry'  +  aby*  +  3a8y  —  3aaya  -  y4  +  ay8        (2>) 

(4*  +  Ay)  aa  -  (<%  +  5ya)  a  +  tfy1  +  ys)  (^) 

(36  +  8y)  a'  -  (%  4-  8y»)  q»  +  [by*  +  y8)  a  -  (fy3  +  y4)    (**) 

(#)                       (H) 
4a9— 5ya  +  ya)3a8—  3yaa  +     yaa—     ys 
4 

(J)  12a8-12yaa  +  4yV—  4y8(3a 

(£)  J2«3-15yaa  +   3yaa 

(15  3y«a+     yaa-  4y8 

4 

(M)  12yaa  +  4yaa-16y8(3y 

(JQ  12yaa-15yag  +  3y8 

(0)        Reject  19ya.  19yag-19y8        (G) 

(P)  a-y)Aa*-5ya+tf  (Aa-y 

4aa — 4ya 

—  ya+y* 

-  ya  +  y* 


.-.  The  H.  C.  D.  of  (A)  and  (B)  is  (b)  (&  +  y)  (a-y)  =  a7>9+aJy 
— b*y—by*. 

Reasoning. 

1st.  Removing  b  from  both  (A)  and  (B),  and  reserving  it  as  a 
factor  of  the  H.  C.  D.  (Lem.  1),  and  rejecting  3  from  (A),  and  2 
from  (B),  since  they  are  not  common  factors,  and  hence  cannot  enter 
into  the  IT.  C.  D.,  we  get  (C)  and  (D). 

2nd.  Arranging  (C)  and  (D)  with  reference  to  a,  the  letter  with 
respect  to  which  the  II.  C.  D.  is  sought,  both  for  convenience  in 
dividing,  and  to  observe  if  any  other  common  factor  appears,  we 
have  (E)  and  (F).  In  these  we  readily  discover  and  remove  the 
common  factor  (J  +  y),  reserving  it  as  a  factor  of  the  H.  C.  P.,  and 
get  (G)  and  (H). 

3rd.  Having  now  found  two  of  the  common  factors  of  (A)  and 
(B),  and  removed  some  which  were  not  common,  it  remains  to 
determine  whether  there  are  any  more  common  factors,  that  is, 
whether  (G)  and  (H)  have  a  C.  D. 
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(G)  is  its  own  H.  D.,  Lem.  2  ;  hence  if  it  divides  (H),  it  is  the 
H.  C.  D.  of  (G)  and  (H).  We,  therefore,  try  it.  But,  to  avoid 
fractions,  we  multiply  (H)  by  4,  since,  as  4  is  not  a  factor  of  (G), 
the  H.  C.  D.  of  (G)  and  4  times  (H)  is  the  same  as  of  (G)  and  (H). 
We  thus  obtain  (I).  .-.  If  (G)  divides  (I)  it  is  the  H.  C.  D.  of  (G) 
and  (H).  Trying  it,  we  find  the  remainder  (L).  Now,  any  C.  D. 
of  (G)  and  (I)  is  the  divisor  of  (K)  [a  multiple  of  (G)],  Lem.  3,  and 
of  (L),  Lem.  4. 

We  now  have  to  find  the  H.  C.  D.  of  (G)  and  (L),  upon  which  we 
reason  just  as  upon  (G)  and  (H).  Thus,  as  (G)  is  its  own  only  divisor 
of  the  2nd  degree,  if  it  divides  (L),  or  (M)  [since  (M)  =  4  (L)  and  4 
is  not  a  factor  in  (G)],  it  is  the  H.  C.  D.  of  (G)  and  (H).  Trying, 
we  find  a  remainder  (O).  Now,  any  divisor  of  (G)  and  (M)  is  a 
divisor  of  (N),  Lem.  3,  and  of  (O),  Lem.  4.  The  question  is  there- 
fore reduced  to  finding  the  H.  C.  D.  of  (G)  and  (O).  Upon  these 
we  reason  as  before. 

Rejecting  19ya  since  it  is  not  a  factor  of  (G),  and  hence,  cannot 
enter  into  the  H.  C.  D.,  we  have  (P).  The  H.  C.  D.  of  (G)  and  (P) 
cannot  be  higher  than  (P),  and  as  (P)  is  its  own  only  divisor  of  its 
own  degree,  if  it  divides  (G,)  it  is  the  H.  C.  D.  sought.  It  does. 
.%  a-y  is  the  H.  C.  D.  of  (G)  and  (H). 

Finally,  5,  (&+y),  and  (a—y)  are  all  the  common  factors  of  (A) 
and  (B),  and  hence,  I  (Jb  +  y)(a--y)  =  ab*+aby--b*y—by9  is  their 
H.  C.  D. 

EXAMPLE. 

Find  the  H.  C.  D.  with  respect  to  x,  of  a^— 8a?4-21a? 

— 20z+4,  and  2a?— 12a? + 21a;— 10. 

t 

'      Model  Solution.— Calling  the  2nd,  (A)  and  the  1st  (B),  I  have 

the  following : 

(.4)  Operation.      (B) 

<te*  _  i2aa  +  2ia?  -  10 )  x4  -    8a;3  +  21a;a  -  20a  +  4 


(0)  2x*  —  16a;8  +  42a;a  -  40a;  +  8  (*  -  2 

2x*  -  12a;8  +  21a;a  -  10a;  

-  4a;8  +  21a;a  -  30a;  +  8 

—  4a;8  +  24a;a  —  42a?  +  20 

(D)  Reject  -8  -    3a?a  +  12a;  -  12 

(E)  &  —   4a;  +  4 
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W  (A) 

V_4fl.  +  4)2««-  lasu8  +  21«-10(2«-4 
2x>  —   8a?a  +    8a; 

~4a?  +  13a?  -10 
—    4z*  +  Ux  —  16 

(F)        Reject -3  -    3a?  +    6  (E) 

(Q)  x  —    2)a?9-4a>  +  4(»  —  8 

Xa  —  2x 

-3a? +  4 
—  2a?  +  4 

Reasoning. 

The  two  given  polynomials  being  arranged  with  reference  to  a;, 
and  no  common,  or  other  factor,  appearing,  I  proceed  at  once  to 
determine  by  successive  divisions  their  H.  C.  D. 

The  H.  C.  D.  cannot  be  higher  than  (A),  the  lower  of  the  two ; 
and,  as  it  is  its  own  only  divisor  of  the  3rd  degree,  if  it  divides  (B), 
it  is  the  H.  C.  D.  But  to  avoid  fractions  I  multiply  (B)  by  2,  and, 
since  2  is  not  a  factor  of  (A),  the  H.  C.  D.  of  (A)  and  (B),  is  the 
H.  C.  D.  of  (A)  and  (C).  Now  if  (A)  divides  (C)  it  is  the  H.  C.  D. 
Trying  it,  I  find  a  remainder,  (D). 

Again  the  H.  C.  D.  of  (A)  and  (C)  is  also  a  divisor  of  (D),  for  (D) 
is  the  difference  between  (C)  and  (a;— 2)  times  (A),  both  of  which 
are  divisible  by  the  H.  C.  D.  of  (A)  and  (C).  The  question  is  now 
reduced  to  finding  the  H.  C.  D.  of  (A)  and  (D).  Upon  these  I  reason 
exactly  as  before  upon  (A)  and  (B). 

Thus,  since  —3  is  a  factor  of  (D),  and  not  of  (A),  it  can  be 
rejected ;  and  the  H.  C.  D.  of  (A)  and  (D)  is  the  H.  C.  D.  of  (A) 
and  (E).  This  cannot  be  higher  than  (E) ;  and  as  (E)  is  its  own 
only  divisor  of  the  2nd  degree,  if  it  divides  (A),  it  is  the  H.  C.  D. 
Trying  it,  I  find  a  remainder,  (F).  Upon  this  remainder,  and  (E), 
I  reason  as  before,  upon  (I))  and  (A). 

Thus,  the  II.  C.  D.  of  (E)  and  (A)  is  a  divisor  of  (E)  and  (F),  since 
(F)  is  the  difference  between  (A)  and  a  multiple  (2x— 4  times)  of 
(E).  The  question  is  then  reduced  to  finding  the  H.  C.  D.  of  (E) 
and  (F).  Upon  these  I  reason  as  before,  rejecting  —8,  which  is  not 
a.  common  factor,  and  hence,  forms  no  part  of  H.  C.  D.  of  (E)  and 
(F),  and  finding  by  trial  that  (O)  is  a  divisor  of  (E).  Therefore,  x— 2 
ie  the  H.  0.  D.  of  (A)  and  (B). 
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GENERAL  DEMONSTRATION  OP  THE  RULE  FOR 

FINDING  THE  H.  C.  D. 

Let  A  and  B  represent  any  two  polynomials  whose  H.  C.  D.  is 
sought.  ' 

1st.  Arranging  A  and  B  with  reference  to  the  same  letter,  for 
convenience  in  dividing,  and  also  to  render  common  factors  more 
readily  discernible,  if  any  common  factors  appear,  they  can  be 
removed  and  reserved  as  factors  of  the  H.  C.  D.,  since  the  H.  C.  D. 
consists  of  all  the  common  factors  of  A  and  B. 

2nd.  Having  removed  these  common  factors,  call  the  remaining 
factors  C  and  D.  We  are  now  to  ascertain  what  common  factors 
there  are  in  C  and  D,  or  to  find  their  H.  C.  D.  As  this  H.  C.  D. 
consists  of  only  the  common  factors,  we  can  reject  from  each  of  the 
polynomials,  C  and  D,  any  factors  which  are  not  common.  Having 
done  this,  call  the  remaining  factors  E  and  F. 

3rd.  Suppose  polynomial  E  to  be  of  lower  degree  with  respect  to 
the  letter  of  arrangement  than  F.  (If  E  and  F  are  of  the  same 
degree,  it  is  immaterial  which  is  made  the  divisor  in  the  subse- 
quent process.)  Now,  as  E  is  its  own  only  divisor  of  its  own 
degree  (Lem.  2),  if  it  divides  F,  it  is  the  H.  C.  D.  of  the  two. 
If,  in  attempting  to  divide  F  by  E  to  ascertain  whether  it  is 
a  divisor,  fractions  arise,  F  can  be  multiplied  by  any  number  not  a 
factor  in  E  (and  E  has  no  monomial  factor),  since  the  common  factors 
of  E  and  F  would  not  be  affected  by  the  operation.  Call  such  a 
multiple  of  F,  if  necessary,  F'.  Then  the  H.  C.  D.  of  E  and  F',  is 
the  H.  C.  D.  of  E  and  F.  If,  now,  E  divides  F',  it  is  the  H.  C.  D. 
of  E  and  F.    Trying  it,  suppose  it  goes  Q  times,  with  a  remainder,  R. 

4th.  Any  divisor  of  E  and  F'  is  a  divisor  of  R,  since  F'— QE 
=  R,  and  any  divisor  of  a  number  divides  any  multiple  of  that 
number  (Lem.  3),  and  a  divisor  of  two  numbers  divides  their  differ- 
ence. The  H.  0.  D.  divides  E,  hence  it  divides  QE,  and,  as  it  also 
divides  F',it  divides  the  difference  between  F'  and  QE,  or  R. 
Therefore,  the  H.  C.  D.  of  E  and  F',  is  also  the  H.  C.  D.  of  E.  and  R. 

5th.  We  now  repeat  the  reasoning  of  the  3rd  and  4th  paragraphs 
concerning  E  and  F,  with  reference  to  E  and  R.  Thus,  R  is  by 
hypothesis  of  lower  degree  than  E ;  hence,  dividing  E  by  it,  reject- 
ing any  factor  not  common  to  both,  or  introducing  any  one  into  E, 
which  may  be  necessary  to  avoid  fractions,  we  ascertain  whether  R 
is  a  divisor  of  E. 
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6th.  Proceeding  thus,  til!  two  numbers  are  found,  one  of  which 
divides  the  other,  the  last  divisor  is  the  II.  C.  I),  of  E  and  F,  since 
at  every  step  we  show  that  the  H.  C.  D.  is  a  divisor  oi  the  two  num- 
bers compared,  and  the  last  divisor  is  its  own  H.  I). 

7th.  Finally,  we  have  thus  found  all  the  common  factors  of  A 
and  B,  the  product  of  which  is  tneir  H.  C.  D.     q.  e.  p. 

EXAMPLES. 
Ex.  1.  Find  the  H.  C.  D.  of  Uax— 8a  +  az?—  7ax*  and 
lGcfaP+GaPx* — 28a2.r3,  and  give  the  reasoning  as  above. 

TJie  II  0.  D.  is  ax— 4a. 

2.  Find  the  H.  C.  D.  of  a3 + 3a2*  +  3ab?+ ft3  and  5a5 
■f  W,  giving  the  demonstration.       The  H.  C.  D.  is  a  +  b. 

3.  Find  the  II.  C.  D.  of  3(j(t6+da?—27a*—18a*  and  27a5*3 
— 9rfP—18aW.  The  H.  C.  D.  is  9a4-9a3. 

4.  Find  the  H.  C.  D.  of  \xif— 2#3+6a%  and  42%+83* 
— ixy\  The  H.  C.  D.  is  2x  +  2y. 

5.  Find  the  H.  C.  D.  of  3^-10^+  15a  +  8  and  z5— 2a4 
— 63»+4a?+ 13#  +  6.        The  H.  C.  D.  is  z3+3z3  +  3a;  +  1. 

6.  Find  the  H.  C.  D.  of  2aW—2atyx*y  +  2aVixy—2b3xf 
and  4a*a2a?y2—2alFx2ys—2bAxy*. 

The  H.  C.  D.  is  2axi—2bxy. 


138.  Prob.— To  find  the  H.  C.  D.  of  three  op  more 
polynomials. 

Rule. — Find  the  H.  C.  D.  of  any  two  of  the  given 
polynomials  by  one  of  the  foregoing  methods,  and 
then  find  the  H.  C.  D.  of  this  H.  C.  D.  and  one  of  the 
remaining  polynomials.  Continue  this  process  till  all 
the  polynomials  have  been  used. 

Demonstration. — For  brevity,  call  the  several  polynomials  A, 
B,  C,'D,  etc.  Let  the  H.  C.  D.  of  A  and  B  be  represented  by  P, 
whence  P  contains  dU  the  factors  common  to  A  and  B.  Finding 
the  H.  C.  D.  of  P  and  C,  let  it  be  called  F     P',  therefore,  contains 
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aU  the  common  factore  of  P  and  C ;  and  as  P  contains  all  that  are 
common  to  A  and  B,  P  contains  all  that  are  common  to  A,  B  and 
C.  In  like  manner  if  F'  is  the  H.  C.  D.  of  P  and  D,  ic  contains  all 
the  common  factors  of  A,  B,  C,  and  D,  etc.     q.  e.  d. 

EXAMPLES. 

Ex.  1.  Find  the  H.  C.  D.  of  2x*  +  6z'+4xi,  3-r3 +9:r*+ 9a: 
+  6,  and  da*+8a*+5z  +  2.  Tlie  H.  C.  D.  i*  z+2. 

2.  What  is  the  H.  C.  D.  of  10a5+10a3S2+20a4^  W+2P, 
and  4** + V2a*V +  4a?b  +  I2ab*  ?  A  ns.,  2(a+ b). 


TION     III. 


139.  The  Lowest  Multiple  of  a  given  literal  number 
is  the  number  of  lowest  degree  with  reference  to  some 
specified  letter,  which  contains  the  given  number  as  a 
factor. 

The  Lowest  Common  Multiple  of  several  numbers  is 
the  number  of  lowest  degree  which  is  a  multiple  of  each. 

[For  the  impropriety  of  the  term  Least  Common  Multiple  as 
applied  to  literal  numbers,  see  Art.  131.] 


140.  Prob.— To  find  the  L.  C.  M.  of  two  op  more 
numbers. 

Rule. — I.  Take  the  literal  number  of  the  highest 
degree,  or  the  largest  decimal  number,  and  multiply 
it  by  all  the  factors  found  in  the  next  lower  which 
are  not  in  it. 

II.  Again,  multiply  this  product  by  all  the  factors 
found  in  the  next  lower  number  and  not  in  it,  and  so 
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continue  till  all  the  numbers  are  used.    The  product 
thus  obtained  is  the  L.  C.  M. 

Demonstration. — Let  A,  B,  C,  D,  etc.,  represent  any  numbers 
arranged  in  the  order  of  their  degrees,  or  values.  Now,  as  A 
is  its  own  L.  M.,  the  L.  C.  M.  of  all  the  numbers  must  contain  it  as 
a  factor.  But,  in  order  to  contain  B,  the  L.  C.  M.  must  contain  all 
the  factors  of  B.  Hence,  if  there  are  any  factors  in  B  which  are 
not  found  in  A,  these  must  be  introduced.  So,  also,  if  C  contains 
factors  not  found  in  A  and  B,  they  must  be  introduced,  in  order 
that  the  product  may  contain  C,  etc.  Now  it  is  evident  that 
the  product  so  obtained,  is  the  L.  C.  M.  of  the  several  numbers, 
since  it  contains  all  the  factors  of  any  one  of  them,  and  hence  can  be 
divided  by  any  one  of  them,  and  if  any  factor  were  removed  it  would 
cease  to  be  a  multiple  of  some  one  or  more  of  the  numbers,    q.  e.  d. 

Ex.  1.  Find  the  L.  C.  M.  of  (a8—  1),  (x*— 1),  and  (x+l). 

Model  Solution. — The  L.  C.  M.  must  contain  «3— 1,  and  as  it  is 
its  own  L.  M.,  if  it  contains  all  the  factors  of  the  other  two,  it  is  the 
required  L.  C.  M.  The  factors  of  a?8— 1  are  (x— 1)  and  (x*  +  x+l). 
But  the  product  of  these  does  not  contain  the  factors  of  (ar1— -1)  which 
are  ($  +  1)  and  (x—  1).  Hence  we  must  introduce  the  factor  (x 4-1), 
giving  (a*3— 1)  (x+ 1),  as  the  L.  C.  M.  of  x* — 1  and  a?— 1.  Now  as  this 
product,  contains  the  third  quantity,  it  is  the  L.  C.  M.  of  the  three. 

2.  Find  the  L.  C.  M.  of  (a+b)2,  a*—P,  (a-b)2,  and  a8 
+  3a2b  +  3b2a+b*. 

Suggestions. — The  last  is  (a  +  by  which  contains  the  factors  of 
the  1st,  but  neither  of  the  factors  of  the  3rd.  Both  factors  of 
(a— b)9  must,  therefore,  be  introduced,  giving  (a +  &)'(«— by  as  the 
L.  C.  M.  of  the  1st,  3rd  and  4th.  And  as  it  contains  both  factors  of 
aa— fta,  viz.:  (a  +  b)  (a— 5),  it  is  the  L.  C.  M.  of  all. 

3.  Find  the  L.  C.  M.  of  (a2— 4a2),  (x+2a)*,  and  (x— 2a)8. 

L.  C.  M.,  (z*-4a2)8. 

4.  Find  the  L.  C.  M.  of  <&+2zy+y2  and  x*—xy\ 

L.  C.  M.y  (x+y)  (x*—xf). 

5.  Find  the  L.  0.  M.  of  14a2m^,  35a*bm2,  and  7J*z*. 

L.  C.  M.,  WbWx*. 
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137.  Prob. — To  find  the  H.  C.  D.  of  two  polynomials 
without  the  necessity  of  resolving  them  into  their  prime 
factors. 

Rule. — /.  Arranging  the  polynomials  with  refer- 
ence to  the  same  letter,  and  uniting  into  single  terms 
the  like  -powers  of  that  letter,  remove  any  common 
factor  or  factors  wJiich  may  appear  in  all  the  terms 
of  both  polynomials,  reserving  them  as  factors  of  the 
H.  C.  I). 

II.  Reject  from  each  polynomial  all  factors  which 
appear  in  it  and  not  in  the  other. 

III.  Taking  the  polynomials,  thus  reduced,  divide 
the  one  with  the  greatest  exponent  of  the  letter  of 
arrangement,  by  the  other,  continuing  the  division 
till  the  exponent  of  the  letter  of  arrangement  is  less 
in  the  remainder  than  in  the  divisor. 

IV.  Reject  any  factor  which  occurs  in  every  term 
of  this  remainder,  and  divide  the  divisor  by  the 
remainder  as  thus  reduced,  treating  the  remainder 
and  last  divisor  as  the  former  polynomials  were. 
Continue  this  process  of  rejecting  factors  from  each 
term  of  the  remainder,  and  dividing  the  last  divisor 
by  the  last  remainder  till  nothing  remains. 

If,  at  any  time,  a  fraction  would  occur  in  the  quo- 
tient, multiply  the  dividend  by  any  number  that  will 
avoid  the  fraction. 

The  last  divisor  multiplied  by  all  the  first  reserved 
common  factors  of  the  given  polynomials,  will  be  the 
~H.  C.  D.  sought. 

Demonstration. — We  will  first  give  a  demonstration  of  this  rule 
by  means  of  a  particular  example.  Let  it  be  required  to  find  the 
H.  C.  D.  with  reference  to  a,  of  the  following  polynomials : 

V2aW  +  %bY-15ab'y  +  12a*by  +  Sbf-15aby\  and  6a3Ja-6«9^ 
— 2#y  +  2aI>Y  +  6a%— 6«%a — %*  +  2aty\ 
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Operation. 

12aaft*  +  3&V  -  15ab*y  +  12a%  +  %8  -  15<%a  (4) 

6q*&*  -  Ga*b*y-  2by  4-  2a//y  +  6a3fty  -  6a%a  -  2 V  +  2a&y8  (B) 

4aa5  4-  &ya  —  5o£y  4-  4aay  +  y8  —  5aya  (C) 

3a8ft  —  Sa*by  —  &y8  +  <%a  +  3a8y  —  Say  —  y4  4-  «y8        (2>) 

(4&  +  4y)  aa  -  (;%  +  oy2)  «  +  #  +  y3)  (E) 

(36  +  3y)  a'  -  (My  4-  3ya)  g»  4-  (By'  +  y3)  a  -  (by'  +  ?4)    (**) 

(G)  (*) 

4aa— 5ya  +  y2)3a3—  3ya2  +     yaa—     ys 

4 


CO 

12a8-12yaa4-  4y2a-  4y8(3a 

(*) 

T2a8-15yaa4-   3ya« 

(£) 

3yaa4-     ya«—  4y8 

4 

(JO 

12ya2  +  4y2a-16y8(3y 

(JO 

12yaa-15y2a4-  3y8 

(0) 

Reject  19y2-               19y*«— 19y*        (G) 

(*) 

a— y)4aa— 5ya+y9(4a— y 

4a2— 4ya 

—  y«+ya 

—  yff4-y2 

.\  The  H.  C.  D.  of  (A)  and  (B)  is  (b)  (&  +  y)  (a-y)  =  o7>2+o5y 
— ftay— 6ya. 

Reasoning. 

1st.  Removing  J  from  both  (A)  and  (B),  and  reserving  it  as  a 
factor  of  the  H.  C.  D.  (Lem.  1),  and  rejecting  3  from  (A),  and  2 
from  (B),  since  they  are  not  common  factors,  and  hence  cannot  enter 
into  the  II.  C.  D.,  we  get  (C)  and  (D). 

2nd.  Arranging  (0)  and  (D)  with  reference  to  a,  the  letter  with 
respect  to  which  the  II.  C.  D.  is  sought,  both  for  convenience  in 
dividing,  and  to  observe  if  any  other  common  factor  appears,  we 
have  (E)  and  (F).  In  these  we  readily  discover  and  remove  the 
common  factor  (&  +  y),  reserving  it  as  a  factor  of  the  H.  C.  P.,  and 
get  (G)  and  (H). 

3rd.  Having  now  found  two  of  the  common  factors  of  (A)  and 
(B),  and  removed  some  whicli  v.ere  not  common,  it  remains  to 
determine  whether  there  are  any  more  common  factors,  that  is, 
whether  (G)  and  (II)  have  a  C.  D. 
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\Q)  is  its  own  H.  D.,  Lem.  2  ;  hence  if  it  divides  (H),  it  is  the 
H.  C.  D.  of  (G)  and  (H).  We,  therefore,  try  it.  But,  to  avoid 
fractions,  we  multiply  (H)  by  4,  since,  as  4  is  not  a  factor  of  (G), 
the  H.  C.  D.  of  (G)  and  4  times  (H)  is  the  same  as  of  (G)  and  (H). 
We  thus  obtain  (I).  .-.  If  (G)  divides  (I)  it  is  the  H.  C.  D.  of  (G) 
and  (H).  Trying  it,  we  find  the  remainder  (L).  Now,  any  C.  D. 
of  (G)  and  (I)  is  the  divisor  of  (K)  [a  multiple  of  (G)],  Lem.  3,  and 
of  (L),  Lem.  4. 

We  now  have  to  find  the  H.  C.  D.  of  (G)  and  (L),  upon  which  we 
reason  just  as  upon  (G)  and  (H).  Thus,  as  (G)  is  its  own  only  divisor 
of  the  2nd  degree,  if  it  divides  (L),  or  (M)  [since  (M)  =  4  (L)  and  4 
is  not  a  factor  in  (G)],  it  is  the  H.  C.  D.  of  (G)  and  (H).  Trying, 
we  find  a  remainder  (O).  Now,  any  divisor  of  (G)  and  (M)  is  a 
divisor  of  (N),  Lem.  3,  and  of  (O),  Lem.  4.  The  question  is  there- 
fore reduced  to  finding  the  H.  C.  D.  of  (G)  and  (O).  Upon  these 
we  reason  as  before. 

Rejecting  19y2  since  it  is  not  a  factor  of  (G),  and  hence,  cannot 
enter  into  the  H.  C.  D.,  we  have  (P).  The  H.  C.  D.  of  (G)  and  (P) 
cannot  be  higher  than  (P),  and  as  (P)  is  its  own  only  divisor  of  its 
own  degree,  if  it  divides  (G,)  it  is  the  H.  C.  D.  sought.  It  does. 
/.  a-y  is  the  H.  C.  D.  of  (G)  and  (H). 

Finally,  5,  (b+y),  and  (a— y)  are  all  the  common  factors  of  (A) 
and  (B),  and  hence,  I  (b-\-y)(a—y)==ab9-\-aby—b9y--Ifya  is  their 
H.  C.  D. 

EXAMPLE. 

Find  the  H.  C.  D.  with  respect  to  x,  of  a4— 8s3 + 21a2 

— 20z  +  4,  and  2s8— 12^+212;— 10. 

t 

4      Model  Solution.— Calling  the  2nd,  (A)  and  the  1st  (B),  I  have 

the  following : 

(A)  Operation.      (B) 

2a?8  —  12a;2  +  21a?  —  10  )  a?4  -    8a?s  +  21a?9  —  20a?  +  4 

2 

(0)  2a?4  -  16a;8  +  42a?2  -  40a;  +  8  (a  -  2 

ftg*  —  12a8  +  21a;2  -  10a;  

-  4a?8  +  21a?2  -  30a;  +  8 

—  4a?  +  24a;2  -  42a?  +  20 

(D)        Reject  -3  -    3a?2  +  12a;  -  12 

(JE)  &  —   4a?  +  4 
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(*>  (A) 

&  _  4x  +  4)  %*  -  12a?9  +  21a?  -  10  (  2«?  -  4 

2s*  —   8a?*  +    8a? 

-  4a*  +  13a?  -  10 

-  4a?»  +  16a;  -  16 

(F)  Reject -8  -    3a?  +    6  (E) 

(G)  x-    2)a?*-4a?  +  4(*-« 

a?8  — 2a? 

-2a?  +  4 

—  2a?  +  4 

Reasoning. 

The  two  given  polynomials  being  arranged  with  reference  to  as, 
and  no  common,  or  other  factor,  appearing,  I  proceed  at  once  to 
determine  by  successive  divisions  their  H.  C.  D. 

The  H.  C.  D.  cannot  be  higher  than  (A),  the  lower  of  the  two ; 
and,  as  it  is  its  own  only  divisor  of  the  3rd  degree,  if  it  divides  (B), 
it  is  the  H.  C.  D.  But  to  avoid  fractions  I  multiply  (B)  by  2,  and, 
since  2  is  not  a  factor  of  (A),  the  H.  C.  D.  of  (A)  and  (B),  is  the 
H.  C.  D.  of  (A)  and  (C).  Now  if  (A)  divides  (C)  it  is  the  H.  C.  D. 
Trying  it,  I  find  a  remainder,  (D). 

Again  the  H.  C.  D.  of  (A)  and  (C)  is  also  a  divisor  of  (D),  for  (D) 
is  the  difference  between  (C)  and  (a;— 2)  times  (A),  both  of  which 
are  divisible  by  the  II.  C.  D.  of  (A)  and  (C).  The  question  is  now 
reduced  to  finding  the  H.  C.  D.  of  (A)  and  (D).  Upon  these  I  reason 
exactly  as  before  upon  (A)  and  (B). 

Thus,  since  —3  is  a  factor  of  (D),  and  not  of  (A),  it  can  be 
rejected ;  and  the  II.  C.  D.  of  (A)  and  (D)  is  the  H.  C.  D.  of  (A) 
and  (E).  This  cannot  be  higher  than  (E) ;  and  as  (E)  is  its  own 
only  divisor  of  the  2nd  degree,  if  it  divides  (A),  it  is  the  H.  C.  D. 
Trying  it,  I  find  a  remainder,  (F).  Upon  this  remainder,  and  (E), 
I  reason  as  before,  upon  (I))  and  (A). 

Thus,  the  II.  C.  D.  of  (E)  and  (A)  is  a  divisor  of  (E)  and  (F),  since 
(F)  is  the  difference  between  (A)  and  a  multiple  (2x— 4  times)  of 
(E).  The  question  is  then  reduced  to  finding  the  H.  C.  D.  of  (E) 
and  (F).  Upon  these  I  reason  as  before,  rejecting  —8,  which  is  not 
a.  common  factor,  and  hence,  forms  no  part  of  H.  C.  D.  of  (E)  and 
(F),  and  finding  by  trial  that  (O)  is  a  divisor  of  (E).  Therefore,  a?— 2 
is  the  H.  C.  D.  of  (A)  and  (B). 
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GENERAL  DEMONSTRATION  OP  THE  RULE  FOR 

FINDING  THE  H.  C.  D. 

Let  A  and  B  represent  any  two  polynomials  whose  H.  C.  D.  is 
sought. 

1st.  Arranging  A  and  B  with  reference  to  the  same  letter,  for 
convenience  in  dividing,  and  also  to  render  common  factors  more 
readily  discernible,  if  any  common  factors  appear,  they  can  be 
removed  and  reserved  as  factors  of  the  H.  C.  D.,  since  the  H.  C.  D. 
consists  of  all  the  common  factors  of  A  and  B. 

2nd.  Having  removed  these  common  factors,  call  the  remaining 
factors  C  and  D.  We  are  now  to  ascertain  what  common  factors 
there  are  in  C  and  D,  or  to  find  their  H.  C.  D.  As  this  H.  C.  D. 
consists  of  only  the  common  factors,  we  can  reject  from  each  of  the 
polynomials,  C  and  D,  any  factors  which  are  not  common.  Having 
done  this,  call  the  remaining  factors  E  and  F. 

3rd.  Suppose  polynomial  E  to  be  of  lower  degree  with  respect  to 
the  letter  of  arrangement  than  F.  (If  E  and  F  are  of  the  same 
degree,  it  is  immaterial  which  is  made  the  divisor  in  the  subse- 
quent process.)  Now,  as  E  is  its  own  only  divisor  of  its  own 
degree  (Lem.  2),  if  it  divides  F,  it  is  the  IT.  C.  D.  of*  the  two. 
If,  in  attempting  to  divide  F  by  E  to  ascertain  whether  it  is 
a  divisor,  fractions  arise,  F  can  be  multiplied  by  any  number  not  a 
factor  in  E  (and  E  has  no  monomial  factor),  since  the  common  factors 
of  E  and  F  would  not  be  affected  by  the  operation.  Call  such  a 
multiple  of  F,  if  necessary,  F'.  Then  the  H.  C.  D.  of  E  and  F',  is 
the  II.  C.  D.  of  E  and  F.  If,  now,  E  divides  F',  it  is  the  H.  C.  D. 
of  E  and  F.    Trying  it,  suppose  it  goes  Q  times,  wTith  a  remainder,  R. 

4th.  Any  divisor  of  E  and  F'  is  a  divisor  of  R,  since  F'— QE 
=  R,  and  any  divisor  of  a  number  divides  any  multiple  of  that 
number  (Lem.  3),  and  a  divisor  of  two  numbers  divides  their  differ- 
ence. The  H.  0.  D.  divides  E,  hence  it  divides  QE,  and,  as  it  also 
divides  F',it  divides  the  difference  between  F'  and  QE,  or  R. 
Therefore,  the  H.  C.  D.  of  E  and  F',  is  also  the  H.  C.  D.  of  E.  and  R. 

5th.  We  now  repeat  the  reasoning  of  the  3rd  and  4th  paragraphs 
concerning  E  and  F,  with  reference  to  E  and  R.  Thus,  R  is  by 
hypothesis  of  lower  degree  than  E ;  hence,  dividing  E  by  it,  reject- 
ing any  factor  not  common  to  both,  or  introducing  auy  one  into  E, 
which  may  be  necessary  to  avoid  fractions,  we  ascertain  whether  R 
is  a  divisor  of  E. 
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6th.  Proceeding  thus,  til!  two  numbers  are  found,  one  of  which 
divides  the  other,  the  last  divisor  is  the  II.  0.  D.  of  E  and  F,  since 
at  every  step  we  show  that  the  H.  C.  D.  is  a  divisor  oi  the  two  num- 
bers compared,  and  the  last  divisor  is  its  own  H.  I). 

7th.  Finally,  we  have  thus  found  all  the  common  factors  of  A 
and  B,  the  product  of  which  is  tneir  H.  C.  D.     q.  b.  d. 

EXAMPLES. 
Ex.  1.  Find  the  H.  C.  D.  of  14ax—8a  +  aafi—7ax2  and 
l§dh?-\-(Sa2xl — 28a2.r3,  and  give  the  reasoning  as  above. 

The  II  0.  D.  is  «#— 4a. 

2.  Find  the  II.  C.  D.  of  a*+Za2b  +  Za&  +  b*  and  5a6 
+  5#*,  giving  the  demonstration.       The  H.  O.  D.  is  a  +  b. 

3.  Find  the  H.  C.  D.  of  30u6+9a3— 27a4—  18a5  and  27a5£2 
— Wb2—  ISA4*8.  The  H.  C  D.  is  9a4-9a3. 

4.  Find  the  H.  C.  D.  of  4:xy2^-2yd+6xiy  and  4a%  +  8z8 
—Axf.  The  H.  0.  D.  is  2x  +  2y. 

5.  Find  the  H.  C.  D.  of  3a5— 10^+  15z  +  8  and  a5— 2at 
—6^+4^  +  13^+0.        The  H.  C.  D.  is  2?+ 3^  +  3^  +  1. 

6.  Find  the  H.  C.  D.  of  2aW—2a2btfy  +  2ab2xiy2—2b*xf 
and  4a2Vh?y2 — 2absx2ys — 2bAxy*. 

Hie  H.  C.  D.  is  2ax*—2bxy. 


138.  Prob. — To  find  the  H.  C.  D.  of  three  op  more 
polynomials. 

Rule. — Find  the  H.  C.  D.  of  any  two  of  the  given 
polynomials  by  one  of  the  foregoing  methods,  and 
then  find  the  H.  C.  D.  of  this  H.  C.  D.  and  one  of  the 
remaining  polynomials.  Continue  this  process  till  all 
the  polynomials  have  been  used. 

Demonstration. — For  brevity,  call  the  several  polynomials  A, 
B,  C,  D,  etc.  Let  the  H.  C.  D.  of  A  and  B  be  represented  by  P, 
whence  P  contains  all  the  factors  common  to  A  and  B.  Finding 
the  H.  C.  D.  of  P  and  C,  let  it  be  called  P'    P',  therefore,  contains 
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aU  the  common  factors  of  P  and  C ;  and  as  P  contains  all  that  are 
common  to  A  and  B,  P'  contains  all  that  are  common  to  A,  B  and 
C.  In  like  manner  if  P"  is  the  H.  C.  D.  of  P'  and  D,  ifc  contains  all 
the  common  factors  of  A,  B,  C,  and  D,  etc.    Q.  b.  d. 

EXAMPLES. 

Ex.  1.  Find  the  H.  C.  D.  of  2z4  +  6z8+4z3,  3x*+9&  +  9x 
+  6,  and  3z8+8z8+ bx  +  2.  The  II.  C.  D.  is  x  +  2. 

2.  What  is  the  H.  C.  D.  of  10a*+10aW+20a%  2as  +  2&», 
and  46* + 12a2*2  +  4a3*  +  12a*3  ?  A ns.,  2(a  +  b). 


BCI10N    III. 


139.  The  Lowest  Multiple  of  a  given  literal  number 
is  the  number  of  lowest  degree  with  reference  to  some 
specified  letter,  which  contains  the  given  number  as  a 
factor. 

The  Lowest  Common  Multiple  of  several  numbers  is 
the  number  of  lowest  degree  which  is  a  multiple  of  each. 

[For  the  impropriety  of  the  term  Least  Common  Multiple  as 
applied  to  literal  numbers,  see  Art.  131.] 


140.  Prob.— To  find  the  L.  C.  M.  of  two  op  more 
numbers. 

Role. — J.  Take  the  literal  number  of  the  highest 
degree,  or  the  largest  decimal  number,  and  multiply 
it  by  all  the  factors  found  in  the  next  lower  which 
are  not  in  it. 

II.  Again,  multiply  this  product  by  all  the  factors 
found  in  the  next  lower  number  and  not  in  it,  and  so 
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continue  till  all  the  numbers  are  used.    The  product 
thus  obtained  is  the  L.  C.  M. 

Demonstration. — Let  A,  B,  C,  D,  etc.,  represent  any  numbers 
arranged  in  the  order  of  their  degrees,  or  values.  Now,  as  A 
is  its  own  L.  M.,  the  L.  C.  M.  of  all  the  numbers  must  contain  it  as 
a  factor.  But,  in  order  to  contain  B,  the  L.  C.  M.  must  contain  all 
the  factors  of  B.  Hence,  if  there  are  any  factors  in  B  which  are 
not  found  in  A,  these  must  be  introduced.  So,  also,  if  C  contains 
factors  not  found  in  A  and  B,  they  must  be  introduced,  in  order 
that  the  product  may  contain  C,  etc.  Now  it  is  evident  that 
the  product  so  obtained,  is  the  L.  C.  M.  of  the  several  numbers, 
since  it  contains  all  the  factors  of  any  one  of  them,  and  hence  can  be 
divided  by  any  one  of  them,  and  if  any  factor  were  removed  it  would 
cease  to  be  a  multiple  of  some  one  or  more  of  the  numbers,    q.  e.  d. 

Ex.  1.  Find  the  L.  C.  M.  of  (a3—  1),  (z2— 1),  and  (x  +  1). 

Model  Solution. — The  L.  C.  M.  must  contain  a?8— 1,  and  as  it  is 
its  own  L.  M.,  if  it  contains  all  the  factors  of  the  other  two,  it  is  the 
required  L.  C.  M.  The  factors  of  a?8— 1  are  (x— 1)  and  (aj'+aj+l). 
But  the  product  of  these  docs  not  contain  the  factors  of  (ar1— 1)  which 
are  (a?  +  l)  and  (a—I).  Hence  we  must  introduce  the  factor  (a;  4-1), 
giving  (a3— 1)  (a?+ 1),  as  the  L.  C.  M.  of  a;8 — 1  and  a?— 1.  Now  as  this 
product  contains  the  third  quantity,  it  is  the  L.  C.  M.  of  the  three. 

2.  Find  the  L.  C.  M.  of  (a+b)2,  a*—P,  (a- J)2,  and  a3 
+  da2b  +  Sffia+bs. 

Suggestions. — The  last  is  (a  4-  by  which  contains  the  factors  of 
the  1st,  but  neither  of  the  factors  of  the  3rd.  Both  factors  of 
(a— by  must,  therefore,  be  introduced,  giving  (a  +  ft)8(a— by  as  the 
L.  C.  M.  of  the  1st,  3rd  and  4th.  And  as  it  contains  both  factors  of 
aa— 5a,  viz.:  (a+b)  (a— b),  it  is  the  L.  C.  M.  of  all. 

3.  Find  the  L.  C.  M.  of  (z2— 4a*),  (x+2a)*,  and  (x— 2a)\ 

L.  C.  M.,  (z3-4a2)8. 

4.  Find  the  L.  C.  M.  of  <&+2xy+y2  and  x*—xf. 

L.  C.  M.,  (x+y)  (x*—xf). 

5.  Find  the  L.  0.  M.  of  14aam^,  ZZcPlm*,  and  7J*z*. 

L.  C.  M.9  WVmh** 
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6.  Find  the  L.  O.  M.  of  16oy,  10a2a,  and  40a3a2. 

L.  G.  M.,  80aWf. 
Scholium. — In  applying  this  rule,  if  the  common  factors  of  the 
two  numbers  are  not  readily  discerned,  apply  the  method  of  find- 
ing the  H.  C.  D.,  in  order  to  discover  them. 

7.  Find  the  L.  C.  M.   of  a3— 2ax*  +  ±a?x— Sa%  aP  +  Zax* 

+  4a2x+8a?,  and  a2— 4a2. 

Model  Solution. — The  L.  C.  M.  of  these  numbers  must  contain 
«8— 2oar,+4aa<c— 8a3;  and  as  it  is  its  own  L.  M.,  if  it  contains  all 
the  factors  of  a?3  +  2o«2+4aa<c  +  Ra8,  it  is  the  L.  C.  M.  of  these  two 
polynomials.  But  as  the  common  factors  of  these  numbers,  if  they 
have  any,  are  not  readily  discerned,  we  apply  the  method  of  II.  C.  D. 
and  find  that  a?a  +  4aa  is  the  H.  C.  D.  of  the  two.  Since,  then,  z* 
—2a3?  +  4aa#— 8a3  contains  the  factor  x1  +  4aa  of  the  second  number, 
it  is  only  necessary  to  introduce  the  other  factor  in  order  to  have 
the  L.  C.  M.  of  the  two.  Now  (x*  +  2ax*  +  4a*x  +  $a*)  +  (zi  +  40,*) 
=  x  +  2a.  Hence  (a;8— 2ax*  +  4a?x— 8a3)  (x+2a)  or  a;4— 16a4  is  the 
L.  C.  M.  of  the  first  two  numbers,  since  it  contains  all  the  factors 
of  each,  and  no  more.  Now,  to  find  whether  x*— 16a4  is  a  multiple 
of  the  remaining  number,  x%— 4af ,  or,  if  it  is  not,  what  faotors  must 
be  introduced  to  make  it  so,  we  proceed  in  the  same  way  as  with  the 
first  two  numbers.  But  our  first  step  (or  124)  shows  us  that  x* 
—  16a4  is  a  multiple  of  aa— 4aa.  .*.  a?4— 16a4  is  the  L.  C.  M.  of  the 
three  given  numbers. 

8.  Find  the  L.  0.  M.  of  6a2— a-1  and  2o2+3a— 2. 

Z.  C.  M„  (2a2  +  3a-2)  (3a+l). 

9.  Find  the  L.  C.  M.  of  a3—  9a2  +  23a- 15  and  a?—8x 

+  7. 
L.  C.  M,  (^-9^  +  23a-- 15)  (a-7)  =  a^-16^+86a:2 

-176a;  +  105. 

10.  Find  the  L.  C.  M.  of  2a— 1,  4a*-l,  and  4^+1. 

11.  Find  the  L.  C.  M.  of  a3— x,  a8— 1,  and  tf+1. 

L.  C.  M.9  a  (a6— 1)  =  o?-a. 

12.  Find  the  L.  C.  M.  of  a*—§a*  +  llx—§,  x*-9xi+2(>x 
—24,  and  a3— 8a2 + 19a— 12. 

L.  C.  M.,  (a-1)  (a-2)  (a-3)  (a-4)  =  a*-10a*+S5x* 
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o 

< 

Li. 


z 
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f  Factor. 
Divisor. 
Measure. 


COMMON. 
•  <;   f*    it  i 
»'  «  tx'  f  Distinction. 
H.  C.  D.  J 


COMMON 


Multiple.     \  LEAST  C.  M.      1^^^, 
{  LOWEST  C.  M.  ^^lls*vlwa 


U4h- 
255 
S° 

zo 

U.CL 


X 


o 


Numbers 


1° 

'  I1' 
(  p. 


COMPOSITE. 
RIME. 
RIME  TO  EACH  OTI1ER. 


Scholium,     now  these  terms  are  applied. 


1.  A  MONOMIAL.    Dem. 

2.  A  POLYNOMIAL  WITH  MON.  FACTORS.    Dem, 

3.  a*±%ab  +  b*.    Dem. 

4.  aa-6a.    Dem. 

5.  ONE  FACTOR  GIVEN.    Dem. 

/  iSch.  For?  *  of  quotient. 

6.  (a»±bm)+{a±b).    Dem.-<  Cor.  Fr     ional  and  neg- 

(     ative  (    ,»onents. 

7.  A  TRINOMIAL.    WHEN?    HOW  r    Dem. 
I  8.  SEPARATING  INTO  PARTS. 


PROPS 


Distinction  between  G.  C.  D.  and  H.  C.  D. 


Lemmas. 


f  1.  DEM 

2.  DEM. 

3.  DEM. 
4   DEM. 


General     (  PROS.  1.    Rule.    Dem. 


Method. 


PROB.  2.    Rule.    Dem. 


Distinction  between  Least  and  Lowest  C.  M. 
Problem,      rule.   Dem. 
Scholium,     by  means  of  h.  c.  d. 


Test  Questions.— What  arc  the  factors  of  a2— &a?  Of  a9  +  2a* 
+&*?  Of  aa-2a&  +  &9?  Of  l-2s  +  *a?  Of  3*a  +  6aa*  +  3a  V  ? 
Ofsa  +  ya4-2sy?  Of  z2-a;-12?  Of  ml  Of  a*Vy%  Of  x*-y*  ? 
State  the  general  rule  for  testing  the  divisibility  of  the  sum  or 
difference  of  like  powers.  Prove  one  of  the  cases,  as  (am— l/n)  +  (a 
—b).  Distinction  between  IT.  C.  D.  andQ.  C.  D.  Between  L&toeitt 
and  Least  C.  M.  Explain  the  process  of  finding  eacli  by  factoring. 
Qive  the  General  Kule  in  each  case,  and  its  demonstration. 
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M 
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DEFINITIONS  AND  FUNDAMENTAL  PRINCIPLES 

141.  A  Fraction,  in  the  literal  notation,  is  to  be  con- 
sidered as  an  indicated  operation  in  Division. 

A  fraction  is  written,  as  in  common  arithmetic,  with  one 
number  above  another  and  a  line  between  them.  The 
number  above  the  line,  i.  e.,  the  dividend,  is  called  the 
Numerator;  and  the  number  below  the  line,  t.  e.,  the 
divisor,  is  called  the  Denominator. 

Thus : —  means  nothing  more  than  (2«— 5  ma2) -=-(&+ 4a?*). 

Taken  together  numerator  and  denominator  are  called 
the  Terms  of  the  Fraction, 

.14-2.  Scholium. — In  the  literal  notation  it  becomes  imprac- 
ticable to  consider  the  denominator  as  indicating  the  number  of 
equal  parts  into  which  unity  is  divided,  and  the  numerator  as 
indicating  the  number  of  those  parts  represented  by  the  fraction, 
since  the  very  genius  of  this  notation  requires  that  the  letters  be  not 


a 


restricted  in  their  signification.     Thus  in  --,  it  will  not  do  to  say,  b 

represents  the  number  of  equal  parts  into  which  unity  is  divided, 
since  the  notation  requires  that  whatever  conception  we  take  of  these 
quantities  should  be  sufficiently  comprehensive  to  include  all  values. 
Hence  b  may  be  a  mixed  number.  Now  suppose  b  =  4f .  It  is 
Absurd  to  speak  of  unity  as  divided  into  4f  equal  parts. 
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143.  The  Value  of  a  Fraction  is  the  quotient  of  the 
numerator  divided  by  the  denominator. 

144.  Cor.  1. — Since  numerator  is  dividend  and  denom- 
inator divisor,  ilv  have  (100,  101,  102)  Die  following : 

1.  Dividing  or  multiplying  both  terms  of  a  fraction  by  (he 
same  quantity  does  not  alter  its  value. 

2.  Multiplying  or  dividing  the  numerator  multiplies  ot 
divides  the  value  of  the  fraction  ;  and 

3.  Multiplying  or  dividing  the  denominator  divides  or  mul~ 
tiplies  the  fraction. 

145*  Cor.  2. — A  fraction  is  multiplied  by  its  denominator 
by  simply  removing  the  denominator. 

This  is  simply  cancelling  equal  factors  from  numerator  and 
denominator  (Art.  105).     Thus  7  x  4  =  — — =  8.    In  like  manner 

4  4 

a  ax 

-xx  =  —  =  a. 
x  x 

146*  The  terms  Integer  or  Entire  Number,  Mixed  Num- 
ter9  Proper  and  Improper ,  are  applied  to  literal  numbers, 
but  not  with  strict  propriety.  Thus,  whether  m+n  is  an 
integer,  a  mixed  number,  or  a  fraction,  depends  upon  the 
values  of  m  and  n,  which  the  genius  of  the  literal  notation 
requires  to  be  understood  as  perfectly  general,  until  some 
restriction  is  imposed. 

For  convenience,  we  adopt  the  following  definitions : 

147.  A  number  not  having  the  fractional  form  is  said 
to   have    the   Integral    Form;     as   m+n,    2c2d—8a-2x 

148.  A  polynomial  having  part  of  its  terms  in  the 
fractional  and  part  in  the  integral  form,  is  called  a  Mixed 

w      l  ,  cd*-2yi. 

Number;  as  a—x-\ =«-• 

am% 
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149.  A  Proper  Fraction,  in  the  literal  notation,  is 
an  expression  wholly  in  the  fractional  form,  and  which 
cannot  be  expressed  in  the  integral  form  without  negative 
exponents. 

By  calling  such  an  expression  a  proper  fraction,  we  do  not  assert 
anything  with  reference  to  its  value  as  compared  with  unity.    Thus 

-  is  a  proper  fraction,  though  it  may  be  greater  or  less  than  unity. 
It  may  also  be  written  db~l. 

150.  An  Improper  Fraction  is  an  expression  in 
the  fraction  :1  form,  but  which  can  be  expressed  in  the 
integral  or  mixed  form  without  the  use  of  negative 
exponents. 

Thus,  — — =-^—  =  2a — -=■"";  the  former  of  which  is  called  an 

n  —  Sab  n—Sab 

improper  fraction. 

151  m  A  Simple  Fraction  is  a  single  fraction  with 
both  terms  in  the  integral  form. 

_        2x— m2  2cmxt  .    r     ,. 

Thus —^ ,  and  — —  are  simple  fractions. 

152.  A  Compound  Fraction  is  two  or  more  fractions 
connected  by  the  word  of;  but  the  expression  is  not  gener- 
ally applicable  in  the  literal  notation. 

Thus  we  may  write  -  of  -  with  propriety,  but  not  ~  of  — ,  unless 

a  and  b  are  integral,  so  that  the  fraction  -  may  be  considered  as 

2 
representing  equal  parts  of  unity,  as  -  does.    If  the  word  of  is  con- 

o 

sidered  as  simply  an  equivalent  for   x,  the  notation  is,  of  course, 
always  admissible.    But  it  is  scarcely  a  simple  equivalent. 
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153.  A  Complex  Fraction  is  a  fraction  having  in 

one  or  both  its  terms  an  expression  of  the  fractional  form. 
o  ma2 

im~d  Id 

Thus  ,  and  -y^  are  complex  fractions. 

5 — a 

y 

154.  A  fraction  is  in  its  Lowed  Terms  when  there  is  no 
common  integral  factor  in  both  its  terms. 

155.  The   Lowest  Common  Denominator   is  the 

number  of  lowest  degree,  which  can  form  the  denomi- 
nator of  several  given  fractions,  giving  equivalent  fractions 
of  the  same  values  respectively,  while  the  numerators  retain 
the  integral  form. 

156.  Reduction,  in  mathematics,  is  changing  the  form 
of  an  expression  without  changing  its  value. 


SIGNS  OP  A  FRACTION. 


157.  In  considering  the  signs  of  a  fraction,  we  have  to 
notice  three  things,  viz.:  the  sign  of  the  numerator,  the  sign 
of  the  denominator,  and  the  sign  before  the  fraction  as  a 
^hole.  This  latter  sign  does  not  belong  to  either  the 
numerator  or  denominator  separately,  but  to  the  whole  ex- 
pression.    Thus,   in   the  expression  —  - — -j— 2>    *n  *^e 

numerator  the  sign  of  4a  is  +,  and  of  bed  — .  In  the 
denominator,  the  sign  of  2x  is  +,  and  of  4y2  +  also.  The 
sign  of  the  fraction  is,  — .  These  are  the  signs  of  operation. 
(56,  33,  34.) 

158.  The  essential  character  of  a  fraction,  as  positive 
or  negative,  can  be  determined  only  when  the  essential 
character  of  all  the  numbers  entering  into  it  is  known. 
It  may  then  be  determined  by  principles  already  given. 
(86, 106.) 
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EXAMPLES. 

Ex.  1.  Is  the  fraction  —07^7  essentially  positive,  01 
negative,  when  a,  m,  x,  and  y  are  each  negative  ? 

Model  Solution.— I.  The  square  of  —  a  is  +  ,  since  it  is  the  pro- 
duct of  an  even  number  of  negative  factors  (§§).    .  \  4aa  is  positive. 

For  the  same  reason  mx  is  + .  .*.  &mx  is  in  itself  positive,  but 
it  is  maie  negative  by  the  —  sign  before  it. 

2.  The  cube  of  —  z  is  — ,  since  it  is  the  product  of  an  odd  number 
of  negative  factors  (89).     .*.  2a?3  is  negative. 

The  square  of  —  y  is  +  (8§).     .*.  4ya  is  positive. 

3.  Finally,  the  essential  sign  of  the  fraction  depends  upon  the 
relative  values  of  a,  wi,  #,  and  y.  If  4aa>  3mz,  and  &&*>4ya,  the 
numerator  and  denominator  have  unlike  signs,  whence  the  value  of 
the  fraction  (143)  would  be  — ;  but  it  is  made  +  by  the  —  sign 
before  the  fraction. 

Similarly,  if  4a?  <  Bmx,  and  2a>3>4ya,  the  signs  of  the  numerator  and 
denominator  are  alike,  whence  the  sign  of  the  fraction  would  be  +  , 
but  the  —  sign  before  the  fraction  would  change  it  to  —  ;  and  the 
essential  character  of  the  fraction  would  be  negative. 

2.  What  is  the  essential  sign  of  ^  *  ,  when  a=  — •, 
x  =  —2,  y  =  —4,  and  i  =  —5  ?  Arts.,  — . 

3.  What  is  the  essential  sign  of  — —^  «  ,  when 
x  =  —2,  a  =  —1,  and  y  =  3  ?  Ans.,  — . 

4.  What  is  the  essential  sign  of ^-r — ~ — ,  when 

6  —  2y*— dcx 

x  =  4,  a  =  —2,  y  =  —1,  and  c  =  6?  Am.,  +. 


E€TO>N   II. 


159.  There  are  five  principal  reductions  required  in 
operating  with  fractions,  viz. ;  To  Lowest  Terms, — From 
Improper  Fractions  to  Integral  or  Mixed  Forms, — From  In- 
tegral or  Mixed  Forms  to  Improper  Fractions, — To  Forms 
having  a  Common  Denominator, — and  from  the  Complex  to 
the  Simple  Form, 

Prob.  1. — To  reduce  a  fraction  to  its  lowest  terms. 

Rule. — Reject  all  common  factors  from  both  terms ; 
or  divide  both  terms  by  their  H.  C.  D. 

Demonstration.-- Since  the  numerator  is  the  dividend  and  the 
denominator  the  divisor,  rejecting  the  same  factors  from  each  does 
not  alter  the  value  of  the  fraction  (100).  Having  rejected  all  the 
common  factors,  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  the  H.  C.  D.  (which 
contains  all  the  common  factors),  the  fraction  is  in  its  lowest 
terms  (154). 

EXAMPLES. 

Ex.  1.  Reduce  s-j — 77--* «— r-5  to  its  lowest  terms. 

3a4-f  6a*x  -f  datx2 

Model  Solution- — Resolving  the  terms  of  the  fraction  into  their 

prime  factors,  I  have  — — ——.-  =  ±    .  r , r^—Ji*    Now, 

r  3a4  +  Ga'x  +  3a  V      |*jf  -a(a+x)  (a^x)  ' 

cancelling  the  common  factors,  3,  a,  and  a+#,  which  is  dividing 

dividend  and  divisor  by  the  same  quantity  and  hence  does  not 

alter  the  value  of  the  fraction,  I  have  ~ ,  or  — .     Since  in 

a(a+x)         a?  +  ax 

this  there  is  no  factor  common  to  numerator  and  denominator,  it  is 

in  its  lowest  terms  (154). 

9    -p   ,         16bhry       HOma2//8      lSah?  ,   45a5c822 

*m  °  25^f>    6Wm*zjf'    36W'   and  lWWte 

their  lowest  terms. 
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6.  Find  the  L.  O.  M.  of  I0>a*y*,  IWx,  and  40a V. 

L.  a  M.,  80aVy. 

Scholium. — In  applying  this  rule,  if  the  common  factors  of  the 
two  numbers  are  not  readily  discerned,  apply  the  method  of  find- 
ing the  H.  C.  D.,  in  order  to  discover  them. 

7.  Find  the  L.  C.  M.   of  z3— 2ax*  +  ±a*x— 8a8,  aP+Zax2 

+  4a2a;+8as,  and  a;2— 4a2. 

Model  Solution. — The  L.  C.  M.  of  these  numbers  must  contain 
«8— 2oar,+4a*a;— 8a3;  and  as  it  is  its  own  L.  M.,  if  it  contains  all 
the  factors  of  a>3-f-2aa>a-f4a-aa;  +  8a8,  it  is  the  L.  C.  M.  of  these  two 
polynomials.  But  as  the  common  factors  of  these  numbers,  if  they 
have  any,  are  not  readily  discerned,  we  apply  the  method  of  H.  C.  D. 
and  find  that  aa+4aa  is  the  H.  C.  D.  of  the  two.  Since,  then,  x* 
— 2ax*  +  ±a?x— 8a3  contains  the  factor  x1  +  4aa  of  the  second  number, 
it  is  only  necessary  to  introduce  the  other  factor  in  order  to  have 
the  L.  C.  M.  of  the  two.  Now  (s3  +  2aza  +  4a^  +  8a8)-Ka;a  +  4a*) 
=  x+%a.  Hence  (a?8— 2aa?  +  4a1x— 8a3)  (x+2a)  or  xK— 16a4  is  the 
L.  C.  M.  of  the  first  two  numbers,  since  it  contains  all  the  factors 
of  each,  and  no  more.  Now,  to  find  whether  #4— 16a4  is  a  multiple 
of  the  remaining  number,  x*— 4a*,  or,  if  it  is  not,  what  faotors  must 
be  introduced  to  make  it  so,  we  proceed  in  the  same  way  as  with  the 
first  two  numbers.  But  our  first  step  (or  124)  shows  us  that  x* 
—  16a4  U  a  multiple  of  x*— 4a\  .*.  a;4— 16a4  is  the  L.  C.  M.  of  the 
three  given  numbers. 

8.  Find  the  L.  0.  M.  of  Gz2— x-1  and  2z*+3x— 2. 

L.  C.  M„  (2a^  +  3rc— 2)  (3z+l). 

9.  Find  the  L.  C.  M.  of  a*—  9z2+23a;— 15  and  s2— Sx 
+  7. 

L.  C\  M.,  (s*-9z2 +  23z— 15)  (s— 7)  =  z4— 16x*+86x* 
-176a; +  105. 

10.  Find  the  L.  C.  M.  of  2z-l,  4^-1,  and  4z2  +  l. 

11.  Find  the  L.  C.  M.  of  Xs— x,  z3—  1,  and  gfl+1. 

L.  O.  M.,  x(pfi—  1)  =  x7-x. 

12.  Find  the  L.  C.  M.  of  z8—  6a«  +  lla;— 6,  a3— 9^+ 26z 
—24,  and  Xs— 8^+19^—12. 

L.  C.  M.,  (x-1)  (x-2)  (x-3)  (x-4)  =  x*-l0z*+%bx* 
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f  Factor. 
Divisor. 
Measure. 


COMMON. 


G.  c.  D. 


H.  C.  D.  J 
COMMON. 


J-  Distinction. 


Multiple,     i  LEAST  C.  M.      ^distinction. 
/  LOWEST  C.  M.  r^18"*1'  1U" 


Numbers 


.      F 

(  p. 


COMPOSITE. 
PRIME. 
RIME  TO  EACH  OTHER. 


zo 

U.O. 


d 
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Scholium,     now  these  terms  are  applied. 


1.  A  MONOMIAL.    Dbm. 

2.  A  POLYNOMIAL  WITH  MON.  FACTORS.    Dex 

3.  aa±2o6+6a.    Dbm. 

4.  a3-&3.    Dbm. 

5.  ONE  FACTOR  GIVEN.    Dbm. 

c  Sch.  For?  *  of  quotient. 

6.  («"  ±  bm)  +  (a  t  b).    Dem.  <  Cor.  Fr     ional  and  neg- 

(     ative  (    tionents. 

7.  A  TRINOMIAL.    WHEN?    HOW  i    Dbm, 

8.  SEPARATING  INTO  PARTS. 


PROPS 


Distinction  between  G.  C.  D.  and  H.  C.  D. 


Lemmas. 


f  1.  DEM 

2.  DEM. 

3.  DEM. 

4.  DEM. 


General    (  PROB.  1.    Rule.    Dem. 


Method. 


PROB.  2.    Rule.    Dem. 


i 


Distinction  between  Least  and  Lowest  C.  M. 
Problem,      rule.  Dbm. 
Scholium,     by  means  of  h.  c.  d. 


Test  Questions. — What  are  the  factors  of  a*— &a?  Of  a*  +  2<jb 
+  &'?  Of  aa-2a&  +  &a?  Of  l-2x  +  x*1  Of  SV  +  Ga*x  +  3a V  ? 
Of«a  +  ya  +  2a^?  Of  x>— ar— 12?  Of  m?  Of  aa&3y?  Of  a?3-y8? 
State  the  general  rule  for  testing  the  divisibility  of  the  sum  or 
difference  of  like  powers.  Prove  one  of  the  cases,  as  (am—b"l)^-{a 
— &).  Distinction  between  II.  C.  D.  and  G.  C.  D.  Between  Lowest 
and  Least  C.  M.  Explain  the  process  of  finding  each  by  factoring. 
Give  the  General  Rule  in  each  case,  and  its  demonstration. 


^HAFTEi^  III. 

ft  Section  k 

DEFINITIONS  AND  FUNDAMENTAL  PRINCIPLES. 

141.  A  Fraction,  in  the  literal  notation,  is  to  be  con- 
sidered as  an  indicated  operation  in  Division. 

A  fraction  is  written,  as  in  common  arithmetic,  with  one 
number  above  another  and  a  lino  between  them.  The 
number  above  the  line,  i.  €.,  the  dividend,  is  called  the 
Numerator ;  and  the  number  below  the  line,  i.  e.9  the 
divisor,  is  called  the  Denominator. 

Thus : —  means  nothing  more  than  (2a— 5  ma?a) -?-(&!+ 4a?s). 

Taken  together  numerator  and  denominator  are  called 
the  Terms  of  the  Fraction. 

142.  Scholium. — In  the  literal  notation  it  becomes  imprac- 
ticable to  consider  the  denominator  as  indicating  the  number  of 
equal  parts  into  which  unity  is  divided,  and  the  numerator  as 
indicating  the  number  of  those  parts  represented  by  the  fraction, 
since  the  very  genius  of  this  notation  requires  that  the  letters  be  not 

restricted  in  their  signification.    Thus  in  - ,  it  will  not  do  to  say,  b 

represents  the  number  of  equal  parts  into  which  unity  is  divided, 
since  the  notation  requires  that  whatever  conception  we  take  of  these 
quantities  should  be  sufficiently  comprehensive  to  include  all  values. 
Hence  b  may  be  a  mixed  number.  Now  suppose  b  =  4£.  It  is 
Absurd  to  speak  of  unity  as  divided  into  4|  equal  parts. 


DEFINITIONS.  103 

143.  The  Value  of  a  Fraction  is  the  quotient  of  the 
numerator  divided  by  the  denominator. 

144.  Cor.  1. — Since  numerator  is  dividend  and  denom- 
inator divisor,  we  have  (100,  101,  102)  the  following  : 

1.  Dividing  or  multiplying  both  terms  of  a  fraction  by  (he 
same  quantity  does  not  alter  its  value, 

2.  Multiplying  or  dividing  the  numerator  multiplies  ot 
divides  the  value  of  the  fraction  ;  and 

3.  Multiplying  or  dividing  the  denominator  divides  or  mul* 
tiplies  the  fraction. 

143.  Cor.  2. — A  fraction  is  multiplied  by  its  denominator 
by  simply  removing  the  denominator. 

This  is  simply  cancelling  equal   factors  from  numerator  and 

denominator  (Art.  105).     Thus  -  x  4  =  — - — =  3.    In  like  manner 

4  4 

a  ax 

-xx  =  —  =  a. 
x  x 

146.  The  terms  Integer  or  Entire  Number,  Mixed  Num- 
ber, Proper  and  Improper,  are  applied  to  literal  numbers, 
but  not  with  strict  propriety.  Thus,  whether  m  +  n  is  an 
integer,  a  mixed  number,  or  a  fraction,  depends  upon  the 
values  of  m  and  n,  which  the  genius  of  the  literal  notation 
requires  to  be  understood  as  perfectly  general,  until  some 
restriction  is  imposed. 

For  convenience,  we  adopt  the  following  definitions : 

147.  A  number  not  having  the  fractional  form  is  said 
to    have    the   Integral    Form;     as   m+n,    2c2dSa~2x 

148.  A  polynomial  having  part  of  its  terms  in  the 
fractional  and  part  in  the  integral  form,  is  called  a  Mixed 

„      ,  ccP—ly* 

Number;  as  a— x-\ —-* 

am* 
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Id9.  A  Proper  Fraction,  in.  the  literal  notation,  is 
an  expression  wholly  in  the  fractional  form,  and  which 
cannot  be  expressed  in  the  integral  form  without  negative 
exponents. 

I3y  calling  such  an  expression  a  proper  fraction,  we  do  not  assert 
anything  with  reference  to  its  value  as  compared  with  unity.    Thus 

-  is  a  proper  fraction,  though  it  may  be  greater  or  less  than  unity. 
It  may  also  be  written  ab-1. 

150.  An  Improper  Fraction  is  an  expression  in 
the  fraction :\  form,  but  which  can  be  expressed  in  the 
integral  or  mixed  form  without  the  use  of  negative 
exponents. 

Thus, =-=—  =  2a — r ■;  the  former  of  which  is  called  an 

n  —  Sab  n—Sab 

improper  fraction. 

151.  A  Simple  Fraction  is  a  single  fraction  with 
both  terms  in  the  integral  form. 

Thus  - -r-^= ,  and  —  are  simple  fractions. 

4y  +  2cd  x—2y  r 

152.  A  Compound  Fraction  is  two  or  more  fractions 
connected  by  the  word  of;  but  the  expression  is  not  gener- 
ally applicable  in  the  literal  notation. 

Thus  we  may  write  -of-  with  propriety,  but  not  ^  of  — ,  unless 

a  and  b  are  integral,  so  that  the  fraction  -  may  be  considered  as 

2 
representing  equal  parts  of  unity,  as  -  does.     If  the  word  of  is  con- 

o 

sidered  as  simply  an  equivalent  for    x ,  the  notation  is,  of  course, 
always  admissible.     But  it  is  scarcely  a  simple  equivalent. 
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153.  A  Complex  Fraction  is  a  fraction  having  in 

one  or  both  its  terms  an  expression  of  the  fractional  form. 
c  ma2 

im~d  ~cd 

Thus  ,  and  -^-g  are  complex  fractions. 

5 — a 

y 

154.  A  fraction  is  in  its  Lowed  Terms  when  there  is  no 
common  integral  factor  in  both  its  terms. 

155.  The   Lowest  Common  Denominator   is  the 

number  of  lowest  degree,  which  can  form  the  denomi- 
nator of  several  given  fractions,  giving  equivalent  fractions 
of  the  same  values  respectively,  while  the  numerators  retain 
the  integral  form. 

156.  Reduction,  in  mathematics,  is  changing  the  form 
of  an  expression  without  changing  its  value. 


SIGNS  OP  A  FRACTION. 


157.  In  considering  the  signs  of  a  fraction,  we  have  to 
notice  three  things,  viz.:  the  sign  of  the  numerator,  the  sign 
of  the  denominator,  and  the  sign  before  the  fraction  as  a 
^hole.  This  latter  sign  does  not  belong  to  either  the 
numerator  or  denominator  separately,  but  to  the  whole  ex- 
pression.    Thus,   in    the  expression  —  ^ — -—^ ,    in  the 

numerator  the  sign  of  4a  is  +,  and  of  bed  — .  In  the 
denominator,  the  sign  of  2x  is  +,  and  of  4y%  +  also.  The 
sign  of  the  fraction  is,  — .  These  are  the  signs  of  operation. 
(56,  33,  34.) 

158.  The  essential  character  of  a  fraction,  as  positive 
or  negative,  can  be  determined  only  when  the  essential 
character  of  all  the  numbers  entering  into  it  is  known. 
It  may  then  be  determined  by  principles  already  given. 
(86, 106.) 
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EXAMPLES. 

4fl^— Sthx 
Ex.  1.  Is  the  fraction  — ori'T  essentially  positive,  01 

negative,  when  a,  m,  x,  and  y  are  each  negative  ? 

Model  Solution.— I.  The  square  of  —a  is  +  ,  since  it  is  the  pro- 
duct of  an  even  number  of  negative  factors  (§§).    .  \  4a9  is  positive. 

For  the  same  reason  mx  is  +.  ,\  &mx  is  in  itself  positive,  but 
it  is  made  negative  by  the  —  sign  before  it. 

2.  The  cube  of  —x  is  — ,  since  it  is  the  product  of  an  odd  number 
of  negative  factors  (§9).     .*.  2x*  is  negative. 

The  square  of  —  y  is  +  (88).     .'.  4ya  is  positive. 

3.  Finally,  the  essential  sign  of  the  fraction  depends  upon  the 
relative  values  of  a,  «j,  #,  and  y.  If  4aa>  3??ia;,  and  2a?*>4y8,  the 
numerator  and  denominator  have  unlike  signs,  whence  the  value  of 
the  fraction  (143)  would  be  — ;  but  it  is  made  +  by  the  —  sign 
before  the  fraction. 

Similarly,  if  4a?  <  Smx,  and  2a*>4y8,  the  signs  of  the  numerator  and 
denominator  are  alike,  whence  the  sign  of  the  fraction  would  be  + , 
but  the  —  sign  before  the  fraction  would  change  it  to  —  ;  and  the 
essential  character  of  the  fraction  would  be  negative. 

2.  What  is  the  essential  sim  of  OTO  *  ,  when  a=  — •, 
x  =  —2,  y  =  —4,  and  i  =  —5  ?  Arts.,  — . 

3.  What  is  the  essential  sign  of —  ,    when 

x  =  —2,  a  =  —1,  and  y  =  3  ?  Ans.,  — . 

3#2# 4ax* 

4.  What  is  the  essential  sign  of ^-^ — = — ,  when 

—2tf—3cx  ' 

x  =  4,  a  =  —2,  y  =  —1,  and  c  =  6?  <4ft£.,  +. 


SCHON    II. 


159.  There  are  five  principal  reductions  required  in 
operating  with  fractions,  viz. ;  To  Lowest  Terms, — From 
Improper  Fractions  to  Integral  or  Mixed  Forms, — From  In- 
tegral or  Mixed  Forms  to  Improper  Fractions, — To  Forms 
having  a  Common  Denominator, — and  from  the  Complex  to 
the  Simple  Form. 

Prob.  1. — To  reduce  a  fraction  to  its  lowest  terms. 

Rule. — Reject  all  common  factors  from  both  terms ; 
or  divide  both  terms  by  their  H.  C.  D. 

Demonstration.— Since  the  numerator  is  the  dividend  and  the 
denominator  the  divisor,  rejecting  the  same  factors  from  each  does 
not  alter  the  value  of  the  fraction  (100).  Having  rejected  all  the 
common  factors,  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  the  H.  C.  D.  (which 
contains  all  the  common  factors),  the  fraction  is  in  its  lowest 
terms  (154). 

EXAMPLES. 

Ex.  1.  Reduce  8  ;,  to  its  lowest  terms. 

Model  Solution- — Resolving  the  terms  of  the  fraction  into  their 

prime  factors,  I  have  — — -r-r ~-r-=  =  ±    .  r , t,~^l<    Now, 

cancelling  the  common  factors,  3,  a,  and  a+x,  which  is  dividing 
dividend  and  divisor  by  the  same  quantity  and  hence  does  not 

alter  the  value  of  the  fraction,  I  have  — ,  or  — .     Since  in 

a(a+x)         a?  +  aa 

this  there  is  no  factor  common  to  numerator  and  denominator,  it  is 
in  its  lowest  terms  (154). 

2.  Reduce  •'       ■    •       -■-,,    6h~TZk*  and  TTiTi"    to 

25cx5y2      S&QmPxy5      SGa^x5  15a3c?x 

their  lowest  terms. 
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l,\Kiy      UOmtff     12a^        H    45g5c3a2 
%   fcxiuw  4%v^y«  550//*^ '   36a3a*'  and    IBSSs"   to 

1  x  3?fl 

**-■'*  v*^  *™n  in  order>'  &&>  to&>  3A'and  6^* 

,i— jr      fw+a?  ,  &Z8— 16a;— 6     ,     ,.    . 

*  ^i«w  fjrj,  ai^¥x,  aud  3^^3-9 ,  to  their 

x     2  1 

V*v*i  u*rum        Results  (not  in  order),  ^,  -,  and 


V  r  — a+x 
us— 3n+l    3a3— 3^         ,      a,-8— &x 
*  Kvxluw     -^rzi-,  faft  +  W'  and  i*+ate+^'  *° 

„      „     a?—bx  n— 1        ,  3a2— 3ai 
vho*t  U»wost  tonus.    Results,  — -t~,  — — -,  and ^ — • 

^   KtHtuco   — -g •     2  •     to  its  lowest  terms. 

x*    y 

t  tfeduoo  glf—^p  to  its  lowest  terms. 

T»  Reduce  — =j—0 — s —  t°  its  lowest  terms. 

In4 — 7 

Result,      *  - 


8.  Reduce     0  y_ - — »  to  its  lowest  terms. 

y2—2xy+a? 


7(n  +  l) 


#— a; 

A*8 2/i2 

9.  Reduce  -= — -. r  to  its  lowest  terms. 

n2—  4ra  +  4 

10.  Reduce  -^ — -.  to  its  lowest  terms. 

a* — a? 

-  a'+^+s* 

Result,  g— -g 

a2+#2 

Scholium  I. — Whenever  tbe  common  factors  of  the  term  are  not 

readily  discernible,  use  the  process  for  finding  their  H.  C.  D.  (137). 

ii     t»   i         x*—a2    a*—bB    a^  +  t/3        ,     a3— #3    ,     ,,    . 

11.  Reduce  ^-^  —^ ,  ^,and  ^-^  to  then- 

lowest  terms. 

Results,  a*+ab+V*-^y+£,  *±?±?,«d      * 

x— y  a*+a2b  ar+a2 
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,«    t.  j        6a2  —  7*  —  20      dax2  —  Wax  +  Sa 

12.  Reduce  —  -^-^-j--,  ________  and 

24a4— 22^+5    .     .,    .    , 

to  their  lowest  terms. 


48a4 + 16s2— 15 


n      7jt     2^—1       3x—  1  ,       3o;+4 

Results,    ^    9  ,   q  ,   =7: — r~£ —  ?  an<*  rt 


4z2+3'  10«  +  5aar  2^+5:*:— 1 

Scholium  2. — The  opposite  process  is  sometimes  serviceable, 
viz. :  the  introduction  of  a  factor  into  both  terms  of  a  fraction  which 
will  give  it  a  more  convenient  form. 

X4-1  X2 1 

13.  What  factor  will  change  -r -.  to  — Q— -  ? 

6    a?+x  +  l       Xs—  1 

Am.*  z—1. 

a2 ab  +  b2       az-V-lF 

14.  What  factor  will  change  =■ —  to  -z — Ttk  ? 

°         a—b  a2— J2 

Ans.,  a  +  b. 

15.  What  factor  will  change  -^^-+^--  to 

16.  What  factor  will  change  .- — —^ — -^ to 

a2—  "lab  +  kb2 

a*-Wb*9 
a8+8^  ' 

[Note. — It  requires  no  special  ingenuity  to  solve  such  problems, 
since,  if  the  factor  does  not  readily  appear,  it  can  be  found  by  divid- 
ing a  term  of  one  fraction  by  the  corresponding  term  of  the  other.] 


160.  Frob.  2. — To  reduce  a  fraction  from  an  improper 
to  an  integral  or  mixed  form. 
Rule. —  Perform  the  division  indicated.  (141.) 

Demonstration. — The  operation  is  explained  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  corresponding  case  in  division. 

EXAMPLES. 
Ex.  1.  Eeduce to  an  integral  or  mixed  form. 


110  fractions. 

Model  Solution. — This  being  an  indicated  operation  in  Division, 
I  have  but  to  perform  the  division.  Now,  since  the  sum  of  the 
quotients  is  equal  to  the  quotient  of  the  sum,  I  have  but  to  divide 
each  terra  of  lOax+c—b  by  %c,  or  divide  such  as  I  can  and  indicate 
the  division  of  the  others,  and  add  the  results  (1 12).  Thus  I  find 
.    x  l(ktx+c—b      e       c— b 

2.  Beduce  !*J=*L±iL=l^f   «*  +  ab  +  x,  and 

3a  x 

15a2—4a+6  ...        ,  .     ,  . 

. to  integral  or  mixed  forms. 

DCt> 

Results,  3a - — ,  5y+lH — ,  and  a— 3c— 2+^-« 

ott  x  oa 

o    t,  j        z2  + 12z+18     a2+±ab  +  4&+c     a?— Vs        , 

3.  Reduce  — - — ~ — ,  — — f^-  —  ,   — -^- ,  and 

x+3       '  a  +  2b  x+y 


a9 


to  integral  or  mixed  forms. 


a+x 

Results,  &—xy+y2 ^-  ,  x+9 -5,  or  6  +  2z  — 

x+y  x+6 

X2  c 

,  and  a  +  2b  + 


x+37  '  a  +  2b 

A    _  ,        a9—  1    a?— ifi    az+3a2b  +  3a&+&        ,  a4— y4 

4.  Reduce    -  --,-,  -  -^  ,  0    T  , — 7*—,  and — -*- 

a— 1*   z— #  '  a2+2ab  +  V2     '         x+y 

to  integral  or  mixed  forms. 

Results,  a  +  b,  xi+afiy+a?y2+xy8+yi,  afi—tfy+xy2—*/*, 
and  a2  +  a+l. 

10 1.  Cor. — By  means  of  negative  indices  (exponents)  any 
fraction  can  be  expressed  in  the  integral  form. 

Thus  —  =  mx-;  and  by  (43)  -  =  x~\    .*.  —  =  mar1. 

x  x  J  v      '  X  X 

5.  Express  -^ ,  and  -^3-  in  the  integral  form. 

6.  Show  that  -  /g+*    a  =  m"1**8  +  3m-W&  +  3™"%^ 

w  (a  +  b)~2 


REDUCTIONS.  Ill 

7.  Express  b-/-,  ;  --,-'"V*>  ;=o-?T*>an(1/ ^4  m  the 

1         8.*fy     (#-fy)5    <r*jrhp  (m— n)  3 

integral  form. 

Results,  (z+y)~s,  dh?y,  m¥-m2^-m»¥+»¥,  and 
7  x  8-^. 

162.  Prob.  3. — To  reduce  numbers  from  the  integral 
or  mixed  to  the  fractional  form. 

Rule. — Multiply  the  integral*  part  by  the  given 
denominator,  and  annexing  the  numerator  of  the 
fractional  part,  if  any,  ivrite  the  sum  over  the  given 
denominator. 

Demonstration.— In  the  case  of  a  number  in  the  integral  form, 
the  process  consists  of  multiplying  the  given  number  by  the  given 
denominator  and  indicating  the  division  of  the  product  by  the 
same  number,  and  hence  is  equivalent  to  multiplying  and  dividing 
by  the  same  quantity,  which  does  not  change  the  value  of  the  num- 
ber. The  same  is  true  as  far  as  relates  to  the  integral  part  of  a 
mixed  form,  after  which  the  two  fractional  parts  are  to  be  added 
together.  As  they  have  the  same  divisors,  the  dividends  can  be 
added  upon  the  principle  that  the  sum  of  the  quotients  equals  the 
quotient  of  the  sum  (103). 

EXAMPLES. 

Ex.  1.  Reduce  2«— x2-) to  a  fractional  form. 

a— x 

Model  Solution. — Multiplying  2a— x7  by  a—x,  I  have  2d2— ax9 

—2ax+x*.    Now  indicating  the  division  of  this  result  by  2a— xa,  I 

.        2a*— ax7—2ax+x*         rt        ,     Sax— U7      2a7— ax*— 2ax+x* 

have -— .    .•.  2a— x1  + = 

a—x  a — x  a — x 

-\ .     But,  as  the  sum  of  these  two  quotients  equals  the 

quotient    of    the    sum,    I    have,    after    uniting    similar    terms, 
x*— ax*+ax— 2a* 

a—x 

J2 
$.  Reduce  a— b  A —9  to  the  form  of  a  fraction. 

Result, 


a+b 
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2x 
&.  Reduce  1 A to  the  form  of  a  fraction. 

y-x 

Result  y—> 

y-x 

4.  Reduce  a  +  b j—  to  the  form  of  a  fraction. 

a — b 

Result, i?  or 


a-V      b-a 

x*+\xA-\ 

5.  Reduce  x+2a '-i —  to  the  form  of  a  fraction. 

x— 2 

Result y  =-• 

2x 5 

6.  Reduce  ox — -  to  the  form  of  a  fraction. 

Result,  — - — • 
'  o 

x+1 

7.  Reduce  x  +  l  + to  the  form  of  a  fraction- 

al 


Result,  &±2. 


X 

8.  Reduce  2a— 3ft +  4<H ~Y~b ^ 

9.  Reduce  x -= — ^--  to  a  fraction.    Res-  — — J- 

a2— ft2  *     a  +  b 

10.  Reduce  x+y— ^~^~tl .  Result,      7 


11,  Reduce  x^  +  2xy+f^-S^+3^-^. 

*     *  x+y 

Result,  *J^±*1 

x+y 

12.  Reduce  -■„- — 9— (a*z*+a7x).  Result,  — 


a2 — x2     K  '  a2 — x2 

13.  Reduce  3a— 9—- --_-•  Result, 


a+3  '  a  +  3 


163.  Prob.  4. — To  reduce  fractions  having  different 
denominators  to  equivalent  fractions  having  a  common 
denominator. 
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Rule. — Multiply  both  terms  of  each  fraction  by  the 
denominators  of  all  the  other  fractions. 

Demonstration. — This  gives  a  common  denominator,  because 
each  denominator  will  then  be  the  product  of  all  the  denominators 
of  the  several  fractions.  The  value  of  any  one  of  the  fractions  is 
not  changed,  because  both  numerator  and  denominator  are  multi- 
plied by  the  same  number  (100). 

EXAMPLES. 

Ex.  1.  Reduce  the  fractions  -,  7,  and  — ^V  to  equiv- 

\f  a  +  b  '        a—b         ^ 

alent  fractions  having  a  common  denominator. 

x 
Model  Solution. — Multiplying  both  terms  of  the  fraction  -  by 

o+5  and  a— b.  or  by  a*— 5a,  I  have  — ^  which  has  the  same  value 

tfy—Py 

X 

as  -,  since  the  numerator  and  denominator  have  been  multiplied  by 

if 

2 b 

the  same  number.    In  like  manner  multiplying  both  terms  of  — - 

a+b 

by  y  and  a—b,  I  have   — — ^—~ ,  the  value  of  which  is 

J  *  ay— fry 

2 ^ 

the  same  as  — = ,  since,  etc.    Finally,  multiplying  both  terms  of 

a  +  o 

3a— x  ,  ,         ,   x  ,  3a*v— axy  +  Saby— bxy      .  .  ,  , 

r  by  y  and  a +0, 1  have  — - -_- — =^ -,  which  has  the 

a—b  ay— by 

same  value  as =- ,  since,  etc.    These  fractions  have  the  common 

a — 0 

denominator  a*y— 6ay,  as  in  each  case  the  new  denominator  is  the 

product  of  all  the  old  ones. 

Q/»»      KTj      ^0/  yn 

2.  Reduce  -:,  — ,  „  ,  and  -0  to  forms  haying  a  C.  D. 
%y    2c    7x  n2  ^    ° 

Queries.— By  what  are  both  terms  of  --  to  be  multiplied  ?    By 

55  3t/ 

what  both  terms  of  —  ?    By  what  both  terms  of  ---  ? 

„      „     ±2cn2x2     1[Qbn2xy    \2cn2ifi         ,  2$cmxy 

Results,  ^ — „ —  ,   vs~ 5    ■ »  «?r  o     >  anc*  «o — o     * 
%8c?i2xy'  28cn2xy    28cn2xy'         28cn2xy 
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nr        or  _l_  1  1  'jr 

3.  Keduce  -,  — r—  ,  and to  forms  having  a  C.  D. 

o        o  1  -\-x 

„      1±     5^  +  5^      3  +  6Z  +  3^         .  15  — 15a; 
Results.  ie — -+*—•  —  Tz~r-. ,e —  »  aud  --- — — -• 
'  15  +  15^'   .  15  +  15^  15  +  15x 

4.  Eeduce  7,  and  — — 7  to  forms  having  a  0.  D. 

a+b9         a—b  6 

d      7^     a2—ab       A  ab  +  & 
Results,  -= — „  ,  and  - — =«  • 

Scholium. — Practically,  this  method  consists  in  multiplying  all 
the  denominators  together  for  a  new  denominator,  and  each  numer- 
ator into  all  the  denominators  except  its  own  for  a  new  numerator. 
But  it  is  much  better-  to  repeat  the  rule  as  given  above,  and  let 
that  be  the  form  of  conception,  as  it  keeps  the  principle  constantly 
before  the  mind. 

104.  Cor. — To  reduce  fractions  to  equivalent  ones  having 
the  Lowest  Common  Denominator,  find  the  L.  C.  M.  of  all  the 
denominators  for  the  new  denominator.  Tlien  multiply  both 
terms  of  each  fraction  by  the  quotient  of  that  L.  G.  M.  divided 
by  the  denominator  of  that  fraction. 

Demonstration. — The  purpose  in  getting  the  L.  C.  M.  is  to  get 
the  lowed  number  which  can  be  divided  by  each  of  the  denominators. 
That  the  process  does  not  change  the  value  of  the  fractions  is 
evident  from   (100),  the  same  as  under  the  general  rule. 

EXAMPLES. 

a  d?  ft? 

5.  Eeduce  z ,  jz r^,  and  -j- rr  to  equivalent  frac- 

1— a    (1— a)2  (1— a)3       ^ 

tions  having  the  L.  C.  D. 

Model  Solution. — By  inspection  I  observe  that  (1— a)8  is  the 
L.  C.  M.  of  the  denominators,  since  it  is  the  lowest  number  which  con- 
tains itself,  and  it  also  contains  each  of  the  other  denominators.   Now, 

to  make  the  denominator  of ,  (1  —a)3,  I  must  multiply  it  by 

(1— a)*-=-(l— a);  i.  e.,  by  (1  — a)2.    But  to  preserve  the  value  of  the 

fraction,  I  must  multiply  the  numerator  by  the  same  quantity.    Thus 

a       a(\—  a)*        a— 2aa  +  a8 
-^ '-  — -,;  etc. 


1_0      (1-a)8     1— 8a+8a*— a1 
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.£•2  _i_  «*2      /p2 y2 

6.  Eeduce         y  , to  forms  having  the  L.  0.  D. 

a— y      x  +  y 

Besults,  t=3t=^±t9  and  f^±&±*. 

7.  Eeduce  ,    « — -g,  -—  to  forms  having  the  L.  C.  D, 

x+yf  tf  +  y*  x  +  y 

Results    JL-    H^=?¥+*9   and  '(*-**+_.£>, 
uesmts,  ^+^,         ^+^       ,  ana         ^+y3 

8.  Eeduce  m». ,  —  ™-  to  forms  having  the  L.  C.  D. 

m  +  n    m-—n 

-,      ,,     m3n—mns    (m—?i)2        ,  (m  +  n)2 

Results,  — 7T — 5-,  ---s- — «-,  and  — 5 -• 

m3 — n2        m2 — n2  m2—n* 

9.  Eeduce  t-^>  f~5»  :j-^^  to  forms  having  the  L.CD. 

2%e  Z.  C.  D.  is  l  +  x— z3— x*. 

10.  Eeduce    0     -, ,  and  7 tt9  to  forms  having  the  L.  CD 

a2—bz  (a—0)2  ° 

1  n  h 

11.  Eeduce ,  — = =, to  forms  having  the  L.  CD. 

m  +  n  m8+n3  m+n 

2       3  2x 3 

12.  Eeduce  -,  ^ r,  and  j-^ — -  to  forms  having  the  L.CD 

X    AX  - -  JL  ^t*/  ~"~*  X 


165.  Prob.  5. — To  reduce  Complex  Fractions  to  the 
form  of  Simple  Fractions. 

Rule. — Multiply  numerator  and  denominator  of 
the  complex  fraction  by  the  product  of  all  the  denom- 
inators of  the  partial  fractions  found  in  them. 

Or,  multiply  by  the  L.  C.  M.  of  the  denominators  of 
the  partial  fractions. 

Demonstration. — Thi9  process  removes  the  partial  denominators, 
since  each  fraction  is  multiplied  by  its  own  denominator,  at  least, 
and  this  is  done  by  dropping  the  denominator.  It  does  not  alter 
the  value  of  the  fraction,  since  it  is  multiplying  dividend  and  divisoT 
by  the  same  quantity. 
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EXAMPLES. 
4fl^ — 3  7YIX 

Ex.  1.  Is  the  fraction  —  q.  -j  essentially  positive,  oi 
negative,  when  a,  m,  x,  and  y  are  each  negative  ? 

Model  Solution. — I.  The  square  of  —a  is  +  ,  since  it  is  the  pro- 
duct of  an  even  number  of  negative  factors  (88).    .  \  4a2  is  positive. 

For  the  same  reason  mz  is  + .  .*.  &mx  is  in  itself  positive,  but 
it  is  made  negative  by  the  —  sign  before  it. 

2.  The  cube  of  —z  is  — ,  since  it  is  the  product  of  an  odd  number 
of  negative  factors  (89).     /.  2a?3  is  negative. 

The  square  of  —  y  is  +  (88).    .*.  4y2  is  positive. 

3.  Finally,  the  essential  sign  of  the  fraction  depends  upon  the 
relative  values  of  a,  niy  z,  and  y.  If  4a2  >  3t7Wj,  and  2«8>4ya,  the 
numerator  and  denominator  have  unlike  signs,  whence  the  value  of 
the  fraction  (143)  would  be  — ;  but  it  is  made  +  by  the  —  sign 
before  the  fraction. 

Similarly,  if  4a?  <  Smz,  and  2a?s>4y2,  the  signs  of  the  numerator  and 
denominator  are  alike,  whence  the  sign  of  the  fraction  would  be  +, 
but  the  —  sign  before  the  fraction  would  change  it  to  —  ;  and  the 
essential  character  of  the  fraction  would  be  negative. 

2.  What  is  the  essential  sign  of  010  '  ,  when  a=  — *•, 
x  =  —2,  y  =  —4,  and  b  =  —5  ?  Arts.,  — . 

3.  What  is  the  essential  sign  of — \K      ,    when 

x  =  —2,  a  =  —1,  and  y  =  3  ?  Ans.,  — . 

4.  What  is  the  essential  sign  of rr-z — - — ,  when 

°  —  2y2— Sex 

x  =  4,  a  =  —2,  y  =  —1,  and  c  =  6  ?  Am.,  +. 


€TO>N   II. 


159*  There  are  five  principal  reductions  required  in 
operating  with  fractions,  viz. ;  To  Lowest  Terms, — From 
Improper  Fractions  to  Integral  or  Mixed  Forms, — From  In- 
tegral or  Mixed  Forms  to  Improper  Fractions, — To  Forms 
having  a  Common  Denominator, — and  from  the  Complex  to 
the  Simple  Form. 

Prob.  1. — To  reduce  a  fraction  to  its  lowest  terms. 

Rule. — Reject  all  common  factors  from  both  terms ; 
or  divide  both  terms  by  their  H.  C.  D. 

Demonstration.-- Since  the  numerator  is  the  dividend  and  the 
denominator  the  divisor,  rejecting  the  same  factors  from  each  does 
not  alter  the  value  of  the  fraction  (100).  Having  rejected  all  the 
common  factors,  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  the  H.  CD.  (which 
contains  all  the  common  factors),  the  fraction  is  in  its  lowest 
terms  (154). 

EXAMPLES. 

Ex.  1.  Reduce  ^  .     n-z 0— 5-5  to  its  lowest  terms. 

Sat+Wx  +  datx2 

Model  Solution. — Resolving  the  terms  of  the  fraction  into  their 

prime  factors,  I  have  — — — — —  =  ±    .r , r/^-^.    Now, 

r  3a4  +  6a*x  +  Sa  V      J7fi-a{a+x){al#x)  * 

cancelling  the  common  factors,  3,  a,  and  a+x,  which  is  dividing 

dividend  and  divisor  by  the  same  quantity  and  hence  does  not 

alter  the  value  of  the  fraction,  I  have    v,  ~~  [ ,  or  — -^ — .    Since  in 

a{a  +  x)         cr  +  aa 

this  there  is  no  factor  common  to  numerator  and  denominator,  it  ia 

in  its  lowest  terms  (154). 

0    p  1        Wbhcy      110mA/8      12a2x*  45a{W 

*'  6  25^'    550mfe^'    36W'   and  lSSto 

their  lowest  terms. 
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85.  Reduce  gg^i,   550,/rt^'   3^5*  and    J^f^   to 

their  lowest  terms. 

1  #  3A2 

Results  (not  given  in  order),  3^,  ^,  Safe,  and  ^- 

„    _  n         a— a;      aa+rc3  ,  2a?— 16a;— 6     .     ,,    . 

3.  Reduce  -a— „  ^-^  and  3^^— 9>  to  their 

x     2  1 

lowest  terms.       Results  (not  in  order),  To,  «>  ana< 


n2—2n  +  l    3a8— 3a*2         .      z3— J2*; 

4.  Reduce    =-— — ,  g  ,  ,  g,9  ,  and  -= — ;rr r, ,  to 

,,    .    ,         .  .  „      ?1     x*—bx  n—\       ,  3a2—3ab 

their  lowest  terms.    Results, =-,  -,  and ^=- —  • 

x  +  0     n  + 1  5# 

5.  Reduce  «,  ■     „       to  its  lowest  terms. 

x2— y2 

6.  Reduce  n    *„ — —r-s  to  its  lowest  terms. 

3x*  +  6xy  +  3y2 

7.  Reduce  — =— 0 — =7—^-  to  its  lowest  terms. 

7w2— 7 

Result,     *        - 


7(n+l) 
y2— ^cy+a2 


H/^  — £C^ 

8.  Reduce     ft  d ' - — x  to  its  lowest  terms. 


Result,  a!+a±f?. 

9.  Reduce  -= — -. — —7  to  its  lowest  terms. 

IF— 4:71  +  4: 

cfi—xfi 

10.  Reduce  -z — -,  to  its  lowest  terms. 

ftk /£4 

Result,  — ^-q^j— 

Scholium  I. — Whenever  the  common  factors  of  the  term  are  not 
readily  discernible,  use  the  process  for  finding  their  H.  C.  D.  (137). 

11     t»   i         tf2— ft2    a*—bs    x^  +  ifi        ,     a3— J3    ,     ,,    . 

11.  Reduce  ^-^,  —^  ,  ^JL,  and  ^#  to  then- 

lowest  terms. 

Bewlts   a2  +  ab  +  V>  *-**+#    a2±^±^i   and  — ?-• 
vesuus,  a +ao  +  o;       x__y      ,     a3+a2j    '  ana  a^+a2 
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*«    t>  j        6s2  —  7*  —  20      3ax*  —  Wax  +  3a  , 

12.  Reduce  --^-^-p-,  ^^____,and 

24z4--22s2  +  5    ,     ,,.    , 

to  their  lowest  terms. 


48^+16^—15 


7.      7J     2s8— 1       3#— 1  ,        3a: +4 

Results,  i  o  ,  5 ,  77^ = —  ?  and 


4^+3 '  10a  +  5fl&'  2a^-h5a:— 1 

Scholium  2. — The  opposite  process  is  sometimes  serviceable, 
riz. :  the  introduction  of  a  factor  into  both  terms  of  a  fraction  which 
will  give  it  a  more  convenient  form. 

X-\-\  x* 1 

13.  What  factor  will  change  -5 l  to  — Q— -  ? 

6    a^+z  +  l        Xs—  1 

Ans.y  x—1. 

14.  What  factor  will  change  7 —  to  -z — ro  ? 

0         a— 0  a2— J2 

15.  What  factor  will  change  -^^-^-  to 
-5 — TTTi-  Ans.,  a  +  2x. 

16.  What  factor  will  change  -0 — — — -^ to 

a2—  'Zab  +  ifiP 

04___16^ 

a3  +  863  ' 

[Note. — It  requires  no  special  ingenuity  to  solve  such  problems, 
since,  if  the  factor  does  not  readily  appear,  it  can  be  found  by  divid- 
ing a  term  of  one  fraction  by  the  corresponding  term  of  the  other.] 


160.  Frob.  2. — To  reduce  a  fraction  from  an  improper 
to  an  integral  or  mixed  form. 

Rule. —  Perform  the  division  indicated*  (141.) 

Demonstration. — The  operation  is  explained  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  corresponding  case  in  division. 

EXAMPLES. 
Ex.  1.  Reduce to  an  integral  or  mixed  form. 
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Model  Solution. — This  being  an  indicated  operation  in  Division, 

I  have  but  to  perform  the  division.    Now,  since  the  sum  of  the 

quotients  is  equal  to  the  quotient  of  the  sum,  I  have  but  to  divide 

each  term  of  lOax+c— h  by  2x,  or  divide  such  as  I  can  and  indicate 

the  division  of  the  others,  and  add  the  results  (1  IS).    Thus  I  find 

A_    A  10ax+c—b      _       c—b 
that - =  5a+  -— - . 

2x  2x 

«    t»  j         3a2  —  9ac  +  x  —  6a     hxy  +  ab  +  x         , 

2.  Reduce ^ ,   — *— .  and 

3a  x 

15a2— 4a  +  6  ...        ,  .     ,  - 

. to  integral  or  mixed  forms. 

oa 

Results,  Sa — ,  by  +  l-\ — ,  and  a— 3c— 2+^— 

DCL  x  oa 

0    _  .        z*+12x+18     a2+4a&  +  4&+c     a*— y*        , 

3.  Reduce  ,-g- — ,  —2- rinr—  >  — ,     >  and 

z+3  0  +  2J  x+y 


as 


to  integral  or  mixed  forms. 


a+x 

Results,  x*—xy  +  y2 sL.     #_p9 _    0r  6  +  2x  — 

'  *     •'      x+y9  z+3' 

4.  Reduce  *=*    ^rS?',  *±*» +»*+»  „»!*=* 

a— 1*   a— y  '  a2H-2a^  +  ^     '         x+y 

to  integral  or  mixed  forms. 

Results,  a  +  b,  xi  +  xh/+x2y2+xy8+yi,  afi—xty+xif—y8, 
and  a2+a  +  l. 

161.  Cor. — By  means  of  negative  indices  (exponents)  any 
fraction  can  be  expressed  in  the  integral  form. 

Thus  —  =  m  x  - ;  and  by  (43)  -  =  x~\    .*.  —  =  mar1. 

X  x  J  v      '  X  X 

($b  a  -—  ~b 

5.  Express  -^ ,  and  — -j-  in  the  integral  form. 

6.  Show  that  - /*"*"*    s  =  "^a8  +  8m"W&  +  3™-^ 

7/1  (a  +  0)~2 
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7.  Express  b-/-,  ;    -  ^,      g  *     ,and?- — -r^,  m  the 

integral  form. 

Remits,  (z+y)~3,  ahfiy,  m^—m2nx2-~mn2x2+?isa^,  and 
7  x  8-^^.  

10£.  Prob.  3. — To  reduce  numbers  from  the  integral 
or  mixed  to  the  fractional  form. 

Rule. — Multiply  the  integrals  part  by  the  given 
denominator,  and  annexing  the  numerator  of  the 
fractional  part,  if  any,  write  the  sum  over  the  given 
denominator. 

Demonstration.— In  the  case  of  a  number  in  the  integral  form, 
the  process  consists  of  multiplying  the  given  number  by  the  given 
denominator  and  indicating  the  division  of  the  product  by  the 
same  number,  and  hence  is  equivalent  to  multiplying  and  dividing 
by  the  same  quantity,  which  does  not  change  the  value  of  the  nunv 
ber.  The  same  is  true  as  far  as  relates  to  the  integral  part  of  a 
mixed  form,  after  which  the  two  fractional  parts  are  to  be  added 
together.  As  they  have  the  same  divisors,  the  dividends  can  be 
added  upon  the  principle  that  the  sum  of  the  quotients  equals  the 
quotient  of  the  sum  (103). 

EXAMPLES. 

3  (ix 4ccfl 

Ex.1.  Reduce  2a— x*  A to  a  fractional  form. 

a—x 

Model  Solution. — Multiplying  2a— x*  by  a—x,  I  have  2a*— ax* 

—2axA-x*.    Now  indicating  the  division  of  this  result  by  2a— x*,  I 

,        2a*— ax*— 2ax+x*  rt        ,     Sax— la*      2a*—ax*—2axA-x* 

have -— .    .\  2a— x1  + = 

a—x  a—x  a — x 

H .     But,  as  the  sum  of  these  two  quotients  equals  the 

a~ —X 

quotient    of    the    sum,    I    have,    after    uniting    similar    terms, 
x9— ax*+ax— 2a* 

a—x 

b2 

%  Reduce  a— bA -?  to  the  form  of  a  fraction. 

0  +  b  a2 

Result, 


a+b 
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2x 

3*  Reduce  1 H to  the  form  of  a  fraction. 

y—x 

V  -\-X 

Result,  ^-|— . 

y— x 

4.  Reduce  a  +  b j —  to  the  form  of  a  fraction. 

Result, t,  or 


a—b       b—a 

X*  4-  4cX  -4-  4 

5.  Reduce  #4-24 -- —  to  the  form  of  a  fraction. 

x—2 

2x24-4cX 

Result  x-« 

x— 2 

2% 5 

6.  Reduce  5x - —  to  the  form  of  a  fraction. 

6 

Result*  — ^ — • 

1  3 

#4-1 

7.  Reduce  x  + 1 4 to  the  form  of  a  fraction. 

x 

Result,  ^±1^. 

X 

8.  Reduce  2a— 3ft +  4<H ~^~h 5,?  &** 

o    I?  a  2abx—2b2x  .  x(a—b) 

9.  Reduces ^ — ^ —  to  a  fraction.    i&s..  — — ^. 

a2— ft2  a  +  ft 

10.  Reduce  x+y ^ Result, 


11.  Reduce  a^  +  2^+^_^=^^±^^=^. 

12.  Reduce  -g 2— (a^-f  a7#).  Result,  —. 


a2 — x2     v  y  a2 — x2 

13.  Reduce  3a— 9—- --~  Result, 


a  +  d  '  a  +  3 


163.  Prob.  4. — To  reduce  fractions  having  different 
denominators  to  equivalent  fractions  having  a  common 
denominator. 
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Rule. — Multiply  both  terms  of  each  fraction  by  tlie 
denominators  of  all  the  other  fractions. 

Demonstration. — This  gives  a  common  denominator,  because 
each  denominator  will  then  be  the  product  of  all  the  denominators 
of  the  several  fractions.  The  value  of  any  one  of  the  fractions  is 
not  changed,  because  both  numerator  and  denominator  are  multi- 
plied by  the  same  number  (100). 

EXAMPLES. 

Ex.  1.  Reduce  the  fractions  -,  r,  and  — ^V-  to  equiv- 

\f  a  +  b  •        a—b         ^ 

alent  fractions  having  a  common  denominator. 

x 
Model  Solution. — Multiplying  both  terms  of  the  fraction  -  by 

a+fcanda— &,  or  by  a'— 5a,  I  have  — —  which  has  the  same  value 

tfy—Wy 

as  -,  since  the  numerator  and  denominator  have  been  multiplied  by 

2 j 

the  same  number.    In  like  manner  multiplying  both  terms  of  — -, 

by  y  and  a—b,  I  have   — — — ^—^—    -  ,  the  value  of  which  is 

a*y-b*y 
2 j 

the  same  as  — = ,  since,  etc.    Finally,  multiplying  both  terms  of 
a  +  o 

Za—x  ,  ,       ,  »  T  v.        8a*y—axy  +  8aby—bxy 

r  by  y  and  a  +  0, 1  have  — - / — —-^ ^,  which  has  the 

a—b  a*y—b9y 

same  value  as -^ ,  since,  etc.    These  fractions  have  the  common 

a — o 

denominator  a9y—b9y,  as  in  each  case  the  new  denominator  is  the 

product  of  all  the  old  ones. 

2.  Reduce  -::,  —  ,  -^ ,  and  -2  to  forms  having  a  C.  D. 

4AJ      *»C       (X  *l 

Queries.— By  what  are  both  terms  of    -  to  be  multiplied  ?    By 

what  both  terms  of  —  ?    By  what  both  terms  of   •- ? 

„      lt     42m2.r2     70bn2xy    Vlcnhj*         ,  2Scmxy 
Results,  =r-- — . — ,   .-.,-— =    -,  t^-~    '-,  and  ;^--«-- --• 
%8cn2xy'  28cn2xy    28cn2xyy         28cn2xy 
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3.  Beduce  - ,  — _  - ,  and to  forms  having  a  C.  D. 

n      1±     5.z-f  5s2     3-h6^-f  3/2         .  15  —  Ibx 

Results,  7e— - -— ,  — T="Ti'K —  »  ancl  i~   .   ic    * 

15  +  lo.r     .  lo  +  15x  lo  +  15a; 

4.  Beduce  7,  and 7  to  forms  having  a  C.  D. 

a+b'         a—b  6 

Results,  -= — Th  >  and  -, — u  • 
a2 — b2  or— tr 

Scholium. — Practically,  this  method  consists  in  multiplying  all 
the  denominators  together  for  a  new  denominator,  and  each  numer- 
ator into  all  the  denominators  except  its  own  for  a  new  numerator. 
But  it  is  much  better-  to  repeat  the  rule  as  given  above,  and  let 
that  be  the  form  of  conception,  as  it  keeps  the  principle  constantly 
before  the  mind. 

164.  Cor. — To  reduce  fractions  to  equivalent  ones  having 
the  Lowest  Common  Denominator,  find  the  L.  C.  M.  of  all  the 
denominators  for  the  new  denominator.  Tlien  multiply  both 
terms  of  each  fraction  by  the  quotient  of  that  L.  C.  M.  divided 
by  the  denominator  of  that  fraction. 

Demonstration. — The  purpose  in  getting  the  L.  C.  M.  is  to  get 
the  lowest  number  which  can  be  divided  by  each  of  the  denominators. 
That  the  process  does  not  change  the  value  of  the  fractions  is 
evident  from   (100),  the  same  as  under  the  general  rule. 

EXAMPLES. 

a  a2  a? 

5.  Beduce  z ,  jz r^,  and  -rz rr  to  equivalent  frac- 

1— a    (1— a)2  (1— a)8       ^ 

tions  having  the  L.  C.  D. 

Model  Solution. — By  inspection  I  observe  that  (1— a)s  is  the 
L.  C.  M.  of  the  denominators,  since  it  is  the  lowest  number  which  con- 
tains itself,  and  it  also  contains  each  of  the  other  denominators.   Now, 

to  make  the  denominator  of- ,  (1—  a)3, 1  must  multiply  it  by 

(1— a)9-*-(l  — a);  i.  e.,  by  (1  — a)a.    But  to  preserve  the  value  of  the 
fraction,  I  must  multiply  the  numerator  by  the  same  quantity.    Thus 

a       a(l—  a)9        a—2a*  +  a* 
l_a~  (1-a)3     l-3a+3a9-a»' 
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6.  Eeduce  - — —  , to  forms  having  the  L.  0.  D. 

x—y      x  +  y 

Results,  t=S^±3t9  and  t+^^t±l\ 

7.  Eeduce  ,  ^T~&  ""IT"  ^°  ^orms  having  the  L.  C.  D, 

x+y  x^  +  y*  ^\~y 

Results    __!_    H^fV+lSt   and  e(*-*!!±f). 
xesmts,  ^+^,         ^+^       ,  ana         ^+^ 

8.  Eeduce  mn, ,  to  forms  having  the  L.  C.  D. 

m  +  n    m—n 

_      .,     m3n — mns    (m — n)%        ,  (m+n)2 

Results,  — 5- — =-,  --T — '-,  and  —z '-• 

m2 — n2        m2 — n*  m2 — n* 

9.  Eeduce  - , ^  i — -3  to  forms  having  the  L.C.D. 

The  L.  C.  D.  is  1  +  x— x*— x*. 

10.  Eeduce  -= — ^,  and  7 ^  to  forms  having  the  L.  CD 

a2— h%  (a— ft)2  ° 

1  n  h 

11.  Eeduce .  — - 5, to  forms  having  theL.  CD. 

m  +  n  m3+ns  m+n 

2       3  2x 3 

12.  Eeduce  -,  ^ -,  and  j-5 — -  to  forms  having  the  L.CD 

X    4/X  - -  JL  4k*/  —•  J. 


165.  Prob.  5. — To  reduce  Complex  Fractions  to  the 
form  of  Simple  Fractions. 

Rule. — Multiply  numerator  and  denominator  of 
the  complex  fraction  by  the  product  of  all  the  denom- 
inators of  the  partial  fractions  found  in  them. 

Or,  multiply  by  the  L.  C.  M.  of  the  denominators  of 
the  partial  fractions. 

Demonstration. — This  process  removes  the  partial  denominators, 
since  each  fraction  is  multiplied  by  its  own  denominator,  at  least, 
and  this  is  done  by  dropping  the  denominator.  It  does  not  alter 
the  value  of  the  fraction,  since  it  is  multiplying  dividend  and  divisor 
by  the  same  quantity. 
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EXAMPLES. 

2x 
Ex.  1.  Reduce  —  to  a  simple  fractional  form* 

Model  Solution. 

-      2*x5aax3ft' 

3ft9      3ft9  10a*x      fcrtc 

0per8t,on-  ^=3^^^=12^  =  ^' 

5a9      5a9 
Explanation. — In  order  to  free  the  numerator  of  its  denominator, 

3ft9,  I  multiply  the  numerator  ,r^  by   8ft- ;  but  in  order  that  this 

may  not  change  the  value  of  the  fraction,   I  also  multiply  the 
denominator  by  the  same.     In  like  manner  to  free  the  denominator 

-^  of  its  denominator,  I  multiply  numerator  and  denominator  by 
5« 

g;-x5a'x3ft' 

5«9.   Indicating:  these  operations  I  have  j .    To  multiply 

/-  x  5</9  x  3ft* 

2x 

o=£  by  3ft9  I  drop  its  denominator  and  have  2x,  which  multiplied 

oft 

by  5a9  gives  for  the  new  numerator  lOarx.     So,  also,  I  obtain  the 

new  denominator  by  dopping  5<*a  and  multiplying  4y  by  3ft2,  getting 

10«aa? 
thereby  12ft2y    Therefore  the  simple  fraction  is  —  r-  which  reduced 

12ft9y 

to  lowest  terms  is  -^r- . 

6ft9y 

-+- 

c  etc  1  1 

2.  Reduce  — — '•  to  a  simple  form.         Result, 


cm 


3.  Eeduce  ;  to  a  simple  form.        Result,  — '■ — --• 

a  +  J  ac+1 
c 

a+\  ^ 

4.  Reduce —•  to  a  simple  form.  Result, — — • 

x ™  cnx — cm 

n 
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X 


5.  Reduce to  a  simple  form. 

y 

5 3^ 

6.  Reduce  ■         ^     to  a  simple  form. 

a     X 

7.  Reduce  - — ^  to  a  simple  form. 

m     n 

b—a 

a  + 


8.  Reduce ab—a2  ^°  a  s^mP^e  form. 

"~l+aS~ 


d^~* r=^ 


DDITION 


± 


ECTION  IIL 


166.  Prob. — To  add  Fractions. 

Rule. — Reduce  them  to  forms  having  a  common 
denominator,  if  they  have  not  such  forms,  and  then 
add  the  numerators,  and  write  the  sum  over  the  com- 
mon denominator. 

Demonstration. — The  reduction  of  the  several  fractions  to  forms 
haying  a  common  denominator,  does  not  alter  their  values  (163), 
and  hence  does  not  alter  the  sum.  Then,  when  they  have  a  common 
denominator  (divisor),  the  sum  of  the  several  quotients  is  equal  to  the 
quotient  arising  from  dividing  the  sum  of  the  several  dividends  by 
the  common  divisor,  or  denominator  (103). 


I 
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EXAMPLES. 

Ex.  1.  What  is  the  sum  of  j—  ,  ™~^,  and  - 

Model  Solution. 
Operation. — The  L.  C.  M.  of  1— x,  1— a;9  and  1— a;3  is  (1— x*) 

x(l+x)  =  1+X— X*— X4. 

(l+a?)x(l  +  2a?+2a;2+a;3)  __  l  +  3x  +  4a;a  +  3a;8+a?4 
(1—  x)x(l  +  2x+2x*+ a?8)  ~~        1  +  a;— a?8-*4 

*      (l+a?2)x(l+a;+a;a)  __  l+x  +  %x%+x*+x* 
(1— a^xtl+aj  +  a;9)  ~~       1+as — a;8— aj4 

(l+a;s)x(l+a;)  __  l  +  o;+a!8+a;4 
(1— a;8)x(l+a;)  ~~  1+a;— a;8— a;4* 

1+a;       l+a;a       l+a;8_  l  +  3a;+4a;a  +  3a;8+a;4 
1— a;      1— a;a       1—  a;8  ~"         1+a;— a;8— a;4 

l+a;+2a;a+a;8+ar       l+a^a^+as4  (A.) 

1+a;— a;8— a;4  1+a; — a;8 — as4 

_  3  +  5a?+6a;a  +  5a;8  +  3a;4 
~"  l+a>— a;8— a;4 

Explanation. — Explain  the  reduction  to  a  common  denominator 
as  under  (163)  unless  that  is  already  sufficiently  familiar. 

Having  reduced  the  fractions  to  the  L.  C.  D.  I  find  (read  A). 

Now  since  the  sum  of  these  quotients  is  equal  to  the  quotient  arising 

from  dividing  the  sum  of  the  several  dividends,  or  numerators,  by 

the  common  divisor,  or  denominator  (103),  I  add  the  numerators 

and  write  the  sum  over  the  common  denominator,  which  gives 

3  +  5a;  +  6a;a  +  5a;8  +  3a;4         ,.  ,.  1+a;  1+a;9        ,  1+a;8 

— r— 5 — - for  the  sum  of , 5,  and -8. 

1  +  a;— a;8— a;4  1— a;  1—  ar  1— a;8 

2.  Add  ^-,  -^ — ,  and  — -. —  •  Sum,  ^ • 

3.  Add  t,  -if-,  and  „•  Sum,  : — ± — ■ — . 

4.  Add  3>  j>  22'  18'  6'  and  9*  ^um'  X' 

5.  Add  —5-  and  — —  Sum,  — - — • 

3  6  6 
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6.  Add  7-7—,  1 ,  and  — —  •  Sum, 


1+a9  1— a9         1+a  '  1— a 

4rt2                   J a2  1-1- O8 

7.  Add  - i  and  =- — -9-  Sum,  ^ — v 

1—a*          1  +  a2  '  1— a2 

11  2 

8.  Add  — —  and •  Sum, 


1  +  x  1—x  '  1—z2 

9.  Add  -5 — ~  and  7 — -r^*      Sum, 


tf—W  "  ~  (a— bf  '  cfi—cfib—aP+F 


x  V      n„A      1 


10.  Add  -^ -« ,  — ^—  and 


x*—y*y  x  +  y  x — y 


sum  2x+zv-f+y 


167 •  Cor. — Expressions  in  the  mixed  form  may  either  be 
reduced  to  the  improper  form  and  then  added,  or  the  integral 
parts  may  be  added  into  one  sum,  and  the  fractional  into 
another,  and  these  results  added. 

Ex.  1.  Add  7x+^  and  8z  +  ^±l 

3  6x 

FIRST  FORM  OF  OPERATION. 

x— 2       22a— 2 


tx  + 
8a;  + 


3  3 

3a;  +  4       40a;a  +  3a;+4 


5x  5x 

(22x— 2)  x5x  _  HOa'— 10a 
3      x  5a;  ~~  15a; 

(40a;a4-3a:+4)x3  _  120a;a  +  9a;  +  12 
5a;  x  3  15a; 

110a;9— 10a:       120s2 +  ^4-^  _  230a;2-a;+12 
15a?  15a;  15a; 

SECOND  FORM  OF  OPERATION. 

7x  +  8x  =  15a; 
(a;— 2)  x  5a;  _  5a;a— lOas 

3      x  5a;  15a; 

(3a?+4)x3_  9a; +12 

5a;      x  3  ~~     15a; 
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a— 2       0     ,  3a?+4  5x2— 10a;       9x  +  12 

...  7*+  _  +  1*  +  -^  =  15-+-i55-  +  -1ST  =  ™* 

5a£— <b  +  12 
+  15al        ' 

Explanation. — Since  the  sum  of  several  numbers  is  the  same  in  what- 
ever order  their  parts  are  added,  I  may  add  the  integral  parts  first. 
Adding  7x  and  Sx  I  have  15x.   Reducing  the  fractions  to  forms  having 

.     L      x—2 .  5a2— 10a;         ,  3cc+4  , 

a  common  denominator,  — --  becomes  — -- and  — —  becomes 

3  15a;  5a; 

— — — .    Adding  these  I  have  — which   added    to   15as, 

JLOX  LOX 

the  sum  of  the  integral    parts,   gives  for  the  entire    sum    15a; 

5a;a-a;+12 
*        15x        ' 

2.  Add  2%,  3x+  -   ,  and  a;-}-— •  Sum,  6x+  -—  • 

5  .      y  45 

«     a  i-i         3a£  ,     ,     2#a;        0  ,  ,  ,  2a&r— 3cx* 

3.  Add  a =-  to  #J #ww?,  a  +  o-\ z 

J  c  be 

4.  Add  7aH — —  and  9a; - 

*  ox  5^_  16a; +9 


Sum.,  16a;+ 


15a; 


5.  Add  6x — -,  — — 8a;.  and  3a;—--      Sum,  x — — • 

4      5  2  20 

I      6.  Add  3mx --T,  and =-— 2mar+4. 

1  a—o  a+o 

Sum,  4:+mx — r— — 

x 


7.  Add  6a;M— 3a-— 4— "o  and  5s—2<*M+    .       a 

Sum,  4.lyi+2,  +  2-^p3. 

8.  Add  £=?,  ^,  and  ^=-r.  Sum,  0. 

jog       jpr  gr 

A     a  u      #         3a  ,         2aa;  0  4a 

9.  Add  ,  ,  and  — 5 — -v  tfwm, 


a— a;'  a-fa;'              a2— a?  a  +  a; 

10.  Add  77 ~ 7,  7 — 77,  and 


(j— C)  (c_fl) '  (c-a)  (a— J) '         (a- J)  (i— c) 

#wm,  0. 
Suggestion.— The  L.  C.  D.  is  (a— J)  (&— c)  (c— a). 
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168.  Prob.— To  subtract  Fractions. 

Rule. — Reduce  the  fractions  to  forms  having  a 
common  denominator,  subtract  the  numerator  of  the 
subtrahend  from  the  numerator  of  the  minuend, 
and  place  the  remainder  over  the  common  denomi- 
nator. 

Demonstration. — Since  the  values  of  the  fractions  are  not  altered 
by  reducing  them  to  forms  having  a  common  denominator,  their 
difference  is  not  altered.  Now  subtracting  the  numerator  of  the 
subtrahend  from  the  numerator  of  the  minuend,  and  dividing  the 
difference  by  the  common  denominator,  gives  the  difference  between 
the  fractions,  since  the  difference  of  the  quotients  of  two  quantities 
divided  by  a  common  divisor,  is  the  same  as  the  quotient  of  the  difference 
divided  by  the  same  divisor  (104). 


EXAMPLES. 

Ex.  1.  From  —^  subtract  ^^. 

x—y  x+y 

Model  Solution. 
Operation,     (x—y)  (x+y)  =  sa— y* 

(x+y)  x  (x+y)  _  x*  +  2xy+y* 
(x— y)x(x+y)  x*—y* 

(x—y)  x  (x—y)  _  a?—2xy+fp 
(x+y)  x  (x—y)  x*—y* 

(xt  +  2xy+y"')—(x*—2xy  +  y*)  =  4xy 
6 
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2x 

3*  Reduce  1 H to  the  form  of  a  fraction. 

y—x 

Result, 

y—x 

4.  Seduce  a4-b 7 —  to  the  form  of  a  fraction. 

a—b 

Result, i9  or 


a—b       b—a 

5.  Reduce  x  +  2-\ r- —  to  the  form  of  a  fraction. 

x— 2 

Result £-• 

x— 2 

2x 5 

6.  Reduce  bx 5 —  to  the  form  of  a  fraction. 

6 

Result,  — jr — • 

1  3 

#-4-1 

7.  Reduce  x  -f  1  -\ to  the  form  of  a  fraction. 

x 

Result,  <*±I£. 

X 

a    t>  ^        o       ox  ,  a    ,  2a2bc  +  9ab2c—12abcl      _ 

8.  Reduce  2a — 3 b  +  4=c  -\ ~~^~h Res*>  fa 

a    t»  ^  2abx—2b2x  .  #(a— #) 

9.  Reduce  a; r — rr —  to  a  fraction.    Res.,  - — -=-^. 

a2— £2  '     a  +  b 

x& «/2+7  7 

10.  Reduce  x+y — J —  Result, 


x—y  y—x 

11.  Reduce  x*  +  2xy+y*-^~~3^y  +  3xy2-yZ. 

*     *  x+y 

Result,  lVj^±n. 
x+y 

a?x  a^x? 

12.  Reduce  -2 2—{asxs+a7x).  Result,  -^ 


a* — x*  a4 — x* 

1 3.  Reduce  3a — 9  — --5-  •  Result, 


a  +  3  '  a  +  3 


163.  Frob.  4. — To  reduce  fractions  having  different 
denominators  to  equivalent  fractions  having  a  common 
denominator. 
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Rule. — Multiply  both  terms  of  each  fraction  by  the 
denominators  of  all  the  other  fractions. 

Demonstration. — This  gives  a  common  denominator,  because 
each  denominator  will  then  be  the  product  of  all  the  denominators 
of  the  several  fractions.  The  value  of  any  one  of  the  fractions  is 
not  changed,  because  both  numerator  and  denominator  are  multi- 
plied by  the  same  number  (100).  ' 

EXAMPLES. 

Ex.  1.  Reduce  the  fractions  -,  7,  and  — ^7-  to  equiv- 

y  a+b  '        a—b         ^ 

alent  fractions  having  a  common  denominator. 

x 
Model  Solution. — Multiplying  both  terms  of  the  fraction  -  by 

9 

a+ Jand  a—b,  or  by  a*— J2, 1  have  — nr-  which  has  the  same  value 

cry — try 

OS 

as  -,  since  the  numerator  and  denominator  have  been  multiplied  by 

y 

the  same  number.     In  like  manner  multiplying  both  terms  of -, 

by  v  and  a—b,  I  have   — — ^—~ ,  the  value  of  which  is 

J  *  a '  y—¥y 

2 5 

the  same  as  — = ,  since,  etc.    Finally,  multiplying  both  terms  of 
a+o 

Za—x  .  ,       ,  .   T  ,         Sa*y—axy  +  daby—bxy 

r  by  y  and  a +b,  I  have  — - -f — z^ -,  which  has  the 

a—b     J  *  a?y—b*y 

same  value  as =- ,  since,  etc.    These  fractions  have  the  common 

a — 0 

denominator  aty—Wy,  as  in  each  case  the  new  denominator  is  the 

product  of  all  the  old  ones. 

2.  Eeduce  ~,  —  ,  -$- ,  and  -2  to  forms  having  a  C.  D. 

vh      4>C       (X  it 

Queries.— By  what  are  both  terms  of  --  to  be  multiplied  ?    By 

what  both  terms  of  —  ?    By  what  both  terms  of  -  -  ? 

4&cn2x*     IQbntxy    12cn2i/*         ,  2Scmxy 
Mesutt8>  %^i^  2teifixy'  28cn*xy'  ana  28cn*z%' 
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CC      X  -4-  1  1       'JC 

3.  Eeduce  - ,  —      ,  and    — -  to  forms  having  a  C.  D. 

Bemlts,  i5Tl^ ,  -^ -15—  ,  aucl  ^-_ 

4.  Beduce  7,  and r  to  forms  having  a  C.  D. 

a+o  a—o  ° 

£*«#*  snip > and  \*zjp  • 

Scholium. — Practically,  tbis  method  consists  in  multiplying  all 
the  denominators  together  for  a  new  denominator,  and  each  numer- 
ator into  all  the  denominators  except  its  own  for  a  new  numerator. 
But  it  is  much  better-  to  repeat  the  rule  as  given  above,  and  let 
that  be  the  form  of  conception,  as  it  keeps  the  principle  constantly 
before  the  mind. 

164:.  Cor. — To  reduce  fractions  to  equivalent  ones  having 
the  Lowest  Common  Denominator,  find  the  L.  C.  M.  of  all  the 
denominators  for  the  new  denominator.  Tlien  multiply  both 
terms  of  each  fraction  by  the  quotient  of  tliat  L.  C.  M.  divided 
by  the  denominator  of  that  fraction. 

Demonstration. — The  purpose  in  getting  the  L.  C.  M.  is  to  get 
the  lowest  number  which  can  be  divided  by  each  of  the  denominators. 
That  the  process  does  not  change  the  value  of  the  fractions  is 
evident  from   (100),  the  same  as  under  the  general  rule. 

EXAMPLES. 

&  gP  a? 

5.  Eeduce  z ,  7= ^ ,  and  -jz r=  to  equivalent  frac- 

1— a    (1— a)2  (1— #) 

tions  having  the  L.  C.  D. 

Model  Solution. — By  inspection  I  observe  that  (1—  a)s  is  the 
L.  C.  M.  of  the  denominators,  since  it  is  the  lowest  number  which  con- 
tains itself,  and  it  also  contains  each  of  the  other  denominators.   Now, 

to  make  the  denominator  of- ,  (1— a)3, 1  must  multiply  it  by 

1 — a 

(1— a)8-r-(l—  a);  i.  €.,  by  (1  — a)2.    But  to  preserve  the  value  of  the 

fraction,  I  must  multiply  the  numerator  by  the  same  quantity.    Thus 

a       a(l—  a)9        a— 2a9  -fa* 

l_a-  (1-a)8     l-3a+3a9-a8' 
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'£•2    I    7*2       gyt 7/2 

6.  Eeduce  ' —    *.  to  forms  having  the  L.  0.  D. 

v— y      x  +  y 

Results  *-*f-*y+f  tdnd^±^±^t±l\ 

Kesutts, ^— p         ,  ana  ^_^2 

7.  Eeduce  ,  ~j-r— $»  -7—  to  forms  having  the  L.  C.  D. 

Results    -a—    hJ£z&+tl   and  el*-x*±£). 

uesuits,  ^+^,         ^+^       ,  ana         ^+^ 

8.  Eeduce  m».  , to  forms  having  the  L.  C.  D. 

m  +  n    m—n 

n      ..     mhi—mn3    (m—n)*        ,  (m  +  n)2 
Results,  — =- — =-,  —j — -;-,  ana  — 2 — |- 
m2 — n2        m2 — n2  m2 — rr 

9.  Eeduce  ^—  ,  „       ->,  t-^"— 5  to  forms  having  the  L.C.D. 

1— x    1—x*    1— .T3 

7%e  Z.  Ci  D.  is  1+x— a8— z*. 

10.  Eeduce    «     ,,,  and  7 rr-0  to  forms  having  the  L.  CD 

a2 — V  (a— by  ° 

"I  n  h 

11.  Eeduce ,  — = =, to  forms  having  the  L.  CD. 

m  +  n  m*+n*  m+n 

2       3  2x 3 

12.  Eeduce  -,  ^ r,  and  j-^ — -  to  forms  having  the  L.CD 


165.  Prob.  5. — To  reduce  Complex  Fractions  to  the 
form  of  Simple  Fractions. 

Rule. — Multiply  numerator  and  denominator  of 
the  complex  fraction  by  the  product  of  all  the  denom- 
inators of  the  partial  fractions  found  in  them. 

Or,  multiply  by  the  L.  C.  M.  of  the  denominators  of 
the  partial  fractions. 

Demonstration. — This  process  removes  the  partial  denominators, 
since  each  fraction  is  multiplied  by  its  own  denominator,  at  least, 
and  this  is  done  by  dropping  the  denominator.  It  does  not  alter 
the  value  of  the  fraction,  since  it  is  multiplying  dividend  and  divisor 
by  the  same  quantity. 
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EXAMPLES. 

2x 

Ex.  1.  Reduce  —  to  a  simple  fractional  form, 

5a2 

Model  Solution. 

0Perat'°n-     ^=^X5a'x3^_i^"^- 
5a9      5a9 

Explanation. — In  order  to  free  the  numerator  of  its  denominator, 
3&9, 1  multiply  the  numerator    -==  by   35* ;  but  in  order  that  this 

OCT 

may  not  change  the  value  of  the  fraction,   I  also  multiply  the 
denominator  by  the  same.    In  like  manner  to  free  the  denominator 

-^  of  its  denominator,  I  multiply  numerator  and  denominator  by 

gx5a9x869 

5aa.   Indicating  these  operations  I  have  j .    To  multiply 

%,  x  5a9  x  SV 

T^j  by  35*  I  drop  its  denominator  and  have  2a,  which  multiplied 

by  5a9  gives  for  the  new  numerator  10a?x.     So,  also,  I  obtain  the 

new  denominator  by  dopping  5a3  and  multiplying  4y  by  3&9,  getting 

10a3aj 
thereby  12&V    Therefore  the  simple  fraction  is  — ,-v-  which  reduced 

\Wy 

to  lowest  terms  is  7rTr-. 

Wy 

C  CLC"\-\ 

2.  Reduce  — —  to  a  simple  form.         Result,  • 

m  r  cm 

3.  Eeduce  s  to  a  simple  form.        Result,  — - — ;- 

a+-  ac+1 

a+l  am    ^ 

4.  Reduce —  to  a  simple  fonn.  Result  — — — • 

~    m  cnx — cm 

n 
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X 


5.  Reduce to  a  simple  form. 


6.  Reduce 


3x-- 

y 

5— fo 
10+^ 

a    x 

T+r. 


to  a  simple  form. 


7.  Reduce  - — ^  to  a  simple  form. 

m     n 
b—a 


a+ 


8.  Reduce i      2  to  a  simple  form. 


t-?Tl^       ~-S^ 
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i66.  Prob. — To  add  Fractions. 

Rule. — Reduce  them  to  forms  having  a  common 
denominator,  if  they  have  not  such  forms,  and  then 
add  the  numerators,  and  write  the  sum  over  the  com- 
mon denominator. 

Demonstration. — The  reduction  of  the  several  fractions  to  forms 
having  a  common  denominator,  does  not  alter  their  values  (163), 
and  hence  does  not  alter  the  sum.  Then,  when  they  have  a  common 
denominator  (divisor),  the  sum  of  the  several  quotients  is  equal  to  the 
quotient  arising  from  dividing  the  sum  of  the  several  dividends  by 
the  common  divisor,  or  denominator  (103). 


118  FRACTIONS. 


EXAMPLES. 


Ex.  1.  What  is  the  sum  of  —-- ,  ---^,  and  - 

Model  Solution. 
Operation.— The  L.  C.  M.  of  1-*,  1— cc9  and  1— z*  is  (1— x>) 

x(l+x)  =  1+z— a?— x\ 

(l+aQx(l  +  2s+2.c2+sa)  __  l  +  3x  +  4a;a  +  W+z* 
(1—  x)x(l  +  2x~+2x*+ a?8)  ~~        1  +  «— a?8-*4 
*     (l+arQxq+s  +  ar8)  _  l+a;  +  2ar,+g;>+a;4 
(1—  aj*)x(l+a  +  a9)  ~"       1+a;— a?8— as4 

(l4-»8)x(l+a5)       l+«+aJ84-a54 


v 


(1— x*)x(l+x)      l+x—x*—x 

1+x      1+ar*       l+a;8_  l  +  3a;+4a;9  +  3a;8+a:4 
1— cc      1— cc9       1 — a;8  1-f-a;— cc8— a;4 

l+g?+2cc2+3;3+ar       l+oj+a^+V  (A.) 

1+cc— cc8— x*  1-f-cc— a?8— cc4 

_  3  +  5a?+6a;9  +  5g;8  +  33:4 
~~  1+a;— a;8— cc4 

Explanation. — Explain  the  reduction  to  a  common  denominator 
as  under  (163)  unless  that  is  already  sufficiently  familiar. 

Having  reduced  the  fractions  to  the  L.  C.  D.  I  find  (read  A). 

Now  since  the  sum  of  these  quotients  is  equal  to  the  quotient  arising 

from  dividing  the  sum  of  the  several  dividends,  or  numerators,  by 

the  common  divisor,  or  denominator  (103),  I  add  the  numerators 

and  write  the  sum  over  the  common  denominator,  which  gives 

3  +  5a+6cc9  +  5cc8  +  3a;4  ,.  1+ccl+a;9        ,  1+a;3 

— 5 — - for  the  sum  of ,  - ,  and . 

1  +  cc— cc8— xA  1—x  1— x2  1—x* 

2.  Add  — ,  — — ,  and— ±—  •  Sum,  ^ • 

3'  Add  V  ab>  a>  and  F  Sum>  & 

4.  Add  3>  ^>  J2>  j§>  §>  and  g#  Sum,  x. 

5.  Add  —5-  and  — —  /SW&,  — - — • 

3  6  6 
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6.  Add , ,  and  — —  •  Sum,  - < 

l+«    1— a           1  +  a  1— a 

7.  Add  - — -.  and  =-— *•  £im,  ^ — ^ 

1— a4          1  +  a2  1— a2 

11  2 

8.  Add and ■•  Sum, 


l  +  x  i—x  '  1—x2 

9.  Add  -z — Tk  and  ? — -r^*      Sum, 


i 


10.  Add  -tt^— -. ,  — ?—  and 


a?—y2'x  +  y  x — y 

Sum,  *Z±3=pJi. 

167*  Cor. — Expressions  in  the  mixed  form  may  either  be 
reduced  to  the  improper  form  and  then  added,  or  the  integral 
parts  may  be  added  into  one  sum,  and  the  fractional  into 
another,  and  these  results  added. 

Ex.  1.  Add  7s  +  ^~-  and  8z+^±i. 

6  ox 

FIRST  FORM  OF  OPERATION. 

x— 2      22a;-- 2 


Yx  + 
8a;  + 


3  3 

3a;  +  4       40a;a  +  3a;+4 


5x  5x 

(22x-2)x5x  _  1l0aa-l0a; 
3      x  5x  15a; 

(40xa  +  3x+4)  x  3  _  12Qja  +  9a;  +  12 
5a;  x  3  15a; 

110a;9— 10a;       120sa  +  9a;  +  12  _  230a;a— a; +  12 
15a?  15a;  15a; 

SECOND  FORM  OF  OPERATION. 

7.t  +  8x  =  15a; 
(x— 2)  x  5x  _  5a;a— 10a? 

3      x  5a;  15a; 

(3a;+4)x3_  9a;+13 

5a;      x  3  ~     15a; 
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„         x—2       .        3a?+4  5x2— 10a;       9x+12 

+         lto~    * 

Explanation. — Since  the  sum  of  several  numbers  is  the  same  in  what- 
ever order  their  parts  are  added,  I  may  add  the  integral  parts  first. 
Adding  7x  and  Sx  I  have  15x.   Reducing  the  fractions  to  forms  having 

x 2  5a;2 lOsc  3sc4-4 

a  common  denominator,  — -—  becomes  — -- ,  and  — - —  becomes 

3  loo;  5as 

-— —  .    Adding  these  I  have  — which   added    to   15a;, 

1033  xOX 

the  sum  of  the  integral    parts,  gives  for  the  entire    sum    15x 

5x*-x+12 
+        15a?        ' 

2.  Add  2x,  3rr+  --,  and  #  +  -3-  Sum,  6x+  ~ . 

a     Ann         3a£  ,     ,     2ax        ~  -  ,  2abx— 3cx* 

3.  Add  a =-  to  oA —  ••      Sum,  a  +  b-\ 7 

be  be 

4.  Add  7x-i — —  and  9x - 

fitow,  16aH =- — ■ — . 

5.  Add  6x — T,  -= — Sx,  and  3a;—--      Sum,  x — — ■ 

4      5  2  Z0 

(      6.  Add  3mx ^_,  and 7— 2mx+4:. 

1  a—b  a+b 

Sum,  4+mar-^---. 

7.  Add  6a:%*~3a:-^^and5a:-2a:i^+-^-T/ 

Sum,  ^iyi+2x  +  2^±^^. 

8.  Add  £=?,  £=?,  and  2=!!.  #«m,  0. 

jog       jpr  $r 

9.  Add  ,  ,  and  — 5 — -v  #wm, 


a — x'  a-\-xy             a2 — x2  9  a  +  x 

10.  Add  77 T7 r,  7 tt 77,  and 


(J_C)  (c_a) '  (c— a)  (a— S) '         (a-*)  (&-c) 

#wm,  0. 
Suggestion.— The  L.  C.  D.  is  (a—b)  (J>—c)  (c— a). 
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168.  Prob. — To  subtract  Fractions. 

Rule. — Reduce  the  fractions  to  forms  having  a 
common  denominator,  subtract  the  numerator  of  the 
subtrahend  from  the  numerator  of  the  minuend, 
and  place  the  remainder  over  the  common  denomi- 
nator. 

Demonstration. — Since  the  values  of  the  fractions  are  not  altered 
by  reducing  them  to  forms  having  a  common  denominator,  their 
difference  is  not  altered.  Now  subtracting  the  numerator  of  the 
subtrahend  from  the  numerator  of  the  minuend,  and  dividing  the 
difference  by  the  common  denominator,  gives  the  difference  between 
the  fractions,  since  the  difference  of  the  quotients  of  two  quantities 
divided  by  a  common  divisor,  is  the  same  as  the  quotient  of  the  difference 
divided  by  the  same  divisor  (104). 


EXAMPLES. 

Ex.  1.  From  — t*  subtract  ^^. 

a— y  x+y 

Model  Solution. 

Operation,     (x— y)  (x+y)  =  sa— y* 

(x+y)  x  (x+y)      af  +  Zxy+y* 
(x—y)x(x+y)~~       x*—y* 

(x—y)  x  (x—y)  __a?a— frcy+y8 
(x + y)  x  (x—y)  ~~      x*— y* 

(x*  +  2xy  +  y")—(x*—2xy  +  y*)  =  4xy 
6 
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2x 
3*  Keduce  1 H to  the  form  of  a  fraction. 

y— # 

Result,  - 

y—x 

cP—jp  +  b 

4.  Eeduce  a  4-  b j —  to  the  form  of  a  fraction. 

a— 0 

Result, 1,  or 


a— V      b—a 

X2    I    4:X  4-  4 

5.  Reduce  #4-2h K —  to  the  form  of  a  fraction. 

#— 2 

2#8+4:c 

Result, s-- 

a?— 2 

6.  Reduce  hx —  to  the  form  of  a  fraction. 

6 

Result,  — = — • 

#4-1 

7.  Reduce  x  4- 1 A to  the  form  of  a  fraction. 

x 

Result,  (*±±I. 
x 

a     T>    J  o  ni,    j      ,    2a2fo+9a#2C—  120JC2         „ 

8.  Reduce  2a— 3d  +  4c  H ~~q~a St'  ^ 

n    tj  j  2abx—2b2x  .  x(a—b) 

9.  Reduce  x r — j^ —  to  a  fraction.    Res.,  - — -=-*. 

a2—o*  a  +  b 

%2 f/^4-7  7 

10.  Reduce  x+y £-— —  Result, 


x—y  y—x 

11.  Reduce  a*  +  2sy+^-^~3^y  +  3*ya~^. 

12.  Reduce  -^ ,— {cfix^  +  a'x).  Result, 


a2 — x2     v  7  a2 — x2 

13.  Reduce  3a— 9—- --5-*  Result, 


a  +  3  '  a  +  3 


J63.  Prob.  4. — To  reduce  fractions  having  different 
denominators  to  equivalent  fractions  having  a  common 
denominator. 
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Rule. — Multiply  both  terms  of  each  fraction  by  the 
denominators  of  all  the  other  fractions. 

Demonstration. — This  gives  a  common  denominator,  because 
each  denominator  will  then  be  the  product  of  all  the  denominators 
of  the  several  fractions.  The  value  of  any  one  of  the  fractions  is 
not  changed,  because  both  numerator  and  denominator  are  multi- 
plied by  the  same  number  (IOO). 

EXAMPLES. 

Ex.  1.  Reduce  the  fractions  -,  -^-j,  and  — ^=-  to  equiv- 

y  a+o  '        a—b         ^ 

alent  fractions  having  a  common  denominator. 

x 
Model  Solution. — Multiplying  both  terms  of  the  fraction  -  by 

a-f  fcanda— b.  or  by  a*— &2, 1  have  — ^  which  has  the  same  value 

tfy—by 

as  -,  since  the  numerator  and  denominator  have  been  multiplied  by 

y 

2 ^ 

the  same  number.    In  like  manner  multiplying  both  terms  of  — -, 

by  y  and  a—b,  I  have   — — „y    _, ,  the  value  of  which  is 

cfy—Vy 

2— b 
the  same  as  — = ,  since,  etc.    Finally,  multiplying  both  terms  of 
a-f  b 

Sa—x  ,  ,         .  ,  ,         3a*y— axy  +  3aby— bxy      .  .  ,  , 

r  by  y  and  a-f  b.  I  have  — - ■» — ^^-^ -,  which  has  the 

a— b      J  a?y—Fy 

same  value  as 5- ,  since,  etc.    These  fractions  have  the  common 

a — b 

denominator  cPy—Wy,  as  in  each  case  the  new  denominator  is  the 

product  of  all  the  old  ones. 

2.  Reduce  ^~,  ^-  ,  -~  ,  and  -2  to  forms  hqving  a  C.  D. 

AAj       A/C       (X  it 

3.r 
Queries.— By  what  are  both  terms  of   -  to  be  multiplied  ?    By 

5b  3v 

what  both  terms  of  --  ?    By  what  both  terms  of  --  ? 

„      „     ±2cn2x2     7Qbn2xy    12cn2y2         ,  2Scmxy 
Results,  z- — 9 — ,    ^-—5— »  «5~  o  ->  and -—-„-• 
%8cti2zy    28cn2xy    2Scnh:y  28cn2xy 
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3.  Eeduce  -,  — r—  ,  and    — -  to  forms  having  a  C.  D. 

n      1±     5z  +  5&     3  +  6^  +  3^         .  15  — 15a; 

Results,  ---_, — — =-,  — rr— ,: — ,  and  -■- — -• 

'  15-hl5z'   N15  +  15#  15  +  153 

n  h 

4.  Eeduce  7,  and =•  to  forms  having  a  C.  D. 

a  +  b  a—b 

d      u     a2—ab       A  ab  +  b2 
Results,  ^-^ ,  and  -2— ^  • 

Scholium. — Practically,  tbis  method  consists  in  multiplying  all 
the  denominators  together  for  a  new  denominator,  and  each  numer- 
ator into  all  the  denominators  except  its  own  for  a  new  numerator. 
But  it  is  much  better-  to  repeat  the  rule  as  given  above,  and  let 
that  be  the  form  of  conception,  as  it  keeps  the  principle  constantly 
before  the  mind. 

164.  Cor. — To  reduce  fractions  to  equivalent  ones  having 
the  Lowest  Common  Denominator,  find  the  L.  C.  M.  of  all  the 
denominators  for  the  new  denominator.  Tlien  multiply  both 
terms  of  each  fraction  by  the  quotient  of  that  L.  C.  M.  divided 
by  the  denominator  of  that  fraction. 

Demonstration. — The  purpose  in  getting  the  L.  C.  M.  is  to  get 
the  lowest  number  which  can  be  divided  by  each  of  the  denominators. 
That  the  process  does  not  change  the  value  of  the  fractions  is 
evident  from   (100),  the  same  as  under  the  general  rule. 

EXAMPLES. 

a  a^  a? 

5.  Eeduce  z ,  jz r^,  and  7- rT  to  equivalent  frac- 

1— a    (1— ay  (1— a)z 

tions  having  the  L.  C.  D. 

Model  Solution. — By  inspection  I  observe  that  (1— a)3  is  the 
L.  C.  M.  of  the  denominators,  since  it  is  the  lowest  number  which  con- 
tains itself,  and  it  also  contains  each  of  the  other  denominators.   Now, 

to  make  the  denominator  of- ,  (1— a)3, 1  must  multiply  it  by 

1 — a 

(1— a)8-i-(l— a);  i.  e.,  by  (1  — a)2.    But  to  preserve  the  value  of  the 

fraction,  I  must  multiply  the  numerator  by  the  same  quantity.    Thus 

a       a(l— a)a        o— 2a9  4- a8 

—  _2 _^ •     Arc 

l_a      (1-a)8     l-8a+8a,-a,t 
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^2    I    i»SL       qyt «/2 

6.  Beduce  - — --  , -  to  forms  having  the  L.  C.  D. 

a— y      x+U 

x* — y*  x* — y 

7.  Eeduce  ,  „g-r— g>  -7—  to  forms  having  the  L.  C.  D, 

Results    _JL_    bA*JZ-xy±tl   and  c{x>-xy+f) 
uesuus,  ^+y8,         ^+^       ,  ana         ^+^ 

in  -—  ti    7)1  -4-  ?i 

8.  Eeduce  tnn, ,  to  forms  having  the  L.  C.  D. 

m  +  w    m— n 

n      .,     msn — 7W w3    (m — n)%        ,  (w-fn)2 

Results,  — 5- — ^-,  --T  - -'-,  and  ^ £-. 

m3 — n4       m4 — n4  m4 — n4 

9.  Eeduce  z ,  z — -^,  z — -3  to  forms  having  the  L.C.D. 

7%e  L.  C.  D.  is  1+x— z8— x*. 

10.  Eeduce  -= — ^,  and  7 =^  to  forms  having  the  L.  CD 

a2— #*  (a— 0)2  ° 

11.  Eeduce ,  — z =, to  forms  having  the  L.  CD. 

m  +  n  m3-f-n3  m  +  n 

2       3  2a; 3 

12.  Eeduce  -,  ^ r,  and  j-g — 7  to  forms  having  the  L.CD 


165.  Prob.  5. — To  reduce  Complex  Fractions  to  the 
form  of  Simple  Fractions. 

Rule. — Multiply  numerator  and  denominator  of 
the  complex  fraction  by  the  product  of  all  the  denom- 
inators of  the  partial  fractions  found  in  them. 

Or,  multiply  by  the  L.  C.  M.  of  the  denominators  of 
the  partial  fractions. 

Demonstration. — This  process  removes  the  partial  denominators, 
since  each  fraction  is  multiplied  by  its  own  denominator,  at  least, 
and  this  is  done  by  dropping  the  denominator.  It  does  not  alter 
the  value  of  the  fraction,  since  it  is  multiplying  dividend  and  divisor 
by  the  same  quantity. 
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EXAMPLES. 

2x 
Ex.  1.  Eeduce  —  to  a  simple  fractional  form. 

Model  Solution. 
WW  10a*x  _  5a*x 

0pepat'on'  frf^^rm~m' 

oar      bar 

Explanation. — In  order  to  free  the  numerator  of  its  denominator, 

%x 
35a,  I  multiply  the  numerator   -^  by   W  ;  but  in  order  that  this 

OCT 

may  not  change  the  value  of  the  fraction,   I  also  multiply  the 
denominator  by  the  same.     In  like  manner  to  free  the  denominator 

-^  of  its  denominator,  I  multiply  numerator  and  denominator  by 

Oft 

gx5«ax&a 
5fla.   Indicating  these  operations  I  have  j .    To  multiply 

=¥-  x  5a2  x  35a 

oa2 

%x 

-^  by  35a  I  drop  its  denominator  and  have  2a>,  which  multiplied 

by  5aa  gives  for  the  new  numerator  10a2«.     So,  also,  I  obtain  the 

new  denominator  by  dopping  5a2  and  multiplying  4y  by  3&2,  getting 

10a?x 
thereby  1262y    Therefore  the  simple  fraction  is  — .--  which  reduced 

12try 

to  lowest  terms  is  7rrs-. 

6&ay 

a  +  ~  ,  i 

C  CLC  -4- 1 

2.  Reduce  — —  to  a  simple  form.         Result,  • 

m  cm 

3.  Eeduce  r  to  a  simple  form.        Result,  — - — --• 

a+-  ac+1 

c 

4.  Eeduce —  to  a  simple  form.  Result, • 

„    m  cnx — cm 

n 
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5.  Reduce to  a  simple  form. 

to-? 

y 

6.  Eeduce  .,_  ,  \--   to  a  simple  form. 

10+-&Z  r 

a     a? 

7.  Reduce  - — ^  to  a  simple  form. 


m     n 


8.  Reduce  al—a2  ^°  a  s*mPle  'orm* 

"~l+a*~ 


^JV.        ^ 


DDITION 
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J66.  Prob. — To  add  Fractions. 

Rule. — Reduce  them  to  forms  having  a  common 
denominator,  if  they  have  not  such  forms,  and  then 
add  the  numerators,  and  write  the  sum  over  the  com- 
mon denominator. 

Demonstration. — The  reduction  of  the  several  fractions  to  forms 
having  a  common  denominator,  does  not  alter  their  values  (163), 
and  hence  does  not  alter  the  sum.  Then,  when  they  have  a  common 
denominator  (divisor),  the  sum  of  the  several  quotients  is  equal  to  the 
quotient  arising  from  dividing  the  sum  of  the  several  dividends  by 
the  common  divisor,  or  denominator  (103). 
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EXAMPLES. 

Ex.  1.  What  is  the  sum  of  ^ ,  -z i,  and  - — -=• 

1—x    1 — a^  1 — cc8 

Model  Solution. 
Operation.— The  L.  C.  M.  of  1-x,  1— ar"  and  1— x*  is  (1—  x') 

x(l+cc)  =  l+z—x*—x\ 

(l+s)x(l  +  23+2s2+33)  ^  l  +  3a+4a;a  +  3s3+a74 
(l—x)x{l  +  2x+2xT+x*)  "~        1  +«— a?8— a?4 
•      (l+x2)x(l+x  +  x*)  _  l+x+2x*+x*+x* 
(1— aja)x(l+a5+cc2)  ""       l+o;— «8— xA 

(l  +  a8)x(l+a;)  __  l+<c+a>8+a;4 
(1— x8)x(l+a;)  ""  l+x—x*—x*' 

1+a;      l  +  a;8       l+a;8  __  l  +  3a?+4a;9  +  3a:8+a;4 
I—as       I— a;*       1— a;8  l+a;— a?8— xK 

l+x  +  W+xi+x*      l+ag+a?8+a?4  (A.) 

l+a;— a;8— x4  l+x—x*—x* 

_  3  +  5a?+6asa  +  5a;8  +  3a;4 
~~  1  -ha? — a;1— x* 

Explanation. — Explain  the  reduction  to  a  common  denominator 
as  under  (163)  unless  that  is  already  sufficiently  familiar. 

Having  reduced  the  fractions  to  the  L.  C.  D.  I  find  (read  A). 

Now  since  the  sum  of  these  quotients  is  equal  to  the  quotient  arising 

from  dividing  the  sum  of  the  several  dividends,  or  numerators,  by 

the  common  divisor,  or  denominator  (103),  I  add  the  numerators 

and  write  the  sum  over  the  common  denominator,   which  gives 

3  +  5a;+6a;a  +  5a;8  +  3a!4  -     .,  .  l+a;  l+a;*        ,  l  +  a;8 

=-■ 1 — i for  the  sum  ot  - , -,  and  --?—.. 

l  +  o?— a;8— ar  1— a?  1—  ar  1—  x9 

o     kAA    x     c—a        a  c+a  a        bx  +  lc—a 

2.  Add  — ,  — — ,  and  — — •  Sum,  — !^r . 

2y'    Sy  ±y  12y 

o     kAA  a     c     *        Aa              a        tfb  +  cb  +  P+a* 
3'  AMb'ab'a'^F  Sum>  & 

XXX       XX  ,  x  a 

4.  Add  £,  ^,  — ,  jg,  -,  and  -•  Sum,  x. 

5.  Add  — ^—  an(i  -—a"  Sum9  — ^—* 
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6.  Add  r— — ,  z ,  and  — —  Sum, 


1+a'  1—a'         1  +  a  '  1— a 

7.  Add  z — -.  and  — — «•  Sum, «• 

1—cr  1+a2  '  1— a2 

11  2 

8.  Add and  - — ■•  Sum, 


l  +  x  1—x  '  1— a8 

9.  Add  -= — s  and  -. —  Tr=*      Sum, 


tf—b2  (a-b)2  '  a*—a2b— aP+b* 


10.  Add  --?-., -JL  and 


tf—y2'  %+y        %—y 


Sum,  *Z±3=J(±X. 


167 •  Cor. — Expressions  in  the  mixed  form  may  either  be 
reduced  to  the  improper  form  and  then  added,  or  the  integral 
parts  may  be  added  into  one  sum,  and  the  fractional  into 
another,  and  these  results  added, 

Ex.  1.  Add  7x+°^  and  8x+^^. 

6  ox 

FIRST  FORM  OF  OPERATION. 

a;—  2       22a?—  2 


1x  + 
8a;  + 


3  3 

3x+4       40a;*  +  3a;+4 


5x  5x 

(22a;— 2)  x  5a;  _  110a;9— 10s 
3      x  5x  15a; 

(40a;2  +  3a;  +  4)x3  _  12Qja  +  9a;  +  12 
5x  x  3  15a; 

110*9— 10a;       12<te*  +  9x  +  12  _  230a;9-a;+12 
15a;  15a;  15a? 

SECOND  FORM  OF  OPERATION. 

7x  +  8x  =  15a; 
(a;— 2)  x  5a;  _  5a;9— 10a; 

3      x  5a;  15a; 

(3a;+4)x3__  9a; +12 

5a;      x  3  15a; 
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„         x—2       _     ,  3a;+4       „e        5xa-10x       9x+12 
3  ox  15z  15a; 

5a;8— a; -f  12 
+  lfo        * 

Explanation. — Since  the  sum  of  several  numbers  is  the  same  in  what- 
ever order  their  parts  are  added,  I  may  add  the  integral  parts  first. 
Adding  lx  and  Sx  I  have  15x.   Reducing  the  fractions  to  forms  having 

x 2  5x* 10a;  3x4-4 

a  common  denominator. becomes  -— and  becomes 

3  15x  5x 

—— — •    Adding  these  I  have which  added    to   15x, 

15a;  °  15a; 

the  sum  of  the  integral    parts,  gives  for  the  entire    sum    15z 

5a;a-3+12 

+        15a? 

2.  Add  2x,  3.r  +  — -,  and  ar-f  — •  jSiww,  6a?+~— • 

5.9  45 

3.  Add  a =-  to  H Sum,  a  +  b-\ = 

be  be 

4.  Add  7x-\ — —  and  9x — • 

flt/m,  16*  + j^-3-- 

5.  Add  6x — —,  — — Sx,  and  3a;— -•      Sum,  x — — • 

(      6.  Add  3mx -,  and T—2mx+±. 

\  a—b  a+b 

Sum,  4:+mx — - — -• 

a4 — Or 
X 


7.  Add  6xiyi— 3x— ^— £  and  bx— 2*M  + 

Sum,  4,M+2,+2-^«^ 

8.  Add  V—-±,  £=?,  and  £=!!.  Sum,  0. 

pq        pr  qr 

a     ajj      &         3a  ,         2o#  0  4a 

9.  Add  ,  ,  and  — 5 -9-  Sum, 


a—x'  a+x9  cP—x2  9  a+x 

10.  Add  tt-5^*  ,      »  +  c     ^,and         C  +  a 


(b—c)  (c-a) '  (c-a)  (a—b) '         (a—b)  (b-c) 

Sum,  0. 
Sjippestion.— The  L.  C.  D.  is  (a—b)  (b—c)  (c—a). 
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J^EOTION   IV. 

168.  Prob. — To  subtract  Fractions. 

Rule. — Reduce  the  fractions  to  forms  having  a 
common  denominator,  subtract  the  numerator  of  the 
subtrahend  from  the  numerator  of  the  minuend, 
and  place  the  remainder  over  the  common  denomi- 
nator. 

Demonstration. — Since  the  values  of  the  fractions  are  not  altered 
by  reducing  them  to  forms  having  a  common  denominator,  their 
difference  is  not  altered.  Now  subtracting  the  numerator  of  the 
subtrahend  from  the  numerator  of  the  minuend,  and  dividing  the 
difference  by  the  common  denominator,  gives  the  difference  between 
the  fractions,  since  the  difference  of  the  quotients  of  two  quantities 
divided  by  a  common  divisor,  is  the  same  as  the  quotient  of  the  difference 
divided  by  the  same  divisor  (104). 

EXAMPLES. 

Ex.  1.  From  —^  subtract  ^^. 

Model  Solution. 
Operation,     (x— y)  (x+y)  =  x*— y1 

(x+y)x(x+y)  =  x^2^+y^ 
(x— y)x(cc+y)  «9— y' 

(x—y)  x  (ft— y)  =  a?a— 2xy+y* 
(x+y)x(x—y)  x%— ya 

(xt  +  2xy+yr)—(x*—2xy+yi)  =  4xy 
6 
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x—y      x+y      x*—y* 

Explanation. — The  L  "C.  M.  of «— y  and  x+y  is  their  product,  since 
they  have  no  common  factor.    Hence  «*— y  is  the  L.  C.  D.   To  reduce 

X  +  fl 

—  -to  a  form  having  this  denominator,  I  multiply  both  its  terms  by 
x—y 

x-\  y,  which  gives  —  T^  a     .    In  like  manner  multip.ying  both 


.3 


teims  of  — -  by  x— y,  I  have  — ^- .    I  have  now  to  subtract 

x+y    J        "  ar—y2 

^y    y  j-rom Z^    y  .     Since  the  difference  of  the  quotients 

x*-y*  tf-y1  * 

of  two  numbers  divided  by  the  same  number,  is  the  same  as  the 
quotient  arising  from  dividing  the  difference  between  those  numbers 
by  the  common  divisor,  1  take  the  difference  of  the  numerators  (the 
quantities  to  be  divided)  which  is  4«y,  and  dividing  it  by  &— y*  I 

b^.ve    ,      - ,  for  the  remainder  of  — -  less  — - . 
*r— y8'  x—y         x+y 

2.  From take  — -1*  Remainder, 


1—  x  l+x  '  1— z8 

11  2x 

3.  From  take  — ■ — •  Remainder, 


a—x           a  +  x  a2—x* 

4.  From  -  take  •  Remainder, 


\ 


x—3  x  '  x*—3x 

5.  From  3x  take Remainder,    X~~  a 

5  5 

6.  From  %  take  i±^f.  Remainder,  ^=^ 

o  8 

7.  From  -L  take  —±——.  Rem.,  ^=J. 

a—o  a2—2ab  +  (r  '    (a—b)2 

Q    -ci  1      .  !       2— x2— 3x      _  (x  +  2)* 

8.  From  — {  take  ^^+24'  **"  ^1^+24' 

9.  From  ?*±*  take  ^2?    Jtawfa&r,  *&=& 

a  a2  'a 
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10.  Combine    the   following   fractions    '— — -» 

A — X  A  -\-X 

.  16a;— a?  D      lx       i 

4-  ~-3 — j—  Result, 


x>— 4  '  *+2 

1 


11.  Combine  -7 rc-7 \  +  r7* —   w*. 

a  (a  —  0)  (a  —  c)        0  (0  —  c)  (0  —  a) 

c  ((?  —  a)  (c  —  0)  abc 

ia    i-<      u»      3a— 4S       2a— S— c   ,    15a— 4c       a— 4£ 

12.  combine  — 3—  +  — _ 

81a-4ft 


Result, 


84 


13.  Combine  =■  + 


14.  Combine  z — 5 r— -5 7-5 — =-•       Result,  0. 

1— 2#       l-f-2a;       4ar>— 1  ' 

15.  Combine 


2(z  +  l)       10  (a— 1)       5  (2* +  3) 

2a;— 3 


Result, 
16.  Combine  -5 5  + 


(a?-l)  (2a+3) 


a3— y2     (z+#)2     (»— yf 

Result,  ^7^^ ^tf^-' 

169.  Cor. — Mixed  numbers  may  be  subtracted  by  annexing 
the  subtraliend  with  its  signs  changed,  to  the  minuend,  and  then 
combining  the  terms.  The  reason  for  the  change  of  signs  is  the 
same  as  in  whole  numbers  (77). 

EXAMPLES. 

17.  From  3*  +  5±*  take  x  -  £=?. 

m  m 

2x 

Remainder,  2x  H • 

m 
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-«    -n                 4« — 5      , ,      ,   „         3a — 2J 
18.  From  x —  subtract  7x  — 


2 


3 


Remainder 9  —  -  —  6a;  —  a. 

b 


19.  From  3a  take 


3a?  +  12a 


Remainder, 


3a— 3x 


—  • 


20.  From  2*  +  ^=?  take  3*  -  — ±1 

Remainder, 


16s+23 
42 


-s— r~z- 


IDL 


ultirilinatinn 
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170.  Prob.  1.— To  multiply  a  Fraction  by  an  Integer. 

Rule.  —  Multiply  the  numerator  or  divide  the 
denominator. 

Demonstration. — Since  numerator  is  dividend  and  denominator 
divisor,  and  the  value  of  the  fraction  is  the  quotient,  this  rule  is  a 
direct  consequence  of  (101,  103). 

EXAMPLES. 

Ex.  1.  Multiply  — —  by  m+n. 

Model  Solution, 
Operation.    _x(»+»)  =  -^ . 

Explanation. — Since  the  value  of  a  fraction  is  the  quotient  of  the 
numerator  divided  by  the  denominator,  and  multiplying  the  divi- 
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dend    multiplies    the    quotient,  I    multiply    the    numerator    of 


*»— n  ,  ,  ,         m*—n% 


_        bym+n,  and  have  — =- — ,  which  is  therefore  m+n  times 
oxy  oxy 

2.  Multiply  ^  by  3a. 

Model  Solution. 
Operation.    ^  x  3„=  .^. 

Explanation.— Since  2w«  is  to  be  divided  by  8a*&a  if  I  divide  the 
divisor  by  3a,  thus  making  it  3a  times  as  small,  it  will  go  into  the 

dividend  3a  times  as  many  times  as  before.     Hence  — ^  is  3a  times 

ao 

%WlX  _, 

— ^  .     The  operation  is  performed  by  cancellation. 

3.  Multiply  |=|  by  x+y. 

cic 

4.  Multiply  ^x-—f)  hy  x-y- 

5.  Multiply  — —  by  a2+l.  Prod., 


a5— a    J  '  a*— a 

Suggestion.    ab— a  =  a(a*—l)  =  a(a*— 1)  (a2  +  l). 

6.  Multiply  -J$+$L  ^  (ffl+^' 

Suggestions. — Multiply  by  one  of  the  factors  of  (a +y)*  by  reject- 
ing  it  from  the  denominator,  giving        J^     ,  and  this  product  by 

the  other  factor,  giving  —  *L'— . 

"  am— my 

7.  Multiply  -3—  by  «2— z*.  Protf.,  3rt  +  3z. 

.    „  ...  ,      6oa*   ,     „    ,  „  „     7    ISarr8 

8.  Multiply  —  p  by  2«  +  2y.  Prod,    -— • 

9.  Multiply  --J7—  by  3o.  Prod,  3a  -2y. 
Simply  remove  the  denominator.     Why  ? 
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10.  Multiply  by  #— y. 

%j 

3  ax 

11.  Multiply  by  %ax  (x—y).  Prod.,  6a*x*. 

x    y 

12.  Multiply  -^r  by  af—1. 

X—~~  A 

13.  Multiply  -^  by  x*-2xy+y*. 

x — y 


171.  Prob.  2.— To  multiply  by  a  Fraction. 

Rule. — Multiply  by  the  numerator  and  divide  by 
the  denominator. 

Demonstration. — Let  it  be  required  to  multiply  m,  which  is  either 

an  integer  or  a  fraction,  by  =-  • 

1st.  Suppose  a  and  b  are  both  integers.    Multiplying  m  by  a* 
gives  a  product  b  times  too  large,  since  we  were  to  multiply  by  only 

a  &th  part  of  a;  hence  we  divide  the  product,  am,  by  &,  and  have  -=-. 

b 

2nd.  When  either  a  or  &,  or  both,  are  fractions.     Let  c  be  the 
factor  by  which  numerator  and  denominator  of  =-  must  be  multiplied 

to  make  j-  a  simple  fraction  (165).  Then  will  v-  be  a  simple  frac- 
tion, i.  e.,  ae  and  be  are  each  integral ;  and  the  multiplication  is 

effected  as  in  Case  1st,  giving  -  _J—  •    This  reduced  by  dividing  both 

be 

terms  by  c,  i.  e.,  by  cancelling  <?,  gives  -=-  •     Hence  we  see  that  in 

any  case,  to  multiply  by  a  fraction,  we  have  only  to  multiply  the 
multiplicand  by  the  numerator  of  the  multiplier,  and  divide  this 
product  by  the  denominator.  It  is  also  to  be  observed  that  this 
reasoning  applies  equally  well  whether  the  multiplicand  is  integral 
or  fractional. 

EXAMPLES. 


Ex.  1.  Multiply  &£jjf  by  jj=J. 
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Model  Solution. 


Operation.    ^-= — ^  x  (z— y)  =  -£ — * 

Y  x*-y*  9J      z*+zy+y* 

A      .        (a— bf  .  a—b 


«8+«y  +  ya  *a+ajy+ya 

(«— J)2      «— y  a—b 

#«. x  -  = • 

x3— y*      a—b      x'+xy  +  y* 

Explanation.— In  order  to  multiply  -3 ,  by  -^fr,  I  first 

multiply  by  a?— y.    This  is  effected  by  dividing  the  denominator, 

**-y'»  by  *-yi  (ioa)>  a1111  ^ves  ^+~   — »•   But>  8mce  *bfc 

multiplier  was  to  be  divided  by  a—b,  the  product  now  obtained 

must  be  divided  by  the  same.    Dividing  - =■  by  a— 6  by 

°  3a  +  a;y+y* 

dividing  the  numerator  (101),  I  have  for  the  complete  product 

a—b 

tf+xy+y1 

Practically,  the  operation  is  performed  by  cancelling  x— y  from 
x*—y\  leaving  «a+ajy+ya ;  and  a—b  from  (a— bf,  leaving  a—b. 

2.  Multiply  —  by.  o*  Prod.,  — 

3.  Multiply  ^  by  -_  Prod.,  ^ 

4.  Multiply  _—  by  ^  Prod.,  -^ 

6.  Multiply  -Wy  by  -^  Prod.,  ^. 

Scholium. — When  there  are  no  common  factors  in  the  numerators 
and  denominators  of  the  fractions  to  be  multiplied  together,  the 
process  consists  simply  in  multiplying  numerators  together  for  a 
new  numerator  and  denominators  for  a  new  denominator. 

6.  Multiply  4s*-9y>  by      2m 


2z— 3y 
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Suggestion. — In  this  case  divide  first,  obtaining  2x+3y.    Multi- 
ply this  by  2m. 

Prod.,  4ma;+6my. 

7.  Multiply  -  by  ^±*.  Prod.,  t+£Z. 

r  J  a    J  a+c  a2+ac 

a    tut  u.  i     a8-*2  i,    &+&      •  D     .     .^-fc4 

8.  Multiply  -^-  by  -j_  Pro*.,  ^^. 

9.  Multiply  -^ — 75  by  — r-i-  Proa.,  , — ^v 

rj  a2— J2    J  a  +  b  '  (a  +  b)2 

Suggestion. — In  the  last  example  both  operations  are  performed 
apon  the  denominator  of  the  multiplicand. 

in    ait  n.-  i    3a2— 5#             7a  _     ,    3ax— 5a 

10.  Multaply  -3J-  by  ^---  Pm*.,  -^-j—-. 

11.  Multiply  *±*  by  yJ^.  Pm?.,  £ . 

ia    tut  u.-  i     #2— z3  v      2a  _     ,    a2— ax 

12.  Multiply  — —    by Prod.,  • 

2y           a  +  x  '       y 

13.  Multiply  f- -     ;k  by  -;— H^v  Prod.,     - -*. 

(s  +  2/)4        («  +  *)6  a  +  5 

14.  Multiply     -  bv  — •  Prod.,  — —  • 

Opn          /fpn  git—in 

15.  Multiply    -  bv  --•  Prorf., • 

Ij*     *    X™  yn—m 

1A    ,f  u.  ,     a2—*2  ,     a2+S  _,     ,     a  +  b 

16.  Multiply  -4-^  by  — }.  Prorf.,  ^ 

17.  Multiply —  by —,    and  write    the    result 

5a?y  »        7a~8y  * 

without  negative  exponents.  p         Gr.r4;/ 

/™/''  35^' 
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18.  Multiply  together  — -* — -,  — - — f-,  and 


3w 


a*-f  a*    '     ~     (x+y) 

3m 


Prod., 

1Q    „  u.  ,         x*+3x  +  2         a^  +  5.r+4 
19.  Multiply  ___-.-.  by 


a*(z— y) 


x*  +  %x+l    J  x*  +  7x+\2 

Pr0d->   -i+8' 
1 72.  Cor. — To  multiply  mixed  numbers  first  reduce  therrt 
to  improper  fractions. 

20.  Multiply  l-~  by  --2. 

"        if 

n     .    lxy—2x*—6y*        z  (7y— 2z)      ft 
Pro*,      *    8y,       *-,  or  -^i^j-2  ~»- 

21.  Multiply  together  -j=p  jj=^,  and  l  +  j^j- 

Protf.,  ^— ^. 
x 

22.  Multiply  a--  by  -+-.  Prod.,  ^t. 

r  J         a     J  x     a  a2x 


23.  Multiply  1-^— ^  by  2  +  -^-.       Protf., 


*  +  y    J         a:— y  x2—if 

1      1 

a;2     x 


24.  Multiply  a?— a? +  1  by  i  +  i  +  l. 


Prod,  ^+1+^ 


Operation. 

^  —  x  +   1 

1      1 

-i  +  -  +  1 

ar       a? 
t  __  1       I 

X         X9 
X  —     1   +  - 

«*  —  0  +   1 

a9  +1  +  -,  Product. 
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173.  Prob.  L— To  divide  a  Fraction  by  an  Integer. 

Rule.  —  Divide  the  numerator  or  multiply  tfts 
denominator. 

Demo nrtntion. — Since  numerator  is  dividend,  and  denominator 
divisor,  and  the  value  of  the  fraction  the  quotient,  this  rule  is  a 
direct  consequence  of  (TO  I,  14)9), 

EXAMPLES. 


Ex.  1.  Divide  Vrf     p-  by  c 
2mx— 1       J 


Solution.— Since  the  value  of  this  fraction  is  the  quotient  of 
3{a'— *")  divided  by  %mz— 1,  if  I  divide  tbe  dividend,  3(«*— *'),  by 

a—x,  I  divide  the  fraction.     Hence  -^ ;-  ■+  {a—xj  =  -=- -■ 


Solution. — Since  the  value  of  this  fraction  is  tbe  quotient  of 
8m— 4zy  divided  by  «— ft.  if  I  multiply  the  divisor,  a— ft,  by  <*+*,  ] 

divide  tbe  fraction.    Hence  ~^  h-  («+»  =  ?~^- 

3.  Divide  ™  by  3ar. 

.    TC  . .     16rf— 182*         _.  ,  _     .     3  (a -a:) 

4.  Dmde  by  5(a+x).       QuoL,  — * '• 


Divide  - 
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6.  Divide  —  by  x— y* 

x+y     J         * 

7.  Divide  ^-  by  x+y. 

8.  Divide  ^-^  by  a*+4 

9.  Divide  ^^  by  *»-#*. 


(*+y)s 

Suggestion. — Perform  this  example  by  dividing  successively  by 
the  factors  of  a?9— y*,  viz.,  z+y  and  a?— y.  To  divide  by  sc— y, 
divide  the  numerator ;  to  divide  by  »+y,  multiply  the  denominator. 

10.  Divide  — ^  by  5mniri.  Oftol..  k^~* 

11.  DiYide  *=**  +  *  by  as_js. 

12.  Divide  ^  ^7^-  by  42  («-*)«. 


174.  Prob.  2. — To  divide  by  a  Fraction. 

Rule. — Divide  by  the  numerator  and  multiply  the 
quotient  by  the  denominator. 

Or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  invert  the  terms  of  the 
divisor  and  proceed  as  in  multiplication. 

Demonstration. — The  correctness  of  the  first  process  appears  from 
the  fact  that  division  is  the  reverse  of  multiplication,  which  requires 
that  we  multiply  by  the  numerator  and  divide  by  the  denominator. 

The  process  of  inverting  the  divisor  and  then  multiplying  by  it 
is  seen  to  be  the  same  as  the  other,  since  this  also  multiplies  the 
dividend  by  the  denominator  of  the  divisor  and  divides  by  the 
numerator. 
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Again,  this  process  may  be  demonstrated  thus :  Inverting  the 
divisor  shows  how  many  times  it  is  contained  in  1.  Then  if  the 
given  divisor  is  contained  so  many  times  in  1,  it  will  be  contained 
in  n,  n  times  as  many  times ;  or  in  any  dividend  as  many  times  the 
number  of  times  it  is  contained  in  1,  as  is  expressed  by  that  divi- 
dend, whether  it  be  integral,  fractional  or  mixed. 

Scholium  I. — Since  to  multiply  one  fraction  by  another  we  may 
multiply  the  numerators  together  for  the  numerator  and  the  denom- 
inators for  the  denominator,  and  since  division  is  the  reverse,  we 
may  perform  division  by  dividing  the  numerator  of  the  dividend  by 
the  numerator  of  the  divisor,  and  the  denominator  of  the  dividend 
by  the  denominator  of  the  divisor. 

This  method  will  coincide  with  the  others  when  they  are  worked 
by  performing  the  operations  by  division  as  far  as  practicable,  and 
this  is  worked  by  performing  the  multiplications  equivalent  to  the 
divisions  when  the  latter  are  not  practicable. 

EXAMPLES. 

Ex.  1.  Divide  J^-s  by  — f -• 

Model  Solutions. 

OPERATION  BY  THE  FIRST  METHOD. 

2ya  =_?y_. 

aj3+y8  •  y      aj8+y3' 

Jy_x(x,ys ?y_ 

Explanation.— I  first  divide   v^—3  by  y,  by  dividing  the  numera- 

x  +y 

tor  (101).     But  the  given  divisor  is  y  divided  by  x  +  y\  and  as 
dividing  the  divisor  multiplies  the  quotient  (10*2),  I  must  multiply 

this  quotient,  -,^-  by   x+y.    Performing  this  by  dividing  the 

2y 
denominator,  I  have  for  the  true  quotient  -= —         ,  • 
'  *  —  xy+y 

OPERATION  BT  THE  8E0OND  METHOD. 

x*+y*  '  x+y      x*~+y*       y        **— xy+y* 
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Explanation. — By  inverting  the  divisor  and  indicating  the  multi- 
plication of  the  dividend  by  it,  I  indicate  that  the  dividend  is  to 
be  multiplied  by  x  +  y  and  divided  by  y,  which  are  the  operations 
required.  In  this  instance  I  perform  the  multiplication  by  x+y,  by 
dividing  the  denominator,  and  the  division  by  y,  by  dividing  the 
numerator. 

The  operation  by  the  third  method  is  of  the  same  form  as  the  last. 

EXPLANATION  BY  THE  THIRD  METHOD. 

I  am  to  find  how  many  times     -      is  contained  in  -^~-%.     Now 

x+y  x*+y% 

— ^—  is  contained  in  1,  — -  times:  since  y  is  contained  in  1,  - 

a+y  y  y 

1       x+v 
times,  it  is  contained  in  x+y,  x+y  times  -,  or  — -  times.    Hence  if 

V  V 

— —  is  contained  in  1,     -  ---  times,  it  is  contained  in  --  -  -,  —  — - 
x+y      ^  y  *J+y*  •r'+y8 


times 


x+y 


V 

2.  Divide  f^-vi  by  -£--;•  Quot.%    --f~^r 

(a  +  x)2    J  a2— a?  x(a  +  a) 

-    _.  ._     4(a2-ab)  ,        6ab  n     ,    2  (a-b)* 

3.  Divide  -^y  b*  STZy  ««*'  — 3F- 

4.  Divide  2?±3A±^+^  by  (a  +  x)2 


a3— y3  J  a^  +  zy  +  y2 

a+x 


QuoL, 


x—y 


r    t^-    j     3&  +  1  ,      4a:  -  3z-f  1 

5.  Dlvlde  _jt_  by  T.  ««<«.,  -j^-. 

6.  Dlvlde  __  by  --r  **.,  -A-^. 

7-  D,Tlde  3^23  h*  "S+T      «"*•  -wrzisr- 

#2 yi  ^f2_j_^J  2 

8.  Divide  - — ——t  /2  bv r-  ##<tf.,  - 
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9.  Dmde  ^— ^  by  ^^.  Quot.,  |L_J. 

10.  Divide  »+ ^  by  *-^g-  ««<*,  |~ 

11.  Divide  a4—-}  by  a; — • 

x*     J         x 

Suggestion. — This  quotient  should  be  written  by  inspection  in 

the  same  manner  as  (x*— y*)  ■+■  (ar— y\  and  is  **+«+- +  -z-     Oi 

x     ar 

it  may  be  performed  as  follows : 


**- 

1    1 

a* 
1 

X* 

X  — 

1 

X 

x*  - 

a**  + 

x  + 

1 

a? 

1 

«*- 

1 

1  - 

1 

'  X4 

1  - 

1 
"a* 

1 

1 

a;9" 

a!4 

1 

1 

a*  " 

X4 

12.  Divide  -L+r*-  by  ^-^        <M-,  L 

Suggestion. 

1           a?          1+x*        .      1  a;  1+s* 

+  ^ =  z =  and 


1+a;     1 — as       1—  x*  1—x     1+aj       1— as* 


13.  Divide  X-±y  +  X-=2  by  *±«  -  *=*. 


««<*•>  ^ 
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14.  Divide  Vrcs  *  ^±^.     Quot.,  ««+*». 

15.  Divide  £-  by  — s — ?• 

z  +  y       J    a2— y2 

(?wo£,  3s8  —  zy  —  2y2. 

.  Scholium  2. — It  is  sometimes  conyenient  to  write  the  divisor 
under  the  dividend  in  the  form  of  a  complex  fraction,  and  then 
reduce  the  result  to  a  simple  fraction  by  (165). 

16.  Divide  1+*  by  1~- 


Operation. 


a    "  a4 


(WW 

L      a  J  ar+a 


[-a" 


a«-l      a-1 


111 

17.  Divide  -+-,-,  by  J  +  T— 1. 

Oper.t.on.  1  =  <gq- ^— 

_       y+i      _ft+i 

-  a&* .(&*_&  + 1)-  aft*  * 

18.  Divide  %~zy—y2  by  ajy*+arty 

Suggestions.     J£S=<-  =  !^— j =  *£*■ 

ay- +  arty       |^+ylxa.sy9        «4  +  *y9 

19.  Free     ,      y  _t  from  negative  exponents. 

Ifixfy/i [fix 

Result,   — \-7kT&x 

a-8— b~2 

20.  Free  -^ — r^  from  negative  exponents. 

Result,     ~~ 


a2Js+a8 
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X2  -4-  tJ    ^ 

21.  Free  — ~zg  from  negative  exponents. 

22.  Free  z — "~"0    ,       -s  from  negative  exponents. 

1—  arsy~2+ar2  ° 


.       a2u?y2—  &y2—dh£\f 


2a?y2—a2-\-a2xy* 

2x1/ 

23.  What  is  the  reciprocal  of  ~tJ 

Solution. — The  reciprocal  of  a  quantity  being  the  quotient  of  1 
divided  by  that  quantity,  the  reciprocal  of  — -V;  is  1  -f-   ,     ,„ ,  or 

2xy 

173*  Scholium  3. — Thus  it  appears  that  the  reciprocal  of  a 
fraction  is  the  traction  inverted. 

The  reciprocal  of  a  quantity  with  a  negative  exponent  is  the 
same  quantity  with  a  positive  exponent. 

nfl  ~%fj — 8  X  tfi 

24.  What  is  the  reciprocal  of    -r^—-  Ans.n  -r^* 

25.  What  is  the  reciprocal  of  \ rf-0? 

r  (a— by2 

Ans.,  (Is— Sa2b  +  3a&— #>. 
[To  be  taken  in  review.] 

26.  Multiply  — -  —  by  — — -  .  Prod.,  -f--:- 

27.  Divide  4^  ty  —^"V 
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SYNOPSIS    FOB    REVIEW. 


FRACTION. 

(Terms. 
NunmviToB.        vah»  of  fraction . 

J  ftw.  1.— Multiplying  or  dividing 
Dbnohlkatob.  t         numerator  or  denominator. 

1  Cot.  ».— Removing  denominator. 

FORMS. 

FRACTIONAL.       1  Pr°Per 

M««d.               1  Improp. 

J  Compound. 
T     1  Compter. 

Lo.«4  lerm 

— L.  C.  D.— Reduction. 

OfnumanlB 
E.»nt..l  .ior, 

of  denominator,  of  tract! 
offraotien. 

*• 

PROB.  I.— T 

lowest  term*.    Rt.:i.k.    Den.    Sch.    Br  II.  C.  D. 

PROB  2.— Fn 

m  improper  In  integral 

or  mixed  forma.    Rm» 

Otm.     Cor.    Negative  exponents . 

PROB.  ».— From  integral  ormlxed  to  fractional  forms.  Rul*  Dm 

PROB.  4— To  common  denominators.       Rulb.        Am.        Cfcr. 
L.C.I).    Burn. 

PRCB.  5.-Complei  to  simple.    Hull    Am. 

ADDITION.    Prob.    Rule.    Am.    Cor.    Mixed  Nombere. 

SUBTRACTION.    Prob.    Rule.    Ant.    tbr.    Mixed  Numbers. 


j  I-boe 


1.— Fraction  by  integer.    Rule.    Am.    *'A. 
*.— Any  number  by  frar  tlons.    Rulb.    Bern. 
Sch.    Oor.    Mi.ii.l  Number*. 


Teat  Questions. — Upon  wliat  five  principles  in  Division  are  most 
of  the  operations  in  fractions  based  ?  Why  does  the  process  of 
reducing  to  forms  having  a  common  denominator  not  change  the 
value  of  a  fraction?  Give  the  rules  for  Multiplication  and  Division 
of  Fractions,  and  the  reasoni  (>-  ftya, 
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^Section  I. 

INVOLUTION. 

The  operations  in  Radicals  are  all  based  upon 
the  most  elementary  principles  of  Factoring.* 

If  the  student  learns  how  to  use  this  key,  he  can  unlock  all  the 
mysteries  of  the  subject. 

GENERAL    DEFINITIONS. 

176.  A  Power  is  a  product  arising  from  multiplying 
a  number  by  itself. 

The  Degree  of  the  power  is  indicated  by  the  number  of 
factors  taken. 

Thus  2,  4,  8,  16,  and  32  are,  respectively,  the  1st,  2nd,  3d,  4th, 
and  5th  powers  of  2. 

Scholium. — It  will  be  seen  that  a  power  is  a  species  of  composite 
number  in  which  the  component  factors  are  equal. 

177.  A  Root  is  one  of  the  equal  factors  into  which  a 
number  is  conceived  to  be  resolved. 

The  Degree  of  the  root  is  indicated  by  the  number  of 
required  factors. 

*  The  subjects  treated  in  this  chapter  are  among  the  most  difficult,  if  not  actually 
the  most  difficult  for  the  pupil  in  the  whole  science.  In  the  examination  of  hundreds 
of  students  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  the  author  has  found  that  the  rule  is  that 
they  are  deficient  in  knowledge  of  Radicals.  An  attempt  is  here  made  to  assist  the 
teacher  in  remedying  this  defect,  by  constantly  holding  the  attention  to  this  one 
central  principle. 
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Thus,  2  is  the  1st  root  of  2,  the  2nd  root  of  4,  the  3rd  root  of  8, 
the  4th  root  of  16,  the  5th  root  of  32,  etc. 

178*  Scholium  I. — Power  and  Hoot  are  correlative  terms.  Thus 
32  is  the  5th  power  of  2,  and  2  is  the  5th  root  of  32. 

17  fK  Scholium  2. — The  Second  Power  is  also  called  the  Square; 
the  Third  Power,  the  Cube;  and,  sometimes,  the  Fourth  Power,  the 
Biquadrate.  In  like  manner  the  2nd  root  is  called  the  square  root ; 
the  third  root,  the  cube  root ;  the  fourth  root,  the  biquadrate  root. 
These  are  Geometrical  terms  which  have  been  transferred  to  other 
branches  of  mathematics.  The  second  power  is  called  the  square, 
because,  if  a  number  represents  the  side  of  a  square,  its  second 
power  represents  its  area,  or  the  square  itself.  Conversely,  if  a 
number  represents  the  area  of  a  square,  the  square  root  represents 
the  side.  Also  the  third  power  represents  the  volume  of  a  cube,  the 
edge  of  which  is  the  first  power  or  cube  root.  Biquadrate  means 
twice  squared,  and  hence  the  fourth  power. 

180.  An  Exponent  or  Index,  is  a  number  written  a 
little  to  the  right  and  above  another  number,  and  indicates 

1st  If  a  Positive  Integer,  a  Power  of  the  number  ; 

2nd.  If  a  Positive  Fraction,  the  numerator  indicates  a 
Power,  and  the  denominator  a  Root  of  the  number ; 

3d.  If  a  Negative  Integer  or  Fraction,  it  indicates  the 
Reciprocal  of  what  it  would  signify  if  positive. 

Illustration.    49  is  the  3rd  power  of  4,  or  64.    am  is  the  mth  power 

of  a,  if  m  is  an  integer.    4^s  (read  u4,  exponent— 3")  is  — ,  or  — , 

4         64 

1  2 

arm  [Q  __     $s  j8  tne  cn\ye  root  of  the  square,  or  the  square  of  the 
a 

m 

cube  root  of  8,  or  4.     a»  is  the  mth  power  of  the  nth  root  of  a,  or 
the  nth  root  of  the  mth  power,  if  m  and  n  are  both  integers,  a  » is  — . 

Scholium. — It  is  obviously  incorrect  to  read  4i,  "  the  {  power  of 
4."     There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  2-fifths  power,  as  will  be  seen  by 

considering  the  definition  of  a  power.    Read  4t,  "  4  exponent  f ; " 
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m  m 


also  a»,  "  a  exponent  7, " ;  a  «,  "a  exponent  —  ^."  These  are  abbre- 
viated forms  for,  "  a  with  an  exponent  — ?,"  etc.  In  this  way  any 
exponent,  however  complicated,  is  read  without  difficulty. 

18 1.  Cor. — A  factor  can  be  transferred  from  numerator 
to  denominator  of  a  fraction,  or  vice  versa,  by  changing  the 
sign  of  its  exponent,  without  altering  the  value  of  the  fraction. 


am  — 


1       a 


m 


amx~n      amy*    „     aPx-*  &      iff1      am     y*      amy* 

Thus      -  --  =  --JL;  for  ---  -  =  .=   ----  x  f  =  -r--- 

4y~8        4#'  '  4y  s         ,1        4       a?"      4        4a>» 

4  —       — 

2/a     y* 

182.  A  Radical  Number  is  an  indicated  root  of  a 
number.  If  the  root  can  be  extracted  exactly,  the  quantity 
is  called  Rational;  if  the  root  can  not  be  extracted  exactly, 
the  expression  it  called  Irrational,  or  Surd. 

Thus  the  radical  \/25aa  is  rational,  but  ^/lZa  is  surd. 

183.  A  Root  is  indicated  either  by  the  denominator  of  a 
fractional  exponent,  or  by  the  Radical  Sign,  ^/.  This 
sign  used  alone  signifies  square  root.  Any  other  root  is 
indicated  by  writing  its  index  in  the  opening  of  the  v  part 
of  the  sign. 

Thus  y'am,  \Zatii,  are  the  3rd  and  5th  roots  of  am,  and  the 
same  as  (am)i,  (am)i. 


184.  An  Imaginary  Quantity  is  an  indicated  even 
root  of  a  negative  quantity,  and  is  so  called  because  no 
number  taken  an  even  number  of  times  as  a  factor,  produces 
a  negative  quantity. 

Thus  \/— 4  is  imaginary,  because  no  number  multiplied  by 
itself  once  produces  —4.    Neither  +2  nor  —2  produces  —4  when 

squared.    For  a  like  reason  \J — &z3,  y/— 5a,  or  ^—140^  are 
imaginaries. 

185.  All  quantities  not  imaginary  are  called  Real. 
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186.  Similar  Radicals  are  like  roots  of  like  quantities. 

Thus  4  \/5«,  3«  \/5a,  and  (cP—x1)  \/5a  are  similar  radicals. 

187.  To  Rationalize  an  expression  is  to  free  it  from 
radicals. 

188.  To  affect  a  number  with  an  Exponent  is  to 

perform  upon  it  the  operations  indicated  hy  that  exponent. 

Thus  to  affect  8  with  the  exponent  £  is  to  extract  the  cube  root 
of  the  square  of  8,  or  to  square  its  cube  root,  and  gives  4. 

189.  Involution  is  the  process  of  raising  numbers  to 
required  powers. 

190.  Evolution  i>  (he  process  of  extracting  roots  of 
numbers. 

1 91.  Calculus  of  Radicals  treats  of  the  processes  of 
reducing,  adding,  subtracting,  or  performing  any  of  the 
common  arithmetical  operations  upon  radical  quantities. 
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192.  Frob.  1. — To  raise  a  number  to  any  required 
power. 

Rule. — Multiply  the  number  by  itself  as  many  times, 
less  one,  as  there  are  units  in  the  degree  of  the  power. 

Demonstration. — Since  the  number  of  factors  taken  to  produce  a 
power,  is  equal  to  the  degree  of  the  power  (176),  it  follows  that  to 
obtain  the  2nd  power  we  take  two  factors,  or  multiply  the  number 
by  itself  once;  to  obtain  the  3rd  power  we  take  three  factors,  or 
multiply  the  number  by  itself  twice;  and  in  like  manner  to  obtain 
the  rath  power  we  take  n  factors,  or  multiply  the  number  by  itself 
n— 1  times. 

EXAMPLES. 

1.  What  is  the  3rd  power  of  2aa  ? 
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Model  Solution. — Since  the  3rd  power  of  2a3  is  the  product 
arising  from  taking  it  3  times  as  a  factor,  I  have  2a9  x  2a*  x  &z* 
=  8a8. 

2.  What  is  the  4th  power  of  —  10a*? 

(-10a*)  x  (-10a*)  x  (^  10a*)  x  (-  10a*) 
=  10000a8,  Answer. 

3  to  6.  What  is -the  square  of  —  5m*n  ?    Of  6aH?    Of 
3 0     .v.      dam 

a3       9        9 
Answers,  2bmA?i%  36r ,  ;r^- ,  <r¥a2m5-4. 

0     25a2*    25 

7  to  10.  What  is  the  cube  of  —  2a&2?    Of  12m"i?    Of 
2  wz2 

-r"  0f-£? 

11.  Whatisthe  square  of  2a— 3a;?  or,  (2a— 3a;)  x  (2a— 3a;)! 

12.  What  is  the  3rd  power  of  2a2  +  3x  ? 

Ans.,  8rt*+36<rt&+54flV+27jA 

13  to  17.  Expand  the  following:  (l  +  2a;  +  3a?)2,  (1— a; 
+  s»_a*)i,  (a  +  b—c)\  (l  +  2s  +  a*)8,  and  (1— 3a;+3a;2— a*)2. 

Results,  l  +  4a?  +  10a?  +  12a* + 9#S  1— 2a;+3a?— 4a?+3a* 
— 2&  +  x*,  1  +  6x  +  15a?+20a?+  15s*+ 6a?+a*,  and  1— 6z 
+  15a;2— 20a*+15s4— 6^+tf6. 

,o    ou       ,l  ^(27a4-18a2*2-J4)2  ,  (9a2- »)*(»—<*)      M 

18.  Show  that  I _ 1  +S JA- /  = jp. 

19.  What  is  the  square  of  9# + -  ?    Ans. ,  81a2 + 18  +  - ■ . 

x  x2 

20.  Expand  as  above  (4— #i)2.        Result,- lG—8xt+ a;. 

21.  Expand  (a* -he*)4. 

Result,  a2+4aM  +  Gac  +  4aM  +  c8. 
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IDS.  Cor. — Since  any  number  of  positive  factors  gives  a 
positive  product,  all  powers  of  positive  monomials  are  positive. 
JLgain,  since  an  even  number  of  negative  factors  gives  a  posi- 
tive product,  and  an  odd  number  gives  a  negative  product, 
it  follows  that  even  powers  of  negative  numbers  are  positive,  and 
odd  powers  negative. 


194.  Frob.  2.  —  To  affect  a  monomial  with  any 
exponent. 

Rule. — Perform  upon  the  coefficient  the  operations 
indicated  by  the  exponent,  and  multiply  the  exponents 
of  the  letters  by  the  given  exponent. 

Demonstration. — 1st.   When  the  exponent  is  a  positive  integer. — Let 


n 


it  be  required  to  affect  4am&"#~*  with  the  exponent  p ;  or  in  other 
words  raise  it  to  the  pth  power. 

n 

It  is  obvious  that,  if  4«m5"«~'  is  taken  p  times,  each  of  its  factors 
will  be  taken  p  times. 

Now  4  taken  p  times  as  a  factor  is  represented  thus,  4? 

Again,  am  taken  p  times  as  a  factor  becomes amP 

because  am  signifies  a  taken  m  times  as  a  factor,  and  if 
this  group  of  m  factors  is  taken  p  times,  a  will  have 
been  taken  mp  times,  giving  amP. 

n  J- 

In  like  manner,  b~  signifies  br  taken  as  a  factor  n 
times,  and  if  this  group  of  n  factors  is  taken  p  times, 

br  will  have  taken  np  times,  making b  r 

Lastly,  x—  signifies  —  (ISO,  3d) ;  and  this  taken  as 

x* 

a  factor  p  times  give  — .    But  as  1?  =  1,  this  fraction 

Xr 

is  by  (181)  x-P* 

np 

Collecting  the  factors  we  have 4:PamPb  r  x-p* 

q.  b.  d, 
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2nd.   When  the  exponent  is  a  positive  fraction.    Let  it  be  required 
to  affect  4amb~x-'  with  the  exponent   -      This  means  that  4ambrx~* 

is  to  be  resolved  into  q  equal  factors  and  p  of  them  taken.  Or  that 
we  are  to  find  the  5th  root  of  the  quantity  and  then  raise  it  to  the 
pth  power  (1§0,  2d).     If  we  then  separate  each  of  the  factors  of 

n 

iartTr%-*  into  q  equal  factors,  and  then  take  p  of  each  of  these,  we 
shall  have  done  what  is  signified  by  the  exponent  --- 

By  definition,  one  of  the  q  equal  factors  of  4  is 4« 


Also  by  definition,  one  of  the  q  equal  factors  of  am,  or 


tit 


the  qt\\  root  ofam  is  represented  ( 1 N3)  by a« 

To  separate  b"  into  q  equal  factors,  we  notice  that  br 
is  n  of  the  r  equftl  factors  of  b.  Now,  if  we  resolve  each 
of  these  r  factors  into  q  equal  factors,  b  is  resolved  into 
rq  equal  factors;  doing  the  same  with  each  of  the  n  fac- 

n  • 

tors  represented  by  b~,  and  taking  one  from  each  set,  we 

n 

have br9 

n 

which  is  therefore  one  of  the  q  equal  factors  of  br . 
To  resolve  x~*  =  —  into  q  equal  factors,  we  consider 

XT 

that  a  fraction  is  resolved  by  resolving  its  numerator  and 

denominator  separately.    But  one  of  the  q  equal  factors 

* 
of  1  is  1 ;  and  one  of  the  q  equal  factors  of  Xs  is  x  *  as  seen 

in  the  resolution  of  am.    Hence  one  of  the  q  equal  factors 

11  -2- 

of  x-*,  or  - -,  is  —  = x   « 

x" 

Collecting  these  factors  we  find  that  one  of  the  q  equal 

„  1     nt    n         < 


factors  of  4amb~  x~'  is 4Lawi  b*'<ijc  9 

And  finally  p  of  these  being  obtained  according  to  Case  1st,  gives 
4?a  9  bix  v,  as  the  expression  for  4tfm&~ars  affected  with  the  expo- 
nent - :  which  result  agrees  with  the  enunciation  of  the  rule. 
2 
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3rd.   When  the  exponent  is  negative  and  either  integral  or  fractional. 

n 

Let  it  be  required  to  affect  4am57ar*  with  the  exponent  —  t  This, 
by  definition  of  negative  exponents,  signifies  that  we  are  to  take  the 
reciprocal  of  what  the  expression  would  be  if  t  were  positive.    But 

n  fit 

4amb"rx-'  affected  with  the  exponent  t  (positive)  is  4Vtfm&  "ar*, 
whether  t  is  integral  or  fractional,  as  shown  in  the  preceding  cases. 

The  reciprocal  of  this  is — .    But  since  these  factors  can 

^atmbTx~u 
be  transferred  to  the  numerator  by  changing  the  signs  of  their  expo- 

-Jn  w 

nents,  we  have  4-'a_<m5  "a*  as  the  result  of  affecting  4am5V-*  with 
the  exponent  —  tf,  which  result  agrees  with  the  enunciation  of  the 
rule. 

[Note. — The  above  demonstration  contains  the  fundamental 
principles  of  the  whole  subject  of  the  Theory  of  Opponents,  and  it 
is  of  the  highest  importance  that  it  be  made  perfectly  familiar. 
The  application  of  the  rule  is  so  simple  in  practice  as  to  afford  no 
difficulty ;  but  the  reasoning  should  be  given  in  full  in  a  sufficient 
number  of  the  following  examples  to  fix  in  the  mind  these  principles 
of  the  theory.  After  this  is  done,  the  pupil  needs  only  to  perform 
the  operations.  The  danger  is  that  the  how  being  so  simple,  the 
why  will  be  disregarded.] 


EXAMPLES. 

Ex.  1.  Affect  2a2$c~i  with  the  exponent  5:  that  is,  raise 
it  to  the  5th  power. 

Model  Solution. 
Operation.  (2aa5*0*  =  32a10&¥<r-90. 

Explanation.     (2a2&f<j-4)5  is  2a7bh~*  x  2a'$c-A  x  tofbic-4 to 

5  factors.  This  gives  5  factors  of  2,  or  32;  5  factors  of  a9  or 
10  factors  of  a,  a10 ;  5  factors  of  Js,  which  I  obtain  by  considering 
that  b$  is  2  factors  of  &*,  and  hence  5  factors  of  5*  is  5  times  2  fac- 
tors of  &i,  or  5"V°- ;  and  since  c-4  =  —  ,  5  factors  of  it  are  —  x  —  -  -  to 


i 
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5  factors  =  —  =  <r-'°,  as  fractions  are  multiplied   by  multiply- 
c 

ing    numerators  and   denominators.      Hence   I  have   (2as&J<r~*)e 

2.  Affect  3a$  with  the  exponent  m ;  that  is,  raise  it  to  the 
fwth  power,  m  being  an  integer. 

Explanation.    (3ai)w  =  3a*  x  3at  x  8a' to  m  factors.    This 

gives  m  factors  of  3  and  m  factors  of  a*.  But  m  factors  of  3  are 
represented  by  3*.  To  obtain  m  factors  of  as,  I  consider  that  as  is 
2  factors  of  a* ;  hence  m  factors  of  it  are  2m  factors  of  a*.  That  is, 
a  resolved  into  3  equal  factors  and  2m  of  them  taken.    Therefore 

(8a*)m  =  3*aT . 

3.  Affect  16a15x-*  with  the  exponent  | ;  that  is,  represent 

2  of  the  3  equal  factors  of  lda^x'6. 

Explanation. — I  will  first  resolve  16a15ar-fl  into  8  equal  factors  (oi 
indicate  it  when  I  cannot  perform  it).    To  do  this  I  take  one  of  the 

3  equal  factors  of  16,  which  I  rejyreserit,  as  I  cannot  resolve  it,  and 

write  (16)»".  Again,  one  of  the  3  equal  factors  of  a16  is  a6,  as  a"  is 
15  factors  of  a,  and  consequently  when  resolved  into  3  equal  factors 
one  of  the  3  contains  5  factors  of  a.  Thus  axaxa to  15  fac- 
tors when  put  into  3  equal  groups  becomes  aaaaa  x  aaaaa  x  aaaaa, 

one  of  wGich  is  a5.    To  resolve  x~*  I  consider  it  as—  =  -  x  -  x  - 

ar      x     x     x 

x  -  x  -  x  - .   Combining  this  into  3  equal  groups  it  becomes  —  x  — 

XXX  X*       X* 


x  —  ;  hence  one  of  the  3  equal  factors  of   6  is   -2 ,  or  x~*.  Therefore 


—  :  hence  one  of  the  3  equal  factors  of  -  is   - 

x*^  ^  z*     x* 

16a16ar-fl  being  resolved  into  3  equal  factors,  one  of  them  is 
(16)ia6ff-9.  But  T  am  to  take  2  of  these,  as  the  exponent  f  indicates. 
This  gives  me  (repeat  the  reasoning  of  Ex.  1)  (16)fa10c  \ 

4.  Affect  3anb-™  with  the  exponent  jp ;  that  is,  take  m  of 
the  n  equal  factors  of  it. 
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Explanation.    3n  represents  one  of  the  n  equal  factors  of  8.    One 
of  the  n  equal  factors  of  an  is  a,  as  a*  means  n  factors  of  a.    lr" 

z=  j-=z  -x  =rx  =rX to  m  factors.   Each  of  these  being  separated 

into  n  equal  factors,  I  have  -jX-j-x-r ton  factors  =  T .    And 

5*      £      £  h 

taking  one  of  the  factors  — ,  from  each  of  the  m  factors  r ,  I  have  m 

11-2 

factors  of  -j-  or  —  =  ft  «.     Therefore  one  of  the  n  equal  factors  of 

JL       _m 

8a*5'm  is  3"o0  ».     But  I  am  to  take  m  such  factors  which  gives  (re- 

* 


m  m 


peat  the  process  of  Ex.  2)  3»am6  ». 

5.  What  is  the  square  of  -azm  ?  Of  —5-=- ,  or  — ^a&r~8  ? 

The  cube  of 5L?    0r  —  -fliro~is  ? 

3wi  3 

2 

6.  Affect  Sa^x^  with  the  exponent  5-    Result,  4£pari. 

o 

4 

7.  Affect  32a*y5  with  the  exponent  — -• 

Result, 


16a16y« 

8.  Affect  13arfy~3  with  the  exponent  —3. 

Result,  i^fy*- 

9.  Perform     the    following    operations     and     explain 
each  as  a  process  of  factoring:    (32a Vj-i*)-|,  (100a~25*)*, 

(ll<tfaT*y-*)"*,  and  (a^b^x-^'K 

8a        a     (ll)ia  aTj» 
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195.  Frob.  3. — To  expand  a  binomial  affected  with  any 
exponent. 

Rule. — This  rule  is  best  stated  in  a  formula.  Thus, 
let  a,  b,  and  m  be  any  numbers  whatever,  positive  or 
negative,  integral  or  fractional,  then  will  (a  +  b)m 
represent  any  binomial,  affected  with  any  expo- 
nent, and 

(a+b)m  =  afn+ma^lb^^^^am--^ 

1  •  4> 

m{m-l)  (m-2) 
+  1-2. 3         a      " 

m(m-l)  (m-2)  wj_-3) 

+  I'.'a.  a-  i    " 

Mnt-l)  (m-2)  {nr-pm-^)^  ^ 


Demonstration.  —  This  formula  is  the  celebrated  Binomial 
Theorem  discovered  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton.  There  are  several 
elementary  demonstrations,  one  of  which  will  be  found  in  Appen- 
dix I.  If  the  pupil  learns  the  formula,  and  learns  to  apply  it  with 
facility,  it  is  all  that  is  thought  best  for  him  to  attempt  at  this 
itage  of  his  progress. 

r 

EXAMPLES. 

Ex.  1.  Expand  (x  +  y)*  by  the  Binomial  Formula. 

Model  Solution. — To  apply  the  B.  F.,  x  =  a  of  the  formula, 

y  =  &,  and  5  =  m.     .\   I  have    O  +  y)h  =  xb  +  Sz'-ty  +  — ^ — - 

y^  23  y  2-3-4  y 

5  (5-1)  (5  -2)  (5-3)  (5-4)    ..  .     .     ,.  ,    .         .,      ,      , 
H — - —     y  v   - — ~— - — -^~ of-hyb,  at  which  term  the  develop- 
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ment  becomes  complete  since  the  next  coefficient  would  have  a 
factor  5—5  =  0  which  would  destroy  the  term.  Performing  the 
operations  indicated  I  have  {x  -f  y)b  =  a^  +  Saty  +  lOay +  10a?9y8 
+  5xy*+y*.  (In  practice,  this  result  should  be  written  out  with- 
out writing  the  preceding,  by  simply  applying  the  formula 
mentally.) 

2.  Expand  (x—y)*  by  the  B.  P. 

Suggestions,     x  =  a,    —y  =  b,    and    6  =  m.      /.    (z—y)'  =  x* 


|5  —  [6 

+  WxY  -  20ar3y8  +  15*y  -  6«y6  +  y\ 

3.  Expand  (2m2— 3 w*)4  by  the  B.  P. 

Suggestions. — Ma&e  a  =  2w2,  b  =  — 3n*,  and  w  =  4,  and 
(2ma-3ni)4  =  16m8— 96wflni  +  216w4w-216mawi  +  8l7i9. 

4.  Expand  (#+#)-4  by  the  B.  F. 

Suggestions,  a  =  x,  b  =  y,  and  m  =  —4.  This  series  does  not 
terminate,  since  no  factor  ever  becomes  0 ;  but  the  development 
can  be  carried  to  any  desired  extent.  (*4-y)~4  =  x~4  —  4x~*y 
+  10ar-y  —  20ary  +  35s- Y  — ,  etc. 

5.  Expand  (m— n)%  by  the  B.  F. 

Suggestions. — Making  the  proper  substitutions  in  the  formula, 
we  have  (m  —  riy  =  m*  +  fm      *  (—  n)  +        ~     *»      *  (—  n)* 


etc.  A  series  which  never  terminates,  since  no  coefficient  reduces 
to  0.  Performing  the  operations  indicated  we  find  that  (m— n)i 
=  wff— fm"»7i— ^7/fw— ^-w"^3— sjyw"  *V— ,  etc. 

*  [3  is  read  "  factorial  3,"  and  means  the  product  of  the  natural  numbers  from  1 
to  3  inclusive.    [6_is  the  same  aslx2x3x4x5,  etc. 
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^Section  i. 

INVOLUTION. 

The  operations  in  Radicals  are  all  based  upon 
the  most  elementary  principles  of  Factoring.* 

If  the  student  learns  how  to  use  this  key,  he  can  uulock  all  the 
mysteries  of  the  subject. 

GENERAL    DEFINITIONS. 

176.  A  Power  is  a  product  arising  from  multiplying 
a  number  by  itself. 

The  Degree  of  the  power  is  indicated  by  the  number  of 

factors  taken. 

Thus  2,  4,  8,  16,  and  32  are,  respectively,  the  1st,  2nd,  3d,  4th, 
and  5th  powers  of  2. 

Scholium. — It  will  be  seen  that  a  power  is  a  species  of  composite 
number  in  which  the  component  factors  are  equal. 

177.  A  Root  is  one  of  the  equal  factors  into  which  a 
number  is  conceived  to  be  resolved. 

The  Degree  of  the  root  is  indicated  by  the  number  of 
required  factors. 

*  The  subjects  treated  in  this  chapter  are  among  the  most  difficult,  if  not  actually 
the  most  difficult  for  the  pupil  in  the  whole  science.  In  the  examination  of  hundreds 
of  students  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  the  author  has  found  that  the  rule  is  that 
they  are  deficient  in  knowledge  of  Radicals.  An  attempt  is  here  made  to  assist  the 
teacher  in  remedying  this  defect,  by  constantly  holding  the  attention  to  this  one 
central  principle. 
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Thus,  2  is  the  1st  root  of  2,  the  2nd  root  of  4,  the  3rd  root  of  8, 
the  4th  root  of  16,  the  5th  root  of  32,  etc. 

178*  Scholium  I. — Power  and  Root  are  correlative  terms.  Thus 
32  is  the  5th  power  of  2,  and  2  is  the  5th  root  of  32. 

179*  Scholium  2. — The  Second  Power  is  also  called  the  Square; 
the  Third  Power,  the  Cube;  and,  sometimes,  the  Fourth  Power,  the 
Biquadrate.  In  like  manner  the  2nd  root  is  called  the  square  root ; 
the  third  root,  the  cube  root ;  the  fourth  root,  the  biquadrate  root. 
These  are  Geometrical  terms  which  have  been  transferred  to  other 
branches  of  mathematics.  The  second  power  is  called  the  square, 
because,  if  a  number  represents  the  side  of  a  square,  its  second 
power  represents  its  area,  or  the  square  itself.  Couversely,  if  a 
number  represents  the  area  of  a  square,  the  square  root  represents 
the  side.  Also  the  third  power  represents  the  volume  of  a  cube,  the 
edge  of  which  is  the  first  power  or  cube  root.  Biquadrate  means 
twice  squared,  and  hence  the  fourth  power. 

180.  An  Exponent  or  Index,  is  a  number  written  a 
little  to  the  right  and  above  another  number,  and  indicates 

1st  If  a  Positive  Integer,  a  Power  of  the  number  ; 

2nd.  If  a  Positive  Fraction,  the  numerator  indicates  a 
Power,  and  the  denominator  a  Root  of  the  number ; 

3d.  If  a  Negative  Integer  or  Fraction,  it  indicates  the 
Reciprocal  of  what  it  would  signify  if  positive. 

Illustration.    48  is  the  3rd  power  of  4,  or  64.    am  is  the  rwth  power 

of  a,  if  m  is  an  integer.    4_s  (read  u4,  exponent— 3")  is  — ,  or  — . 

4         64 

1  2 

a-m  is  --.    8*  is  the  cube  root  of  the  square,  or  the  square  of  the 


m 


cube  root  of  8,  or  4,    a~»  is  the  7wth  power  of  the  rath  root  of  a,  or 

-2     1 
the  /itb  root  of  the  rath  power,  if  m  and  n  are  both  integers,  a  « is  — . 

a* 

Scholium. — It  is  obviously  incorrect  to  read  4?,  "  the  f  power  ot 
4."     There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  2-fifths  power,  as  will  be  seen  by 

considering  the  definition  of  a  power.    Read  4f ,  "  4  exponent  f ; " 
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m  m 

m 


also  a«,  "a  exponent  7,";  a  «,  "a  exponent  —5"  These  are  abbre- 
viated forms  for,  "  a  with  an  exponent  —  jt"  etc.  In  this  way  any 
exponent,  however  complicated,  is  read  without  difficulty. 

181.  Cor. — A  factor  can  be  transferred  from  numerator 
to  denominator  of  a  fraction,  or  vice  versa,  by  changing  the 
sign  of  Us  exponent,  without  altering  the  value  of  the  fraction. 

1       am 

am  —      — 
m,       amx~n      amy*    „     amx~n  af»      a?1      an     v*      amy* 

Thus        -  =  — «L;  for  — •  -  =       -,-  =  --=-xJ-=7i. 
4y-8        4a»  4y-s         .  1       4       #•      4        4af» 

J#£.  A  Radical  Number  is  an  indicated  root  of  a 
number.  If  the  root  can  be  extracted  exactly,  the  quantity 
is  called  Rational ;  if  the  root  can  not  be  extracted  exactly, 
the  expression  it  called  Irrational,  or  Surd. 

Thus  the  radical  <\/25V  is  rational,  but  <\/l§a  is  surd. 

183.  A  Root  is  indicated  either  by  the  denominator  of  a 
fractional  exponent,  or  by  the  Radical  Sign,  y".  This 
sign  used  alone  signifies  square  root.  Any  other  root  is 
indicated  by  writing  its  index  in  the  opening  of  the  v  part 
of  the  sign. 

Thus  \ am,  yam,  are  the  3rd  and  5th  roots  of  am,  and  the 
same  as  (am)i,  (am)b. 

184.  An  Imaginary  Quantity  is  an  indicated  even 
root  of  a  negative  quantity,  and  is  so  called  because  no 
uumber  taken  an  even  number  of  times  as  a  factor,  produces 
a  negative  quantity. 

Thus  \/— 4  is  imaginary,  because  no  number  multiplied  by 
itself  once  produces  —4.    Neither  +2  nor  —2  produces  —4  when 

squared.    For  a  like  reason  \/— 3#a,  \/— 5x,  or  ty  —  140zyJ  are 
imaginaries. 

185.  All  quantities  not  imaginary  are  called  Real. 
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186.  Similar  Radicals  are  like  roots  of  like  quantities. 

Thus  4  \/5a,  3«  <\/5a,  and  (cP—x1)  ^5a  are  similar  radicals. 

187.  To  Rationalize  an  expression  is  to  free  it  from 
radicals. 

188.  To  affect  a  number  with  an  Exponent  is  to 

perform  upon  it  the  operations  indicated  by  that  exponent. 

« 

Thus  to  affect  8  with  the  exponent  £  is  to  extract  the  cube  root 
of  the  square  of  8,  or  to  square  its  cube  root,  and  gives  4. 

189.  Involution  is  the  process  of  raising  numbers  to 
required  powers. 

190.  Evolution  U  (he  process  of  extracting  roots  of 
numbers. 

191.  Calculus  of  Radicals  treats  of  the  processes  of 
reducing,  adding,  subtracting,  or  performing  any  of  the 
common  arithmetical  operations  upon  radical  quantities. 
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192.  Prob.  1. — To  raise  a  number  to  any  required 
power. 

Rule.  — Multiply  the  number  by  itself  as  many  times, 
less  one,  as  there  are  units  in  the  degree  of  the  power. 

Demonstration. — Since  the  number  of  factors  taken  to  produce  a 
power,  is  equal  to  the  degree  of  the  power  (1T6),  it  follows  that  to 
obtain  the  2nd  power  we  take  two  factors,  or  multiply  the  number 
by  itself  once;  to  obtain  the  3rd  power  we  take  three  factors,  or 
multiply  the  number  by  itself  twice ;  and  in  like  manner  to  obtain 
the  rath  power  we  take  n  factors,  or  multiply  the  number  by  itself 
n— 1  times. 

EXAMPLES. 

1.  What  is  the  3rd  power  of  2a2  ? 
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Model  Solution. — Since  the  3rd  power  of  2a3  is  the  product 
arising  from  taking  it  3  times  as  a  factor,  I  have  2a9  x  2a9  x  2a* 

=  Sa\ 

2.  What  is  the  4th  power  of  —  10a*? 

(—10a*)  x  (-10a*)  x  (--10a*)  x  (-10a*) 
=  10000a8,  Answer. 

3  to  6.  What  is  %the  square  of  —  Sm*n  ?    Of  6aH?    Of 
3 -    /vfi      3am 

a2       9        9 
Answers,  25w4m2,  36r ,  x^- ,  ^a^J-4. 

7  to  10.  What  is  the  cube  of  — 2a£2?    Of  12m"i?    Of 
2  m2 

-rf  0f-£? 

Answers,  — 8a8S6,  1728?n"*  =  — r,  —  — a*\  —  -^— -. 

wf  27  21  on8 

11.  What  is  the  square  of  2a— 3a:?  or,  (2a— 3a;)  x  (2a— 3a;)! 

12.  What  is  the  3rd  power  of  2a2  +  Sx  ? 

A?is.9  8aB+ 360*2 +54a2z2+ 27a* 

13  to  17.  Expand  the  following:  (l  +  2aj  +  3a?)2,  (1— a; 
+x*—a*y,  (a  +  b—c)s,  (l  +  2aj  +  ^)3,  and  (1— 3a;+3a;2— a*)2. 

Results,  1  +  4a;  +  10a2+12z8+9;r4,  1—  2a;  +  3a?— 4^+3^ 
—f&sfi  +  x*,  1  +  6a; + 15a? + 20a? +15.i,4+ 6a* + a*,  and  1— 6a? 
+  15a;2— 20a?  +  15s4— 6a* + x*. 

io    ol      ^  x  (27a4-18a2#>-&4)2  ,  (tofi—VWp—d)      „ 
..    18.  Show  that  * -^ 1+i -j^- '=* 

19.  What  is  the  square  of  9a?+-  ?    Ans.9  8Lr2+18  +  - . 

x  x* 

20.  Expand  as  above  (4— a;*)2.        Re.suU,±l()—8xi+x. 

21.  Expand  (a* -he*)4. 

Result,  a2+4aM  +  6ac+4aM  +  c8. 
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193.  Cor. — Since  any  number  of  positive  factors  gives  a 
positive  product,  all  powers  of  positive  monomials  are  positive, 
jigain,  since  an  even  number  of  negative  factors  gives  a  posi- 
tive product,  and  an  odd  number  gives  a  negative  product, 
it  follows  that  even  powers  of  negative  numbers  are  positive,  and 
odd  powers  negative. 


194.  Prob.  2.  —  To  affect  a  monomial  with  any 
exponent. 

Rule. — Perform  upon  the  coefficient  the  operations 
indicated  by  the  exponent,  and  multiply  the  exponents 
of  the  letters  by  the  given  exponent. 

Demonstration. — 1st.   When  the  exponent  is  a  positive  integer. — Let 


n 


it  be  required  to  affect  ±amo~x~*  with  the  exponent  p ;  or  in  other 
words  raise  it  to  the  />th  power. 

n 

It  is  obvious  that,  if  4amu~x-'  is  taken  p  times,  each  of  its  factors 
will  be  taken  p  times. 

Now  4  taken  p  times  as  a  factor  is  represented  thus,  4? 

Again,  am  taken  p  times  as  a  factor  becomes amP 

because  am  signifies  a  taken  m  times  as  a  factor,  and  if 
this  group  of  m  factors  is  taken  p  times,  a  will  have 
been  taken  mp  times,  giving  amP. 

n  1 

In  like  manner,  o~  signifies  br  taken  as  a  factor  n 
times,  and  if  this  group  of  n  factors  is  taken  p  times, 

br  will  have  taken  np  times,  making br 

Lastly,  x-'  signifies  —  (ISO,  3d) ;  and  this  taken  as 

x* 

a  factor  p  times  give  — .    But  as  1?  =  1,  this  fraction 

is  by  (181)  x-P* 

np 

Collecting  the  factors  we  have 4fiamPb  r  x-p* 

q.  b.  d, 


\ 
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2nd.   When  the  exponent  is  a  positive  fraction.    Let  it  be  required 
to  affect  ±amVrx-'  with  the  exponent  -      This  means  that  ^ambrx~t 

r 

is  to  be  resolved  into  q  equal  factors  and  p  of  them  taken.  Or  that 
we  are  to  find  the  7th  root  of  the  quantity  and  then  raise  it  to  the 
pth  power  (1§0,  2d).     If  we  then  separate  each  of  the  factors  of 

n 

iartTrx-*  into  q  equal  factors,  and  then  take  p  of  each  of  these,  we 

shall  have  done  what  is  signified  by  the  exponent  -• 

1 

By  definition,  one  of  the  q  equal  factors  of  4  is 4« 


Also  by  definition,  one  of  the  q  equal  factors  of  «*»,  or 


tit 


the  qth  root  of  am  is  represented  ( 1 N3)  by a« 

To  separate  b"  into  q  equal  factors,  we  notice  that  br 
is  n  of  the  r  equftl  factors  of  b.  Now,  if  we  resolve  each 
of  these  r  factors  into  q  equal  factors,  b  is  resolved  into 
rq  equal  factors;  doing  the  same  with  each  of  the  n  fac- 

tors  represented  by  &",  and  taking  one  from  each  set,  we 

n 

have br* 

n 

which  is  therefore  one  of  the  q  equal  factors  of  &~. 

To  resolve  x~*  =  —  into  q  equal  factors,  we  consider 

x* 

that  a  fraction  is  resolved  by  resolving  its  numerator  and 
denominator  separately.    But  one  of  the  q  equal  factors 

of  1  is  1 ;  and  one  of  the  q  equal  factors  of  of  is  *  ?  as  seen 

in  the  resolution  of  am.    Hence  one  of  the  q  equal  factors 

11  -2. 

of  x-*,  or  - ,  is  —  = x  « 

xi 

Collecting  these  factors  we  find  that  one  of  the  q  equal 

„  1     ni    n        a 

factors  of  AamPx-'  is 4t9a'i  b*<ix  9 

And  finally  p  of  these  being  obtained  according  to  Case  1st,  gives 
4?a  ?  bix  v,  as  the  expression  for  4ttm6~ar-8  affected  with  the  expo- 
nent  - ;  which  result  agrees  with  the  enunciation  of  the  rule. 
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3rd.   When  the  exponent  is  negative  and  either  integral  or  fractional. 

Let  it  be  required  to  affect  ±am1Pz-'  with  the  exponent  —  t.  This, 
by  definition  of  negative  exponents,  signifies  that  we  are  to  take  the 
reciprocal  of  what  the  expression  would  be  if  t  were  positive.     But 

n  <n 

4amb'z—  aftected  with  the  exponent  t  (positive)  is  4*0^6  "arto, 
whether  t  is  integral  or  fractional,  as  shown  in  the  preceding  cases. 

The  reciprocal  of  this  is - — .    But  since  these  factors  can 

4:tatmbTx~u 
be  transferred  to  the  numerator  by  changing  the  signs  of  their  expo- 

nents,  we  have  4~'a-m&  "<**,  as  the  result  of  affecting  Aamb"Tx-'  with 
the  exponent  —  <,  which  result  agrees  with  the  enunciation  of  the 
rule. 

[Note. — The  above  demonstration  contains  the  fundamental 
principles  of  the  whole  subject  of  the  Theory  of  ^ponents,  and  it 
is  of  the  highest  importance  that  it  be  made  perfectly  familiar. 
The  application  of  the  rule  is  so  simple  in  practice  as  to  afford  no 
difficulty ;  but  the  reasoning  should  be  given  in  full  in  a  sufficient 
number  of  the  following  examples  to  fix  in  the  wind  these  principles 
of  the  theory.  After  this  is  done,  the  pupil  needs  only  to  perform 
the  operations.  The  danger  is  that  the  how  being  so  simple,  the 
why  will  be  disregarded.] 


EXAMPLES. 

Ex.  1.  Affect  2a2^c~*  with  the  exponent  5:  that  is,  raise 
it  to  the  5th  power. 

Model  Solution. 
Operation.  (2dibic4y  =  82a10&V<r-*°. 

Explanation.     (2aa&$c-4)5  is  2albh~4  x  2a*bl<r-*  x  2a9bic-i to 

5  factors.     This  gives  5  factors  of  2,  or  32;   5  factors  of  a*  or 

g 

10  factors  of  a,  a10 ;  5  factors  of  5s,  which  I  obtain  by  considering 
that  &i  is  2  factors  of  &i,  and  hence  5  factors  of  b$  is  5  times  2  fac- 
tors of  &i,  or  &V ;  and  since  cr*  =  —  ,  5  factors  of  it  are  —  x  —  -  -  to 


i 
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5  factors  =  —  =  c-ao,  as  fractions  are  multiplied   by  multiply- 
c 

ing    numerators   and   denominators.      Hence   I  have   (2a*b*cr*y 

=  82al0&V'c-20. 

2.  Affect  3a$  with  the  exponent  m ;  that  is,  raise  it  to  the 
fwth  power,  m  being  an  integer. 

Explanation.     (3al)'n  =  3at  x  3a*  x  8a* to  m  factors.    This 

gives  m  factors  of  3  and  m  factors  of  a*.  But  m  factors  of  3  are 
represented  by  3m.  To  obtain  m  factors  of  a*,  I  consider  that  a*  is 
2  factors  of  afc ;  hence  m  factors  of  it  are  2m  factors  of  a$.  That  is, 
a  resolved  into  8  equal  factors  and  2m  of  them  taken.    Therefore 

(3af  )w  =  3waT . 

3.  Affect  WaPx"*  with  the  exponent  § ;  that  is,  represent 
2  of  the  3  equal  factors  of  16a15ar6. 

Explanation. — I  will  first  resolve  16a1Bar-6  into  3  equal  factors  (oi 
indicate  it  when  I  cannot  perform  it).  To  do  this  I  take  one  of  the 
8  equal  factors  of  16,  which  I  represent,  as  I  cannot  resolve  it,  and 
write  (16)1.  Again,  one  of  the  3  equal  factors  of  aXb  is  a5,  as  a16  is 
15  factors  of  a,  and  consequently  when  resolved  into  3  equal  factors 
one  of  the  3  contains  5  factors  of  a.  Thus  axaxa to  15  fac- 
tors when  put  into  3  equal  groups  becomes  aaaaa  x  aaaaa  x  aaaaa, 

one  of  wEich  is  a5.    To  resolve  x~6  I  consider  it  as  —  =  - x  -x  - 

or      x     x     x 

x  -  x  -  x  - .   Combining  this  into  8  equal  groups  it  becomes  -x  - 

XXX  XX 

x  —  ;  hence  one  of  the  3  equal  factors  of  -  1*9  -„ ,  or  xt*.   Therefore 

X7  X6       X* 

16a16ar-8  being  resolved  into  3  equal  factors,  one  of  them  is 
(16)ia*ar~9.  But  T  am  to  take  2  of  these,  as  the  exponent  f  indicates. 
This  gives  me  (repeat  the  reasoning  of  Ex.  1)  (I6)$a10c~  \ 


4.  Affect  3anIr-m  with  the  exponent  »  ;  that  is,  take  m  of 
the  n  equal  factors  of  it. 
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Explanation.    3  *  represents  one  of  the  n  equal  factors  of  8.    One 
of  the  n  equal  factors  of  an  is  a,  as  a"  means  n  factors  of  a.    lr* 

=  ^=  -x  =r  x  =r  x tow  factors.   Each  of  these  being  separated 

into  ft  equal  factors.  I  have  -iX-rx-r ton  factors  =  T .    And 

£      £      $  h 

taking  one  of  the  factors  —r .  from  each  of  the  m  factors  r ,  I  have  m 

£  b 

11-5 
factors  of  -j-  or  —  =  b  *.     Therefore  one  of  the  n  equal  factors  of 

ft*      &S 
3a^b'm  is  §nab~  ».    But  I  am  to  take  m  such  factors  which  gives  (re- 

m  m 

peat  the  process  of  Ex.  2)  3*aw6  ». 

5.  What  is  the  square  of  -asm  ?  Of  —  -r-g- ,  or  —  »aJar8  ? 

The  cube  of r ,  or alm~lz? 

dmi  '  3 

2 

6.  Affect  8a%~*  with  the  exponent  5-    Result,  4dft*r4. 

o 

7.  Affect  32aaoy15  with  the  exponent  — -• 

Result, 


IGaKyU 

8.  Affect  13af%~3  with  the  exponent  —3. 

Result,  2wfy>- 

9.  Perform    the    following    operations     and     explain 
each  as  a  process  of  factoring:    (32aVj-tt)-f,  (lOOcr2^)*, 

(lldfarV-2)"^  and  (cP&xr*)~*. 

ifesw«s,  ^-4,  10- ,  — *-  ,  and  -^^ 
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195.  Prob.  3. — To  expand  a  binomial  affected  with  any 
exponent. 

Rule. — This  rule  is  best  stated  in  a  formula.  Thus, 
let  a,  b,  and  m  be  any  numbers  whatever,  positive  or 
negative,  integral  or  fractional,  then  will  (a+b)m 
represent  any  binomial,  affected  with  any  expo- 
nent, and 

(a + b)m  =  a™+  mafi^b  +  m^~-a™-W 

1  •  z 

m{m-\)  (m-2) 
+  1-2-3         a      ° 

m(m—l)  (m—2)  m-2) 
"*"  1  •  2  •  3  •  4 


+ 


m(m-l)  (m-2)  {m-^Jm-i)^         ^ 
1  •  2  •  6  •  4  •  5 


Demonstration.  —  This  formula  is  the  celebrated  Binomial 
Theorem  discovered  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton.  There  are  several 
elementary  demonstrations,  one  of  which  will  be  found  in  Appen- 
dix I.  If  the  pupil  learns  the  formula,  and  learns  to  apply  it  with 
facility,  it  is  all  that  is  thought  best  for  him  to  attempt  at  this 
stage  of  his  progress. 


■7 


EXAMPLES. 
Ex.  1.  Expand  {jc-\-yY  by  the  Binomial  Formula. 

Model  Solution. — To  apply  the  B.  F.,   x  =  a  of  the  formula, 
y  =  &,  and  5  =  m.     .-.    I  have    O  4-  yT  =  '<?*  +  Sa^-'y  H - — - 

y^  23  y  2-3-4  y 

5(5_l)(5_2)(5-3)(5-4)    . .  .     .     ....         .,     ,      , 

-\ — - — — : ~ -  a?5-5?/5,  at  which  term  the  develop- 

2     •     3     •    4     •     5  9  ' 
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ment  becomes  complete  since  the  next  coefficient  would  have  a 
factor  5—5  =  0  which  would  destroy  the  term.  Performing  the 
operations  indicated  I  have  (z  +  y)b  =  a^  +  Saty  +  lOajy  +  lOofy3 
+  5a>y4+y\  (In  practice,  this  result  should  be  written  out  with- 
out writing  the  preceding,  by  simply  applying  the  formula 
mentally.) 

2.  Expand  (x— yf  by  the  B.  P. 

Suggestions.     z  =  a,    —y  =  b,    and    6  =  m.      .\    (x—y)*  =  z* 

,  6  •  5  •  4  •  8  -  2     ,       NB      6-  5L"4  •  3  •  2  ■  1    .  Nfc       ^       a. 

+ jg *  (-y)B  + ^ «•  ( -  y)fc  =  *•  -  to1* 

+  15a?y — 20arsy »  +  15z*y 4  -  6a?y6  +  y«. 

3.  Expand  (2m»— 3w*)4  by  the  B.  P. 

Suggestions. — MaWe  a  =  2w3,  &  =  —  3w»,  and  w  =  4,  and 

(2m9-3ni)4  =  16??*8— 96weni  +  216w4w-216maw*  +  81?i9. 

4.  Expand  {x+y)~A  by  the  B.  F. 

Suggestions,  a  =  a?,  b  =  y,  and  wi  =  —4.  This  series  does  not 
terminate,  since  no  factor  ever  becomes  0 ;  but  the  development 
can  be  carried  to  any  desired  extent.  (z+y)~4  =  a;-4  —  4x~hy 
+  10ar-y  —  20x-y  +  35a?- V  — ,  etc. 


5.  Expand  (m—n)t  by  the  B.  F. 


Suggestions. — Making  the  proper  substitutions  in  the  formula, 
we  have  (m  —  ny  =  rr?  +  fm*~  *  (—  n)  +        J"     wr     *  (—  w)8 

+  — — _p '  w*      (— w)3  +  — -*       ;vy  -  -L  ro¥      (— w)4  + , 

etc.  A  series  which  never  terminates,  since  no  coefficient  reduces 
to  0.  Performing  the  operations  indicated  we  find  that  (m— w)$ 
=  mt— %m~*n— \m "w— fam^n*— -gfani    ■  ft4— ,  etc. 

*  [3_is  read  "  factorial  3,"  and  means  the  product  of  the  natural  numbers  from  1 
to  3  inclusive.    [5Js  the  same  aslx2x3x4x5,  etc. 
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6.  Expand  (1  +  x)n  by  the  B.  R 

r>      n    ,*       x-      „             n(n— 1)  .     n(n— 1)  (n— 2)  . 
Result,  (1  +a?)»  =1  +  na;+-^r — ^*H — * (^ '& 

+n(n-l)  (»-«y»zj^+>  etc>  ..^zD^+^x 

Scholium. — This  expansion  is  in  itself  a  very  useful  formula,  and 
•hould  be  memorized. 

7.  Expand  (3— f)i  by  the  B.  P. 

Result,     (3  —  y«)*  =  3*  —  |^^_|I?y4_  |^y« 

—  128-*-'  6tC- 

'  8.  Expand  (1 +a?)s  by  the  B.  P. 

Result,  l  +  5a*+109*+10a*+5z*+z* 

9.  Expand  (1— a*)"*  by  the  B.  P. 

13         5  35 

ifewft,  l  +  -a2+ga4+jg«6+^grf+,  etc. 


10.  Expand  Va8— a3*8  by  the  B.  P. 
ifeswft,    VcP—aW  =  aVl— e2  =  a(l-e*)*  =  a(l— ^  e3 


11.  Expand  t r-Q  by  the  B.  F. 

r        (c+x)2    J 

Result,   ,    1  N9=  (c+a;)-2  =  <r2— 2<r8&+3<r4a*— 4^^ 

1  ,„     2a;  ,  3a?     4a?  ,    v 

+  etc.  =  -(1 —-  +  —_—  +,  etc.). 
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12.  Expand r  by  the  B.  P. 

(1+*)* 

Result,    _L_  =  (i  +  xy\  =  !  _  I  +  W|  _  Uj* 
(1  +  x)i  5  ^  25        125 

44z* 
+  625  ""^etC- 

13.  Expand  (x+y+c)*  by  the  B.  P.  ' 

Suggestions.— Put  (.*•  +  y)  =  z.  .-.  (x  4-  y  4-  <04  =  (s  +  c)4  =  «* 
+  4s'c  +  6sV  +  4ec3  +  cA  =  (restoring  the  value  of  «)  (#4-y)4 
4-4(x4-y)ac4-6(x4-y)V  +  4(a;4-y)c34V.  But  (x+y)4  =  x*+4x'y 
+  6.*y +  4ry3+y\  (;r  +  y)«  =  x*  +  Sz>y  +  3jcy*+y\  and  (x+y)*  =  x8 
H-Sxy+y2.  Whence  by  substitution  we  have  (x4-y  4-c)4  =  x4  +  4x*y 
+  6j?Y  +  4xy3  +  y4  4-  4ftrs  4-  12cx*y  4-  l&\ry2  4-  4cy8  +  6cV4-12c2xy 
4-6c8ya4-4c3x4-4c3y4-c4. 

14.  Expand  (2a— b  +  c2)*  by  the  B.  P. 

/tew//,  8a3  —  12a2&  +  6«&2  —  J3  +  12aV  —  12abc*.  +  3£V> 
+  6ac*— 3^-fc6. 

196.  Cor.  1. — 77ie  expansion  of  a  binomial  terminates 
only  when  the  exponent  is  a  positive  integer,  since  only  when 
mis  a  positive  integer  will  a  factor  of  the  form  m(m— l)(m— 2) 
(m — 3)  etc.  become  0. 

197  •  Cor.  2. — When  m  is  a  positive  integer,  that  is  when 
a  binomial  is  raised  to  any  power,  there  is  one  more  term  in  the 
development  than  units  in  the  exponent.  Since  the  first  coeffi- 
cient is  1  ;  the  2nd,  m ;   the  3rd,   — ^—^ ;  the  4th, 

m(m-l)(»-g).  the5thj  mjm-1)  (m-VJm-2)  ,  ^ 

we  notice  that  the  last  factor  is  w-  (the  number  of  the 
term  —2) ;  and  the  number  of  the  term,  therefore,  which 
has  m—m  as  a  factor  is  the  (m  +  2)th  term.  But  this  is  0. 
Hence  the  (?w-fl)th  term  is  the  last. 
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198.  Cor.  3. —  When  in  is  a  positive  integer  the  coefficients 
equally  distant  from  the  extremes  are  equal;  since  (a  +  b)m 
x=   (b  +  a)m ;  the  former  of  which  gives  a™  +  mam-lb 

m(m—l)  (fnr_%p   ,        et       and   tlie   latter  jm  _j_  myrnr-\a 

-I — * — ^— 6»»-2a2  +  ,  etc.     Whence  it  appears  that  the  first 
half  of  the  terms  and  the  last  half  are  exactly  symmetrical. 

199 '•  Cor.  4. — The  sum  of  the  exjwnents  in  each  term  is 
the  same  as  the  exponent  of  the  power. 

Scholium. — The  last  two  corollaries  apply  to  the  form  (%+y)my 
and  not  to  such  forms  as  (2a3  —  352)m,  after  the  latter  is  fully 
expanded. 

200.  Cor.  5. — A  convenient  rule  for  writing  out  the 
POWERS  of  binomials  may  be  thus  staled : 

1.  The  first  term  contains  only  the  first  letter  of  the  binomial, 
and  the  last  term  only  the  second,  while  all  the  other  terms  con' 
tain  both  the  letters. 

2.  The  exponent  of  the  first  letter  of  the  binomial  in  the  first 
term  of  the  develojyment  is  the  same  as  the  exponent  of  the 
required  power  and  diminishes  by  unity  to  Die  right,  while  the 
exponent  of  the  second  letter  begins  at  unity  in  the  second  term 
of  the  expansion  and  increases  by  unity  to  the  right,  becoming, 
in  the  last  term,  the  same  as  the  exponent  of  thr.  power. 

3.  The  coefficient  of  the  first  term  of  the  expansion  is  unity  ; 
of  the  second,  the  exponent  of  the  required  power  ;  and  that  of 
any  other  term  may  be  found  by  multiplying  the  coefficient  of  the 
preceding  term  by  the  exponent  of  the  first  letter  in  that 
term,  and  dividing  the  product  by  the  exponent  of  the  second 
tetter  +1. 

4.  There  is  one  more  term  in  the  development  than  there  are 
units  in  the  exponent  of  the  power. 
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This  rule  is  a  deduction  from  the  formula  (a+b)m  =  am  +  «wm-,4 

am-4&* etc. 

The  1st  point  appears  from  Cob.  8. 

The  law  of  the  exponents  is  directly  observable  from  the  formula. 

The  coefficients  of  the  first  and  second  terms  are  seen  in  the 

formula  to  be  as  stated.     The  coefficient  of  the  third  term  may  be 

m — 1 
written  m  x  — —  ,  which  is  the  coefficient  of  the  second,  or  preced- 

ing  term  (ra),  multiplied  by  the  exponent  (»i— 1)  of  the  first  letter 
in  that  term,  and  divided  by  2  which  is  the  exponent  (1)  of  the 
second  letter  +  1.     In  like  manner  noticing  any  other  term,  as  the 

5th,    its    coefficient    may     be    written     — ~ -x — — . 

[3  4 

But  — 1 '  is  the  coefficient  of  the  4th  term,  m— 3  is  the 

3 


exponent  of  the  first  letter  in  the  4th  term,  and  4,  the  divisor,  is  the 
exponent  of  the  second  letter  (3)  +  1. 

The  4th  point  appears  from  Cor.  2. 

15  to  20.  Write  out  by  the  above  rule  the  expansions  of 
the  following :  (m  +  n)*,  (x  +  y)5,  (a  -f-  c)7,  (x + m)8,  (w2  +  a8)8, 
(af  +  m\y. 

"  i 

Suggestions  upon  the  last. — Regard  a*  and  m*  as  simple  num- 
bers represented  by  letters  without  exponents.  Thus  (a^  +  m*)4 
=  (aiy  +  4  (a*)*  («**)  +  6  (a$y  (wfy  +  4  (J)  (w  l)»  +  (w*)4.  Now 
performing  the  operations  indicated,  we  have  (as  -f  mi)A  =  at 
-f  id*m*  +  Qa*m  +  4a*  m*  +  w1. 

20  J.  Cor.  6. — If  the  sign  between  the  terms  of  the  bino- 
mial is  minus  and  the  exponent  is  a  po*Uive  integer,  as  (a — b)m, 
the  odd  terms  of  the  expansion  are  -f  and  the  even  ones  — . 
This  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  odd  terms  inmlve  even  power* 
of  the  second  or  negative  term  of  the  binomial,  and  the  ewn 
krms  involve  the  odd  powers  of  the  same. 
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Thus  the  second  term  involves  (—ft)  which  makes  its  sign  — ; 
the  4th  term  has  (—ft)3,  the  6th  term  (—6/, etc.  But  the  first  term 
does  not  involve  (—ft;,  and  the  3rd  has  (—ft/  or  ft*,  the  5th  has 
(—ft/  or  ft4,  etc. 

21  to  24.  Write  out  the  expansions  of  (m— w)5,  (x—y)7, 
Result  of  the  last,  (a*— Z>i)4  =  a*— 4a^  +  6aA*-4a*A  +  4*. 


E€TO>N   If. 


EVO  LUTIO  N. 

202.  Prob.  1.— To  extract  the  mth  (any  root)  of  a  per- 
fect power  of  that  degree. 

Rule. — Resolve  the  number  into  its  prime  factors, 
and  separate  these  into  m  equal  groups;  one  of  these 
groups  is  the  root  sought. 

Demonstration. — Since  the  wth  root  (i.  e.,  any  root)  of  a  num- 
ber is  one  of  the  m  equal  factors  of  that  number,  if  a  number  is 
resolved  5nto  m  equal  factors,  as  the  rule  directs,  one  of  them  is  the 
with  root. 

EXAMPLES 

Ex.  1.  Extract  the  cube  root  of  74088. 

Model  Solution. — Resolving  74088  into  its  prime  factors  I  find 
them  to  be  2- 2 -2- 3- 3  3  7-7-7.  These  arranged  in  3  equal 
groups  give  2-3-7x2-37x23-7.  Hence  2-3  7  =  42  is  the 
cube  root  of  74088,  since  it  is  one  of  the  3  equal  factors. 


2  to  5.  Extract  in  this  manner  the  following :   a/492804, 

^592704,  4/248832,  ^456533.     Roots,  702,  84,  and  12. 

6.  Extract  the  square  root  of  81a42r2y*z~~i 
Model  Solution. — The  two  equal  factors  of  81  are  9-9;  of  a* 
a*  a9 ;    of  ar~a,  ar-1  •  x^1 ;    of  yt,  yi  •  yi ;    of  «"*,  *T  A-  •  sriV.     Hence 
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$la*Qr-*y*z~x  —  9aix-lyiz~rs  x  OaV-tyiaHnr,    and    consequently, 
da'aj-'yig'TV  is  its  square  root. 


7  to  11.  Extract  V25aW,  V64dT*r*,  V^y*,  VlUahh1, 


v. 


IS*    Root8>   ±6a2b*>  i8^*'   ±^M  ±13fltoi», 
7a2b 


6mn} 

12  to  15.  Extract   v"l25 m*x*9  ^1728^*,  \^— 32aly6, 

^16»-ty». 

ifoote,  5;w2^,  12zV,  —%a2y~l>  and  ±2»~ty*. 

Query. — Why  the  ambiguous  sign  to  the  last  ? 

203.  Scholium. — The  sign  of  an  even  root  of  a  positive  num- 
ber is  ambiguous  (that  is,  +  or  — )  since  an  even  number  of  factors 
gives  the  same  product  whether  they  are  positive  or  negative  (97, 
99).  The  sign  of  an  odd  root  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  number 
itself,  since  an  odd  number  of  positive  factors  gives  a  positive 
product  and  an  odd  number  of  negative  factors  gives  a  negative 
product  (99,  99). 

204,  Cor.  1. — The  roots  of  monomials  can  be  extracted  by 
extracting  the  required  *root  of  the  coefficient  and  dividing  the 
exponent  of  each  letter  by  the  index  of  the  root,  since  to  extract 
the  square  root  is  to  affect  a  number  with  the  exponent  \,  the 
cube  root  £,  the  nth  root  i,  etc.   (194.) 

EXAMPLES. 


16  to  21.  In  this  manner  write  ^25a^,  \/— 343zV«, 

fas*  *s^,  ^/gg,  „.  ^/jp: 

Roots,  ±ba*b,    — 7a%-~2>    ±3m*rr$xi,  3^"%*,   ^^ 

,       2a*xl 
and i — 

3%-* 
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20&*  Cor.  2  —  The  root  of  the  product  of  several  numbers 
is  the  same  as  the  product  of  the  roots.  Thus,  yabcx 
=  tya  •  \^b  •  \/c  •  tyx,  since  to  extract  the  /wth  root  of  abcx 
we  have  but  to  divide  the  exponent  of  each  letter  by  m, 

which  gives  ambmcmxm  or  \/a  •  tyb  •  tyc  •  v^. 


£©6\  Cor.  3. — The  root  of  the  quotient  of  two  numbers  is  the 

rl W 

same  as  the  quotient  of  the  roots.    Thus,  A  7  —  is  the  same  as 

— —  ,  since  to  extract  the  rth  root  of  —  we  have  but  to  ex- 

tract  the  rth  root  of  numerator  and  denominator,  which 
operation  is  performed  by  dividing  their  exponents  by  r. 

,-r  rim       mr     -  \/m 

Hence  \/  -  =  — r  =  — =• 

V«         n*        <s/n 

EXAMPLES. 

22.  Show  that  <^8~x27  =  ^8  x  ^27. 

Model  Solution. — We  may  show  this  in  two  ways.    1st. — Expert- 

mentally. _  Thus  ^8x27  =  ^216  =  6.    Again  ^8 x  ^27  =  2x8 

=6.    Hence  ^8  x  27  (or  the  cube  root  of  the  product) = ^8  x  ^27 

(or  the  product  of  the  cube  roots).  2nd. — Analytically.  ^8  x  27 
signifies  that  the  product  of  8  and  27  is  to  be  resolved  into  3  equal 
factors,  which  is  accomplished  by  resolving  8  into  its  prime  factors, 
and  27  into  its  prime  factors,  and  then  separating  these  factors  into 
three  equal  groups  (SMKfc).  This  will  give  the  same  result  as  resolv- 
ing the  product  of  8  and  27.  or  216,  into  3  equal  factors,  since  the 
prime  factors  of  216  are  the  same  as  those  of  8  and  27. 

23.  Show  that  ^o1-^  =  f/a^  x  ^ti. 

1  TO      1  ___!»      ] 

Suggestions. — The  5  equal  factors  of  a~mV»  are  a  Vfc,  a"~T5^, 

m     1         m     1  ml 

aT*¥*,  a  *^,  and  a  V)**,  since  by  the  rules  of  multiplication  these 
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1  _m   J. 

multiplied  together  make  a~m5" .    But  a  *b**  is  the  product  of  one 
of  the  5  equal  factors  of  arm  by  one  of  the  5  equal   factors  of 

£*,  or  tya-i*  by  y  &». 

24.  Extract  the  square  root  of  o4c8+2a8fc2+a252c2. 

Solution. — The  factors  of  this  are  readily  seen  to  be  ar,  c*,  and 
a?  +  2ab+b2,  which  separated  into  two  equal  groups  give  adp+l) 
and  ae(a  +  ft).     Hence  ae(a  +  &)  or  aqc  +  «&>  is  the  required  root. 

25.  Extract  the  square  root  of  mA—2m4x+m4x2. 

Boot,  m2  (1—  x)  or  m2—m2x. 

Scholium. — The  extraction  of  roots  by  resolving  numbers  into 
their  factors  according  to  this  rule,  is  limited  in  its  application  for 
several  reasons.  In  the  case  of  decimal  numbers  we  can  always  find 
the  prime  factors  by  trial,  and  hence  if  the  number  is  an  exact 
power,  can  get  its  root.  But  in  case  the  number  is  not  an  exact 
power  of  the  degree  required,  we  have  no  method  of  approximating 
to  its  exact  root  by  this  rule,  as  we  have  by  the  common  method 
already  learned  in  arithmetic.  In  case  of  literal  u  umbers  the  difficulty 
of  detecting  the  polynomial  factors  of  a  polynomial  is  usually 
insuperable.  Hence  we  seek  general  rules  which  will  not  be  sub- 
ject to  these  objections. 


207.  Prob.  2. — To  extract  the  square  root  of  a  poly- 
nomial. 

Rule. — /.  Arrange  the  polynomial  with  reference 
to  one  of  its  letters,  as  for  division, 

II.  Extract  the  square  root  of  the  first  left  hand 
term.  This  root  is  the  first  term  of  the  required  root. 
Subtract  the  square  of  this  teinn  of  the  root  from  the 
polynomial. 

II T.  Double  the  root  already  found  far  a  Trial 
Divisor.  By  this  trial  divisor  divide  the  fir.^t  term  of 
the  remainder  of  the  polynomial,  and  write  the 
quotient  as  the  second  term  of  the  root. 
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IV.  Complete  the  divisor  by  adding  to  the  trial 
divisor  the  last  term  in  the  root.  Multiply  tJie  True 
Divisor  thus  formed  by  the  last  term  in  the  root,  and 
subtract  the  product  from  the  last  remainder,  bring- 
ing down  such  terms  as  may  be  necessary. 

V.  Repeat  the  process  of  dividing,  completing  tlic 
divisor,  multiplying  and  subtracting,  in  the  same 
way  till  the  polynomial  is  exhausted,  or  until  there  is 
no  term  of  it  remaining  which  can  be  exactly  divided 
by  the  first  term  of  the  trial  divisor. 

Demonstration. — 1st.  The  polynomial  is  arranged  as  in  division, 
since  such  is  the  order  which  the  terms  assume  in  squaring  any 
polynomial  root. 

2nd.  In  squaring  any  polynomial,  the  first  term  of  the  square  is 
found  to  be  the  square  of  the  first  term  in  the  root;  hence,  in 
extracting  the  square  root,  the  square  root  of  the  first  term  in  the 
given  polynomial  is  the  first  term  in  the  root. 

3rd.  To  prove  the  process  of  finding  the  divisors  and  the  subse- 
quent terms  of  the  root,  we  observe  the  following  operations: 

(1)  (2) 

A.  (a  +  tya  =  tf  +  Zab+b*  =  o"  +  (2a  +  b)b. 

B.  (a  +  b  +  cy  =  [(a  +  &)+c]«  =  (<i  +  b)*  +  [2(a  +  b)  +  c]c 

(i)  (2)  (3) 

=  a'  +  (2a  +  b)b  +  [2(a  +  b)+c]c.  * 

0.     (a  +  b  +  c+d)*  =  [(a  +  l  +  c)+d]*  =  (a  +  b  +  c)* 

(l)  (?) 

+  [2(a  +  &  +  c)  +  <q<Z=a2  +  (2a+5)& 

t  (?)  (4) 

+  [2(a  +  b)  +  c]c+[2(a  +  b  +  c)+d]d. 

Hence  it  appears ;  1st,  That  the  square  of  a  polynomial  (as  a +5, 
a  +  J+c,  or  a+b+c+d)  is  made  up  of  as  many  parts  as  there  are 
terms  in  the  root;  2nd,  That  the  first  is  the  square  of  the  first  term 
in  the  root ;  3rd,  That  the  second  part  is  Twice  the  first  term  of  the 
root  (the  part  already  found),  +  the  second  term  of  the  root,  multi- 
plied by  the  second  term ;  4th,  That  any  one  of  these  parts,  as  the 
nth,  is  Twice  that  portion  of  the  root  previously  found,  or  Twice 
the  n— 1  preceding  terms  of  the  root,  +  the  wth  term  of  the  root, 
multiplied  by  this  last  or  wth  term. 

*  Thin  expauHion  is  made  by  treating  (a+b)  +  c  as  a  binomial,  giving  as  its 
square  (a + b)* + 2  (a + b)  c + <?\    Expanding  and  factoring  we  have  the  form  in  B. 
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Scholium  I. — If  the  first  term  of  tbe  arranged  polynomial  is  not 
a  perfect  square,  the  root  can  not  be  extracted. 

Scholium  2.— If  at  any  time  no  term  of  the  remainder  can  be 
exactly  divided  by  the  first  term  of  the  trial  divisor,  the  root  can 
not  be  extracted. 

EXAMPLES. 

Ex.  1.  Extract  the  square  root  of  49a2a2 — 300a8 + 25a?4 
+  16a4— %±($x. 

Model  Solution. 

OPERATION. 

16a4-24a's  +  49aV- 3003*  + 25s4  |  4a9-3aaH-5a?' 
16a4 


8aa— focal  -24a8*  +  49aV 
-24a8a?+   9aV 


$a*-6ax  +  5x*\  40a2s2-30atfs  +  2534 

40aV-3(to3  +  25a!4 

Explanation. — If  this  polynomial  is  a  perfect  square,  the  term 
containing  the  highest  power  of  a,  or  of  a,  is  the  square  of  the  first 
term  in  the  root.  Hence  I  place  16a4  first  in  the  arrangement. 
(25a;4  would  do  as  well.)  And,  as  the  terms  arising  from  squaring 
a  polynomial  (e.  g.  the  root  of  this  given  number),  are  arranged 
according  to  the  leading  letter  of  the  root,  I  arrange  the  whole 
polynomial  according  to  the  powers  of  a,  as  this  will  be  the  leading 
letter  of  the  root,  when  I  put  16a4  first  in  the  power. 

Having  arranged  the  given  number,  I  know  that  the  square  root 
of  the  first  term,  16a4,  or  4a2  is  the  first  term  of  the  root,  since  in 
squaring  any  polynomial  (e.  </.,  the  root  sought),  the  first  term  in 
the  square  is  the  square  of  the  first  term  in  the  root. 

Now,  having  removed  by  subtraction  the  square  of  the  first  term 
of  the  root,  I  double  the  root  already  found,  obtaining  8a2  for  a 
trial  divisor.  This  is  the  trial  divisor,  since  the  second  part  of  any 
square  (the  square  of  the  first  term  of  the  root  being  called  the  first 
part)  is  twice  the  root  already  found  +  the  next  term  of  the  root, 
multiplied  by  this  next  term.  I  now  find  that  the  trial  divisor  is 
contained  in  the  first  term  of  the  remainder  —  'dax  times,  which  is, 
therefore,  the  second  term  of  the  root.  But  the  true  divisor  is  twice 
the  root  previously  found  plus  tkis  last  term;  hence  I  add  —  dost 
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to  the  trial  divisor  and  have  8aa— Zax  as  the  true  divisor.  Multi- 
plying this  true  divisor  by  the  last  term  of  the  root  I  obtain 
— 24asa+9aV,  which  is  the  second  part  of  the  given  power. 

Subtracting  this  second  part  of  the  power,  the  third  part  is  twice 
the  root  already  found  +  the  next  term  of  the  root,  multiplied  by 
this  next  term.  In  this  case,  therefore,  the  new  trial  divisor  is  8aa 
— Qax.  [Proceed  just  as  in  the  last  paragraph,  and  complete  the 
explanation.] 

Finally  4a2— 3flw?+5sa  is  the  required  root,  for,  indeed,  I  have 
actually  squared  it  and  subtracted  this  square  from  the  given 
number  and  found  no  remainder.  [The  pupil  should  notice 
that  the  sum  of  the  several  Subtrahends  is  the  square  of  the 
root.] 

2.  Extract  the  square  root  of  8#  +  4+#*-|-  4r3  +  8a2. 

Root,  a?+2x+2. 

3.  Extract  the  square  root  of  25a2x2~\2axz-{-16ai-\-^x4 
—24^.  Root,  2x2—3ax  +  ±a2. 

4.  Extract  the  square  root  of  x*— Sax5 +  150?%*— 20a%8 
+  lbaix2--  6a*x  +  a*. 

x2  4 

5.  Extract  the  square  root  of  x*— .Xs + -  +  4#— 2+  -- 

Root,  3*-?+  -• 
2     x 

6.  Extract  the  square  root  of  9x— 24#%*  +  12a;£  +  16y* 
_16yf  +  4.  Root,  3z*— 4yt+2. 

7.  Extract  the  square  root  of  9a"2+12a~1^2— 6«-f-4^ 
—±aW4-a4.  Root,  ?>crx  +  W— a2. 

Query. — In  arranging  the  last  with  respect  to  a,  why  should  46* 
come  before  — 6a  ? 
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208.  Scholium. — Since  the  square  root  of  a  quantity  is  either 
+  or  — ,  all  the  signs  in  the  above  roots  may  he  changed,  and  they 
will  still  be  the  roots  of  the  same  polynomials.  Thus,  in  the  3rd 
Example,  if  we  call  the  square  root  of  4a?4,  minus  !>5,  (_2#9,)  which 
it  is,  as  well  as  +2ar\  and  then  continue  the  work  as  before,  we  get 
for  the  root  —  2x*  +  Sax— 4a\ 


209.  Prob.  3.—  To  extract  the  Square  Root  of  a  Deci- 
mal Number  either  exactly  or  approximately. 

Rule. — /.  Separate  the  numbers  into  periods  by 
placing  a  mark  over  units  and  over  each  alternate 
figure  therefrom,  calling  the  marked  figure  with  the 
one  at  its  left,  if  any,  a  period.  Tlie  number  of 
figures  in  the  root  is  equal  to  the  number  of  periods 
thus  formed. 

II.  Take  the  square  root  of  the  greatest  square  in 
the  left  hand  period,  and  write  it  as  the  highest  order 
in  the  root.  Subtract  the  square  of  this  figure  from 
the  period  used,  and  to  the  remainder  annex  the 
next  period  for  a  new  dividend. 

III.  Double  the  root  already  found  for  a,  Trial 
Divisor,  by  which  divide  the  new  dividend,  rejecting 
in  the  trial  the  right  hand  figure  of  this  dividend. 
The  quotient  is  the  next  figure  in  the  root  or  a  greater 
one.  To  obtain  the  True  Divisor  annex  to  the  Trial 
Divisor  the  last  root  figure.  Multiply  this  True 
Divisor  by  the  last  root  figure,  subtract  the  product 
from  the  last  new  dividend,  and  to  the  remainder 
annex  the  next  period  of  the  given  number  for  another 
new  dividend. 

IV.  Double  the  root  already  found  for  a  new  Trial 
Divisor,  and  repeat  the  -processes  given  in  the  3rd 
paragraph  till  all  the  periods  are  brought  down.  If 
the  number  is  a  perfect  square,  the  last  remainder  is 
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zero.  If  not,  annex  periods  of  two  O's  each,  and  con- 
tinue the  process  till  the  required  degree  of  accuracy 
is  attained.  All  the  root  figures  arising  from,  decimal 
fractional  periods  are  decimal  fractions. 

Scholium  I. — In  separating  decimal  fractions,  or  the  fractional 
part  of  mixed  numbers  into  periods,  make  full  periods  of  two  figuret 
each,  annexing  a  0  if  necessary. 

Scholium  2. — If  at  any  time  the  Trial  Divisor  is  not  contained  in 
the  dividend  to  be  used,  annex  a  0  to  the  root  and  also  to  the  Trial 
Divisor,  and  then  bring  down  the  next  period  and  divide. 

Scholium  3. — When  the  work  does  not  terminate  with  the  last 
period  of  significant  figures  it  will  not  terminate  at  all,  and  the 
given  number  is  a  surd.  This  is  evident,  since  the  process  makes 
the  unit's  figure  in  each  subtrahend,  the  square  of  the  last  figure  in 
the  root,  but  no  figure  squared  gives  0  in  unit's  place.  The  process 
can,  however,  be  carried  to  any  given  degree  of  accuracy. 

Demonstration. — 1st.  That  this  method  of  pointing  gives  the 
number  of  places  in  the  root,  is  made  evident  by  squaring  a  few 
numbers.  Thus  the  square  of  1  is  1,  and  the  square  of  10  is  100, 
hehce  the  squares  of  all  numbers  between  1  and  10  have  1  or  2 
figures ;  that  is,  Twice  as  many  figures  as  the  root,  or  one  less  than  twice 
as  many.  Again,  the  square  of  100  is  10000 ;  hence  the  square  of 
all  numbers  between  10  and  100  have  8  or  4  figures;  that  is,  Twice 
as  many  as  there  are  in  the  root,  or  one  less.  In  like  manner  it  is 
readily  seen  that  the  square  of  any  number  consists  of  Twice  as 
many  figures  as  the  root,  or  one  less.  Hence  the  method  of  pointing 
indicates  the  number  of  figures  of  which  the  root  consists. 

In  the  case  of  decimal  fractions,  since  the  number  of  decimals  in  a 
product  equals  the  number  in  both  the  factors,  there  are  always 
twice  as  many  decimals  in  the  square  as  in  the  root.  Hence  if  the 
number  of  decimal  places  in  the  given  number  is  odd,  they  are  to  be 
made  even  by  annexing  0. 

2nd.  That  the  greatest  square  in  the  left  hand  period  is  the  square 
of  the  highest  order  in  the  root,  appears  from  the  facts  that  the 
square  of  any  number  of  units  between  1  and  9  falls  in  the  first  right 
hand  period,  the  square  of  any  number  of  tens  between  1  and  9  falls 
in  the  second  period,  the  square  of  any  number  of  hundreds  between 
1  and  9  falls  in  the  third  period,  etc.  Moreover,  though  the  left 
hand  period  usually  contains  more  than  the  square  of  the  highest 
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order  in  the  root,  it  can  not  contain  the  square  of  a  nnit  more  of  that 
order,  since  all  the  figures  that  can  follow  this  highest  order  in  the 
root  can  not  make  another  unit  of  this  order.  Thus  the  square 
of  3999,  can  not  be  as  great  as  the  square  of  4000 ;  but  the  square 
of  4000  gives  16  in  the  highest  period  of  the  power,  hence  the  square 
of  3999,  must  give  less  than  16  in  that  period. 

3rd.  To  prove  the  method  of  finding  and  using  the  Trial  Divisor, 
suppose,  in  any  given  case,  the  pointing  shows  that  the  root  con- 
sists of  4  figures.  Represent  the  thousands  of  the  root  by  T,  the 
hundreds  by  h,  the  tens  by  t,  and  the  units  by  u.  The  number 
itself  will  be 

(T  +  h  +  t  +  u)*  =  P  +  (2T+h)h+[2(T+h)  +  t]t  +  [2(T+h  +  t) 
-f  u]u.     (207,  3rd  paragraph  in  the  Dem.) 

Whence  having  found  and  removed  the  square  of  the  thousands, 
T*,  the  next  part  of  the  power  is  (2T+h)h.  But  as  the  lowest 
order  of  this  is  hundreds  multiplied  by  hundreds,  or  10,000's  we 
need  not  bring  down  anything  below  10,000's,  or  the  next  period, 
for  none  of  this  part  is  contained  in  the  lower  periods.  Again,  for 
trial,  considering  this  part  as  2Txhy  the  product  contains  nothing 
lower  than  hundred  thousands;  hence  the  ten  thousands  figure  is  to 
be  omitted  in  the  trial  division.  But  the  true  divisor  is  2T+h; 
hence  the  root  figure  is  annexed  to  the  trial  divisor,  or  really  added 
to  it,  regarding  the  k!cal  values. 

4th.  It  is  evident  that  this  process  is  merely  repeated  as  we 
increase  the  number  of  figures  in  the  root ;  and  as  the  law  of  nota- 
tion is  the  same  when  we  pass  the  decimal  point  into  a  fraction,  no 
special  exemplification  is  needed  in  such  a  case. 

EXAMPLES. 

Ex.  1.  Extract  the  square  root  of  7284601. 

Model  Solution. 

Operation.  7284601  (  2699 

4^ 

46  )  328 
276 


529  )  5246 
4761 


5889  )  48501 
48501 
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Explanation. — As  the  highest  order  in  this  number  is  millions,  the 
highest  order  in  the  root  is  thousands,  tor  the  square  of  thousands  is 
millions  or  ten  millions,  and  the  square  of  anything  above  thousands 
is  more  than  ten  millions.  The  root,  therefore,  consists  of  thousands, 
hundreds,  tens,  and  units,  as  indicated  by  the  pointing. 

The  square  of  the  thousands  figure  in  the  root  evidently  must 
be  sought  in  the  7  millions,  or  the  left  hand  period.  The  greatest 
square  in  this  being  4,  the  square  root  of  which  is  2,  the  thousands 
figure  of  the  root  is  2,  which  I  therefore  place  in  the  root. 

Now  the  root  may  be  represented  by  T+h  +  t  +  u,  T  standing 
for  the  thousands,  h  for  the  hundreds,  t  for  the  tens,  and  u  for  the 
units.     Hence  the  number  itself  will  be  represented  by  {T+h  +  t 

+  >/.)3  =  r*  +  [27V7*]AH2(ZM-ft)  +  q<  +  p(^+*  +  O+t0«- 

Having  removed  the  T*  (2  thousands  squared;  from  the  number, 
the  second  part  is  (2T+h)K  the  lowest  order  in  which  is  hundreds 
multiplied  by  hundreds,  which  gives  ten  thousands;  wherefore  I 
bring  down  no  order  lower  than  ten  thousands,  or  simply  the  next 
period.  As  this  new  dividend  contains  (2T+h)  A,  I  will, /or  a  trial, 
consider  it  as  simply  containing  (2T)x/f,  and  as  hundreds  into 
thousands  produce  only  orders  above  ten  thousands,  I  may  omit  the 
8  which  is  ten  thousands,  in  making  this  trial.  Using  2T  or  4 
(thousands)  tor  the  trial  divisor,  I  find  it  contained  in  32  (hundred 
thousands)  8  times.  But,  as  the  trial  divisor  is  too  small  by  this 
new  figure,  it  is  evident  that  adding  it,  thus  making  the  divisor  48, 
it  will  not  be  contained  8  times.  Neither  will  it  be  contained  7  times. 
Tli us  I  find  6  to  be  the  next  figure  in  the  root,  and  the  true  divisor 
27+  A,  to  be  40  (£.  e.,  4  thousands  and  6  hundreds).  Multiplying 
46  by  6,  and  thus  forming  the  part  [27+7*]  h,  I  find  it  to  be  276  (ten 
thousands),  which  subtracted  leaves  52  (ten  thousands). 

Again,  these  two  parts,  viz.,  T*  and  {2T+h)h  having  been  re- 
moved, the  next  part  of  the  power  is  [2  (T+h)  +  fl  /,  or  [52  hundreds 
+  t]t.  As  the  lowest  order  of  this  part  is  tens  squared,  I  need  bring 
down  nothing  below  hundreds,  or  the  next  period.  The  pupil  can 
now  fill  out  the  demonstration  as  in  the  preceding  paragraph. 

2.  Extract  the  square  root  of  7225.  Root,  85. 

3  to  7.  Show  that  <v/980l  =  99,  a/47089  =  217, 
V653536  =  744,  a/43046721  =  6561,  V5764801  =  2401. 

8  to  11.  Show  that  V^5  =  .7071+,  V$  =  1.73  +  , 
\/50  =  7.071 +,  V5  =  2.236  +  . 
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210.  Cor. — In  extracting  the  roots  of  common  fractions, 
if  the  numerator  and  denominator  are  perfect  squares,  extract 
the  root  of  each  separately  ;  if  they  are  not,  it  is  usually  best 
to  convert  the  fraction  into  a  decimal  and  then  extract  its  root. 

12  to  15.  y/™  =  «,   y/\  =  .912  +  ,    ^\  =  .577+, 


V 


|  =  .8164  +  . 
6 


211.  Prob.  4.— To  extract  the  Cube  Root  of  a  Poly- 
nomial. 

Rule. — /.  Arrange  the  polynomial  with  reference  to 
one  of  its  letters,  as  for  division. 

II.  Extract  the  cube  root  of  the  first  left  hand  tenth. 
This  root  is  the  first  term  of  the  required  root. 
Subtract  the  cube  of  this  term  of  the  root  from  the 
polynomial. 

III.  Take  three  times  the  square  of  the  root  already 
found  for  a  Trial  Divisor.  By  this  trial  divisor 
divide  the  first  term  of  the  remainder  of  the  polyno- 
mial, and  urrite  the  quotient  as  the  second  term  of  the 
root. 

IV.  Complete  the  divisor  by  adding  to  the  trial 
divisor  3  times  this  last  term  multiplied  by  the  part 
of  the  root  previously  found,  and  also  the  square  of 
the  last  term  found.  Multiply  the  true  divisor  thus 
formed  by  the  last  term  in  the  root,  and-  subtract  the 
product  from  the  last  remainder,  bringing  down  such 
terms  as  may  be  necessary. 

F.  Repeat  the  process  of  forming  Trial  Divisor s, 
dividing,  completing  the  divisor,  multiplying  and 
subtracting,  till  the  polynomial  is  exhausted,  or  until 
there  is  no  term  of  it  remaining  irhich  can  be  exactly 
divided  by  the  first  term  of  the  Trial  Divisor. 
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Demonstration. — 1st.  The  polynomial  is  arranged  as  in  division, 
since  this  is  the  order  which  the  terms  assume  in  cubing  any  poly- 
nomial, similarly  arranged. 

2nd.  In  cubing  any  polynomial,  the  first  term  of  the  cube  is  found 
to  be  the  cube  of  the  first  term  of  the  root ;  hence,  in  extracting  the 
oube  root,  the  cube  root  of  this  term  is  the  first  term  of  the  root. 

3d.  To  prove  the  process  of  finding  the  divisors  and  subsequent 
terms  of  the  root,  we  observe  the  following  operations : 

(i)  (2) 

A.  (a  +  by  =  a8  +  3aa&  +  3a&*  +  &8  =  a3  +  [3a34-8aft+&9]&. 

B.  (a  +  &+c)8  =  [(a  +  &)  +  c]8 

=  (a  +  &)8  +  [3(a  +  &)a  +  3(a  +  &)c+c3]c 

(1)  (2)  (8) 

=  a3  +  [3a5  +  3a6  +  J,]5  +  [3(a+&)8  +  3(a-f-&)c  +  <j»]c. 

C.  (a+b+c+d)*  =  [(a+b  +  c)+dy 

=  {a  +  b¥cy  +  \Z(a  +  b+cy  +  %(a  +  b+c)d+d?]d 

(1)  (2)  (3) 

=  a*  +  [Sa*  +  Sab+b'i]b  +  [d  (a+b)>  +  Z{a  +  b)  c+c*]c 

(4) 

Hence  it  appears ;  1st,  That  the  cube  of  a  polynomial  is  made  up 
of  as  many  parts  as  there  are  tarms  in  the  root ;  2nd,  that  the  first 
part  is  the  cube  of  the  first  term  of  the  root ;  3d,  That  the  second 
part  is  three  times  the  square  of  the  first  term  of  the  root  +  3  times  the 
first  term  into  the  second  term  +  the  square  of  the  second  term,  multi- 
plied  by  the  second  term  of  the  root ;  4th,  That  any  one  of  the  parts  of 
the  power,  as  the  ?<tb,  is  Three  times  the  square  of  the  //  — 1  i>receding 
terms  of  the  root,  +  3  times  the  product  of  these  terms  into  the  next,  or 
wth  term,  +  the  square  of  this  last  or  nth  term,  all  these  terms  being 
multiplied  by  the  last,  or  nth  term  of  the  root. 

Finally,  it  is  evident  that,  if  the  work  does  not  terminate  by  this 
process  when  the  letter  of  arrangement  disappears  from  the  remain- 
der, it  can  never  terminate,  since  the  divisor  always  contains  this 
letter. 

Scholium  I. — If  the  first  term  of  the  arranged  polynomial  is  not 
a  perfect  cube  the  root  cannot  be  extracted. 

Scholium  2. — If  at  any  time  no  term  of  the  remainder  is  exactly 
divisible  by  the  first  term  of  the  trial  divisor,  the  root  can  not  be 
extracted. 
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Explanation. — 1st.  I  arrange  this  polynomial  with  reference  toaj, 
and  thus  see  at  once  the  first  two  terms.  But  the  terms  36a4c  and 
27a4bcux  are  of  the  same  degree  with  respect  to  a,  and  hence  to 
determine  which  is  to  have  the  precedence,  I  notice  that  the  first 
terra  in  the  root  will  be  3a%  and  as  the  second  term  of  the  poly- 
nomial divided  by  3  times  the  square  of  this  gives  the  second  term 
of  tue  root,  I  observe  that  the  terms  containing  a  and  c  are  all  to 
Lave  precedence  over  those  containing  b  and  x.  ilence  I  write 
36a4c— 8a3  next.  The  remainiug  terms  I  arrange,  giving  a  the 
precedence  and  noticing  that  as  x  will  be  in  the  last  term  of  the 
root,  its  higher  powers  will  stand  last. 

2nd.  As  27a  V  is  the  cube  of  the  first  term  of  the  root,  that  term 
is  3a%  which  I  consequently  place  in  the  root,  and  subtract  the 
term  27aV  ii\>.:n  the  polynomial. 

3rd.  As  the  second  part  of  a  cube  of  a  polynomial  is  3  times  the 
square  of  the  first  term  of  the  root,  plus  other  terms,  into  the 
second  term  of  the  root,  I  take  3  times  the  square  of  this  first  term 
of  the  root  or  27a V,  for  a  trial  divisor.  Dividing,  I  find  the  second 
term  of  the  root  to  be  —2a.  But  the  True  Divisor,  or  leading 
factor  in  this  second  part  of  the  power,  is  3  times  the  square  of  the 
former  part  of  the  root,  +  three  times  that  part  into  the  last  terra 
found,  +  the  square  of  this  term.  Hence  I  add  3  times  3a2c  multi- 
plied by  —2a,  and  —2a  squared,  to  complete  the  divisor.  Having 
completed  it,  I  multiply  it  by  the  last  term  of  the  root  found,  —2a, 
and  thus  form  the  second  part  of  the  power  of  the  root,  which  I 
subtract  from  the  given  polynomial. 

4th.  The  explanations  of  the  next  and  succeeding  steps,  when 
there  are  more,  are  identical  with  the  last,  and  can  be  supplied  by 
the  student. 

2.  Extract  the  cube  root  of  a8— 80*+ 12^6*— 6a2b. 

Root,  a— 2b. 

3.  Extract  the  cube  root  of  5^—1—3^+^—3^. 

Roof,  a8— re— 1. 

4.  Extract  the  cube  root  of  66s4  +  1  —  63a?  —  9x  +  8a? 
—3d2*+33&.  Root,  2a*-- 3s+l. 
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2 12.  Frob.  5.— To  extract  the  cube  root  of  a  decimal 
number,  either  exactly  or  approximately. 

Rule. — /.  Separate  the  number  into  periods  by  pla- 
cing a  mark  over  units  and  over  each  third  figure 
therefrom,  calling  the  figure  marked,  together  with 
the  two  at  its  left  (if  there  are  so  many),  a  period. 
The  number  of  places  in  the  root  is  the  same  as  the 
number  of  periods. 

II.  Take  the  cube  root  of  the  greatest  cube  in  the 
left  hand  period,  and  write  it  as  the  highest  order  in 
the  root.  Subtract  the  cube  of  this  figure  from  the 
period  used,  and  to  the  remainder  annex  the  next 
period  for  a  new  dividend. 

III.  Take  three  times  the  square  of  the  root  already 
found,  regarding  it  as  tens,  for  a  trial  divisor,  by 
which  divide  the  new  dividend.  TJie  quotient  is  the 
next  figure  in  the  root  (or  a  greater  one).  To  obtain 
the  True  Divisor  add  to  the  trial  divisor  3  times  the 
product  of  the  last  root  figure  by  the  preceding  part  of 
the  root,  regarded  as  tens,  and  also  the  square  of  the 
last  figure  in  the  root.  Multiply  this  true  divisor  by 
the  last  root  figure  and  subtract  the  product  from  the 
last  new  dividend,  and  bring  down  the  next  period. 

IV.  Repeat  this  process  till  all  the  periods  have  been 
brought  down.  If  the  number  is  a  perfect  ciibe  the 
remainder  is  zero.  If  not,  annex  periods  of  3  zeros 
each  and  continue  the  operation  till  the  required 
degree  of  accuracy  is  attained,  marking  the  figures 
thus  obtained  as  a  decimal. 

Scholium  I. — In  pointing  off  decimal  fractions,  or  the  fractional 
part  of  mixed  numbers,  make  full  periods  of  three  figures  each, 
annexing  0't>  if  necessary. 

Scholium  2.  — If  at  anytime  the  trial  divisor  is  not  contained 
in  the  dividend  to  be  used  according  to  the  3rd  paragraph  in  the 
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rule,  annex  a  0  to  t-lie  root  and  also  two  zeros  to  the  trial  divisor, 
bring  down  the  next  period,  and  then  divide. 

Scholium  3. — When  the  work  does  not  terminate  with  the  last 
period  of  significant  figures  it  will  not  terminate  at  all,  and  the 
number  is  a  surd.  This  is  evident  since  the  right  hand  figure  in 
any  subtrahend  arises  from  cubftig  the  corresponding  digit  in  the 
root,  and  the  cube  of  no  digit  produces  0  in  unit's  place. 

Demonstration. — 1st.  That  this  method  of  pointing  gives  the 
number  of  figures  in  the  root  is  made  evident  by  cubing  a  few  num- 
bers. Thus  the  cube  of  1  is  1,  and  of  10  is  1000 ;  hence  the  cubes 
of  all  numbers  between  1  and  10  have  1,  2,  or  3  (cannot  have  4) 
figures.  The  cube  of  100  is  1,000,000 ;  heuce  the  cube  of  numbers 
between  10  and  100  have  4, 5,  or  6  figures,  but  can  not  have  7.  Again, 
the  cube  of  1000  is  1,000,000,000 ;  hence  the  cube  of  any  number 
between  100  and  1000,  i.  e.,  of  any  number  represented  by  3  figures, 
contains  9,  or  one  or  two  less  than  9  figures.  In  like  manner  it  appears 
that  the  cube  of  any  integral  number  contains  either  three  times  as 
many  figures  as  the  rooty  or  one  or  two  less.  Tn  the  multiplication  of 
decimal  fractions  the  number  of  fractional  places  in  the  product  is 
equal  'to  the  number  in  both  or  all  the  factors  used,  hence  the  frac- 
tional part  of  any  cube  must  have  three  times  as  many  figures  as 
the  root. 

2nd.  That  the  greatest  cube  in  the  left  hand  period  is  the  cube 
of  the  highest  order  in  the  root,  appears  from  the  facts  that  the  cube 
of  any  number  of  units  between  1  and  9  fulls  in  the  1st  period  ;  the 
cube  of  any  number  of  tens  between  1  and  9,  falls  in  the  second ;  of 
any  nnmber  of  hundreds,  in  the  3rd,  etc.  Moreover,  though  the  left 
hand  period  usually  contains  more  than  the  cube  of  the  digit  in  the 
highest  order  in  the  root,  it  can  not  contain  the  cube  of  a  unit  more 
of  that  order,  since  all  the  figures  that  can  follow  this  highest  order 
in  the  root  can  not  make  another  unit  of  that  order.  Thus  the  cube 
3f  3999  can  not  be  as  great  as  the  cube  of  4000.  But  the  cube  of 
4000  gives  64  in  the  highest  period.  Hence  the  cube  of  3999  must 
give  less  than  64  in  that  period. 

3rd.  In  any  given  case,  suppose  the  pointing  shows  that  the  root 
consists  of  thousands,  hundreds,  tens,  and  units.  Represent  the 
thousands  by  T,  the  hnndreds  by  /*,  the  tens  by  £,  and  the  units  by 
u.  Then  the  number  is  (T+h  +  t+v)*  =  ra  +  [;J 71*  +  8 77* -M*]A 
+  [3(7+A)2  +Z(T+h)t+t']t+[S(T+h  +  t)'i  +  tS(T+7i  +  t)u  +  u2]u. 
But  having  removed  the  cube  of  tiic  thousands,  T'\  the  next  part  of 
the  power  is  [37Ta  +  37,A  +  A,]A.     No  part  of  this  can  fall  ia  either 
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of  the  two  lowest  periods  of  the  power,  since  its  lowest  order  arises 
from  h*  which  is  1,000,000,  at  least.  Hence  we  need  only  bring 
down  one  period.  For  a  trial,  we  consider  this  part  as  ST2  x  h,  and 
hence  the  Trial  Divisor  is  3T",  or  3  times  tlie  square  of the  root  already 
found.  Again,  regarding  this  thousands  figure  as  tens,  makes  the 
T,  which  squared  and  multiplied  by  the  next  figure  of  the  root 
which  is  also  hundreds,  give  millions,  the  same  order  as  the  new 
dividend.  But  the  True  Divisor  is  3TQ4-37%+A2';  hence  we  add  to 
32* ',  37%  +  K2 ;  i.  e.,  3  times  the  root  previously  found  multiplied  by  the 
last  figure,  and  the  square  of  this  last  figure.  In  making  this  correc- 
tion we  are  to  remember  to  call  the  thousands  so  many  tens,  which 
reduces  it  to  hundreds,  the  order  of  the  root  which  we  are  seeking ; 
whence  the  correction  becomes  the  square  of  hundreds,  or  of  the 
same  order  as  the  trial  divisor,  and  can  be  added  to  it. 

4th.  It  is  evident  that  this  process  is  merely  repeated,  as  we  pro- 
ceed to  obtain  other  figures  in  the  root;  and,  as  the  law  of  notation 
is  the  same  as  we  pass  the  decimal  point,  no  special  exemplification 
is  needed  in  that  case. 

EXAMPLES. 

Ex.  1.  Extract  the  cube  root  of  99252847. 

Model  Solution.— Operation. 


/       /       /     h  t  v 

99252847  I  4  6  3 


64 
Trial  Divisor  3  (40)2    =  4800 

Correctionsj3(J0)6  =     ™> 
True  Divisor 5556 


35252 


33336 


Trial  Divisor  3  (460)-  =634800  1916847 

n         ..        {8(460)3=     4140 
Corrections  j     \o\*     _  o 

True  Divisor 638949  1916847 


Explanation. — As  the  highest  order  in  this  number  is  ten  millions, 
the  highest  order  in  the  root  is  hundred*,  since  the  cube  of  a  hun- 
dreds figure  falls  in  millions  period,  while  the  cube  of  thousands 
falls  in  billions.  Moreover,  the  cube  of  the  hundreds  figure  is  the 
greatest  cube  contained  in  99,  •/.  e.  64,  the  root  of  which  is  4,  which 
is,  therefore,  the  hundreds  of  the  root.  That  the  hundreds  figure 
is  not  greater  than  4,  is  evident,  since  the  cube  of  5  hundreds  is 
greater  than  the  given  number. 
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Therefore  the  cube  root  of  the  given  number  is  h  +  t  +  u,  and  the 
number  itself  is  (h  +  t+ny  =  h9  +  [3  A«  +  8A* +  «']*  +  [3  (h  +  ty  +  {M 
+  f)u  +  u?]u.  But  having  removed  the  h*  by  subtracting  the  64 
(millions),  the  next  part  of  the  power  is  [8A*  +  $ht  +  f']t.  Now  the 
lowest  order  of  this  is  *8,  or  the  cube  of  tens,  which  cannot  fall 
below  thousands,  so  that  I  need  only  bring  down  thousands  period, 
i.  e.  the  next  lower.  For  a  Trial  I  now  consider  this  part  of  the 
power  (35252)  as  3/t2  x  ty  or  8[40]2  x  t.  I  reduce  the  4  hundreds  to 
the  same  order  as  the  root  figure  which  I  am  seeking,  so  that  the 
product  of  its  square  by  this  root  figure  shall  be  of  the  same  order 
as  the  new  dividend.  Therefore,  reducing  the  4  hundreds  to  tens 
it  becomes  40,  whence  3(40) a  =  4800,  which  being  hundreds,  goes 
into  the  new  dividend,  which  is  thousands,  ten*  times.  This  trial 
divisor  is  really  contained  in  the  dividend  7  (tsns)  times,  but  as  the 
corrections  to  be  made  upon  it  for  the  true  divisor  are  so  great,  the 
trite  divisor  is  contained  but  6  times,  as  I  find  by  trying  7  for  the 
tens  of  the  root.  Having  thus  found  6  to  be  the  tens  of  the  root,  I 
correct  my  trial  divisor,  which  by  the  formula  is  3A8  +  8Ax£  +  £a,  by 
adding  3/i  x  t  or  8(40)  x  6,  and  t*  or  6%  and  find  the  true  divisor  to 
be  5556  (hundreds).  This  multiplied  by  the  6  (tens)  gives  the 
second  part  of  the  power,  i.  e.  (3^2  +  3M  +  tf2)/  =  33336  (thousands), 
which  I  therefore  subtract  from  the  given  number. 

[The  next  step  is  exactly  like  the  last,  and  the  pupil  can  supply 
the  demonstration.] 

2.  What  is  the  cube  root  of  74088?  Apis.,  42. 

3.  What  is  the  cube  root  of  12326301  ?         Am.,  231. 

4.  What  is  the  cube  root  of  122007755681  ?  Ans.,  4061. 

5.  What  is  the  cube  root  of  2036.493568?  Am.,   14.32. 

6.  What  is  the  cube  root  of  12.5  ?  Ans.,  2.321  nearly. 

7.  What  is  the  cube  root  of  .64  ?  Ans.,  .8617  +  . 

8.  What  is  the  cube  root  of  .08  ?  Ans.,  .4308  +  . 

9.  What  is  the  cube  root  of  .008  ?  Ans.,  .2. 
10  to  12.  Show   that   #2  =  1.2590 +  ;    \/5  =  1.7099 +  ; 

#9  =  2.08008+. 

IS  to  15.  Show  that  y/\  =  .87  + ;   v^ftfr  =  f| ;  #34^ 
=  3*. 
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[Note. — With  regard  to  the  various  shorter  methods  for  extract- 
ing roots,  the  various  methods  of  approximation  and  the  like,  no 
mathematician  thinks  of  using  them,  or  even  those  here  given,  but 
resorts  at  once  to  the  table  of  logarithms.  It  is  better  that  the 
student  should  spend  his  time  in  becoming  perfectly  familiar  with 
the  demomtrabum  of  a  single  method,  than  to  cumber  the  memory 
with  a  multiplicity  of  processes  which  he  will  not  remember,  and 
which  if  we  were  to  remember  he  would  never  use.] 
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213.  Frob.  6. — To  extract  roots  whose  indices  are 
composed  of  factors  2  and  3. 

Solution.— To  extract  the  4th  root,  extract  the  square  root  of 
the  square  root.  Since  the  4th  root  is  one  of  the  4  equal  factors 
into  which  a  number  is  conceived  to  be  resolved,  if  we  first  resolve 
a  number  into  2  equal  factors  (that  is,  extract  the  square  root)  and 
then  resolve  one  of  these  factors  into  2  equal  factors  (that  is,  extract 
its  square  root)  one  of  the  last  factors  is  one  of  the  4  equal  factors 
which  compose  the  original  number,  and  hence  the  4th  root.  In 
like  manner  the  6th  root  is  the  cube  root  of  the  square  root,  etc. 

EXAMPLES. 

Ex.1.  What  is  the  4th  root  of  16a?-96a*z  +  2l6a*& 
— 216az3  +  81z4?  Ans.,  ±(2a-~ 3x). 

2.  What  is  the  6th  root  of  15z2— 20s3 -fz6— 6x*+l  —  6x 
-r-1524?  Arts.,   ±(#— 1). 

3.  What  is  the  6th  root  of  2985984  ? 

4.  What  is  the  8th  root  of  1679616  ? 


214.  Prob.  7. — To  extract  the  mih  (any)  root  of  a 
decimal  number. 

Solution. — Any  root  can  be  extracted  by  a  process  altogether 
similar  to  those  given  for  the  square  and  cube  roots,  or  by  a  simple 
inspection  of  the  corresponding  power  of  a  binomial.  Thus  to  extract 
the  fifth  root,  point  off  by  placing  a  point  over  units  and  every 
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fifth  figure  therefrom,  for  the  7th  root  over  every  7th  figure,  etc. 
Extract  the  required  root  of  the  largest  power  of  the  mt\\  degree 
in  the  left  hand  period  for  the  first  figure  in  the  root.  Subtract, 
and  bring  down  the  next  period.  To  form  the  trii  1  and  true  divisors, 
and  hence  to  find  the  other  figures  of  the  root,  consider  the  corres- 
ponding power  of  a  binomial.  Thus  for  the  5th  root,  we  have 
(a  +  b)b  =  a5  +  5aV>+10a8&a  +  10aa&8  +  5o£4  +  ¥  =  ab  +  [5a4  +  lOa'ft 
+  10a3&a  +  5a&8]&.  The  trial  divisor  is  5a4,  i.  e.  five  times  the  4th 
power  of  the  root  already  found  regarded  as  term.  The  corrections 
are  10a35  +  10a2&a  +  5a£3,  regarding  a  as  the  root  already  found  and 
as  tens,  and  b  as  the  next  figure,  i.  e.  the  one  sought  by  the  trial. 

In  the  7th  root  the  trial  divisor  is  7a6,  and  the  corrections  are 
21abb  +  35a4&a  +  35a8&3  +  21a*b*  +  7ab*  +  b\ 

But  in  these  cases,  and  much  more  in  the  case  of  higher  roots,  the 
trial  divisor  differs  so  much  from  the  true  divisor  that  the  process 
is  little  better  than  guess-work. 


215.  Prob.  8—  To  extract  the  mth  root  of  a  polynomial. 

Rule. — /.  Having  arranged  the  polynomial  as  for 
division,  take  the  root  of  the  first  term,  for  the  first 
term  of  the  required  root. 

II.  Subtract  the  power  from  the  given  quantity,  and 
divide  the  first  term  of  the  remainder  by  the  first  term 
of  the  root  involved  to  the  next  inferior  power,  and 
multiplied  by  the  index  of  the  given  power ;  the  quo- 
tient will  be  the  next  term  of  the  root. 

III.  Subtract  the  power  of  the  terms  already  found 
from  the  given  quantity,  and  using  the  same  divisor 
proceed  as  before. 

Demonstration. — This  rule  demonstrates  itself,  as  the  final  opera- 
tion consists  in  involving  the  root  to  the  required  degree. 

Scholium.— This  rule  may  also  be  used  for  decimal  numbers. 

EXAMPLES. 
Ex.  1.    Find  the  fourth  root  of  16«4-9608.r-f  216^ 
— 216a:r8+81z4. 
2.  Find  the  fifth  root  of  &  +  5z*  +  10a8 + 10s*  +  6x  + 1. 
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REDUCTIONS. 

217.  Prob.  1.— To  simplify  a  radical  by  removing  a 
factor. 

Rule. — Resolve  the  number  under  the  judical  sign 
into  two  factors,  one  of  which  shall  be  a  perfect  power 
of  the  degree  of  the  radical.  Extract  the  required 
root  of  this  factor  and  place  it  before  the  radical  sign 
as  a  coefficient  to  the  other  factor  under  the  sign. 

Demonstration. — This  process  is  simply  an  application  of  Cor. 
Art.  205,  which  proves  that  the  product  of  the  roots  is  equal  to 
the  root  of  the  product.   Thus  <\/4t8ab¥  =  ^IWVxZab  =  <\/l6a*V 

EXAMPLES. 
Ex.  1. — Reduce  to  its  simplest  form  ^189«WA 

Model  Solution. 
Operation.     <^18itoW  =  ^27a»6»  x  7ac*  =  <ty¥iaFb*  x  v^T^c5 

Explanation.  ^18AaW  indicates  that  189aW  is  to  be  resolved 
into  3  equal  factors.  Therefore  I  first  separate  it  into  two  factors, 
27a*b*  and  7<w;a,  one  of  which  is  a  perfect  cube.  Now  I  resolve  each 
of  these  two  factors  into  3  equal  factors,  and  taking  one  of  each 
three  I  multiply  them  together.  This  product  will  constitute  one 
of  the  three  equal  factors  of  the  given  number.    27a868  =  Zabx'6ab 
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x  3a&,  and  lac7  =  y/'iac1  x  yflat1  x  y/lac1.     Hence  Sabtylac7  is 
one  of  the  3  equal  factors  of  189aW;  or  ^189aW  =  Sab^/Ta?'. 


2.  Reduce  y/ftYcPtf  to  its  simplest  form. 

Result,  3axiV3a&. 

3.  Reduce  V80a8a^  to  its  simplest  form. 


4.  Reduce  ^375^^  to  its  simplest  form. 

Suggestion. — If  the  factor  of  the  decimal  number,  under  the 
radical  is  not  apparent,  it  can  readily  be  found  by  a  few  trials. 
Thus  in  the  3rd,  we  could  try  the  square  of  2,  or  4;  and  then  the 
square  of  3,  or  9  ;  and  then  of  4,  or  16 ;  of  5,  or  25  ;  of  6,  or  36  ;  of  7, 
or  49 ;  of  which  we  should  find  16  to  be  the  greatest  square  factor. 
We  need  not  try  farther  than  49,  since  this  is  more  than  J  of  80,  and 
no  larger  number  can  be  a  factor. 

5.  Simplify  Vil83*V. 

Suggestion. — Try  the  square  numbers  from  4  upward  till  you 
find  the  required  factor.  But  a  little  judgment  will  save  labor. 
Thus,  we  need  not  try  4,  for  no  number  multiplied  by  4  gives  a  3  in 
units'  place.  For  a  like  reason  we  would  try  9,  but  not  16,  25  or 
36.     Then  again  we  would  try  49,  but  not  64 ;  81,  but  not  100;  121, 

but  not  144.  Finally  169  meets  the  case,  and  we  have  \Zll83scy 
=  v/169«y~x7^  =  Vi^V  x  Vlxy  =  13afy\/7^ 

6.  Simplify  ^YWbx\ 

7.  Simplify  ^96W.  Result,  2ax\/3tfz*. 

8.  Simplify  tyn963*™y*n+*.        Result,  93^y^\/I6f. 

9.  Simplify  (1715a^-^^)i. 

Result,  Va^Vtotybar^,  or  7a?»V*"\-t. 

10.  Simplify  (352«*8*)i.  Result,  2a*P  \/U. 

Scholium. — Of  course,  by  the  use  of  fractional  exponents,  all  the 
factors  of  such  monomials  may  be  written  separately,  as  in  (202). 

Thus,  the  result  in  Ex.  7,  may  be  written  (96)£a&rf,  or  2(3)iaala»i, 

or  2ax(3)Ta*ars,  or,  by  taking  the  5th  root  of  the  product  instead 

of  the  product  of  the  5th  roots  of  the  last  3  factors,  2ax(3a?x4)l,  as 
above.  The  method  of  this  rule  is  usually  applied  for  removirj 
factors  which  can  be  expressed  without  fractional  exponents. 
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11.  Simplify  Vas—a2x.  Result,  aVa—x. 

12.  Simplify  \/am+nb»  Result,  ab\^. 

13.  Simplify  V(a2— S2)  {a  +  b).  Result,  (a  +  b)  Va^b. 

14.  Simplify  3a/50^.  Result,  lbx*V%x. 

Suggestion. — When  the  radical  has  a  coefficient,  the  factoi 
removed  from  under  the  radical  sign  is  to  be  multiplied  into  this 
coefficient. 


15.  Simplify  (x+y)  V^—^y+xy2. 

Result,  (tf—y*)  */%. 

16.  Simplify  xy^&yt—x*"^.  Result,  x*y2/\/x—y. 

17.  Simplify  \/x10y-5^+1.  Result,  x*y-^\/z. 

18.  Reduce  Vf  to  its  simplest  form.         Result,  ^Vc. 

Scholium. — A  surd  fraction  is  conceived  to  be  in  its  simplest 
form  when  the  smallest  possible  wliole  number  is  left  under  the 
radical  sign.  The  reason  for  this  is,  not  only  that  the  radical  factor 
is  thus  made  simpler,  but,  if  a  fraction  were  to  be  left  under  the  radical 
sign  the  question  would  arise,  What  fraction  ?  Certainly  not  the 
least  possible,  for  such  a  fraction  can  be  diminished  at  pleasure. 

Thus,  |/|  =  |/4  x  1  =  2|/1  =  24/16  x  i  =  8|/I,  etc.,  with- 

out  limit.     Perhaps,  if  a  fraction  is  to  be  left  under  a  radical  sign 
it  will  be  proper  to  consider  the  expression  as  simplest  when  the 

fraction  is  nearest  unity ;  whence  4/  -  is  to  be  considered  as  simpler 

than  81/—. 
"    9o 

218*  Cor. — The  denominator  of  a  surd  fraction  can  always 
be  removed  from  under  a  radical  sign  by  multiplying  both  terms 
of  the  fraction  by  some  factor  which  will  make  the  denominator  a 
perfect  power  of  the  degree  required. 


mu       /A        »/«6"x5        3/180       V  1       1QA       1    8/1-^ 
Thus,  t/-  =  |/— =  |/  _  =  |/21^180  =  -^180. 
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19.  Reduce  a/~,  a/-,  a/-,  and  aY -^  to  their  sim- 
plest forms. 

Scholium. — The  root  of  a  fraction  having  1  for  its  numerator  ig 
equal  to  the  same  fraction  into  the  root  of  the  next  lower  power  of 

the  denominator.     Thus,  j/1  =  1  V?,  fy\  =  \  v'S,  |/-  .  =   ? 
^343,  etc. 


20.  Reduce  \l  -   to  its  simplest  form. 

21.  Reduce  \—j--  f  to  its  simplest  form. 


1 


Result,  — —  v  a2— *?. 

a+x 


22.  Reduce  j-jA/?'  o  V  15'  and     V  W  to  tlieir  sim' 
plest  forms. 

Results,  (not  in  order),  —  y  l&r,  ^  V 6a*,  and  —  y7. 

#         /^a  j 2a?lP  4-  a#* 

23.  Reduce  -^ — ~a  / ™ to  its  simplest  foru» 


<JW<A 


Result,  r=-. 7Y  Vub- 

o(a  +  o) 


Scholium. — The  above  simplifications  can  always  be  effected  upon 
fractions,  but  upon  integral  radicals  only  when  the  integer  has  a 
factor  which  is  a  perfect  power  of  the  degree  of  the  radical. 


219.  Prob.  2. — To  simplify  a  radical,  or  reduce  it  to 
its  lowest  terms,  when  the  index  is  a  composite  number, 
and  the  number  under  the  radical  sign  is  a  perfect  power  of 
the  degree  indicated  by  one  of  the  factors  of  the  index. 
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2 12.  Prob.  5. — To  extract  the  cube  root  of  a  decimal 
number,  either  exactly  or  approximately. 

Rule. — /.  Separate  the  number  into  periods  by  pla- 
cing a  mark  over  units  and  over  each  third  figure 
therefrom,  calling  the  figure  marked,  together  ivith 
the  two  at  its  left  (if  there  are  so  many),  a  period. 
The  number  of  places  in  the  root  is  the  same  as  the 
number  of  periods. 

II.  Take  the  cube  root  of  the  greatest  cube  in  the 
left  hand  period,  and  write  it  as  the  highest  order  in 
the  root.  Subtract  the  cube  of  this  figure  from  the 
period  used,  and  to  the  remainder  annex  the  next 
period  for  a  new  dividend. 

III.  Take  three  times  the  square  of  the  root  already 
found,  regarding  it  as  tens,  for  a  trial  divisor,  by 
which  divide  the  new  dividend.  T)ie  quotient  is  the 
next  figure  in  the  root  (or  a  greater  one).  To  obtain 
the  True  Divisor  add  to  the  trial  divisor  3  times  the 
product  of  the  last  root  figure  by  the  preceding  part  of 
the  root,  regarded  as  tens,  and  also  the  square  of  the 
last  figure  in  the  root.  Multiply  this  true  divisor  by 
the  last  root  figure  and  subtract  the  product  from  the 
last  new  dividend,  and  bring  down  the  next  period. 

IV.  Repeat  this  process  till  all  the  periods  have  been 
brought  down.  If  the  number  is  a  perfect  cube  the 
remainder  is  zero.  If  not,  annex  periods  of  3  zeros 
each  and  continue  the  operation  till  the  required 
degree  of  accuracy  is  attained,  marking  the  figures 
thus  obtained  as  a  decimal. 

Scholium  I. — In  pointing  off  decimal  fractions,  or  the  fractional 
part  of  mixed  numbers,  make  full  periods  of  three  figures  each, 
annexing  0'b  if  necessary. 

Scholium  2.— If  at  anytime  the  trial  divisor  is  not  contained 
in  the  dividend  to  be  used  according  to  the  3rd  paragraph  in  the 
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rule,  annex  a  0  to  the  root  and  also  two  zeros  to  the  trial  divisor, 
bring  down  the  next  period,  and  then  divide. 

Scholium  3. — When  the  work  does  not  terminate  with  the  last 
period  of  significant  figures  it  will  not  terminate  at  all,  and  the 
number  is  a  surd.  This  is  evident  since  the  right  hand  figure  in 
any  subtrahend  arises  from  cubftig  the  corresponding  digit  in  the 
root,  and  the  cube  of  no  digit  produces  0  in  unites  place. 

Demonstration. — 1st.  That  this  method  of  pointing  gives  the 
number  of  figures  in  the  root  is  made  evident  by  cubing  a  few  num- 
bers. Thus  the  cube  of  1  is  1,  and  of  10  is  1000 ;  hence  the  cubes 
of  all  numbers  between  1  and  10  have  1,  2,  or  3  (cannot  have  4) 
figures.  The  cube  of  100  is  1,000,000 ;  heuce  the  cube  of  numbers 
between  10  and  100  have  4, 5,  or  6  figures,  but  can  not  have  7.  Again, 
the  cube  of  1 000  is  1,000,000,000;  hence  the  cube  of  any  number 
between  100  and  1000,  i.  e.,  of  any  number  represented  by  3  figures, 
contains  9,  or  one  or  two  less  than  9  figures.  In  like  manner  it  appears 
that  the  cube  of  any  integral  number  contains  either  Ihree  times  as 
many  Jig 'treff  as  the  root,  or  one  or  two  leas.  In  the  multiplication  of 
decimal  fractions  the  number  of  fractional  places  in  the  product  is 
equal  to  the  number  in  both  or  all  the  factors  used,  hence  the  frac- 
tional part  of  any  cube  must  have  three  times  as  many  figures  as 
the  root. 

2nd.  That  the  greatest  cube  in  the  left  hand  period  is  the  cube 
of  the  highest  order  in  the  root,  appears  from  the  facts  that  the  cube 
of  any  number  of  units  between  1  and  9  falls  in  the  1st  period  ;  the 
cube  of  any  number  of  tens  between  1  and  9,  falls  in  the  second ;  of 
any  nnmber  of  hundreds,  in  the  3rd,  etc.  Moreover,  though  the  left 
hand  period  usually  contains  more  than  the  cube  of  the  digit  in  the 
highest  order  in  the  root,  it  can  not  contain  the  cube  of  a  unit  more 
of  that  order,  since  all  the  figures  that  can  follow  this  highest  order 
in  the  root  can  not  make  another  unit  of  that  order.  Thus  the  cube 
3f  3999  can  not  be  as  great  as  the  cube  of  4000.  But  the  cube  of 
4000  gives  64  in  the  highest  period.  Hence  the  cube  of  3999  must 
give  less  than  64  in  that  period. 

3rd.  In  any  given  case,  suppose  the  pointing  shows  that  the  root 
consists  of  thousands,  hundreds,  tens,  and  units.  Represent  the 
thousands  by  7J  the  hnndreds  by  hy  the  tens  by  £,  and  the  units  by 
u.  Then  the  number  is  (T+h  +  t+v)*  =  T* +  [.)?* +  STh+h*]h 
+  [3 (7*+ A)2  +  Z(T+h)t+f\t  +  [S(T+h  +  tf'  +  'd(T+h  +  t)u  +  u2]u. 
But  having  removed  the  cube  of  t>io.  thousands,  T'\  the  next  part  of 
the  power  is  ['dT'  +  STh  +  Wyi.     No  part  of  this  can  fall  in  either 
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of  the  two  lowest  periods  of  the  power,  since  its  lowest  order  arises 
from  A3  which  is  1,000,000,  at  least.  Hence  we  need  only  bring 
down  one  period.  For  a  trial,  we  consider  this  part  as  3T*  x  h,  and 
hence  the  Trial  Divisor  is  3T'2,  or  3  times  the  square  of  the  root  already 
found.  Again,  regarding  this  thousands  figure  as  tens,  makes  the 
T,  which  squared  and  multiplied .  by  the  next  figure  of  the  root 
which  is  also  hundreds,  give  millions,  the  same  order  as  the  new 
dividend.  But  the  True  Divisor  is  37124-37%-f-^2;  hence  we  add  to 
32^  32%-f/i2 ;  i.  e.,  3  times  the  root  previously  found  multiplied  by  the 
last  figure,  and  the  square  of  this  last  figure.  In  making  this  correc- 
tion we  are  to  remember  to  call  the  thousands  so  many  tens,  which 
reduces  it  to  hundreds,  the  order  of  the  root  which  we  are  seeking ; 
whence  the  correction  becomes  the  square  of  hundreds,  or  oi  the 
same  order  as  the  trial  divisor,  and  can  be  added  to  it. 

4th.  It  is  evident  that  this  process  is  merely  repeated,  as  we  pro- 
ceed to  obtain  other  figures  in  the  root ;  and,  as  the  law  of  notation 
is  the  same  as  we  pass  the  decimal  point,  no  special  exemplification 
is  needed  in  that  case. 

EXAMPLES. 
Ex.  1.  Extract  the  cube  root  of  99252847. 

Model  Solution.— Operation. 


/      /      /     h  t  u 
99252847  I  4  6  3 


64 
Trial  Divisor  3  (40)2    =  4800 

Corrections  j  3  $>>  6  =     ™j 
True  Divisor 5556 


35252 


33336 


Trial  Divisor  3  (460)- =634800  1916847 

n         ..        j  8  (460)  3=     4140 
Corrections  <      /q\*     —  a 

True  Divisor 638949 


1916847 


Explanation. — As  the  highest  order  in  this  number  htenmHUons, 
the  highest  order  in  the  root  is  hundred*,  since  the  cube  of  a  hun- 
dreds figure  falls  in  millions  period,  while  the  cube  of  thousands 
falls  in  billions.  Moreover,  the  cube  of  the  hundreds  figure  is  the 
greatest  cube  contained  in  99,  •/.  e.  64,  the  root  of  which  is  4,  which 
is,  therefore,  the  hundreds  of  the  root.  That  the  hundreds  figure 
is  not  greater  than  4,  is  evident,  since  the  cube  of  5  hundreds  is 
greater  than  the  given  number. 
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Therefore  the  cube  root  of  the  given  number  is  h  + 1  +  u,  and  the 
number  itself  is  (k  +  t  +  n)*  =  A3  +  [3Aa  +  3^  +  «a]£+[3(A  +  *)a  +  (3A 
+  t)u  +  u*]u.  But  having  removed  the  h2  by  subtracting  the  64 
(millions),  the  next  part  of  the  power  is  [3A*  +  3Al +  **]*•  Now  the 
lowest  order  of  this  is  tf3,  or  the  cube  of  tens,  which  cannot  fall 
below  thousands,  so  that  I  need  only  bring  down  thousands  period, 
i.  e.  the  next  lower.  For  a  Trial  I  now  consider  this  part  of  the 
power  (35252)  as  3Aa  x  2,  or  3[40]a  x  t.  I  reduce  the  4  hundreds  to 
the  same  order  as  the  root  figure  which  I  am  seeking,  so  that  the 
product  of  its  square  by  this  root  figure  shall  be  of  the  same  order 
as  the  new  dividend.  Therefore,  reducing  the  4  hundreds  to  tens 
it  becomes  40,  whence  3(40)a  =  4800,  which  being  hundreds,  goes 
into  the  new  dividend,  which  is  thousands,  tens  times.  This  trial 
divisor  is  really  contained  in  the  dividend  7  (tens)  times,  but  as  the 
corrections  to  be  made  upon  it  for  the  true  divisor  are  so  great,  the 
true  divisor  is  contained  but  6  times,  as  I  find  by  trying  7  for  the 
tens  of  the  root.  Having  thus  found  6  to  be  the  tens  of  the  root,  I 
correct  my  trial  divisor,  which  by  the  formula  is  3Aa  +  3Ax£+£a,  by 
adding  3A  x  t  or  3(40)  x  6,  and  F  or  6a,  and  find  the  true  divisor  to 
be  5556  (hundreds).  This  multiplied  by  the  6  (tens)  gives  the 
second  part  of  the  power,  i.  e.  (Sh'  +  'dht  +  fyt  =  33336  (thousands), 
which  I  therefore  subtract  from  the  given  number. 

[The  next  step  is  exactly  like  the  last,  and  the  pupil  can  supply 
the  demonstration.] 

2.  What  is  the  cube  root  of  74088?  Ans.,  42. 

3.  What  is  the  cube  root  of  12326391  ?         A?is.,  231. 

4.  What  is  the  cube  root  of  122097755681  ?  Am.,  4961. 

5.  What  is  the  cube  root  of  2936.493568?  An*.,  14.32. 

6.  What  is  the  cube  root  of  12.5  ?  Ans.,  2.321  nearly. 

7.  What  is  the  cube  root  of  .64  ?  Ans.,  .8617  +  . 

8.  What  is  the  cube  root  of  .08  ?  Arts.,  .4308  +  . 

9.  What  is  the  cube  root  of  .008  ?  Ans.,  .2. 

10  to  12.  Show   that    v^  =  1.2599  +  ;    tyS  =  1.7099  +  ; 

^9  =  2.08008  +  . 

13  to  15.  Show  that  #}  =  .87+ ;  'Vtffji  =  f| ;  ^34^ 
=  3*. 
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[Note. — With  regard  to  the  various  shorter  methods  for  extract- 
ing roots,  the  various  methods  of  approximation  and  the  like,  no 
mathematician  thinks  of  using  them,  or  even  those  here  given,  but 
resorts  at  once  to  the  table  of  logarithms.  It  is  better  that  the 
student  should  spend  his  time  in  becoming  perfectly  familiar  with 
the  demonstration  of  a  single  method,  than  to  cumber  the  memory 
with  a  multiplicity  of  processes  which  he  will  not  remember,  and 
which  if  we  were  to  remember  he  would  never  use.] 


FOR  REVIEW  OR  ADVANCED  COURSE. 

213.  Prob.  6. — To  extract  roots  whose  indices  are 
composed  of  factors  2  and  3. 

Solution.— To  extract  the  4th  root,  extract  the  square  root  of 
the  square  root.  Since  the  4th  root  is  one  of  the  4  equal  factors 
into  which  a  number  is  conceived  to  be  resolved,  if  we  first  resolve 
a  number  into  2  equal  factors  (that  is,  extract  the  square  root)  and 
then  resolve  one  of  these  factors  into  2  equal  factors  (that  is,  extract 
its  square  root)  one  of  the  last  factors  is  one  of  the  4  equal  factors 
which  compose  the  original  number,  and  hence  the  4th  root.  In 
like  manner  the  6th  root  is  the  cube  root  of  the  square  root,  etc. 

EXAMPLES. 

Ex.1.  What  is  the  4th  root  of  I6a*-96a*x  +  216a2& 
— 216az3  +  81z4?  Am.,  ±(2a—3x). 

2.  What  is  the  6th  root  of  15a;2— 20z3+z6— 6^  +  1  — 6x 
+  15Z4?  Ans.,  ±(x— 1). 

3.  What  is  the  6th  root  of  2985984  ? 

4.  What  is  the  8th  root  of  1679616  ? 


214.  Prob.  7. — To  extract  the  mih  (any)  root  of  a 
decimal  number. 

Solution. — Any  root  can  be  extracted  by  a  process  altogether 
similar  to  those  given  for  the  square  and  cube  roots,  or  by  a  simple 
inspection  of  the  corresponding  power  of  a  binomial .  Thus  to  extract 
the  fifth  root,  point  off  by  placing  a  point  over  units  and  every 
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fifth  figure  therefrom,  for  the  7th  root  over  every  7th  figure,  etc. 
Extract  the  required  root  of  the  largest  power  of  the  mth  degree 
in  the  left  hand  period  for  the  first  figure  in  the  root.  Subtract, 
and  bring  down  the  next  period.  To  form  the  trii  1  and  true  divisors, 
and  hence  to  find  the  other  figures  of  the  root,  consider  the  corres- 
ponding power  of  a  binomial.  Thus  for  the  5th  root,  we  have 
(a  +  b)b  =  a5  +  5a4&+10a86a  +  IOaW  +  5a&4  +  b*  =  a5  +  [5a4  +  10a*ft 
+  10a3&a  +  5a&8]&.  The  trial  divisor  is  5a4,  i.  e.  five  times  the  4th 
power  of  the  root  already  found  regarded  as  tens.  The  corrections 
are  10a35  +  10a2&a  +  5a&3,  regarding  a  as  the  root  already  found  and 
as  tens,  and  b  as  the  next  figure,  i.  e.  the  one  sought  by  the  trial. 

In  the  7th  root  the  trial  divisor  is  7a6,  and  the  corrections  are 
21abb + 35a4&a  +  35a8&3  +  21a*b*  +  7abb  +  b\ 

But  in  these  cases,  and  much  more  in  the  case  of  higher  roots,  the 
trial  divisor  differs  so  much  from  the  true  divisor  that  the  process 
is  little  better  than  guess-work. 


215.  Prob.  8.— To  extract  the  mth  root  of  a  polynomial. 

Rule. — /.  Having  arranged  the  polynomial  as  for 
division,  take  the  root  of  the  first  te?*m,  for  the  first 
term  of  the  required  root 

II.  Subtract  the  power  from  the  given  quantity,  and 
divide  the  first  term  of  the  remainder  by  the  first  term 
of  the  root  involved  to  the  next  inferior  power,  and 
multiplied  by  the  index  of  the  given  power ;  the  quo- 
tient will  be  the  next  term  of  the  root. 

III.  Subtract  the  power  of  the  terms  already  found 
from  the  given  quantity,  and  using  the  same  divisor 
proceed  as  before. 

Demonstration. — This  rule  demonstrates  itself,  as  the  final  opera- 
tion consists  in  involving  the  root  to  the  required  degree. 

Scholium.— This  rule  may  also  be  used  for  decimal  numbers. 

EXAMPLES. 
Ex.  1.    Find  the  fourth  root  of  16a4—  96«8.r-f  216a2s» 
— 216^+81^. 
2.  Find  the  fifth  root  of  a*  +  5x*  +  10a8 + 10z*  +  6x + 1. 
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REDUCTIONS. 

217.  Prob.  1.— To  simplify  a  radical  by  removing  a 
factor. 

Rule. — Resolve  the  number  under  the  radical  sign 
into  two  factors ,  one  of  which  shall  be  a  perfect  power 
of  the  degree  of  the  radical.  Extract  the  required 
root  of  this  factor  and  place  it  before  the  radical  sign 
as  a  coefficient  to  the  other  factor  under  the  sign. 

Demonstration. — This  process  is  simply  an  application  of  Cor. 
Art.  205,  which  proves  that  the  product  of  the  roots  i9  equal  to 
the  root  of  the  product.   Thus  */ifkiW  =  ^IWl*  xtiab  =  yltaW 

EXAMPLES. 

Ex.  1. — Reduce  to  its  simplest  form  fylSSaWc*. 

Model  Solution. 

Operation.     <^189aW  =  ^2WxW  =  \Z27aW  x  v'W 

=  Zaby/lai?. 

Explanation.  ^189oW  indicates  that  189aW  is  to  be  resolved 
into  3  equal  factors.  Therefore  I  first  separate  it  into  two  factors, 
27as6'  and  lac1,  one  of  which  is  a  perfect  cube.  Now  I  resolve  each 
of  these  two  factors  into  3  equal  factors,  and  taking  one  of  each 
three  I  multiply  them  together.  This  product  will  constitute  one 
of  the  three  equal  factors  of  the  given  number.     27a*b*  =  dal>x3ab 
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x  3ofc,  and  W  =  \/la#  x  tyja?  x  fylai?.     Hence  Sab\/7ac*  is 
one  of  the  3  equal  factors  of  189aW;  or  tymaW  =  ZabfyTatF. 

2.  Reduce  \/27aBx^  to  its  simplest  form. 

Result,  Saa^Vdax. 

3.  Eeduce  VSOa8^  to  its  simplest  form. 

4.  Eeduce  ^375^^  to  its  simplest  form. 

Suggestion. — If  the  factor  of  the  decimal  number,  under  the 
radical  is  not  apparent,  it  can  readily  be  found  by  a  few  trials. 
Thus  in  the  3rd,  we  could  try  the  square  of  2,  or  4;  and  then  the 
square  of  3,  or  9  ;  and  then  of  4,  or  16 ;  of  5,  or  25  ;  of  6,  or  36  ;  of  7, 
or  49 ;  of  which  we  should  find  16  to  be  the  greatest  square  factor. 
We  need  not  try  farther  than  49,  since  this  is  more  than  J  of  80,  and 
no  larger  number  can  be  a  factor. 

5.  Simplify  VliS3a^y\ 

Suggestion. — Try  the  square  numbers  from  4  upward  till  you 
find  the  required  factor.  But  a  little  judgment  will  save  labor. 
Thus,  we  need  not  try  4,  for  no  number  multiplied  by  4  gives  a  3  in 
units'  place.  For  a  like  reason  we  would  try  9,  but  not  16,  25  or 
36.     Then  again  we  would  try  49,  but  not  64 ;  81,  but  not  100;  121, 

but  not  144.    Finally  169  meets  the  case,  and  we  have  \/ll83x*y* 
=  ^\m¥y*x'ixy  =  \/l69»V  *  V^y  =  13afyV^ 


6.  Simplify  a/3179^?. 

7.  Simplify  \^96Vi9.  Result,  2ax<Z/3aW. 

8.  Simplify  ^Vm^f***.        Result,  93^y^\/l6f. 

9.  Simplify  (1715«9w-"*^)i. 

Result,  7«3™^v/5a=^  or  7a^^[-^[*. 

10.  Simplify  (352ah">)k  Result,  2a*&\/U. 

Scholium. — Of  course,  by  the  use  of  fractional  exponents,  all  the 
factors  of  such  monomials  may  be  written  separately,  as  in  (SMMt). 

Thus,  the  result  in  Ex.  7,  may  be  written  (96)£ala$,  or  2(S)baaiscxK, 

or  2ax(3)Tasar5,  or,  by  taking  the  5th  root  of  the  product  instead 

of  the  product  of  the  5th  roots  of  the  last  3  factors,  2ax(3a?x4)x1  as 
above.  The  method  of  this  rule  is  usually  applied  for  removirj 
factors  which  can  be  expressed  without  fractional  exponents. 
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11.  Simplify  y/cP—cPx.  Result ,  a  Va—x. 

12.  Simplify  \fam+nlP.  Result,  ab\/a™. 

13.  Simplify  V(a2— V)  (a  +  b).  Result,  (a  +  b)  Va~-^b. 

14.  Simplify  3<v/50a*  Result,  15jV2s. 

Suggestion. — When  the  radical  has  a  coefficient,  the  factor 
removed  from  under  the  radical  sign  is  to  be  multiplied  into  this 
coefficient. 


15.  Simplify  (%+y)  Va?—%z2y+%y2- 

Result,  (x^—tf)  V%. 


16.  Simplify  xyV^y^—^y8'  Result,  xhf's/z—y. 

17.  Simplify  \/xwy-5z^+1.  Result,  x^z^Vz. 

18.  Reduce  Vf  to  its  simplest  form.         Result,  -$V6. 

Scholium. — A  surd  fraction  is  conceived  to  be  in  its  simplest 
form  when  the  smallest  possible  wlwle  number  is  left  under  the 
radical  sign.  The  reason  for  this  is,  not  only  that  the  radical  factor 
is  thus  made  simpler,  but,  if  a  fraction  were  to  be  left  under  the  radical 
sign  the  question  would  arise,  What  fraction  ?  Certainly  not  the 
least  possible,  for  such  a  fraction  can  be  diminished  at  pleasure. 

Thus,  |/J  =  /4  x  I  =  s/|  =  34/16  x  I  =  a/I.  etc.,  with- 

out  limit.     Perhaps,  if  a  fraction  is  to  be  left  under  a  radical  sign 
it  will  be  proper  to  consider  the  expression  as  simplest  when  the 

fraction  is  nearest  unity ;  whence  4/  -  is  to  be  considered  as  simpler 


ttai.8.. 


VI- 


2 18.  Cor. — The  denominator  of  a  surd  fraction  can  always 
be  removed  from  under  a  radical  sign  by  multiplying  both  terms 
of  the  fraction  by  some  factor  which  will  make  the  denominator  a 
perfect  power  of  the  degree  required. 


?/*       V«6'x5-        3/180       V  "1       1QA       1    8/T^ 
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19.  Reduce  Wj,  \/~,  a/J,  and  W-*  to  their  sim- 
plest forms. 

Scholium. — The  root  of  a  fraction  having  1  for  its  numerator  ig 
equal  to  the  same  fraction  into  the  root  ol  the  next  lower  power  of 

the  denominator.     Thus,  |/1  =  1  ^/7,  y/X-  =  -  tyfi,  |/i  =   ? 
^343,  etc. 


V. 


— —      to  its  simplest  form. 

Result, v'a2— a*. 


22.  Reduce  j-jA/f'  2V15'  and     V  W  to  their  sim' 
plest  forms. 

Results,  (not  in  order),  —  'v/i&r,  t  a/6^  and  —  V7. 

23.  Reduce  -^ — m\/ ™ to  its  simplest  forn» 

Result,  t-; 7v  Vtfi- 

0(0  +  0) 

24.  Reduce  Ay  ~ ,  and  Vy  -r  to  their  simplest  forms. 


Scholium. — The  above  simijlifications  can  always  be  effected  upon 
fractions,  but  upon  integral  radicals  only  when  the  integer  has  a 
factor  which  is  a  perfect  power  of  the  degree  of  the  radical. 


219.  Prob.  2. — To  simplify  a  radical,  or  reduce  it  to 
its  lowest  terms,  when  the  index  is  a  composite  number, 
and  the  number  under  the  radical  sign  is  a  perfect  power  of 
the  degree  indicated  by  one  of  the  factors  of  the  index. 
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Rule. — Extract  that  root  of  the  number  which 
corresponds  to  one  of  the  factors  of  the  index,  and. 
WT'ite  this  root  as  a  surd  of  the  degree  of  the  other 
factor  of  the  given  index. 

Demonstration. — The  ninth  root  is  one  of  the  mn  equal  factors 
of  a  number.  If,  now,  the  number  is  resolved  first  into  m  equal 
factors,  and  then  one  of  these  m  factors  is  again  resolved  into  n 
other  equal  factors,  one  of  the  latter  is  the  ?nnth.  root  of  the  number. 

Illustration. — The  4th  root  of  a  number  is  one  of  the  four  equal 
factors  of  that  number ;  if  we  resolve  the  number  into  2  equal  fac- 
tors, and  then  one  of  these  factors  into  2  other  equal  factors,  one  of 
the  latter  is  one  of  the  4  equal  factors  which  compose  the  given 
number. 

EXAMPLES. 

Ex.  1.  Eeduce  #25(1*0*. 

Model  Solution. 


Operation.     \/25a4b*  =  V^MaW  =  y^Pb*  =  db\/Bb. 

Explanation. — The  4th  root  of  25a*b*  is  one  of  the  4  equal  factors  of 
it.  Hence  I  first  resolve  it  into  two  equal  factors,  one  of  which  is 
5V&8.    Then  I  resolve  5a2&8  into  two  equal  factors,  or  rather  indicate 

it,  as  the  operation  cannot  be  fully  performed,  and  have  \/5a2&s. 

yWJ8  is,  therefore,  one  of  the  4  equal  factors  of  25a*b\     But,  by 

the  last  problem,  \/5a*b*  =  ab\/W.    Hence  \/WaA¥  =  ab\/5b. 

2.  Reduce  >v/27a8*9.  Result,  W%ab. 
Suggestions,  tywftfb9  =  tytyvfaW  =  V&58"  =  b\^>~ 

3.  Reduce  ty— 64a8.  Result,  %V— a. 

4.  Reduce  fy2b§a?h?. 

5.  Reduce  \/81n2m*. 

6.  Reduce  v'a8  — 2xy+f. 


220.  Prob.  3. — To  reduce  any  number  to  the  form  of  a 
radical  of  a  given  degree. 
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Rule. — Raise  the  number  to  a  power  of  the  same 
degree  as  the  radical,  and  place  this  power  under  the 
radical  sign  with  the  required  index,  or  indicate  the 
same  thing  hy  a  fractional  exponent. 

Demonstration. — That  this  process  does  not  change  the  value  of 
the  expression  is  evident,  since  the  number  is  first  involved  to  a 
given  power,  and  then  the  corresponding  root  of  this  power  is 
indicated,  the  latter,  or  indicated  operation,  being  just  the  reverse 
of  the  former.  Thus,  j:  --  tyxm.  That  is,  raising  x  to  the  with 
power,  and  then  indicating  the  mth  root,  leaves  the  value  represented 
unchanged. 

EXAMPLES. 

Ex.  1.  Reduce  Yah?  to  a  form  of  a  radical  of  the  3rd 
degree. 

Operation.     7a  V  =  ty(Wx*y==  ^343oV. 

Explanation. — If  I  cube  7«V  and  then  extract  the  cube  root  of 
this  cube,  the  result  will  evidently  be  the  same  as  at  first.  Now 
(7a V)3  =  343«V.  But- instead  of  performing  the  operation  of 
extracting  the  cube  root  of  343afiar\  which  would  evidently  return 

it  to  7aV,  I  simply  indicate  the  operation,  and  have  \/348aV. 

2.  Reduce  2ay—3  to  the  form  of  a  radical  of  the  second 
degree.  Result,  V±a2y2—l%ay  +  9* 

3.  Reduce  a—x  to  the  form  of  the  cube  root. 


vl 


4.  Reduce  \  I  -  to  the  form  of  the  4th  root. 


W!= \/(*/l)' = \/</l  VI  * /i  VI 


«/8      2       V4 


3 

5.  Reduce  -  to  the  form  of  the  3rd  root, 
o 


'■J- 


Result,  \  7  ™ 
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X2 

6.  Reduce  -  to  the  form  of  the  4th  root, 
o 


22 1.  Cor. — To  introduce  the  coefficient  of  a  radical  under 
the  radical  sign,  it  is  necessary  to  raise  it  to  a  power  of  the 
same  degree  as  the  radical ;  for  the  coefficient  being  reduced  to 
the  same  form  as  the  radical  by  the  last  rule,  we  have  the  pro- 
duct of  two  like  roots,  which  is  equal  to  the  root  of  the  pro- 
duct (194,  and  205). 

EXAMPLES. 

1.  Introduce  the  coefficient  in  3x^/20?  under  the  radical 
sign. 

Model  Solution. 
Operation.  Bx\/2tf  =  ^27?  x  ^2^"=  tyzix*  x  2®9  =  tyEGF. 

Explanation. — Cubing  Sx  I  have  27ajs,the  indicated  cube  root  of 
which  is  V^W.  This  is  evidently  the  same  in  value  as  8x.  Hence 
te^fc?  =  <J/27a?  x  ^2?  =  \/27x*  x  2aa  =  fysix*  (209). 

2.  Introduce  the  coefficient  in  -a/2  under  the  radical  sign  ; 
in  W%\  in  ^\/i',  in  5^9. 


Results,  y±,  y \,  y \,  y  \- 


3.  Introduce  the  coefficients  in  the  following  expressions 
under  the  radical  signs  ;    3a2  V%ax,  (a—x)  Va+x,  £  Via, 

{x~y)  yx—y,  and  3  V  27a2. 


Two  of  the  results  are  V(a2—%2)  (a— z),  and  \/(#— y)3. 
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4.  Introduce  under  the  radical  signs  the  coefficient  in  the 
following:  i**,  i^/J,  fe*S**f  and  ^/^ 

The  last  two  are  v/5m+2a^»-2,  and  \  / 7- 

222.  Prob.  4. — To  reduce  radicals  of  different  degrees 
to  equivalent  ones  having  a  common  index. 

Rule.  — Represent  the  numbers  by  means  of  frac- 
tional indices.  Reduce  the  indices  to  forms  having  a 
common  denominator.  Perforin  upon  the  numbers 
the  operations  represented  by  the  numerators,  and 
indicate  the  operation  signified  by  the  denominator. 

Demonstration. — The  only  point  in  this  rule  needing  further 
demonstration  is,  that  multiplying  numerator  and  denominator  of 
a  fractional  index  by  the  same  number  does  not  change  the  value 

a  ma  a  111 

of  the  expression,  /.  ^.,  that  #*"  =  x7^.     Now,  a£"  =  z5  x  a?  x  3* 

to  a  equal  factors.     If  now  we  resolve  each  of  these  factors  into  m 
equal  factors,  x  will  be  resolved  into  nib  equal  factors,  and  one  of 

1  a 

them  will  be  represented  x»&.    But  as  in  xF  there  are  a  factors,  each 


1 


cc*,  and  as  each  of  these  is  resolved  into  m  factors,  there  will  be  in 

1  a  ma 

all  ma  factors,  each  x^.     Hence  x*  =  xm{,m 

[When  f  is  used  as  a  common  fraction,  we  show  that  £  =  f 
thus :  £  signifies  3  of  the  4  equal  parts  of  some  quantity.  If  now 
we  separate  each  of  these  3  parts  into  2,  the  entire  quantity  will  be 
separated  into  8  parts,  and  in  the  three  parts  there  will  be  6.  .\  £ 
=  J.  In  an  analogous  manner  when  £  is  used  as  a.i  exponent,  we 
show  that  £  is  equivalent  to  £ ,  thus  :  -|  as  an  exponent  signifies  3 
of  the  4  equal  factors  of  some  quantity.  Now  if  we  resolve  each  of 
these  3  equal  factors  into  2,  the  entire  quantity  will  be  resolved  into 
S  factors,  and  in  the  3  factors  there  will  be  6.  .\  £  as  an  exponent 
is  equivalent  to  -J.] 

EXAMPLES. 

Ex.  1.  Reduce  V^«8^  and  Vlm2y  to  forms  haying  a  com- 
mon index. 


&££$ 


CALCULUS 


RADICALS 
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REDUCTIONS. 

217.  Prob.  1.— To  simplify  a  radical  by  removing  a 
factor. 

Role. — Resolve  the  number  under  the  radical  sign 
into  two  factors,  one  of  which  shall  be  a  perfect  power 
of  the  degree  of  the  radical.  Extract  the  required 
root  of  this  factor  and  place  it  before  the  radical  sign 
as  a  coefficient  to  the  other  factor  under  the  sign. 

Demonstration. — This  process  is  simply  an  application  of  Cor. 
Art.  205,  which  proves  that  the  product  of  the  roots  is  equal  to 
the  root  of  the  product.   Thus  \Z48aftF  =  ^/Ttofflx'tiab  =  v^lfoi4^ 

EXAMPLES. 

Ex.  1. — Eeduce  to  its  simplest  form  fylSSaWc*. 

Model  Solution* 
Operation.      ^189aW  =  ^27aW  x  7ae9  =  \/27a'b*  x  fyla? 
=  Sabty7a<?. 

Explanation.  ^189oW  indicates  that  189aW  is  to  be  resolved 
into  3  equal  factors.  Therefore  I  first  separate  it  into  two  factors, 
27a8&8  and  7<w9,  one  of  which  is  a  perfect  cube.  Now  I  resolve  each 
of  these  two  factors  into  3  equal  factors,  and  taking  one  of  each 
three  I  multiply  them  together.  This  product  will  constitute  one 
of  the  three  equal  factors  of  the  given  number.    27a*b*  =  Zab  x  Zab 
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x  3o#,  and  7ac2  =  \Z7a^  x  \/7cu?  x  \/7ac?.     Hence  Sab^7ac2  is 
one  of  the  3  equal  factors  of  189aW ;  or  ^189aW  =  bob fyTa*?. 


2.  Reduce  *\/%Wz$>  to  its  simplest  form. 

Result,  3aa^\/3ar. 

3.  Reduce  VSOa8^  to  its  simplest  form. 


4.  Reduce  y/Slhxty*  to  its  simplest  form. 

Suggestion. — If  the  factor  of  the  decimal  number  under  the 
radical  is  not  apparent,  it  can  readily  be  found  by  a  few  trials. 
Thus  in  the  3rd,  we  could  try  the  square  of  2,  or  4 ;  and  then  the 
square  of  3,  or  9  ;  and  then  of  4,  or  16 ;  of  5,  or  25  ;  of  6,  or  36  ;  of  7, 
or  49 ;  of  which  we  should  find  16  to  be  the  greatest  square  factor. 
We  need  not  try  farther  than  49,  since  this  is  more  than  J  of  80,  and 
no  larger  number  can  be  a  factor. 

5.  Simplify  ^/Vmtfhf. 

Suggestion. — Try  the  square  numbers  from  4  upward  till  you 
find  the  required  factor.  But  a  little  judgment  will  save  labor. 
Thus,  we  need  not  try  4,  for  no  number  multiplied  by  4  gives  a  3  in 
units'  place.  For  a  like  reason  we  would  try  9,  but  not  16,  25  or 
36.     Then  again  we  would  try  49,  but  not  64 ;  81,  but  not  100;  121, 

but  not  144.     Finally  169  meets  the  case,  and  we  have  \/ll83a;V 

6.  Simplify  \/3179^?. 

7.  Simplify  ^96Va*  Result,  2ax\/3tfx*. 

8.  Simplify  ^mOa^f"**.        Result,  9af»y2»tywf. 

9.  Simplify  (1715«^-«J^)i. 

Result,  7<«a»  \flaF*,  or  7a^W"\-t- 

10.  Simplify  (352ah">)k  Result,  2aty  ^it. 

Scholium. — Of  course,  by  the  use  of  fractional  exponents,  all  the 
factors  of  such  monomials  may  be  written  separately,  as  in  (202). 

Thus,  the  result  in  Ex.  7,  may  be  written  (9G)haix$,  or  2(3)ia#taa$, 

1        ft       A. 

or  2<Ec(3)*a*ir3,  or,  by  taking  the  5th  root  of  the  product  instead 

of  the  product  of  the  5th  roots  of  the  last  3  factors,  2oa;(3#9;c4)?,  as 
above.  The  method  of  this  rule  is  usually  applied  for  removin  ; 
factors  which  can  be  expressed  without  fractional  exponents. 
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11.  Simplify  \/az—dzx.  Result,  a  Va—z* 

12.  Simplify  <\/am+nb».  Result,  ab^'a™. 

13.  Simplify  vV-J2)  {a  +  b).  Result,  (a  +  b)  Va~-1>. 

14.  Simplify  3a/50^.  Result,  15:*V2z. 

Suggestion. — When  the  radical  has  a  coefficient,  the  factor 
removed  from  under  the  radical  sign  is  to  be  multiplied  into  this 
coefficient. 


15.  Simplify  (x+y)  /\/xz—%x2y+xy2. 

Result,  (x2— y2)  y/x. 

16.  Simplify  xys/x*y2—x*tf.  Result,  x2y2/\/x—y. 

17.  Simplify  ^'x^y-5^1.  Result,  x2y-*z™\/z. 

18.  Reduce  Vf  to  its  simplest  form.         Result,  -$Vo\ 

Scholium. — A  surd  fraction  is  conceived  to  be  in  its  simplest 
form  when  the  smallest  possible  wlvole  number  is  left  under  the 
radical  sign.  The  reason  for  this  is,  not  only  that  the  radical  factor 
is  thus  made  simpler,  but,  if  a  fraction  were  to  be  left  under  the  radical 
sign  the  question  would  arise,  What  fraction  ?  Certainly  not  the 
least  possible,  for  such  a  fraction  can  be  diminished  at  pleasure. 

Thus,  |/|  =  4/4  x  1  =  8|/J  =  24/ie  x  I  =  84/I,  etc.,  with- 

out  limit.     Perhaps,  if  a  fraction  is  to  be  left  under  a  radical  sign 
it  will  be  proper  to  consider  the  expression  as  simplest  when  the 

fraction  is  nearest  unity ;  whence  4/  -  is  to  be  considered  as  simpler 


ItanSt 


VI- 


2  IS*  Cor. — The  denominator  of  a  nurd  fraction  can  always 
be  removed  from  under  a  radical  sign  by  multiplying  both  terms 
of  the  fraction  by  &mie  factor  ichich  will  make  the  denominator  a 
perfect  power  of  the  degree  required. 

?/*        */«6xi>         a/180        »/l       ~       1    f/?S: 
ThusY-=V/,6^  =  1/2T6==V2l6Xl80  =  6^m 
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19.  Reduce  aA-,  a/-,  a/-,  and  aV^-  to  their  sim- 
plest forms. 

Scholium. — The  root  of  a  fraction  having  1  for  its  numerator  if 
equal  to  the  same  fraction  into  the  root  of  the  next  lower  power  of 

the  denominator.     Thus,  |/1  =  1  <\/7,  |/|  =  -  ^49,  |/ -  =   ? 
^343,  etc. 


V: 


[fl X~\3r 
— —      to  its  simplest  form. 
tt  "t~  x  J 


1 


Result va2-rf 

a+x 

22.  Reduce  —\l  - ,  -a/  — ,  and  4a/  ^t-  to  their  sim- 
plest forms. 

Results,  (not  in  order),  ^  *\/\bx,  7  *\/§ab,  and  —  V7. 

a  /(isb     2a?lfl  1  A&8 

23.  Reduce  -^ — tjA/ m to  its  simplest  font 

Result,  ■=-. tt-  Vub- 

o(a  +  o) 

24.  Reduce  Ay  ■= ,  and  A5/  ^  to  their  simplest  forms. 

Scholium. — The  above  sini|)lifications  can  always  be  effected  upon 
fractions,  but  upon  integral  radicals  only  when  the  integer  has  a 
factor  which  is  a  perfect  power  of  the  degree  of  the  radical. 


219.  Prob.  2. — To  simplify  a  radical,  or  reduce  it  to 
its  lowest  terms,  when  the  index  is  a  composite  number, 
and  the  number  under  the  radical  sign  is  a  perfect  power  of 
the  degree  indicated  by  one  of  the  factors  of  the  index. 
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Rule. — Extract  that  root  of  the  number  which 
corresponds  to  one  of  the  factors  of  the  index,  and 
write  this  root  as  a  surd  of  the  degree  of  the  other 
factor  of  the  given  index. 

Demonstration. — The  mnth  root  is  one  of  the  mn  equal  factors 
of  a  number.  If,  now,  the  number  is  resolved  first  into  m  equal 
factors,  and  then  one  of  these  m  factors  is  again  resolved  into  n 
other  equal  factors,  one  of  the  latter  is  the  mnth.  root  of  the  number. 

Illustration. — The  4th  root  of  a  number  is  one  of  the  four  equal 
factors  of  that  number ;  if  we  resolve  the  number  into  2  equal  fac- 
tors, and  then  one  of  these  factors  into  2  other  equal  factors,  one  of 
the  latter  is  one  of  the  4  equal  factors  which  compose  the  given 
number. 

EXAMPLES. 

Ex.  1.  Reduce  ^5^ 

Model  Solution. 


Operation.     \/25a4b*  =  Vy/25a4b*  =  <\/&bz  =  db\/5b. 

Explanation. — The  4th  root  of  25a4&6  is  one  of  the  4  equal  factors  of 
it.  Hence  I  first  resolve  it  into  two  equal  factors,  one  of  which  is 
5W.    Then  I  resolve  5a2&8  into  two  equal  factors,  or  rather  indicate 

it,  as  the  operation  cannot  be  fully  performed,  and  have  \/5a*b*. 

yWJ3  is,  therefore,  one  of  the  4  equal  factors  of  25a*b*.     But,  by 

the  last  problem,  \/5a*b*  =  ab \/W.    Hence  \/WaA¥  =  ab \/5b. 

2.  Reduce  ^27oW  Result,  bVSab. 

Suggestions.  \/ZWb9  =  ^^2W*9  =  V^  =  bV&ib. 


3.  Reduce  \/— 64a3.  Result,  2V— a. 

4.  Reduce  V^cW. 

5.  Reduce  \/8ln2m*. 


6.  Reduce  tyaP^zy+y*. 


220.  Prob.  3. — To  reduce  any  number  to  the  form  of  a 
radical  of  a  given  degree. 
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Rule. — Raise  the  number  to  a  power  of  the  same 
degree  as  the  radical,  and  place  this  power  under  the 
radical  sign  with  the  required  index,  or  indicate  the 
same  thing  by  a  fractional  exponent. 

Demonstration. — That  this  process  does  not  change  the  value  of 
the  expression  is  evident,  since  the  number  is  first  involved  to  a 
given  power,  and  then  the  corresponding  root  of  this  power  is 
indicated,  the  latter,  or  indicated  operation,  being  just  the  reverse 
of  the  former.  Thus,  x  —  tyxm.  That  is,  raising  x  to  the  mth 
power,  and  then  indicating  the  with  root,  leaves  the  value  represented 
unchanged. 

EXAMPLES. 

Ex.  1.  Reduce  7a2#3  to  a  form  of  a  radical  of  the  3rd 
degree. 

Operation.     7«V  =  tyJWiff  z=  >^343aV. 

Explanation. — If  I  cube  7«9a;3  and  then  extract  the  cube  root  of 
this  cube,  the  result  will  evidently  be  the  same  as  at  first.  Now 
(7a?x*)3  =  343«6a;tt.  But -instead  of  performing  the  operation  of 
extracting  the  cube  root  of  34&&V,  which  would  evidently  return 

it  to  7a2a?3, 1  simply  indicate  the  operation,  and  have  \/348aV. 

2.  Reduce  2ay— 3  to  the  form  of  a  radical  of  the  second 
degree.  Result,  \/±a2y2—Vbay  +  §. 

3.  Reduce  a— x  to  the  form  of  the  cube  root. 


vi 


4.  Reduce  \  I  -  to  the  form  of  the  4th  root. 


*+A-<lwy->fA*A*A*A 


*/2      2       */4 


3      3       ^    9 

3 

5.  Reduce  -  to  the  form  of  the  3rd  root. 
o 


<-VE 


27 
Result,  \  7  j^= 
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2* 

6.   Reduce  5-  to  the  form  of  the  4th  root. 


22 1.  Cor. — To  introduce  the  coefficient  of  a  radical  under 
the  radical  sign,  it  is  necessary  to  raise  it  to  a  power  of  the 
same  degree  as  the  radical ;  for  the  coefficient  being  reduced  to 
the  same  form  as  the  radical  by  the  last  rule,  we  ham  the  pro- 
duct of  two  like  roots,  which  is  equal  to  the  root  of  the  pro- 
duct  (194,  and  205). 

EXAMPLES. 

1.  Introduce  the  coefficient  in  3xV%3?  under  the  radical 
sign. 

Model  Solution. 
Operation.  te^Sta?  =  fyVW  x  \/toT=  ffii^to?  =  ^54^ 

Explanation. — Cubing  Sx  I  have  27a?8,'  the  indicated  cube  root  of 
which  is  \/%7x*.  This  is  evidently  the  same  in  value  as  Zx.  Hence 
Zxtytoi?  =  ^2W  x  ty%&  =  \/27x*  x  2aa  =  fylfa?  (209). 

1    r- 

2.  Introduce  the  coefficient  in  5  y  2  under  the  radical  sign  ; 
in  W%\  in  -tyi;  in  g^9. 


Results,  y\,  y|,  y\,  y| 


3.  Introduce  the  coefficients  in  the  following  expressions 
under  the  radical  signs  ;    3a2  V%ax,  (a—x)  \/a  +  xy\  V±a, 

(x~y)  A/x—y,  and  3/v/27a2. 


Two  of  the  results  are  V(a2—%2)  («— s),  and  V(x—y)\ 
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4.  Introduce  under  the  radical  signs  the  coefficient  in  the 


following:  i^,  |^/^>  fe^«tor«,  and  ^yM" 


+  b 
The  last  two  are  v/5m+2a^»-2j  an(j  W -. 

£££.  Frob.  4. — To  reduce  radicals  of  different  degrees 
to  equivalent  ones  having  a  common  index. 

Rule.  — Represent  the  numbers  by  means  of  frac- 
tional indices.  Reduce  the  indices  to  forms  having  a 
common  denominator.  Perform  upon  the  numbers 
the  operations  represented  by  the  numerators,  and 
indicate  the  operation  signified  by  the  denominator. 

Demonstration. — The  only  point  in  this  rule  needing  further 
demonstration  is,  that  multiplying  numerator  and  denominator  of 
a  fractional  index  by  the  same  number  does  not  change  the  value 

a  ma  a  111 

of  the  expression,  i.  e.,  that  x*  =  aft.     Now,  a£"  =  a£  x  a?  x  a£ 

to  a  equal  factors.     If  now  we  resolve  each  of  these  factors  into  m 
equal  factors,  x  will  be  resolved  into  nib  equal  factors,  and  one  of 

1  a 

them  will  be  represented  aft     But  as  in  x*  there  are  a  factors,  each 
i 
cc*,  and  as  each  of  these  is  resolved  into  m  factors,  there  will  be  in 

1  a  ma 

all  ma  factors,  each  aft     Hence  x*  =  xmh, 

[When  £  is  used  as  a  common  fraction,  we  show  that  £  =  f 
thus:  £  signifies  3  of  the  4  equal  parts  of  some  quantity.  If  now 
we  separate  each  of  these  3  parts  into  2,  the  entire  quantity  will  be 
separated  into  8  parts,  and  in  the  three  parts  there  will  be  6.  .\  £ 
=  f.  In  an  analogous  manner  when  £  is  used  as  an  exponent,  we 
show  that  £  is  equivalent  to  J,  thus :  £  as  an  exponent  signifies  3 
of  the  4  equal  factors  of  some  quantity.  Now  if  we  resolve  each  of 
these  3  equal  factors  into  2,  the  entire  quantity  will  be  resolved  into 
8  factors,  and  in  the  3  factors  there  will  be  6.  .*.  £  as  an  exponent 
is  equivalent  to  -J.] 

EXAMPLES. 

Ex.  1.  Reduce  */%azx  and  y/±m%y  to  forms  having  a  com- 
mon index. 
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Model  Solution. 

Operation.      ^2a3x  =  (2a8cc)i,   and   \/4m*y  ==  (4w*y)i.      But 
(2a3z)*  =  (2a*x)i  z=  (8a9x*)i  =  \/ScM ;   and  (4m2y)*  =  (4may)§ 

Explanation. — Representing  the  given  numbers  by  means  of  iVac 
tional  indices,  I  have  (2a*x)*  and  (±m?y)%.    These  indices  reduced  tc 
forms  having  a  common  denominator  are  £  and  ■$.   Now  (2a8$)i  signi- 
fies 0w«  of  the  two  equal  factors  of  2a*x ;  while  (2a8se)e  signifies  three  of 

1  8 

the  six  equal  factors  of  2a3#.  Hence  (2a8a)s  =  (2«3j)^.  In  like 
manner  (4m*yp  signifies  one  of  the  three  equal  factors  of  4may;  while 
(4m2y)*  signifies  /wo  of  the  six  equal  factors  of  the  same.     Hence 

12  3 

(4w/2y)*  =  (4wiay)*.  Finally,  as  (2a3cr)e  is  the  same  as  the  6th  root 
of  the  cube  of  2a\  I  have  ^8aV.  1°  hke  manner  (4m*y)*,  mean- 
ing the  6th  root  of  the  square  of  4msy,  becomes  \Zl67»4ya. 

2.  Reduce  V2  and  ^3  to  forms  having  a  common  index. 

Results,  \^S  and  ^9. 

3.  Reduce  \/3,   ^5,   tf%  to  forms  having  a  common 
index. 

4.  Reduce  v^a2,  \/3x,  and  V#y  to  forms  having  a  com- 
mon index.  One  result  is  ^729^. 

5.  Reduce  \^ax  and  tyb&  to  forms  having  a  common 
index.  Results,  (cM^  and  (VW)i. 

6.  Reduce  ak,  (bb)*  and  (3e)*  to  forms  having  a  common 
index.  Results,  *<$/¥[&,  *\>rrf,  *^626WT 

7.  Reduce  a?11  and  y*  to  forms  having  a  common  index. 

8.  Reduce  2c  Vx  and  ha  \/2y  to  forms  having  a  common 
index. 
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Suggestion. — The  radical  factors  can  be  reduced  to  forms  hav- 
ing a  common  index  without  affecting  the  coefficient,  since  the 
operation  does  not  affect  the  value  of  the  radical. 

9.  Reduce  4^52%,  Zfy'Zxy,  and  lOaVSbx  to  forms  having 
common  index.     Results,  2y/%xy,  lOav^W,  4^25iy. 

10.  Reduce  a  +  c  and  (a — c)?  to  forms  having  a  common 
index.  Results,  (di+%ac  +  c8)*  and  (a— c)i 


223.  Prob.  5. — To  reduce  a  fraction  having  a  mono- 
mial radical  denominator,  or  a  monomial  radical  factor  in  its 
denominator,  to  a  form  having  a  rational  denominator. 

Rule.  —  Represent  the  radical  ivith  a  fractional 
index,  and  then  multiply  both  terms  of  the  fraction 
by  the  quantity  in  the  denominator  with  an  index 
which  added  to  the  given  index  makes  it  integral. 

Demonstration. — Since  two  factors  consisting  of  the  same  quan- 
tity affected  by  the  same  or  different  exponents  are  multiplied  by 
adding  the  exponents  (90),  and  the  sum  of  the  exponent  of  the 
denominator  and  the  factor  by  which  we  multiply  it  is  an  integer, 
the  product  becomes  rational.  The  value  of  the  fraction  is  not 
altered,  since  both  its  terms  are  multiplied  by  the  same  number. 

EXAMPLES. 

Ex.  1.  Reduce  — =-  to  a  form  having  a  rational  denom- 

V3z 
inator. 

Model  Solution. 

3a\/%c      da(2x)l  x  (3uc)i       Sa(Gx*)i  ,- 

Operation.     — *==-  =     v    : — — {-  =      0    '    =  «y0. 

</fto  (3&)t  x  (3*)*  dx 

Explanation. — Using  fractional  exponents,  I  have  — - — {-•     Since 

(3*)* 
multiplying  numerator  and  denominator  by  the  same  number  does 

not  alter  the  value  of  the  fraction,  and  as  (3a*)*  x  (&c)  s  makes  3a*,  I 
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can  rationalize  the  denominator  of  this  fraction  by  multiplying  both 
its  terms  by  ($x)'*.    Tliis  gives  —L — —  which  reduces  to  a  \/6.   [If 

oX 

the  rationale  of  these  last  reductions  is  not  perfectly  familiar  it  should 

be  given.     Thus  (6^)i=(6) V)i=6i*,  whence  ^^  =  ^i?, 

ox  ox 

and  cancelling  the  3x  I  have  v\/6.] 

2 

2.  Rationalize  the  denominator  of  — -=  • 

3Va8 

2  2 

Suggestion.    «—p=  =  — -j ,  and  ak  is  the  factor  which  rational- 
3  y  a        8a* ' 
izes  it. 


r>       7*    2^a 

ReSUlL    -jr-r-  < 


3.  Rationalize  the  denominator  of 


Va 


4.  Rationalize  the  denominator  of  -r^-    Result, 


L.      7?*™  7/    Sv^ 


a  a 


5.  Reduce  -^to  a  form  having  a  rational  denominator. 
\a  

Result, 


a 


2        6         ,  V3 

— ,  -= — ,  and  — 

V3'  ^T  ^6l'  V6 


6.  Reduce   —=,  -^=,  -77=,  and  — -    to    forms    having 

3  5/7^ 


rational  denominators.  One  of  the  results  is  2^16. 

Suggestion.    ^  =  &*M  =  ^  =  ^  =  ^ 

V6       (6)ix(6)i         6  6         2 

Scholium. — This  process  is  equally  applicable  to  any  form  of 
radical  factor  in  the  denominator,  whether  monomial  or  polynomial. 


/v  ci  —  % 

7.  Rationalize  the  denominator  of 


Suggestion. 


\/a—x  __  (a—x)h  x  (a+x)i  __  yV— x* 
*Ja+x      (a+x)lx(a+x)i         a+x 
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3a 
8.  Reduce  — 3-      __  to  a  form  having  a  rational  denom- 

mator.  Result  — tt1-*  .,      * 


£24.  Prob.  6. — To  rationalize  the  denominator  of  a 
fraction  when  it  consists  of  a  binomial,  one  or  both  of  whose 
terms  are  radicals  of  the  second  degree. 

Rule. — Multiply  both  terms  of  the  fraction  by  the 
denominator  with  one  of  its  signs  changed. 

Demonstration. — This  rationalizes  the  denominator,  since  in  any 
case  it  gives  the  product  of  the  sum  and  difference  of  the  two 
terms  of  the  denominator,  which  being  equal  to  the  difference  of 
their  squares,  frees  either  or  both  from  radicals,  as  the  square  of  a 
square  root  is  rational. 

EXAMPLES. 

Ex.  1.  nationalize  the  denominator  of • 

a—vb 

Model  Solution. 

_                          a                  a(a+\/b)  cP+atJb 

Operation. -  K—— ^—    -  =  — — £— . 

a-^/b       (a-i/bXa+yfb)  a  ~h 

Explanation. — I  observe  that  a—  %/b  will  be  rationalized  by  mul- 
tiplying it  by  a+  \/b,  since  the  product  of  the  sum  and  difference 
of  two  quantities  is  the  difference  of  their  squares.  Hence  multi- 
plying both  term*  of  the  fraction,  so  as  not  to  alter  its  value,  I  have 

a— b  • 

Va  +  Vb 


2.  Rationalize  the  denominator  of 


Va—Vb 

Result, j < 

a— 0 
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3 

3.  Reduce  — -to  a  form  having  a  rational  denom- 

inator. 

D      ,.  3(2^/2  +  3^)       6V2  +  9V3           6\/2  +  9\/3 
Result, __ =  — =Ig —  or - 

4.  Eeduce —  to  a  form  having  a  rational  denorai* 

3-2V2 

nator.  Result,  4+  V%. 

1—V&    1  +  V2 


- »  _        /—j 


3  + a/5    2  +  V2 


5.  Rationalize    the    denominators  of 

3\/5— 2V2         ,  A/a+z—  Va^x 
— - _-  y  and  — == • 

2V5  —  \/l8  A/a  +  s+\/a— a? 

itawto,  2— \/5,  iV2,  9+fv/l6,  and  ^^""^ 

6.  Rationalize  the  denominator  of 

Vx*+z  +  l  —  \/&I-Z—l 

^/W+x+l  +  VaP—z—l 


Result, 


x+1 


FOR  REVIEW  OR  ADVANCED  COURSE. 

22o.  Prob.  7. — A  factor  may    be    found    which    will 
rationalize  any  binomial  radical. 

Demonstration. — If  the  binomial  radical  is  of  the  form  a/^ +  &)m* 

m  n—m 

or  («+&)«,  the  factor  is  (a+b)  w  ,  according  to  (2*3). 

It'  the  binomial  is  of  the  form  yo*+  ybr  or  a™ +6",  let  <v*  =  x. 
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J  J.  r 

and  ft"  =  y ;  whence  am  =  x1,  and  ft»  =  y.    Also  let  p  be  the  least 

common  multiple  of  m  and  n,  whence  a^  and  ty*  are  rational.  But 
afp  =  aTO,  and  y*  =  ft*.    If  now  we  can  find  a  factor  which  will  ren- 

«  r 

der  a?+yr,  af'^y?,  this  will  be  a  factor  which  will  render  a™  +  8*, 

m    in  . 

<vn±b*  which  is  rational.     To  find  the  factor  which  multiplied  by 

7?+yr  gives  of  ±  y^,  we  have  only  to  divide  the  latter  by  the  former. 

x,P±yrP 
Now —  =  &(p-1)—zBlP-2>yr+&(P-&)y2r--&(p--i)fpr+ ±yrip-i) 

(A),  the  +  sign  of  the  last  term  to  be  taken  when  p  is  odd,  and  the 
— -  sign  when  it  is  even  (126).  Therefore  afi^~l)—nf{^~2)yr+a^P^z>y2r 
— a^*>_4>y3r+  -  -  -  ±y,(P-l\is  a  factor  which  will  render  yV+y'ft' 

rational,  xf  being  understood  to  be  am,  and  y  =  ft*,  and  p  the 
L.  C.  M.  of  m  and  n. 

If  the  binomial  is  Jtfa*  —  >y/ftr,  the  factor  is  found  in  a  similar 
manner,  and  is  x«P-u+&(P-2>yr+x«p-3Yr+ +y(J»-1> 


EXAMPLES. 

Ex.  1.  Rationalize  Va+  \^b  or  ai+ftt. 

Solution. — In  this  example  «=1,  r=l,  f>=6,  «=#*,  and  y=ft* 
Hence  formula  (A)  becomes  as— a9fti  +  aiftf — aft+aiftf — ft*. 

This  factor  multiplied  into  a»+ft*  gives  a3— ft9,  as  the  rational- 
ized product. 

2.  Find  a  factor  which  will  rationalize  v^  —  V^  or 

Result,   e"  +  e**°vi  +  «¥**  +  e^v*  +  eW+eW + eW 

+e%v*t  +  e$v*£  +  e$v**~ +e*v*£ +v*r>  is  the  required  factor, 
and  the  expression  rationalized  is  e8— v9. 
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226.  Prob.  8. — A  Trinomial  of  the  form  Va+Vb  +  Vc 
may  be  transformed  into  an  expression  with  but  one  radical 
term  by  multiplying  it  by  itself  with  one  of  the  signs  changed, 

as  Va+Vb — Vc.  The  product  thus  arising  may  then  be 
treated  as  a  binomial  radical  by  considering  the  sum  of  the 
rational  terms  as  one  term,  and  the  radical  term  as  the  other. 

Thus,  {Va+Vo~+Vc)(Vra+Vb—  Vc)=a+b— c  +  Wab. 

Again,  [(a  +  b— c)  +  2Vab]  x  [(a  +  b— c)—  2Vab]  =  a2+b* 
+  c2—2ab—2bc—2ac,  a  rational  result. 

Ex.  1.  Rationalize  V8—VT— V3.  Result  4. 


BCnON    IV. 


COMBINATIONS    OF    RADICALS. 


ADDITION  AND   SUBTRACTION. 

227.  Prob.  1. — To  add  or  subtract  radicals. 

Rule. — If  the  radicals  are  similar  the  rides  already 
given  (72,  77)  are  sufficient.  If  they  are  not  similar 
make  them  so  by  (217-222),  and  combine  as  before. 
If  they  cannot  be  made  similar,  the  combinations  can 
only  be  indicated  by  connecting  with  the  proper  signs. 

Demonstration. — "When  the  radicals  are  similar  the  radical  factor 
is  a  common  quantity  and  the  coefficients  show  how  many  times  it 
is  taken.  Hence  the  sum,  or  difference,  of  the  coefficients,  as  the 
case  may  be,  indicates  how  many  times  the  common  quantity  is  to 
be  taken  to  produce  the  required  result. 

If  the  radicals  are  not  similar,  the  reductions  do  not  alter  their 
values ;  hence  the  sum  or  difference  of  the  reduced  radicals,  when 
they  can  be  made  similar,  is  the  sum  or  difference  of  the  radicals. 
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EXAMPLES. 


Ex.  1.  Add  Vl8  and  V242. 

Model  Solution. 

Operation.     ^18  =  3^2,  and  >y/242  =  11  V% 

.*.  <\/l8  +  V242  =  S^/:2  +  ll^/2  =  Ui/2. 


Explanation.  \/l8  =  \/9  x  2.  But  the  square  root  of  the  pro- 
duct equals  the  product  of  the  square  roots  ;  hence  y/§  x  2=3/>v/2. 
In  like  manner  ^242  =  ^121  x  2  =  11^2.  Therefore  ^18 
+  <\Z%A%  =  3<Y/2+ll/y/2.  But  three  times  any  quantity,  as  \/2, 
and  11  times  the  same  arc  14  times  that  quantity.    .\  3^2  +  11^2 

=  1V2. 


2.  Add  \/M3xy*  an(j  ^192^.  '  Sum,  17yVdx. 

3.  Add  ^500  and  ^108. 

4.  Add  Vctty  and  Vc?y.  Sum,  (a  +  c)Vy. 


5.  From  V605  take  the  V405.  2?tjf:,  2\/5. 

6.  Add  V606  and  —  V405. 

7.  Add  3\/|  and  2y  jj^ 

8.  From  3\/|  take  -2\/~  Diff.,  |VlO. 

V  5                    V  10  •"      5 

9.  What  is  the  sum  of  \     -  and  \ /«?  -4ns.,  «\/3. 

10.  What  is  the  difference  of    V2(M?  —  4a#  +  2a  and 

'/2aa**+4o&+2a?  ^4w5.,  2\/2a. 
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Why  should  no  sign  be  given  to  the  last  answer  ?  If  the  problem 
read,  From  *J%aaP— 4a«+2a  take  v/2aa;*+4aa!+2a,  why  would  the 
answer  be  —  2\/2o  ? 

11.  What  is  the  sum  of  (a— x)2  Vxy  and  (a+x)2Vxy  ? 

4ws.,  2(a2+z2)  Vxy. 

12.  What  is  the  difference  between  (a— x)2Vxy  and 
(a+a;)2VSy?  -4  ns.,  4aa%i. 

13.  Find  the  sum  of  8v/|,  a/60,  _2£\/l5,  and  a/|  • 

*  Swro,  4V3. 


14.  F™  ^  take  ^ 


Jtam  (s«-|)y  §■ 


rf 


15.  Add  0\A+[J]*  and  »v/l+[jf • 

Suggestions,    ay  1+ J  -  |*  =  a\/  1 + -«  =  a\/  ^— ^ 

=  atVaf +  &i.    In  like  manner  &/i/l+|  ^  1*  =  biVai+bi. 
.:  The  sum  is  (ai+b^Vai+bi  =  (at  +  &f)(af +&*)«  =  (al +bi)l. 

16.  Prom  (a— a)  Va2— x2  take  (a— a?)  y^^' 

Rem.,  (a— #— 1)  Va2—& 

17.  Add  and  -r •  5wti,  2a;. 


18.  Add  Vg+j+V*^  and  V^+i-V^i, 

Va^H-1  — Va^— 1  -v/^+1  +  ViC3— 1 
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MULTIPLICATION. 

228.  Prop.  1. — The  product  of  the  same  roots  of  two  or 
more  quantities,  equals  the  like  root  of  their  product. 

Demonstration. — That  is  tyx  x  tfy  =  yfiy.  This  is  evident 
from  the  fact  that  \/xy  signifies  that  xy  is  to  be  resolved  into  m 
equal  factors.  If  now  x  and  y  be  separately  resolved  into  m 
equal  factors  and  then  one  factor  from  each  be  taken  to  make  a 
group,  there  will  be  m  such  equal  groups  in  xy.  Thus  y/x  is  one 
of  the  m  equal  factors  of  x,  and  tyy  is  one  of  the  m  equal  factors 
of  y.  Hence  [tyx  x  %/y\  •  [fyx  x  tyy\  •  [tyx  x  tyy]  etc.,  to  m  fac- 
tors of  fyx  x  /y^y,  makes  up  xy.  Therefore  y/x  x  tyy  =  \/xy. 
(See  Arts.  205  and  202.) 


229.  Prop.  2. — Similar  Radicals  are  multiplied  by  multi- 
plying the  quantities  under  the  radical  sign  and  writing  the 
product  under  the  common  sign  ; 

Or  by  indicating  the  root  by  fractional  indices,  and,  for  the 
product,  talcing  the  common  number  with  an  index  equal  to  the 
sum  of  the  indices  of  the  factors. 

Demonstration.  1st.— Since  similar  radicals  are  the  same  root 
of  the  same  quantities,  as  tyx  x  tyx,  this  is  only  a  particular  case 
under  Prop.  1. 

2nd.  a?"»  x  x™  signifies  that  one  of  the  m  equal  factors  of  x  is  to  be 
multiplied  by  another  of  the  m  equal  factors,  or  by  itself.  This 
gives  2  of  the  m  equal  factors  of  x)  which  is  what  is  indicated 
by  aj"». 

230.  Prob.  2.— To  multiply  radicals. 

Role. — If  the  factors  have  not  the  same  index,  re- 
duce them  to  a  common  index,  and  then  multiply 
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the  numbers  under  the  radical  sign  and  write  the 
product  under  the  common  sign. 

Demonstration. — (This  is  the  same  as  Prop.  1.) 

EXAMPLES. 

Ex.  1.  What  is  the  product  of  V%  and  v^3  ? 

Model  Solution. 
Operation.     V  2  =  ^8,  and  \/d  =  \/9.    .-.  ^2x^3=^/8 

Explanation.  \/2  =  /y/8,  since  the  former  is  one  of  the  two 
equal  factors  of  2,  and  the  latter  is  three  of  the  dx  equal  factors 
of  2.  In  like  manner  ^3  =  \/9.  Consequently,  <\/2x  tyd  =  ^8 
x  tyd.  Now  since  the  product  of  the  same  root  of  two  numbers  is 
equal  to  the  like  root  of  the  product,  ty8  x  ^9  =  \^72. 

2.  Multiply  \/3ac  by  ffiac.  Prod.,  l^432aV. 

3.  Multiply  "sja—x  by  \/a—z. 

Prod.,  tya5— 5a^-hl0flW—  lOa^+Saa*— a5. 

4.  Multiply  a/-  by  a/ A.  prorf.,  *. 


5.  Multiply  ^3  by  ^3. 

Protf.,  3*+i  =  3 A  =  ^6561. 

6.  Multiply  fflbax  by  v^2oa?. 

Prorf.,  (2az)i?  =  tymtoiPaP. 

7.  Multiply  y/|  by  yj/l 

Prod.,  ^/|  =  |^4867 

8.  Multiply  %V%ax  by  2^y. 
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Suggestion. — Here  we  have  the  continuous  product  of  3,  \/2ax, 

3  ' 

2,  and  y  xy.     But,  lis  the  order  of  the  factors  is  immaterial,  we  may 
write  3  x  2  x  \/2ax  x  $/xy=6ty8a*xy. 

9.  Multiply  3a^|  by  tW±.  Prod.,  6^236196. 

10.  Multiply  5«*  by  3ai 

11.  Multiply  2Vab  by  3^. 

12.  Multiply  4tfi£*  by  5aiji 

13.  Multiply  3#%i  by  2.r^  and  represent  the  product 
without  fractional  exponents. 

14.  Multiply  \     -  by  \/  «  and  represent  the  product 
without  the  use  of  the  radical  sign  and  in  its  simplest  form. 

Prod.,   ~(9000)i 


i  .      ,i 


15.  Multiply  am  by  6*. 

Prod.,  arlfc  or,  yV*#m>  or  («nZ»m)n»". 


1     /=    ,       h;7.  ~      ,     Us; 


16.  Multiply  W5   by  i^'lO.  Prod.,  -^250. 

/CO  o 

17.  Multiply  atyz,  btfy,  and  c^2  together. 

Prod.,  abc^jnpyMPz™ 

18.  Show  that  2^9  x  16  =  16\/12. 

19.  Show  that  ^24  x  0^3  =  6VU. 

20.  Multiply  2\/a~— $Vb  by  3Va  +  2\/6. 

Operation. 

2  y«  —  3^ 

6a        —  9  V«* 
4-  4  Vaft  —  6ft 

6a        —  5  \/ab  —  6&,or  6(a— &)  — 5 yak 
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21.  Multiply  3  +  y/l  by  2-V5.  Prod.,  1— VlT. 

22.  Multiply  V2  +  1  by  y/%— 1.  Pra*.,  1. 

23.  Multiply  llV2-4<v/l5  by  V6  +  VE. 

Prod.,  2V3  — VlO. 

24.  Multiply  ^12  +  a/H)  by  ^^-V^.       Prorf.,  5. 


By  (aas)  Via+ yi9x  Via-yiS  =  V(ia+ yi9)(i2-vl9). 

25.  Multiply  a2-aV2  +  l  by  a2+«V2  +  l. 

Prorf.,  a*+l. 

26.  Expand  (^  +  1)(^— a:V3  +  l)  (^+a;\/3  +  l). 

Prod.,  ofi+l. 

27.  Multiply  3\/i5~7\/5  by  Vii4-2\/9i.    Prod,  34. 

28.  Multiply  v^+cv^  by  \/«— 6'V^. 

ProJ.,  a— c*&K 


DIVISION. 

£3i.  Prop. —  The  quotient  of  the  same  roots  of  two  quanti* 
ties  equals  the  like  root  of  their  quotient. 

Demonstration.— Let  m  be  any  integer  and  x  and  y  any  numbers ; 
we  are  to  prove  that  tyx+Wy,  or  £?  =  !•/?.     Now,  that  ^ 

=  4/  -  is  evident,  since  ^--  raised  to  the  wth  power,  that  is 

y  y  %y 

JC/x  x  \/x  x  tyx  x  a/x to  m  factors      x 

-^—. — — —  ~— — ^— = =  -  ;     whence    it    appears 

v  y  x  v  y  *  yy  x  v  y —  tow  factors    y 

mi~  i— 

that  ^^  is  the  with  root  of-  or  equals  {/--.    (Arts.  206,  209.) 

V^  y  Y  y 
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232.  Prob.  3— To  divide  Radicals. 

Rule. — //  the  radicals  are  of  the  same  degree, 
divide  the  number  under  the  sign  in  the  dividend 
by  that  under  the  sign  in  the  divisor,  and  affect  tJve 
quotient  withfhe  common  radical  sign. 

If  the  radicals  are  of  different  degrees,  reduce 
them  to  the  same  d.egree  before  dividing. 

Demonstration. — [Same  as  above;  or,  it  may  be  considered  ai 
the  converse  of  the  corresponding  case  in  multiplication.] 

EXAMPLES 

Ex.  1.  Divide  Vdtftf  by  \/2ay. 

Model  Solution. 
Operation.     y/daY  =  y/^Y,  and  ffiay  =  v/S5yi. 

.  V^V  _  \/V«Y  _  ySSy  _  •/w5y     1  ^t^^t 

"Jfay-W-9~V  W  ~r   —  =  2V482*y' 
Explanation. — Since  y/ZaY  =  \/%WY,  and  y/^ay  =  y/AaY 
-        -=-•    An"  Slnce  tn^  quotient  of  the  6th  root  of 


6, 
V 
8 


two  numbers  is  the  6th  root  of  their  quotient,  ^7-°-^  =  I/®*!*? , 

•  9  /27a4t/T 

which,  by  performing  the  operation  indicated,  becomes  y  — ,— ; 

and  by  reducing  so  that  the  number  under  the  radical  sign  shalJ 

have  the  integral  form,  this  becomes  -  ^482ay. 

2.  Divide  vT25*Aity  by  y/EtPxy.  Quot.,  5  y/az. 

3.  Divide  V3  by  #2.  Quot.,  d^  =  \#W*. 

4.  Divide  y  |  by  yh  Quot,  ^1944. 

5.  Divide  VZah*  by  \/%dh*.  Quot.,    v'iSA 

6.  Divide  \/72  by  V%.  Quot.,  #3. 
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7.  Divide  :/;%»  by  x^y*,  and  represent  the  quotient  with- 
out fractional  or  negative  exponents.  Quot.,  \/  — 

8.  Divide  2±Vay  by  6\/^f. 


* 


Suggestion.    — -^^  =  4 -^ -JL  -  4;-^J^  ==  4|/ -^  =  4i/ - 

^4^a=-Ty-i. 

9.  Divide  125v/^y8  by  25 fyx*y2,  representing  the  quo- 
tient without  the  radical  sign.  Quot.,  bx*y*. 

10.  Divide  V~6  by  tyi.  (M-,  V3\/2. 

11.  Divide  20^200  by  4v"2.  Quot,  5^5. 


12.  Divide 


vl  *  Vs 


13.  Divide  £\/£  by  V2  +  3V|. 
Suggestions.     y2  +  3V^  =  2VT  +  3V4  =  5\/f    Whence 


14.  Divide  WW-*  by  ^o=».  Quot.,  Va  +  b. 

15.  Divide  («Wc)*  by  (ab)i  Quot.,  atybc. 

16.  Divide  200  by  V40.  <M->  10\/i0^  or  (10)*. 

17.  Divide  aV%—  Vbz+a\/y-~  Vby  by  Vx+Vy. 
Suggestion. — Observe  that  a  <y/x—  y/bx+a  \/y—  \/by  =  a  (\/a; 

+  Vy)—  \/b(Vx+  Vy)  =  («— \/&)  ( V* +  VV)- 

18.  Divide  a  +  &— c  +  2\/a6  by  Va  +  Vb—Vc. 
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Operation. 

a  +  %y/ab  f-  b  —  c  |  y/a  +  \/b  —  \/e 
a  +     y/ab  —  \/<ic      y/a  +  y/b  +  yo 

\/aJ  +  b  +  y/ac  —  c 
y/ab  +  5  —  V^ 


<\/ac  +  V^5  ""  c 


19.  Divide  bVcfi^l?  by  rt\/(a  +  *)2. 

20.  Divide  VcP—x2  by  a— a?.  (Jwotf.,  \  /  — — ;• 

21.  Divide  m^— [  by  ^ _ -.     ^  ^_j. 


involution. 

£#.?.  Prob.  4.— To  raise  a  radical  to  any  power. 

Rule.  — Involve  the  coefficient  to  the  required  power, 
and  also  the  quantity  under  the  radical  sign,  writing 
the  latter  under  the  given  sign. 

Demonstration.— This  results  directly  from  the  principles  of 
multiplication  of  radicals  (230).  Thus,  to  raise  a tfb  to  the  with 
power,  is  to  take  m  factors  of  a  \/b,  which  gives  «y' b  x  a$b  x  a^b, 
etc.,  to  m  factors.    But  as  the  order  of  the  factors  is  immaterial 

(§5)  this  may  be  written  aaa to  m  factors  x  \/b  x  %b  x  tfb  to 

m  factors.      But  aaa to  m  factors  is  by  notation  amy  and 

tfbx  ybx  ^/b  -  -  -  to  m  factors  is  by  (230)  v^.     .*•  The  wth 
power  of  atfb  is  am^I/n.    q  e.  d. 

EXAMPLES. 
Ex.  1.  Raise  \y/\  to  the  :>rd  power. 
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Model  Solution. 

Operation.  _(i  Vl)8  =  Wl •  Wh  Wi  =  i  •  i  '  i  x  Vi '  Vf 
Vf  =  *V  Vt*t  or  yfc  Vt  =  irhrViO- 

Explanation.— The  cube  of  |  Vi  is  a  product  three  factors  each 
=  J  Vl;  but  as  tQe  order  of  the  factors  is  immaterial  this  may  be 
considered  as  3  factors  each  —  £,  or  ^,  and  3  factors  each  =  y'f , 

or  f  VI-      Hence   ft  v7  j)»  =^x|  vf  =  if*  Vf      which   by 
removing  the  denominator  from  under  the  radical  sign  becomes 

2.  Raise  2\/3a2b  to  the  second  power. 


3.  Eaise  ^V^y  to  the  5th  power. 

4.  Eaise  —  3\/ ~  to  the  3rd  power. 

5.  Square  3— \/2.  Square,  11— 6  V^. 

6.  Cube  V2—V3.  Cube,  11^—9^/3. 

7.  Cube  2\/^— y. 

Cube,  8(z—y)Vz—y,  or  8(a-— y)l. 

234.  Cor. — To  raise  a  radical  to  a  power  whose  index  is 
the  index  of  the  root,  is  simply  to  drop  the  radical  sign. 

Thus,  the  square  of  yab  is  ab,  the  cube  of  v  2u^y  is  2x*y, 

the  square  of  V— 2azb  is  —  2a3b,  the  5th  power  of  ^a2— ^ 
is  a2— J2. 

Scholium. — This  process  of  involution  is  a  special  case  under 

(IM). 

EVOLUTION. 

£#5.  Prob.  5. — To  extract  any  required  root  of  a  mono- 
mial radical. 

Rule. — Extract  the  root  of  the  coefficient,  and  of  the 
quantity  under  the  radical  sign,  separately,  affecting 
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the  latter  with  the  given  radical  sign.     Reduce  the 
result  to  its  simplest  form. 

Demonstration — The  nth  root  of  atyb,  signifies  one  of  the  n 
equal  factors  of  atyb.  Hence  if  we  resolve  a  into  n  equal  factors, 
and  ^J,  into  n  equal  factors,  a  group  consisting  of  one  from  each 
is  tae  nth  root  of  aty'b.     Thus  one  of  the  n  equal  factors  of  a  is 

\/a,  and  of  %b\  V  $b,  for  V^&x  V^&x  \/ $b- -- to n factors, 

is  V^bb'b'b  to~n  factors  =  %/b  (233,  234).     If  now  we  take  a 

group  consisting  of  one  from  each  set  of  factors,  that  is  <\faV  y^b, 

we  have  the  nth  root  of  a  ty  5,  since  we  have  one  of  its  n  equal 
factors.     Q.  e.  d. 

EXAMPLES. 


Ex.  1.  What  is  the  3rd  root  of  W3a*x? 

Model  Solution. 

Operation.    ^4  ^Wx  =  y/lV^Wx  =  tyi^/Wi  . 
=  ^16  ty3a*x  =  ^48^. 


Explanation. — The  cube  root  of  4y'8a8a?  is  one  of  the  3  equav 
factors  which  compose  it.  In  order  to  find  this,  I  resolve  each  of 
the  two  factors  4  and  ^8a*x  into  3  equal  factors,  and  take  one  of 
each.  4  resolved  into  3  equal  factors  becomes  ^/i  x  \/4  x  \Z4. 
(A  process  which  in  reality  is  only  indicated.)   In  like  manner  >y/3a9a;, 

resolved  into  3  equal  factors  becomes  V  fyikfx  x  ^lSa9x  x  \/?Ui*.i 

or  Vf/3a*xx  V  fyZaFxx  V$Sa*x  since  the  root  of  the  product 
equals  the  product  of  the  roots.     Now  taking  one  factor  out  of  each 

of  these  groups  I  have  \/4  V  <\/3a*x,  and  as  three  such  factors  could 

be  formed  from  the  number,  y^V  ^Sa^xhthecnbeTootof^^/Sa^x. 
But  this  expression  can  be  reduced  to  a  more  simple  form,  by  observ . 
ing  first  that  the  square  root  of  the  cube  root  is  the  6th  root,  and  then 

reducing  <y/4  to  the  same  radical  form.  Thus  I  have  ^4  V  y/fia*x 
=  y/lk^/Wx  =  y/lQ  y$a*x  =  ^/48a3*  by  (233). 
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2.  Extract  the  cube  root  of  VaW.  Root,  x*Jc?. 


3.  Extract  the  square  root  of  32<v/l92o8#2. 

Suggestion.— The  square  root  of  32^192^?  =  4\/2  x  <\/l92aV 
4  a/2  x  2a^8oV  =  8«y  2^3«V  =  8a  \/sty  Z^=Ba^/%4^^. 

4.  Extract  the  cube  root  of  '-giz^b. 

o 

5.  Extract  the  4th  root  of  Wa2Vx.  Root,  %Vate. 


6.  Extract  the  cube  root  of  (a+x)Va+x. 

Root,  Va-\-%. 

7.  Extract  the  cube  root  of  o\/o*  Root,  ^s/Za. 

8.  Extract  the  square  root  of  s\/o-  Root,  ^ &2. 

230*  Scholium. — This  operation  is  but  a  special  case  of  affecting 
a  quantity  mth  any  given  exponent  (194),  and  the  examples  may  be 
performed  according  to  the  rule  there  given.  Thus,  to  extract  the 
cube  root  of  8\/&w?9 ;  putting  it  in  the  form  8  x  (3ax*)h  and  divid- 
ing exponents  by  3  (multiplying  by  J)  we  have  8l(3oa?2)l  =  %$/3ax'\ 
The  pupil  may  solve  the  following  in  this  manner : 

9.  Extract  the  5th  root  of  V^x10. 

Suggestion.  \/32aj!0  =  (32)ix*.  Multiplying  exponents  by  ^  wo 
have  (32)™*;.  But  (32)™  =  V(32)i  =  y/\  .-.  ^a/32^  =  x \/2. 
But  the  most  simple  way  to  solve  this  particular  case  is  V  /y/32xlu 
=  V^/32^75  =  y^  =-  x^/%.    Or  by  the  rule  given  (235). 


10.  Extract  the  square  root  of  \/49a2. 

11.  Extract  the  cube  root  of  64^8a6. 
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12.  Extract   the  5th  root  of  486a  v^2.  Boot,  sV%a. 


FOR  REVIEW  OR  ADVANCED  COURSE. 

237.  Frob.  6. — To  extract  the  square  root  of  a  binomial, 
«ne  or  both  of  whose  terms  are  radicals  of  the  second 
degree. 

Solution.  —Such   binomials  have  either  the  form  a  ±  n^/b  or 

m\/a  ±  n^b.  Now  observing  that  (x  ±  y)*  —  x9  ±  2a?y  +  ya,  we  see 
that  if  we  can  separate  the  first  term  of  any  such  binomial  surd  into 
two  parts  the  square  root  of  the  product  of  which  shall  be  £  the 
other  term,  these  two  parts  may  be  made  the  first  and  third  terms 
of  a  trinomial  (corresponding  to  xi  +  2xy-\-y9)^  and  the  middle  term 
being  the  second  term  of  the  given  binomial,  the  square  root  will 
be  the  sum  or  difference  of  the  square  roots  of  the  parts  into  which 
the  first  term  is  separated. 


EXAMPLES. 

Ex.  1.  Extract  the  square  root  of  87— 12\/42. 

Solution. — Let  x  =  one  of  the  parts  into  which  87  is  to  be  sepa- 
rated, and  87—*  the  other.  Then  we  have  V#(87— «)  =  —  6\/42, 
or  squaring,  Wlx—z*-  =  1512,  or  x1— Six  =  —1512.     ,\    x  =  63  or 

24,  and  we  have  ^87-12^/42  =  V63-12V42  +  24.  Now  V«3 
=  3  \f*l  and  \/24  =  2  \/6,  and  as  the  middle  terra  of  the  trinomial 
is  negative  and  twice  the  product  of  these  roots,  its  square  root  is 

3  v^-aV**.    (1W.) 

2.  Extract  the  square  root  of  3\/6  +  2\/l2. 

Suggestion.  3y^  is  to  be  separated  into  two  parts.  Let  them 
be  *  and  3\/6—  x.    Then  a?(3\/5— «)  =  12.     Whence  x  =  2\/6  or 

V6,  and  Vs^6  +  2\/l2=VWQ  +  WiZ  +  ^=  V2^/$  +  V^/i 
=  ^24 +  #6. 
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3.  Extract  the  square  root  of  12— \/l40. 

Root,  V7—V&. 

4.  Extract  the  square  root  of  11  +  6a/2. 

5.  Extract  the  square  root  of  13  4-  2\/30. 


6.  Extract  the  square  root  of  ax — 2aVax— a9. 

Suggestion. — Letting  y  be  one  of  the  parts  into  which  ax  is  to  be 
•eparated,  the  equation  from  which  its  value  is  found  is  y*  —  axy 
=  —  o9(occ— a?)  or  —  a*z+xA.    Whence  y  =  ax— a*  or  a1,  and  the 

parts  are  ax— a1  and  a2.     Hence  V az—2a\/ax— a* 

=  V  (ax— a9)— %ay/ax— d*  +  a*  =  ^ax—ai—^/da  or  a—^ax—a\ 

7.  Extract  the  square  root  of  2a  +  2\/a2— V. 


IMAGINARY  QUANTITIES. 

238.  An  Imaginary  Quantity  is  an  indicated  even  root 
of  a  negative  quantity,  or  any  expression,  taken  as  a  whole, 
which  contains  such  a  form  either  as  a  factor  or  a  term. 

Thus  \/^b,  V^a2,  W^,  2+V^i,  ^6,  3-V^I, 
etc.,  are  imaginary  quantities. 

230.  Scholium  I. — It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  snch  expres- 
sions are  in  any  proper  sense  more  unreal  than  other  symbols.  The 
term  Impossible  Quantities  should  not  be  applied  to  them  :  it  con- 
veys a  wrong  impression.  The  limits  of  this  work  prevent  anything 
more  than  a  mere  explanation  of  the  method  of  multiplying  or 
dividing  one  imaginary  of  the  second  degree  by  another. 

240.  Scholium  2. — A  curious  property  of  these  symbols,  and 
one  which  for  some  time  puzzled  mathematicians,  appears  when 
we  attempt  to  multiply  \/—a  by  \/—a.  Now  the  square  root  of 
any  quantity  multiplied  by  itself,  should,  by  definition,  be  the 
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quantity  itself;  hence  y^ax  ^/—a  =  —a.  But  if  we  apply  the 
process  of  multiplying  the  quantities  under  the  radicals  we  have 

V~ °x  V—a  =  V^a  =  +ai  as  weN  as  — a-  What  then  is  the 
product  of  \/— ax  \/— o?  Is  it  —a,  or  is  it  both  +a  and  —a? 
The  true  product  is  —  a ;  and  the  explanation  is,  that  Va*  is,  in 
general,  +a  or  —a.  But  when  we  know  what  factors  were  multi- 
plied together  to  produce  a1,  and  the  nature  of  our  discussion  limits 
us  to  these,  the  sign  of  ^a%  is  no  longer  ambiguous ;  it  is  the  same 
as  was  its  root. 


241.  Prop.—  Every  imaginary  term  of  the  second  degree 
(and  in  fact  of  every  other  degree)  can  be  reduced  to  the  form 

mV — 1  in  which  m  is  not  imaginary,    m  may  be  rational 
or  surd. 

Demonstration. — Let  \Z~aj  represent  any  such  expression.  Then 
/y/— x  =  '\/cc(—  1)  =  <\/%<\/—l,  which  is  the  required  form. 

242.  Scholium  3.  —  By  means  of  this  proposition  and  the 
property  noticed  in  Sch.  2,  the  multiplication  and  division  of 
imaginaries  is  effected. 

EXAMPLES. 

Ex.  1.  Multiply  W^3  by  2\/^2. 

Operation.  4  V1^  =  4Y/8x  \/^l.  Also  2  y/^i  =  2  ^2 
x  V-l.  Hence  4  V^  x  2  \/^2  =  2x4v/3x  ^x  V— 1 
x  yC^  =  8  \/^x  \/--i  x  \/--i  =  — BV^,  since  \/^l  x  V^ 

2.  Multiply  Sv^  by  4tV^3.        Prod.,  — 12\/l5\ 

3.  Multiply  \/— i?  by  V^y2.  Prod.,  —xy* 

4.  Multiply  2V=:9  by  Z*f^L  Prod,  —36. 

5.  Multiply  2V=I6,  SV^,  3^^  together. 

Prod.,  —fflV&V—l,  or  —  eoV1^. 
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6.  Multiply  24  +V~=:U)  by  24— V11"^. 

Suggestion. — We  have  here  the  product  of  the  sum  and  difference 
of  two  quantities  which  equals  the  difference  of  their  squares.    I  Ience 

(24  +  V3^)  x  (24-/v/:l49)  =  (24)2-('v/:i49)a=576-(-49)=576 
+  49  =  625. 


7.  Divide  V—T6  by  V—4. 

Operation.      <\/—lG  =  4  \/--l»  ^d  \/^4  =  2  V—l.     Hence 
V^g  =  4y3I  =  ^ 

^~\      2<v/-l 

Scholium. — A  superficial  view  of  the  case  might  lead  one  to  think 
that  the  quotient  was  ±2.     Thus,  noticing  that  the  radicals  are 

similar,  he  might  conclude  that  —  =  4/  ~—.  =  \/i  =  ±2 ,  an 

V-  4      r    -  4 
incorrect  result. 

3 


8.  Divide  6\/^3  by  2V— 4.  QuoL,  WS. 

9.  Divide  -\/^T  by  -GV^.  <M->  ^V3. 

10.  Divide  l  +  V11!  by  1  — y^. 

Operation. — Writing  the  example  thus ^-r^—  •  and  raultiply- 

1  —  >\/ — 1 

ing  both  terms  of  the  fraction  by  1  +  V  —  1  there  results,  (see  Ex.  6) 
l-(-l)       """  2       -  V     1. 
The  example  may  also  be  performed  thus : 


1  +  V~l  I  -  v^-i  +  l 

Since  1  divided  by  —  V^l  gives  \/^l,  as  —  \/^Ix<y/— 1 
1. 
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SYNOPSIS    FOR    REVIEW. 

Power. — Degree  Of.  J  ScH  i._p0wers  and  Roots  correlative. 

Root.-Degree  of.    J  **•  *-»*««•  <**»,  etc. 

Exponent  j  *'  +  ^^^     {  Cor.  Transferring  a  factor  in  a  fracv 

op  Index.  (3*  _ 


2.  +  Fraction 
Int.  obFb. 


■J 


tion  from  one  term  to  another. 


Radical.  - 


j  Rational. 
^^  1 Irrational. 


IMAGINARY. 
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i  * 


CO 

I- 

o 
o 


o 


i 


CO 
CC 
LU 

o 


Sim.  Rads.     Rationalization.    To  affect  with  Exponents. 
I  n  vol  ution.     Evolution.    Calculus  of  radicals. 
Prob.  I.     To  any  power.    Rule.    Dem.    (tor.— Signs. 


Prob.  2.     To  affect  with  Exponents.  Rule.  Dem.* 


(1.  +m. 
n 


8.  -»»or  — 


m 

n 


Prob.  3.     Binomial  Formula. 


(  Cor.  1.— Terminates. 
Cor.  2.— Number  of  Terms. 
Cor.  8.— Coefficients. 
Cor.  4.— Exponents  in  ea.  term. 
Cor.  5.— Rule. 
Car.  6.— (a— 6>w'. 


O 

O 
UJ 


Prob.   I.     Roots  of  Perfect  Powers. 
Rule.    Dem. 


(  Sch.— Signs. 
Cor.  1.— Same  as  (198). 
Cor.  2.— R.  of  Prod.  =  Prod. 

of  Roots. 
Cor.  8— R.  of  Quot.  =  Quot 

of  Roots. 


Prob.   2.     Square  Root  of  Poly.    Rule.    Dem 


I 


Prob.  3. 
Prob.  4. 

Prob.  5. 

Prob.  6. 
i^Prob.  7. 


Square  Root  of  Dec.  No.    Rule.    Dem.  j       *   * 


Sch.  1. 
Sch.  2. 


Cube  Root  of  Poly.    Rule.    Dem.  \ 

i  Sch.  1. 
Cube  Root  of  Dec.  No.    Rule.    Dem.  <  Sch.  2. 

(  Sch.  8. 

Any  Root  whose  index  composed  of  factors,  2  or  3. 

Any  Root    Solution.    Genera!  Scholium. 
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'  Prob.  I.      Rsmuvi!  factor-    Bulb.  I  fkHi.  I 


ft-™ 


(to-.  Den  or 
c!c  Rout.  Dtm. 
Rule     Dan 


untiniied. 
npleal  forni- 


Prob.  2. 
Prob.  3. 

Prob.  4.     Toeomn 
Prob.   5.      Toratioi 
Prob.  6.      To  rationalize  Binomial  JJrmominnror.    Run.    Dem 
Prop.   I.       To  rationalize  any  binomial.    Dem. 
Prjp.  2.      To  rationalize  anj  trinomial,    flu, 
'  Prob.- 1.      To  add  and  nubtract.    Rplb.    Dem. 
dfProp.  I.       prudnct  of  roots  =  equal  rool  of  product.    Dtm. 
=  <  Prop.  2.      Similar  Radical,  bow  multiplied,    flm. 
X   '  Prob.   2.      To  m  nil  i  ply  Radicate    Hum.    Dem. 

Rule.    Dem. 

Prob.  4.     Involorlon  of  Radical*.    Run.    Dtm.    Sch. 
Prob.  5.      Evnlntlonuf  Radicals.    Rule.    Dem. 
.  Prob.  6.      Va*  Vt>  and  y/  Va*  Vb,  ele. 


Definitions.  j  ^  s 

-Reason 

"fmrn 

c. 

Prob 

1. 

To  add  o 

Mlhtract. 

Hon. 

ZJwn 

Prob 

2. 

Tomnlllpty.    lin.7 

Prob 

3 

To  divide 

Run. 

Dan. 

Teat  Questions. — By  what  must  numerator  and  denominator  of 


K)' 


be  multiplied  tii  reduce  it  to  a  simple  fraction  ?    Give  tlic 


various  Bignincations  of  an  exponent.  Perform  the  operation 
\/2  x  tyi,  and  explain  the  process.  Repeat  the  Binomial  Formula, 
and  by  meana  of  it  expand  (1— aPp.     Demonstrate  the  rales  for 

a  +■  &r —  •Jo'  +  *,;c°     V**  +  iW—  a 
Hquare  and  cube  root.  Show  that ■     - — — = . 

a  -  ftr  +  y  «'  +  6V  Jj: 

What  sign  is  given  to  a  square  rool?  Why  r  To  a  cube  root? 
Why  ?    What  is  the  value  ofs*? 

[Nota  — Here  ends  the  subject  of  Literal  Arithmetic.  The  student 
Is  now  prepared  for  the  study  of  Algebra,  properly  so  called  ;  t.  «., 
The  Scknee  •>/ the  Equation.] 


PART    II. 


LGEBRA. 


HAPTEN  I 


m 


Section  i. 


EQUATIONS  WITH   ONE   UNKNOWN   QUANTITY. 


DEFINITIONS. 


1.  An  Equation*  is  an  expression  in  mathematical 
symbols,  of  equality  between  two  numbers  or  sets  ot 
numbers. 

Illustration.    &c  —  2aay  =  — ^-  is  an  equation  because  it  is 


an  expression  of  equality  between  t&— -2a?y  and 


5-3ya 
2 


2.  Algebra  is  that  branch  of  Pure  Mathematics  which 
treats  of  the  nature  and  properties  of  the  Equation  and  of 


*  Do  not  pronounce  this  word  "  Eqnazion."    For  this  common  error  there  is  no 
authority.    "  Equashun  "  is  the  correct  pronunciation. 
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its  use  as  an  instrument  for  conducting    mathematical 
investigations. 

3.  The  First  Member  of  an  equation  is  the  part  on 
the  left  hand  of  the  sign  of  equality.  The  Second 
Member  is  the  part  on  the  right 

4.  A  Numerical  Equation  is  one  in  which  the 
known  quantities  are  represented  hy  decimal  numbers ;  as 
12a;2— Sx  =  48. 

5.  A  Literal  Equation  is  one  in  which  some  or  all 

of  the  known   quantities  are   represented   by  letters;  as 

4gz*— 2 
a#— c+3oy  =  — - — • 

6.  The  Degree  of  an  Equation  is  determined  by 
the  highest  number  of  unknown  factors  occurring  in  any 
term. 

Illustration,  ax—lx*  =  c+x3,  is  of  the  3rd  degree ;  a*x—4x  =  12 
is  of  the  1st  degree ;  x*y*  =  18  is  of  the  4th  degree,  etc. 

7.  A  Simple  Equation  is  an  equation  of  the  first 
degree. 

Illustration.    y  =  ax+b  is  a  simple  equation,  as  also  is 


2 


+4x  =  =x+5. 


8.  A  Quadratic    Equation  is   an   equation   of   the 
second  degree. 

.9.  A  Cubic  Equation  is  an  equation  of  the  third 
degree.    A  Biquadratic  is  one  of  the  fourth  degree. 

10.  Equations    above    the    second    degree    are   called 
Higher  Equations. 
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TRANSFORMATION    OP    EQUATIONS, 

11.  To  Transform  an  Equation  is  to  change  its 
form  without  destroying  the  equality  of  the  members. 

12.  There  are  four  principal  transformations  of  simple 
Equations  containing  one  unknown  quantity,  viz. :  Clearing 
of  Fractions,  Transposition,  Collecting  Terms,  and  Dividing 
by  the  coefficient  of  the  unknown  quantity. 

13.  These  transformations  are  based  upon  the  following 

AXIOMS. 

Axiom  1. — Any  operation  which  does  not  affect  the  value 
of  a  term  or  member,  may  be  performed  upon  that  term  or 
member  without  destroying  the  Equation. 

Axiom  2. — If  both  members  of  an  Equation  are  increased 
or  diminished  alike,  the  equality  is  not  destroyed. 


14.  Prob. — To  clear  an  Equation  of  Fractions. 

Rule. — Multiply  each  member  by  the  least  or  lowest 
common  multiple  of  all  the  denominators. 

Demonstration. — This  process  clears  the  Equation  of  fractions, 
since,  in  the  process  of  multiplying  any  particular  fractional  term, 
its  denominator  is  one  of  the  factors  of  the  L.  C.  M.  by  which  we 
are  multiplying;  hence  dropping  the  denominator  multiplies  by 
this  factor,  and  then  this  product  (the  numerator)  is  multiplied  by 
the  other  factor  of  the  L.  C.  M. 

'    This  process  does  not  destroy  the  Equation,  since  both  members 
are  increased  or  diminished  alike. 

EXAMPLES. 

xxx       %%  -4-  3 
Ex.  1.  Clear  the  equation  o  +  3  +  «  =  ""3"  of  fractions- 

Model  Solution.  6  is  the  L.  C.  M.  of  2, 3, 6,  and  3,  the  denomina- 
tors. Now,  it  is  evident  that,  if  the  first  member  of  this  equation  is 
equal  to  the  second,  6  times  the  first  member  is  equal  to  6  times  the 
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second;  hence  I  can  multiply  each  member  by  6  and  not  destroy 
the  equality. 
Therefore  taking  the  equation 

x      x     #__2a?+3 
2  +  3  +  6~~      3     ' 

and  multiplying  each  member  by  6, 1  have 

Zx+2x+x  =  4x+G. 

x 
The  operation  is  performed  thus :  2  times  -  is  a?;  and  3  times  x  is 

2 

x  x 

3g.     3  times  -  is  x:  and  2  times  x  is  2x.     6  times  -is  x.     Hence  6 
3  o 

times  the  first  member  is  3x  +  2x + x. 

3  times  — —  is  22+3;  and  2  times  22+3  is  4*+ 6.     Hence  6 
3 

times  the  second  member  is  4z+6. 

Thus  the  denominators  have  all  been  caused  to  disappear  without 
destroying  the  equality  of  the  members  of  the  equation,  as  both 
have  been  increased  alike. 

Illustration. — An  equa- 
tion is  aptly  compared  to 
a  pair  of  scales  with  equal 
arms,  balanced  by  weights 
in  the  two  pans. 

Now,  if  the  weights  in 

the  scale  pans  balance  each 

other,  that  is,  are  equal,  and 

we  multiply  the  weights 

in  each  pan  by  6  (or  any  other  number),  the  balance  (equality)  will 

still  be  preserved.     Or,  if  we  increase  or  decrease  the  weights  in 

both  pans  equally  y  the  balance  (equality)  will  not  be  destroyed. 

2.  Clear  -= _  +  i  =       0f  fractions. 

o  4  Z 

Result,  &r— 15z+12  =  66. 

3.  Clear  10+  X"T    =  -~^—3x  of  fractions. 

O  A 

Result,  100 +  4z— 10  =  5+5z— 30s. 

A    ni       x—l      x—2  3x— 1   ,   4— a?    „,  ' 

4.  Clear  — ^ —  +x  =  — 1 — —  of  fractions. 

A  O  DO 
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Suggestion.  — The  multiplier  is  6.  In  multiplying  the  second  term, 

j. g 

— — ,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  —  sign  preceding  this 
o 

compound  term,  shows  that  the  term  as  a  whole  is  to  be  subtracted. 

Hence  when  this  term  is  written  without  any  mark  of  aggregation, 

its  signs  are  to  be  changed,  as  in  removing  terms  from  a  bracket 

preceded  by  u  minus  sign.     The  equation  cleared  of  fractions  is 

3a?— 8 — 2  s  +  4  +  Qx  =  dx  —  1  +  8 — 2x.     Why  are  not  the  signs  changed 

4 — x  x — 2 

in  the  last  term,  — — -  ?   Are  all  the  signs  changed  in  the  terfn  ? 

o  3 

Yes.     What  becomes  of  the  —  sign  before  this  fraction  in  the  given 

example  ?    It  is  dropped  after  the  operations  signified  by  it  have 

been  expressed  in  detail.     We  might  write  the  equation  cleared  of 

fractions  thus :  3.r— 3— (2a?— 4)  +  6a?  =  8a?— 1  +  8— 2x,  the  term  %x— 4 

being  still  taken  in  the  aggregate.    Now  removing  the  parenthesis 

(give  the  reason)  we  have  3x— 3— 2a;+4  +  6a;  =  3a?— 1  +  8— &c,  as 

above. 

Neglect  to  make  this  change   of  signs  is  one  of  the 
most  common  mistakes  of  beginners. 


5.  Clear 1 s  =  4c 5 —  of  fractions. 

in      am      in2  cnn 

Result,  ahnx+amx—atx  =  4a3#w8— Smx+mn. 

or        cr      S        n 

6.  Clear  -  —  — ^—  =  ~  of  fractions. 

4  2  6 

Result,  Sx— 6a +18  =  2a. 

7.  Clear  ^ ^— 7-  +  -0  =  1  —  x  of  fractions. 

oa        Zao       a4 

Result,  4abx—3ax+3a  +  l&b  =  6a*b—6a*bz. 

8.  Clear ^  —  x  -\ ,  = ,  —  1  of  fractions. 

a— 0  a  +  o      a  +  o 

Suggestion. — The  multiplier  is  a9— &9. 

Result,  ax+bx—a2x  +  V*x  +  3a—3b  =  (a— S)2— a*+P. 
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9.  Clear  =  — — -  of  fractions. 

x—c      x-\-2c 

Result,  ax  +  2ac—bx—2bc  =  ax+bx—ac—bc. 

2x  x 

10.  Clear  —  =  3  +  ^ 7  of  fractions. 

a— 2b  2a— b 

Result,  iax—2bx  =  GaZ—lbab  +  GP+ax^bx. 


TRANSPOSITION. 

15.  Transposing  a  term  is  changing  it  from  one 
member  of  the  equation  to  the  other  without  destroying 
the  equality  of  the  members. 


16.  Prob. — To  transpose  a  term. 

Rule. — Drop  it  from  the  member  in  which  it  stands 
and  insert  it  in  the  other  member  with  its  sign 
changed. 

Demonstration. — If  the  term  to  be  transposed  is  + ,  dropping  it 
from  one  member  diminishes  that  member  by  the  amount  of  the 
term,  and  writing  it  with  the  —  sign  in  the  other  member,  takes 
its  amount  from  that  member ;  hence  both  members  are  diminished 
alike,  and  the  equality  is  not  destroyed.     (Repeat  Axiom  2.) 

2nd.A--If  the  term  to  be  transposed  is  — ,  dropping  it  increases  the 
member  from  which  it  is  dropped,  and  writing  it  in  the  other 
member  with  the  +  sign  increases  th&t  member  by  the  same  amount ; 
and  hence  the  equality  is  preserved.     (Repeat  Axiom  2.) 

EXAMPLES. 
Ex.  1.  Given  the  equation  3  +  2x— 5  =  12— kc  to  trans- 
pose so  that  all  the  terms  containing  the  unknown  quantity, 
xy  shall  stand  in  the  first  member  and  the  known  terms  in 

the  second  member. 

Model  Solution. 
Operation.        3  +  2x— 5  =  12^4s 

2x+4x  =  12—8  +  5 
Explanation. — Dropping  3  from  the  first  member  diminishes  that 
member  by  3 ;  hence  to  preserve  the  equality.  I  subtract  3  from  the 
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second  member,    or  indicate  the  subtraction  by  writing  it  in  the 
second  member  witli  the  —  sign.     Thus  the  term  3  is  transposed. 

Dropping  —5  from  the  first  member  increases  that  member  by  5 ; 
and  hence  to  preserve  the  equality  I  add  5  to  the  second  member. 
Thus  the  term  —5  is  transposed. 

Dropping  —  4#  from  the  second  member  increases  that  member  by 
4x ;  hence  I  increase  the  first  member  by  adding  Ax  to  it,  and  thus 
preserve  the  equality. 

I  have  thus  arranged  the  terms  so  that  all  those  containing  the 
unknown  quantity  stand  in  the  first  member,  and  all  known  terms 
in  the  second  member ;  and  yet  I  have  preserved  the  equality. 

Illustration. — This  operation  can  be  illustrated  by  the  scales  on 
page  214.  Suppose  the  positive  terms  to  represent  weights  and  the 
negative  terms  some  forces  lifting  on  the  scale-pans.  [Since  the  + 
and  —  terms  represent  quantities  opposed  in  effects.]  Taking  the 
3  from  the  first  member  corresponds  to  taking  off  so  much  weight. 
This  can  be  compensated,  so  as  to  keep  the  scales  in  equilibrium,  by 
applying  a  lifting  power  of  3  to  the  other  side,  which  is  symbolized 
by  —3  on  that  side.  Again  taking  —5  from  the  first  member  is 
like  taking  away  a  lifting  power  ol*  5,  which  can  Decompensated  by 
putting  a  weight  of  5  on  the  other  side  (  +  5).  In  like  manner  the 
transposition  of  any  term  can  be  illustrated.  In  fact  all  operations 
upon  equations  can  be  illustrated  in  a  similar  way. 

In  the  following  examples  transpose  the  unknown  terms  to  the 
first  member  and  the  known  to  the  second. 

2.  Given  5x— 12a  +  3c— 2x  =  4a*— 2#+4a  to  transpose 
as  above. 

Result,  5z—2x—4:X+2x  =  4a  +  12a—3c. 

3.  Given  100  +  4#— 6  =  5#  +  5  — 3Qx  to  transpose  the 
terms  as  above. 

Result,  4z— bx  +  Z0x=z  5— 100  +  6. 

A    m  x.        15       3s   ,  1A      7       1       11 

4.  Transpose  as  above  -= —  -=-  +10—  ~  =  h  — w-x+x. 

Remit,  — x  —  x—  ^-=1 --[■-  — 10  — —. 
10 
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5.  Transpose  as  above  Sab ±ax+18bx*  =  — '— s8. 

'lax      2fl* 
Result,  18bx*  +  z*  -  4az  -  ^  =  — -  Sab. 

o  c 


SOLUTION   OP   SIMPLE   EQUATIONS   WITH   ONE 

UNKNOWN   QUANTITY. 

1 7.  To  Solve  an  Equation  is  to  find  the  value  of  the 
unknown  quantity:  that  is,  to  find  what  value  it  must  have 
in  order  that  the  equation  be  true. 

Illustration. — In  the  equation  4x— 2  =  2a?+4,  if  we  call  a*,  3,  the 
first  member  is  10,  and  as  the  second  is  also  10  for  this  value  of  x, 
the  equation  is  true.  But  if  we  try  any  other  number  than  3 
for  a?,  we  shall  find  that  the  equation  will  not  be  true.  Thus 
trying  4  for  x,  we  find  the  first  member  14  and  the  second  12 ;  and 
the  equation  is  not  true.  Again,  try  o.  The  first  member  becomes 
18  and  the  second  14,  and  the  equation  is  not  true. 

Let  the  student  see  if  he  can  ascertain  by  inspection  what  are  the 
values  of  x  in  the  following : 

x  +  3  =  3a  +  1. 
2a?  =  30  —  x. 

Though  these  equations  are  very  simple,  it  is  probable  that  it  will 
take  the  student  some  time  to  guess  out  the  values  of  a?  which  make 
them  true. 

But,  if  it  is  so  difficult  to  hit  upon  just  the  value  of  x  which  is 
required  to  make  so  simple  an  equation  true,  the  task  would  be 
quite  hopeless  in  such  an  one  as 

3s- 1  _  13-s  _  Ix  _  ll(a?+3) 
5  2  ~~J  6 

Yet  we  have  a  very  simple  method  of  solving  any  such  equation 
so  as  to  tell  certainly  and  easily  what  the  value  of  a;  is.  This  pro- 
cess is  now  to  be  explained,  and  is  called  Solving  the  Equation,  or 
sometimes  the  Resolution  of  the  Equation. 
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18,  An  ecpiation  is  said  to  be  Satisfied  when  a  value 
is  given  to  tiie  unknown  quantity  which  makes  it  a  true 
equation :  i.  e.9  which  makes  its  members  equal.  It  is  said 
to  be  Destroyed  when  its  members  by  any  process  become 
unequal. 

It).  To  Verify  an  equation  is  to  substitute  the   sup 
posed  value  of  the  unknown  quantity  and  thus  see  if  it  sat- 
isfies the  equation. 

20.  Prob.  1. — To  solve  a  simple  equation  containing  one 
unknown  quantity. 

Rule. — /.  //  the  equation  contain  fractions,  clear 
it  of  them  by  Art  14. 

II.  Transpose  all  the  terms  involving  the  itnknoivn 
quantity  to  the  first  member,  and  the  known  terms  to 
the  second  member  by  Art.  15. 

III.  Unite  all  the  terms  containing  the  unknown 
quantity  into  one  by  addition,  and  put  the  second 
member  into  its  simplest  form. 

IV.  Divide  each  member  by  the  coefficient  of  the 
unknown  quantity. 

Demonstration. — The  first  step,  clearing  of  fractions,  does  not 
destroy  the  equation,  since  each  member  is  multiplied  by  the  same 
quantity  (Axiom  2). 

The  second  step  does  not  destroy  the  equation,  since  it  is  adding 
the  same  quantity  to  each  member,  or  subtracting  the  same  quantity 
from  each  member  (Axiom  2). 

The  third  step  does  not  destroy  the  equation,  since  it  does  not 
change  the  value  of  the  members  (Axiom  1). 

The  fourth  step  does  not  destroy  the  equation,  since  it  is  dividing 
each  member  by  the  same  quantity,  and  thus  changes  the  members 
alike  (Axiom  2). 

Hence,  after  these  several  processes,  we  still  have  a  true  equation. 
But  now  the  first  member  is  simply  the  unknown  quantity,  and  the 
second  member  is  all  known.  Thus  we  have  what  the  unhnovm 
quantity  u  equal  to ;  i.  &,  its  value. 
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21»  Scholium  f. — It  must  he  fixed  in  the  jmpiVs  Dtind  that  he  can 
make  but  two  cl/wtes  ofc/uinae*  upon  an  equation  without  destroying  it: 
viz.,  Such  as  do  not  affect  the  value  of  the  members,  or 
such    as    affect    both    members    equallt.      Every  operation 

must  be  seen  to  conform  to  these  conditions. 

EXAMPLES. 

hx.  1.  Solve  — ^—  H ^ \~  q  =  — o     9  anc*  verify  the 

&  O  o  p 

result. 

Model  Solution. 

_         x.              ,HS            x+1      &c— 4      1      6xf7 
Operation         (1) +  — -  +  g  =  -g- , 

(2) 20x  +  20  +  24a?— 32  +  5  =  30z+35, 

(3) 2foc  +  243-30s  =  35—20+32-5, 

(4) 14a?=42, 

(5) x=S. 

Explanation.— I  first  clear  equation  (1)  of  fractions  by  multiply- 
ing each  member  by  tbe  L.  C.  M.  of  its  denominators,  which  is  40. 

x-\-\ 
This  does  not  destroy  the  equation  (Axiom  2).     I  multiply  — ^~ 

by  40  by  dropping  its  denominator  2,  thus  getting  a?+l,  as  the 
result  of  multiplying  by  2,  and  then  multiply  a;+l  by  20,  getting 
20a  +  20.  [In  like  manner  explain  the  entire  process  of  clearing  of 
fractions.] 

Having  cleared  the  equation  of  fractions  I  have  (2).  I  now  transpose 
the  terms  containing  x  to  the  first  member  and  the  known  terms  to 
Mhe  second  member.  Thus,  dropping  80a;  from  the  second  member 
diminishes  it  by  that  amount,  whence  to  preserve  the  equality  of  the 
members  I  subtract  30x  from  the  first  member,  t.  e. ,  write  it  in  that 
member  with  its  sign  changed.  [In  like  manner  explain  the  transpo- 
sition of  each  term.] 

I  know  equation  (3)  to  be  true,  since  I  have  changed  both  mem- 
bers alike,  that  is,  have  added  to  and  subtracted  from  each  member 
the  same  quantities.  I  now  add  together  the  terms  of  the  first 
member,  which  does  not  affect  the  value  of  the  member,  and  have  14«. 
In  the  same  manner  uniting  the  terms  of  the  second  member  does 
not  alter  its  value  ;  hence  14a?  =  42.  Finally,  I  divide  each  mem- 
ber by  14  and  have  x  =  3.  This  operation  does  not  destroy  the 
equation,  since  eacli  member  of  the  equality  14#  =  4^  is  divided 
by  the  same  number  (Axiom  2).     Hence  3  is  the  value  of  3. 
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Verification. 

I  will  now  see  by  actual  trial  if  3  does  satisfy  the  given  equa- 
tion.    Substituting  3  for  a?,  I  have 

3  +  1      3x3-4      1      6x3  +  7 
-2-+-5—  +8  =  -8-'°r 

4      5       1       25 
2  +  5+8  =  -8'°r 

2  +  l  +  ^  =  H>or 

the  members  of  which  are  identical ;  and  the  value  of  a;  is  verified. 

2.  Solve  and  verify  — ^—  =  — - —       Result,  x  =  l. 

4  o 

Verification.    —=-  =  — — ,  or  -  =  — -  •    Whence  it  appears  that 

4  o  4  o 

1  satisfies  the  equation. 

1       3^P \        1-4- # 

3.  Solve  and  verify  2x—-  =  — s h  — 5—  • 

J  2  2  3 

Result,  x  =  2. 

.    ri.         2(x— 1)       9       x+3       4.     „    , 

4.  Given  -^—5 — -  —  r  =  — s *  to  find  a;. 

Result,  x  =  4. 

5.  Given  7z+6— 3#  =  56  +  2z  to  find  x,  and  verify. 

6.  Given  2~-  +  6#  =  — ^^  to  find  y. 

3a;— 11       5z-5    ,    97-72?       „    , 

7.  Given  21  -\ ^ —  =  — 5 1 5 —  to  find  x. 

lb  o  4 


\ 


Result,  x  =  9. 


0    -,.        5(z— 5)    ,   a        284— a;,    „    , 
8.  Given    v  . .   7  +  6x  =  — - —  to  find  #. 

20  0 
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9.  Given  25(llz— 8)  =  18(12z  +  2)  to  find  a. 

33?  or 

10.  Given  — +  2|+11  =  ^+17  to  find  x. 

Result,  x  =  10. 

11.  Given  y-\ ^-  =   ~-  to  find  y. 

Result,  y  =  34. 
Verification.    3f  +  — -—I  =  — _rT,  or 

M  +  9i  =  l?!    or 
^f  9-?  =  «*,  or 

which  js  a  true  equation,  since  20|-s-8  is  6f. 

In  verifying  it  is  not  well  to  go  through  the  processes  of  clearing 
of  fractions,  transposition,  etc.,  but  rather  keep  the  terms  as  distinct 
as  possible,  and  reduce  each  member  separately  to  a  form  so  simple 
that  they  can  be  seen  to  be  equal. 

12.  Given  —= — \-  dz  =  — - \-  1,  to  resolve  and  verify  as 

above.  Result,  %  =  1-^. 

Verification.    -^-  +  17  =  ~ 2      +  *'  whica  ra*11068  to  —  j» 

75 55       17         72_72 

+  17~17  +  17,0rl7"~17' 

13.  Given  3y+^ip  —  3  =  ^ZZ^M  __  2^  to  resolve  and 

verify  as  above.  n      7,  21 

J  Result,  y  =  j^' 


^6^n^  +  ^  =  K^. 


Result,  x  =  -y 
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**     n-   jj.1.        i       -s     •    o     .   2z  +  6       K    t    11a:— 37 
15.  Find  the  value  of  x  in  3x  H - —  =  5  H - 


Suggestion. — Having  cleared  this  equation  of  fractions,  transposed 
the  unknown  terms  to  the  first  member,  and  the  known  to  the 
second,  there  results  —  21;e  =  —147.  Hence  to  obtain  a  positivi 
result  divide  each  member  by  —21,  and  x  =  7. 

22  •  Cor.  1. — All  the  signs  of  the  terms  of  both  members  of 
an  equation  can  be  changed  from  +  to  — ,  or  vice  versa,  with- 
out destroying  the  equality,  since  this  is  equivalent  to  multiply- 
ing or  dividing  each  member  by  — 1. 

16.  Find  the  value  of  a?  in  a;  -| - —  =  — 2. 

o  o 

Result,  x  =  4. 

17.  Given  — — *  +  -^g— -  =  21  +    y  tolind  y. 

Result,  y  =  9. 

18.  Find  the  value  of  %  in  1  +  ^4^  =  3*  +  ^-    (See 

Ex.  12.)  D      ..  25 

'  Result,  %  =  —  • 

17 

19.  Find  the  value  of  *in^  +  ?±?  -  16  _  ?±*. 

A  6  4 

Suggestion. — In  clearing  of  fractions  be  careful  to  notice  the  term 

x  +  3 
—  -    As  this  term  is  to  be  subtracted,  when  the  sign  of  aggre- 
gation (the  line  between  the  terms  of  the  fraction)  is  dropped,  the 
signs  of  the  separate  terms  must  be  changed.     The  equation  when 
cleared   is  6a>  +  6  +  4aj  +  8  =  192— 3a?-9;  and  x  =  13.     It  is  well 

X  4-8 

for  the  pupil  to  explain  such  cases  thus :     Having  multiplied  — — 

by  the  L.  C.  D.  12, 1  have  8a; +9 ;  but  this  is  to  be  subtracted,  henc9 
I  annex  it  with  its  signs  changed,  as  subtraction  is  performed 
by----. 
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20.  What  value  for  %  satisfies  z  H ~—  =12 « —  ? 

21.  Find  the  value  of  z  which   satisfies  the  equation 

z— 4               5z  +  14        1 
3* 4  == . 

4  3  12 

AA    />.•        3#  +  7       2&— 7       a?— 4  „    , 

22.  Given  -—^ 57—  =  •— ; %i >  to  find  a?. 

14  21  4 

Separating  the  fractions  into  parts,  and  reducing,  -fttf+i- -fix 
+i  =  i«-l-2f .  Whence  (■&_/,— 1)3  =  -J-£-8f  or  -^ 
=  —41?  or  I27  =  °",  and  a?  =  35. 

23.  Given  |(7z  + 9) +^(249-92;)  =  }(9z-13)++(3s 
+  1),  to  find  2;. 

24.  Solve  l(3  +  l)+i(*+*)  =  16—i(*+3). 

25.  Solve  i(3x~3)-i(3x-4)  =  5|-i(27+4s). 

26.  Solve  £(8— x)+x— lf  =  £(z  +  6)  — $z. 

27.  Given 5x  =  6,  to  find  & 

a 

Operation. — Multiplying  each  member  by  awe  have  3a+a?— 5oj 
=  6a.    Transposing,  x—5ax  =  3a,  or  (1— 5a)»  =  3a. 

[Note.— It  is  the  common  experience  of  pupils  that  they  continue 
to  find  difficulty  with  Literal  Equations  even  after  they  are  quite 
familiar  with  Numerical  ones,  such  as  the  26  above  given.  This 
difficulty  must  be  overcome.  No  one  has  caught  the  true  spirit  of 
mathematical  reasoning  till  the  literal  notation  is  seen  and  felt  to  be 
more  simple  than  the  decimal.] 

28.  What  value  for  x  satisfies  ax  +  b  =  cx+d?  Verify  it. 

d-b 

Ans.y  x  =  • 

0— 0 
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Verification.— Substituting  the  value  of  x  for  x  we  have  ah — 

a—c 

/J    h  v 

+  J  =  c h^.     Performing  the  multiplications    indicated,  and 

Cb  ~~~C 

reducing  each   member  to   an  improper  fraction,    this    becomes, 

ad—ab  +  ab—bc      cd—bc  +  ad—cd      __  ,  ,  , 

= Now  —  ab  and  +  ab  destroy  each 

a—c  a—c 

other  in  the  first  member,  and  4-  cd  and  — cd  in  the  second.    Hence 

_         ad— be      ad— be       ,  .      . 

we  have = ,  which  is  evidently  true. 

a—c         a—c 

29.  Given  ax  +  J8  =  &u  +  a8  to  find  the  value  of  #. 

Result,  x  =  a  +  b. 

Tl—171 

30.  Given  ax +  m=zbx  +  n  to  find  #.    Result,  x— =-  • 

a — b 

31.  Given  bx  +  2x— a  =  3#— 2c  to  find  x. 

Result,  x  =  -= — -  • 

0—1 

x     1 

32.  What  value  for  x  satisfies  ax+b  =  — |-t? 

a     o 

Ans->  *  =  JjsEif  • 

33.  Solve     ~~  ^  =  -^— ^  and  verify  the  result. 

m  c 

oa    tm   j     e  a2—3bx  6bx—ha2 

34.  Find  x  from  ax air  =  bx  -\ 

*■-  a  2a 

bx  +  ±a  n      7a  4a#>— 10a 

Result,  x  =  —. sr— 

4  4a— 3# 

-    35.  SolTe  *=«  +  *=»  +  *— c  =  »-<«+>±g). 

Result,  x  = — =—-7 • 

ac  +  ab  +  bc— 1 

36.  Given  -  +  -  =  c  to  find  x.       Result,  x  = 


a      x  ac—1 
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5.  Transpose  as  above  Sab 4ax  +  18bz?  =    —'—aft 

Result,  lSbx2  +  x2  —  ±ax —  = dab. 

5  c 


SOLUTION   OP   SIMPLE    EQUATIONS   WITH    ONE 

UNKNOWN   QUANTITY. 

J 7.  To  Solve  an  Equation  is  to  find  the  value  of  the 
unknown  quantity:  that  is,  to  find  what  value  it  must  have 
in  order  that  the  equation  be  true. 

Illustration. — In  the  equation  ix—2  =  2a?+4,  if  we  call  a*,  3,  the 
first  member  is  10,  and  as  the  second  is  also  10  for  this  value  of  z, 
the  equation  is  true.  But  if  we  try  any  other  number  than  3 
for  x,  we  shall  find  that  the  equation  will  not  be  true.  Thus 
trying  4  for  x,  we  find  the  first  member  14  and  the  second  12 ;  and 
the  equation  is  not  true.  Again,  try  o.  The  first  member  becomes 
18  and  the  second  14,  and  the  equation  is  not  true. 

Let  the  student  see  if  he  can  ascertain  by  inspection  what  are  the 
values  of  x  in  the  following  : 

x  +  3  =  3a  +  1. 
2x  =  30  —  x. 

Though  these  equations  are  very  simple,  it  is  probable  that  it  will 
take  the  student  some  time  to  gue%8  out  the  values  of  x  which  make 
them  true. 

But,  if  it  is  so  difficult  to  hit  upon  just  the  value  of  x  which  is 
required  to  make  so  simple  an  equation  true,  the  task  would  be 
quite  hopeless  in  such  an  one  as 

3s- 1  _  13-05  _  Tx  _  11(3+3) 
5  ~~2~~  ~~  T  6 

Yet  we  have  a  very  simple  method  of  solving  any  such  equation 
so  as  to  tell  certainly  and  easily  what  the  value  of  a;  is.  This  pro- 
cess is  now  to  be  explained,  and  is  called  Solving  the  Equation,  or 
sometimes  the  Resolution  of  the  Equation. 
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18,  An  ecpiation  is  said  to  be  Satisfied  when  a  value 
is  given  to  the  unknown  quantity  which  makes  it  a  true 
equation :  u  e.,  which  makes  its  members  equal.  It  is  said 
to  be  Destroyed  when  its  members  by  any  process  become 
unequal. 

10.  To  Verify  an  equation  is  to   substitute  the   sup 
posed  value  of  the  unknown  quantity  and  thus  see  if  it  sat- 
isfies the  equation. 

20.  Prob.  1. — To  solve  a  simple  equation  containing  one 
unknown  quantity. 

Rule. — /.  //  the  equation  contain  fractions,  clear 
it  of  them  by  Art  14. 

11.  Transpose  all  the  terms  involving  the  unknown 
quantity  to  the  first  member,  and  the  known  terms  to 
the  second  member  by  Art.  15. 

III.  Unite  all  the  terms  containing  the  unknown 
quantity  into  one  by  addition,  and  put  the  second 
member  into  its  simplest  form. 

IV.  Divide  each  member  by  the  coefficient  of  the 
unknown  quantity. 

Demonstration. — The  first  step,  clearing  of  fractions,  does  not 
destroy  the  equation,  since  each  member  is  multiplied  by  the  same 
quantity  (Axiom  2). 

The  second  step  does  not  destroy  the  equation,  since  it  is  adding 
the  same  quantity  to  each  member,  or  subtracting  the  same  quantity 
from  each  member  (Axiom  2). 

The  third  step  does  not  destroy  the  equation,  since  it  does  not 
change  the  value  of  the  members  (Axiom  1). 

The  fourth  step  does  not  destroy  the  equation,  since  it  is  dividing 
each  member  by  the  same  quantity,  and  thus  changes  the  members 
alike  (Axiom  2). 

Hence,  after  these  several  processes,  we  still  have  a  true  equation. 
But  now  the  first  member  is  simply  the  unknown  quantity,  and  the 
second  member  is  all  known.  Thus  we  have  what  the  unknown 
quantity  U  equal  to  ;  L  e.}  its  value. 
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21*  Scholium  f . — It  must  he  fixed  in  the  pupiVs  Uiind  that  he  can 
make  but  two  cl/isses  ofcltanga  upon  an  equation  without  destroying  it: 
viz.,  Such  as  do  not  affect  the  value  of  the  membebb,  or 
such  as  affect  both  members  equallt.  Every  operation 
must  be  seen  to  conform  to  these  conditions. 

EXAMPLES, 

„      t      .,  ,       x  +  1  ,   Sx— 4      1        6z+7         ,         ..    ., 
Ex.  1.  Solve  — jr-  H = \~  q  =  — 5—  >  and  verify  the 

result. 

Model  Solution. 

,«x            x  +  1      3sc-4       1      6a;  f  7 
Operation.        (1) ^-  +  — ^—  +  g  =  — g— , 

(2) 20a;  +  20  +  24a— 32  +  5  =  30a;+35, 

(3) 20a;  +  24s- 30a  =  35—20  +  32-5, 

(4) 14s=42, 

(5) a5=3. 

Explanation.— I  first  clear  equation  (1)  of  fractions  by  multiply- 
ing each  member  by  tbe  L.  C.  M.  of  its  denominators,  which  is  40. 

x-\-\ 
This  does  not  destroy  the  equation  (Axiom  2).     I  multiply  — 5— 

by  40  by  dropping  its  denominator  2,  thus  getting  a?+l,  as  the 
result  of  multiplying  by  2,  and  then  multiply  aj+1  by  20,  getting 
20a;  +  20.  [In  like  manner  explain  the  entire  process  of  clearing  of 
fractions.] 

Having  cleared  the  equation  of  fractions  I  have  (2).  I  now  transpose 
the  terms  containing  x  to  the  first  member  and  the  known  terms  to 
^the  second  member.  Thus,  dropping  80a;  from  the  second  member 
diminishes  it  by  that  amount,  whence  to  preserve  the  equality  of  the 
members  I  subtract  30a;  from  the  first  member,  i.  e.,  write  it  in  that 
member  with  its  sign  changed.  [In  like  manner  explain  the  transpo- 
sition of  each  term.] 

I  know  equation  (3)  to  be  true,  since  I  have  changed  both  mem- 
bers alike,  that  is,  have  added  to  and  subtracted  from  each  member 
the  same  quantities.  I  now  add  together  the  terms  of  the  first 
member,  which  does  not  affect  the  value  of  the  member,  and  have  14«. 
In  the  same  manner  uniting  the  terms  of  the  second  member  does 
not  alter  its  value ;  hence  14a;  =  42.  Finally,  I  divide  each  mem- 
ber by  14  and  have  x  =  3.  This  operation  does  not  destroy  the 
equation,  since  each  member  of  the  equality  14»  =  4fc  is  divided 
by  the  same  number  (Axiom  2).    Hence  3  is  the  value  of  3. 
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Verification. 

I  will  now  see  by  actual  trial  if  3  does  satisfy  the  given  equa- 
tion.    Substituting  3  for  x,  I  have 

3  +  1      3x3-4      1      6x3  +  7 
-2-  +  -5—  +8  =  — 8-'°r 

4      5       1      25 
2  +  1  +  J  =  3J>  or 

the  members  of  which  are  identical ;  and  the  value  of  a;  is  verified. 

2.  Solve  and  verify  — - —  =  — - —       Result,  x  =  1. 
Verification.    —=-  =  — rr-,  or  -  =  — .    Whence  it  appears  that 

a  o  a  o 

1  satisfies  the  equation. 

3.  Solve  and  verify  2a?— K  =  — s 1 ^— • 

J  2  2  3 

Result,  x  =  2. 

2(a;-l)       9       x+3      4,    fl    , 

4.  Given  -^—5 — -  —  -  =  — to  find  a;. 

o  o  7  0 

Result,  x  =  4. 

5.  Given  7a; +6— 3a;  =  56  + 2a;  to  find  a;,  and  verify. 

.    ^.         v—5   .    n         284-y  ,    ^    , 

6.  Given  ^-j-  +  6y  =  — =— -  to  find  y. 

7~.           ^       oa; — 11       oa? — 5       «J7 — 7 ar ,    n    _ 
.  Given  21  -\ — —  =  — 5 1 s —  to  find  x. 

lb  o  * 

Result,  x  =  9. 

0    ri.        5(a;— 5)    ,    fl         284— a;  •    „    , 
8.  Given    v  __   '  +  6a;  =  — - —  to  find  x. 

20  0 
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9.  Given  25(lla;— 8)  =  18(12a+2)  to  find  x. 

10.  Given  —  +  2±+ll  =  ^+17  to  find  x. 

Result,  x  =  10. 

11.  Given  y  +  1^^-  =  —^  to  find  y. 

Result,  y  =  34. 
Verification.     Z+  +  -3-^  =  ^=^,  or 

u  2 

a.       9*      13* 
^f9-?  =  «f,  or 

which  js  a  true  equation,  since  20f-*-8  is  6f. 

In  verifying  it  is  not  well  to  go  through  the  processes  of  clearing 
of  fractions,  transposition,  etc. ,  but  rather  keep  the  terms  as  distinct 
as  possible,  and  reduce  each  member  separately  to  a  form  so  simple 
that  they  can  be  seen  to  be  equal. 

12.  Given  —= — \-  3z  =  — — \-  1,  to  resolve  and  verify  as 
above.  Result,  z  =  1-^. 

Verification,    it-  +  j«  =  — 5^  +  *>  which  reduces  to  —  -- 
75      55      17         72      72 

J —  J-  or  —  =r  —  • 

+  17       17       17'       17       17 

13.  Given  3yH — ^  —  3  =    ~~    y  —  &|  to  resolve  and 
verify  as  above.  „      7,  21 

J  R**uit9  y  =  jw' 

H.  Given  *^  +  ^  =  >Q=$. 

Result,  x  =  -y 
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«*     n-  j  xi.        i        *     •    o     .   2z  +  6               11a:— 37 
15.  Find  the  value  of  x  in  3x  H - —  =  5  H s 


Suggestion. — Having  cleared  this  equation  of  fractions,  transposed 
the  unknown  terms  to  the  first  member,  and  the  known  to  the 
second,  there  results  —  21a;  =  —147.  Hence  to  obtain  a  positivi 
result  divide  each  member  by  —21,  and  x  =  7. 

22*  Cor.  1. — All  the  signs  of  the  terms  of  both  members  of 
an  equation  can  be  changed  from  +  to  — ,  or  vice  versa,  with- 
out destroying  the  equality,  since  this  is  equivalent  to  multiply- 
ing or  dividing  each  member  by  — 1. 

«/»    tt   j  n         i        -      .         .   18— 4a;       6x— 4       _ 

16.  Find  the  value  of  x  in  x  -\ - —  =  — 2. 

o  6 

Result,  x  =  4. 

i»    n-        97-7y  ,   %-l)       01    ,  3^-11,^    . 

17.  Given  — — *  +  -^g— -  =  21  +    y  to  nnd  y. 

Result,  y  =  9. 

18.  Find  the  value  of  %  in  1  +  — ^  =  3*  +  ^—    (See 

^r.  12.)  D      ..  25 

7  Result,  z  =  — :• 

17 

19.  Find  the  value  of  xm°^  +^  =  16  -  ^±1 

/co  4 

Suggestion. — In  clearing  of  fractions  be  careful  to  notice  the  term 

x  +  3 
—  •    As  this  term  is  to  be  subtracted,  when  the  sign  of  aggre- 
gation (the  line  between  the  terms  of  the  fraction)  is  dropped,  the 
signs  of  the  separate  terms  must  be  changed.     The  equation  when 
cleared   is  6a>  +  6  +  4a?  +  8  =  192— 3a?-9;  and  x  =  13.     It  is  well 

a?+3 
for  the  pupil  to  explain  such  cases  thus :     Having  multiplied  — — 

by  the  L.  C.  D.  12, 1  have  8a; +9 ;  but  this  is  to  be  subtracted,  henc9 
I  annex  it  with  its  signs  changed,  as  subtraction  is  performed 
by----. 


<? 
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3^ 5  2z 4 

20.  What  value  for  z  satisfies  z  H ^—  =12 5 —  ? 

&  6 

21.  Find  the  value  of  s  which  satisfies  the  equation 

_  — i  __  4.  —  5*+14  __  Jl 
4  3  12* 

22.  Given  — \ r-—  =  ■— ; 2f,  to  find  x. 

14  21  4 

Separating  the  fractions  into  parts,  and  reducing,  -&a?+ £— ^as 
+|  =  i*-l-2f.  Whence  (^-^-J-)*  =  -£-|—8£  or  -ftx 
=  —  J£,  or  \x  =  5,  and  a?  =  35. 

23.  Given  £(7z  +  9)+^(249-9z)  =  H9z-13)+}(3a 
+ 1),  to  find  x. 

24.  Solve  J(z  +  l)+i(z  +  2)  =  16— Kz  +  3). 

25.  Solve  J(3.z-3)-i(3z-4)  =  5|-4(27  +  4s). 

26.  Solve  $($-x)+z— If  =  ^  +  6)—  |z. 

27.  Given 5a?  =  6,  to  find  x. 

a 

Operation. — Multiplying  each  member  by  awe  have  3a + a?— 5oa? 
=  6a.    Transposing,  a?— 5ax  =  3a,  or  (1— 5a)x  =  3a. 

[Note.— It  is  the  common  experience  of  pupils  that  they  continue 
to  find  difficulty  with  Literal  Equations  even  after  they  are  quite 
familiar  with  Numericril  ones,  such  as  the  26  above  given.  This 
difficulty  must  be  overcome.  No  one  has  caught  the  true  spirit  of 
mathematical  reasoning  till  the  literal  notation  is  seen  and  felt  to  be 
more  simple  than  the  decimal.] 

28.  What  value  for  x  satisfies  ax  +  b  =  cx+d?  Verify  it 

4               d—b 
Ans.9  x  =  • 

a— q 
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Verification.— Substituting  the  value  of  x  for  x  we  have  ah- — 

a— e 

d—b 
4-  b  =  c \-d.    Performing  the  multiplications    indicated,  and 

reducing  each  member  to  an  improper  fraction,   this    becomes, 

ad—ab  +  ab—bc      cd—bc  +  ad—ed      __  .  . 

=  — Now  —  abiiTHi  +  ao  destroy  each 

a— e  a—c 

other  in  the  first  member,  and  +cd  and  — cd  in  the  second.    Hence 

,         ad— be      ad— be       ,  .  ,   .       .  _     ,.    x 

we  have = ,  which  is  evidently  true. 

a— c         a—c 

29.  Given  oa  +  J2  =  bx+a2  to  find  the  value  of  x. 

Result,  x  =  a  +  b. 

30.  Given  ax  +  m = bx  -f-  n  to  find  a;.    Result,  x = r  • 

a — o 

31.  Given  bx  +  2x— a  =  3x—2c  to  find  x. 

Result,  x  = 


8-1 


a;     1 
32.  What  value  for  x  satisfies  ax+b  =  — f-T? 


0(a2— 1) 

33.  Solve =  ——*-  and  verify  the  result. 

m  c 

a*    rc   j      *  #2 — 3&c         TO       ,      ,    6bx — ha2 

34.  Find  x  from  a# aJ2  =  bx  -\ 

x  a  2a 

bx  +  4a  „      ,,  4a#2— 10a 

Result  x  =  — — — 

4  4a— 36 

35.  Solve  *=g  +  »=*  +  «=f  =  «-(«+»±«). 

oca  adc 

pesM»  afc  +  «P+M-g-»-c 

ac+ab  +  bc—1 

36.  Given  -  +  -  =  c  to  find  .?.       Result,  x  = 


a      #  ac—  1 
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37.  Given  ^  -  ^=^*  _  <L=£  _  lOa+nstofinda; 

o  5  /i 

Result,  x  =  25a +  246. 

38.  Given be  =  m  +  -  to  find  #. 


Result,  x  =  7 • 

39.  Given 1  +  dab  =  —  to  find  x. 

a  c 

Result,  x  =  — - 3-J- 

c — aa 

40.  What  is  the  value  of  x  m  — ^ h  -7. 7?  =  — tt—  • 

9  6.T  +  3  3 

#•?•  Sohotium  3. — It  is  not  always  expedient  to  perform  the 
several  transformations  in  the  same  order  as  given  in  the  rule.  The 
process  may  often  be  much  shortened  by  the  exercise  of  a  little 
ingenuity.  The  ultimate  object  is  to  so  transform  the  equation  that 
the  unknown  quantity  will  stand  alone  in  the  first  member. 

An  expeditious  method  of  solving  the  last  example  is  as  follows : 
Multiplying  by  9,  we  have  63+ 7  +  -—  ~  -  =  6a +12.     (The  term 

nu. -to 

- — -  is  multiplied  by  8  by  dividing  the  denominator,  and  by  the 

other  factor  of  9,  by  multiplying  the  numerator.)    Now  dropping 

%\x 39 

6a?  from  each  member  and  subtracting  7,  we  get  =  5. 

2a;+l 
Whence  x  =  4.  ■  9 

A%  4z+3   ,    7s-29       8z+19x    n    , 

41.  Given  -_  +  — -  =  -g_  to  find  x. 

Suggestion.— Multiply  numerator  and  denominator  of  the  term 

4aj-f-8 

— - —  by  2,  transpose  and  unite  it  to  the  second  member,  and  there 

,.    7aj-29      18      .__ 
reflulta  - — —  =  ^  •    Whence  x  =  6. 
53-12      18 
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42.  Given  _  +  _=,__  +  _*  to  llnd  » 

43.  Given  -- -  ^—-.  =  --  to  find  *. 


„„    ri.        6a;+l        2z— 4       2a?— 1.    fi    ,  ,       .- 

44.  Given  — ^= r; ^  =  — - —  to  find  x,  and  verify 

the  result.  Result,  x  =  —  2. 

%,    •*    *.         -12+1        -4-4       -4-1         11       4  1 

Verification,     -jg _4_  = -^or-- -- = -1, 

I5 
or  -  -=  -1. 

45.  Given  -* — —^  -\ —  =  8  to  find  x,  and  verify 

x+S         x+1  '  J 

the  value. 


XX  CL 

46.  Solve  for  x  the  equation  -  + 


a      b—a      b+a 

« 

An  elegant  solution  of  this  is  obtained  by  first  uniting  the  two 

D X  ~ "  CUE  "4-  OStj 

terms  of  the  first  member,  which  makes  the  equation  — -= — — 

a\p— a) 

aba         _„.,  a7(b—a) 

=  =■ — ,  or  -— — -  x  — Whence  x  =  -^ — ( . 

b+a         a{b—a)         b+a  b(b+a) 

Suggestion. — Performing  the  multiplications  and  transposing,  we 

,         x     x     x     a       a       a  5  2        __,  ,.  ... 

have  .---  +  i  =  5_5  +  i6l  or  _*  =  -«.    Whence  dividing 

bv  —  we  have  x  =  — a. 
J  12  25 

48.  Solve  a-J=*_4.  R.suU,y  =  ^ 

0       a      a       c  '  *      ad 
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49.  Solve  ^Lr  =  3  +      * 


a— 26  '   2a— b 

2J3 

Result  x  =  2a— 5b  A • 

a 

Suggestion. — Transpose  - — =■  to  the  first  member  and  unite  the 
terms,  giving  .____.«  =  3.    .-.  x  =  2«-5&+-. 

50.  Solve  3x  —  a  =  x - — . 

o 

ki    a  i      x(a—b)  db      x 

51    Solve  -*—-?■  =  a  +  —  —  g. 

ax—bx      x           ab        3a— 85+2        4a+a& 
Suggestion.    —5—  +  «  =  a  +  -^ ,  or *  =  — j— .    .  \ 

4a+a&  6  3a(4+&) 

«  =  : X    -  ■  — 


3a-36  +  2      6(a-&)+4 

82.  Solve  fc-a  +  ^±^  =  &  - 1 

„      ..  8J2— iac+abc 

Result,  y  =     18(8ft_g)    • 

53.  Solve  5(0?— a)— j(2aj— 8J)— g(«— *)  =  *HK 

3 
Result,  x  =  -  b. 
4 

54.  If  ("-*>*  -  <^±^  +  3(«J  -  5%)  =  Soft,    show 

2  3 

that  y  =  0. 

55.  Solve  4£+*l  =  ac  +  ^-  Result,  %  =  \ 

bx  b  c 

Suggestion. — First  divide  each  member  by  a,  and  then  write  the 
first  member  in  two  parts,  reducing  each  fraction  to  its  lowest  terms. 

X  u 

Drop  =•  from  each  member  and  -  =  d 
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r*     a   i         (2X  +  3)X  1  ,     , 

58.  Solve  L_t_L  +       =  ,  +  i. 


2a + 

Suggestion. — An  elegant  solution  of  this  is  obtained  by  no- 

xt  *    (2a;+8)a?      2a?  +  3x  -        1  ,  ., 

facing    that    L—i-  =  — r  =  «+l-STI;  whence  the  equa- 

tion  becomes  a? +1—- 5  +  s-  =  *+^     Dropping  a; +1  from  each 

member,  transposing  and   changing  signs,  =  =-  ,  or  3x  = 

2a?+l.    .*.  a>=  1. 

57.  Solve  j  +  4o  =  ^ 

2       x  +  2        2x 

«+2      11  2        1         ,         ft 

Suggestion.    -^-  =  ^  +  - .    .-.—=-,  and  a  =  2. 

eo    o  i       6#+13        dx+o        2x         ,        .- 

58.  Solve  -lT-  -  Vx-¥b  =  y ,  and  verify 

Suggestion. — First  destroy  the  term  —  • 

e^    ci  i       x—l       x—2       x—5       x—6 

59.  Solve  ^ ^  = ~ s» 

x— 2       a;— 3       z— 6       a— 7 

Suggestion. — Reducing  each  term  to  a  mixed  number  we  have 
1  +  — -— 1 «  =  lH *  —  1 ~«       Whence 


a?— 2  05—3  a;— 6  a*—7  a?— 2       a?— 3 

Reducing  the  terms  in  each  member  separately  to 


a?— 6      a— 7 

1 


common  denominators  and  adding,  we  get  7-  Ax,      rtx  — , 

6'       e     (aj-2)(aj-3)     (a?-6)(a?-7) 

Whence   (x-2)(a;-8)  =  (a?-6)  (x-7),  or  <Ba-13aj+42  =  ar»-5a?+6, 
and  a;  =  4£. 

£4.  Scholium  4. — It  often  happens  that  an  equation  which 
involves  the  second  or  even  higher  powers  of  the  unknown  quantity 
is  still,  virtually,  a  simple  equation,  since  these  terms  destroy  each 
other  in  the  reduction. 
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60.  What  value  for  x  satisfies  3— a;— 2(x— 1)  (x  +  2) 

=  (s-3)  (5-2z)? 

Am.,  x  =  1^. 

81.  Solve  the  equation  (a*— 5)  (a;— 2)  —  (a;— 5)  (2x— 5) 

+  (s+7)(*-2)  =0? 

.^ns.,  a;  =  2^. 

62.  Solve  5+1?  -  » (3,-4)  +  ^  "  2>f  *  "  8>  =  * 

-A,andYerify. 

68.  Solve   (s  + 1)  (a:— |)  —  (x+5)  (a;— 3)  +1  =  0,   and 
verify  the  result. 

64.  Solve  (a+x)  (b+x)  =  (c+x)  (d+x). 

cd—ab 


Result,  x  = 


■■■!■■■—■  -  »        1 

a  +  J— c— d 


ot    a  ,      a  +  6         a      ,      J 
65.  Solve  — —  = h 


x — c      x — a      x — b 

Result,  x  =  ^h-% 
a'+ir — ac—oc 

66.  Solve  (a+x)  (b+x)— a(b  +  c)  =  ~  +  a£ 

Suggestion. — Perform  the  multiplication  indicated  in  tbe  first 
member,  and  write  the  terms  without  clearing  of  fractions;  this 

xv  a*c      ^Tn.  ,      xx        a*c  +  abc      (a  +  l>)ac 

gives  (a  +  &)o?  —  ac  =  -=-  '     Whence  (a+b)x  =  — =r —  =  - — =-*-—. 

Dividing  by  (a+6)  we  have  x  =  -=■  • 


SIMPLE    EQUATIONS     CONTAINING    RADICALS. 

25.  Many  equations  containing  radicals  which  involve 
the  unknown  quantity,  though  not  primarily  appearing  as 
simple  equations,  become  so  after  being  freed  of  such 
radicals. 
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26.  Frob.  2.—  To  free  an  equation  of  Radicals. 

Rule. — /.  Transpose  the  terms  so  that  the  radical, 
if  there  is  but  one,  or  the  more  complex  radical,  if 
there  are  several,  shall  constitute  one  member. 

II.  Involve  each  member  of  the  equation  to  a  power 
of  the  same  degree  as  the  radical. 

III.  If  a  radical  still  remains  repeat  the  process, 
being  careful  to  keep  the  members  in  the  most  con- 
densed form  and  lowest  terms. 

Demonstration.—  That  this  process  frees  the  equation  of  the 
radical  which  constitutes  one  of  its  members  is  evident  from  the  fact 
that  a  radical  quantity  is  involved  to  a  power  of  the  same  degree 
as  its  indicated  root  by  dropping  the  root  sign. 

That  the  process  does  not  destroy  the  equality  of  the  members  is 
evident  from  the  fact  that  the  like  powers  of  equal  quantities  are 
eiual.     Both  members  are  increased  or  decreased  alike. 

EXAMPLES. 


Ex.  1.  Find  the  value  of  z  in  V±z+16  =  12. 

Model  Solution. 


Operation.        \/4x  +  16  =  12. 

4a>  +  16  =  144. 
4x  =  128. 
x  =  32. 

Explanation. — I  first  square  each  member  of  the  equation.  The 
ardt  member,  >y/43  +  16,  is  squared  by  dropping  its  radical  sign, 
since  the  square  of  a  square  root  is  the  number  itself.  The  square 
oi  the  second  member,  12,  is  144.  This  process  is  equivalent  to 
multiplying  the  first  member  by  <\/4;e  +  16  and  the  second  by  12, 
hence  as  \/4x  + 16  is  equal  to  12,  both  members  have  been  increased 
alike.  [The  equation  being  freed  from  radicals  the  explanation 
becomes  the  same  as  before.] 


2.  Solve  a/&e  +  6  =  4,  and  verify. 
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23 
8.  Solve  a/IOz+3  =  7.  Result,  x  =  — 

o 


4.  Solve  V22T+3  +  4  =  7,  and  verify. 

Suggestion. — First  transpose  the  4  and  unite  it  with  the  7: 
i-.iit'rwide,  squaring  will  not  free  the  equation  of  radicals. 


5.  Solve  8  +  \nkc  +  6  =  14,  and  verify. 


6.  Solve  and  verify  3v2z  +  6  +  3  =  15. 

Result,  x  =  5. 

a*  +  V 


7.  Solve  \Zax  +  "lftb—a  =  J.  Result,  x •  = 

1 


8.  Solve  V^-f^-^-s  =  0.  Result,  x  =  - 

o  o 


9.  Solve  flfaj  +  a\/2a5+a^  =  aS.     Result,  x  =  5 


2(*  +  *) 
Suggestion. — Before  squaring  put  the  equation  in  the  form 

10.  Given  Vl%+y—  Vy  =  2  to  find  the  value  of  y. 

Result,  y  =  4. 

Queries. — If  each  member  is  squared  as  the  equation  stands, 
will  the  equation  be  freed  from  radicals  ?  Is  the  first  member  a 
binomial  or  a  trinomial  ?  What  is  its  square  ?  Which  will  give  the 
most  simple  result,  to  square  it  as  it  stands  or  to  transpose  one  of 
the  radicals  ?  Which  one  is  it  best  to  transpose?  Will  once  squar- 
ing free  it  from  radicals  ? 

11.  Given  Vz— 16  =  8—  Vx  to  solve  and  verify. 

Suggestion. — Solve  this  and  the  five  following  like  the  preceding 
by  squaring  twice. 
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12.  Solve  Va  +  z+Va— x  =  Vaz- 

Result,  x  = 


a2+4 

13.  Solve  Vx—a  =  Vx^^Va. 

R€8UU9  X  =  -zrs" 

ID 

14.  Solve  V5  x  Vx+2  =  Vto  +  2. 

Result,  x  =  —  • 


15.  Solve  a  +  z  =  Va*+aVS*+sA 

&2_4a* 

Result  x  =  — . • 

4a 

16.  Solve  2  V#  +  #—  Via +z  =  Vs. 

Result,  x  =  ^r £-  • 

2a— o 

# 

Query. — Why  is  it  best  to  transpose  one  of  the  terms  of  the  first 
member  to  the  second  before  squaring  ? 

17.  Given  x+  Va— x  =  — =_  to  find  x. 

ya—x 

Scholium  I. — It  is  frequently  best  to  clear  the  equation  of  frac- 
tions first,  even  when  it  involves  radicals,  especially  if  the  denomi- 
nator is  of  such  a  form  as  will  not  make  the  equation  complicated. 

In  this  case,  clearing  of  fractions  we  have  x\/a— x  +  a— x  =  a. 

Whence  x\/a—x  =  sc,  or  ^a—x  =  1.    Finally  x  =  a— 1. 

x—ax       Vx 


18.  Solve 


\/x  x 


Suggestion. — The  pupil  should  exercise  his  ingenuity  in  seeing 
in  what  different  ways  he  can  solve  such  examples,  and  notice  the 
most  elegant  methods.     For  example,  compare  the  following : 

Id  Method. — Clearing  of  fractions  x^—ax1  =  x.    Dividing  by  a*, 

t                    1 
x—ax  =  1,  .*.  x  = 

1— a 
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2nd  Method. — Multiplying  each  member  by  Vx  we  have  z—ax=  1 
as  before. 

3rd  Method. — Dividing  numerator  and  denominator  of  the  second 

member  by  ^x9  we  have =  =  — -  •    Whence  multiplying  each 

member  by  ^/z,  x— ax  =  1,  etc. 

tth  Method. — Divide  the  numerator  of  the  first  member  by  its 

\/'x  — 

denominator  and  ^z—a^Jz  =  -^— .   Dividing  each  member  by  y^, 

z 

\—a  =  -,  or  z  = 


z'  \-a 

19*  Solve  — = —  =  — — = Result,  — 

Vaz+b      3Vax+5b  a 

Suggestion. — The  more  elegant  solution  of  this  is  to  reduce  each 

member  to  a  mixed  number,  obtaining  1 — —  =  1 = . 

y/ax  +  l  3^03+55 

2                    7 
Dropping  the  1,  and  dividing  by  —5,  — — —  = = .   Clear- 

^/ax  +  b      9\/az+5b 
ing  of  fractions  6 \/ax+ 10&  =  7 ^ax  +  ll.    .:  <\/ax  =  35,  etc. 

In  a  similar  manner  solve  the  two  following : 

<w*    a  i      VS+28       Vz+38  D      ,,  A 

20.  Solve  -— — —  =  —=?- — •  Result,  x  =  4. 

Vx+4:         Vz  +  6 

<%*     a  i      Vx+2a       Vz+4a        0      ,,  /  ab  \8 

21.  Solve  -^— !- —  =  — =-*- —      ifeswft,  a;  =  I J- 

22.  Solve    3*71    =  1  +  ^?|=1.        jJmmB,  *  =  3. 

V33+1  ^ 


Suggestion.    — = —  =  ^8x-l. 

23.  Solve  4^"  =  5V5  -  8  +  ^p 

Vz+2  * 
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Suggestion. — In  this  and  the  following  use  the  same  expedient  as 

in  the  22nd.   Thus  ^/x— 2=5/y/«—  8+ j^/«,  or  5J\/*=0>  or  V*  = 
12        .      __U4 
11'     '"   '"121* 

24.  Solve  — = — —  = 5-—  +  2Va. 

vx+va  6 

Suggestion. — We   have    V#—  Va  —  \  V^+lf  Va»    or    tV* 
=  2f^/a.     /.  x  =  16a. 

A«    ci  i        ax—V*  ,    ^ax—b 

25.  Solve  — = =  <?  + • 

vax  +  b  c 


Result 


26.  Solve  —==i =ywi.   Result,  xz=  — 

Va+x—va—x  J+m 

Suggestion. — Rationalize    the   denominator    (224),   and    after 
reducing  ^aP—x9  =  x*Jm—a. 

27.  Solve  - — -  =  e.         Result,  x  =  -^ — ^. 

Vz  +  a—Vx  *° 

fto    ci  i      V4tx  +  l  +  %Vx      ^  4 

28.  Solve     .     ^    ^      -  =  9.  7tam«,  « =  -. 

V4a;  +  l-2Vz  9 


29.  Solve  Va+  V#  —  Vx—Vx  =  -a / 

*  V  ; 


x 


x+Vx 

Suggestion. — Multiply  each    member  by  Va>+\/ic,  and  after 

reduction  \/x2—x  =  x— \\fx.    Squaring,  transposing,  and   com- 

.  .  .  /-i      5  25 

bining,  \tx*  =  - x.    .•.«  =  —. 

4  lo 


30.  Solve  VVz  +  3  -  Vya— 3  =  VaV*. 

Result,  x  =  9. 
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31.     Solve  X/*_   +   .  /_«_  =  yf* 


Result,  x 


c 

—  • 

a^ 

a(£+c) 


J~c 


32.  Solvei  +  U  Vi+  y/~  +  %'       *  =  »* 

33.  Solve  .15a: +1.575 —.875a:  =  .0625a:.  x  =  2. 

34.  Solve  1.2a:-  '18a?7—  =  .4a- +  8.9.  a:  =  20. 

.5 

35.  Solve  4.8a:-  <72a?r--  =  1.6a: +8.9.  a:  =  5. 

.5 

36.  Solve  2.3a:-  XSZ^1  =  3.2_  ?. 

37.  Solye  a;— 24  =  3-4~'6l  a;  =  4.259+. 


SUMMARY    OP    PRACTICAL    SUGGESTIONS. 

27* — In  attempting  to  solve  a  simple  equation  which 
does  not  contain  radicals,  consider, 

1.  Whether  it  is  best  to  clear  of  fractions  first. 

2.  Look  out  for  compound  negative  terms. 

3.  If  the  numerators  are  polynomials  and  the  denomina- 
tors monomials,  it  is  often  better  to  separate  the  fractions 
into  parts.     (Ex.  22,  p.  224  is  an  illustration.) 

4.  It  is  often  expedient,  when  some  of  the  denominators 
are  monomial  or  simple,  and  others  polynomial  or  more 
complex,  to  clear  of  the  most  simple  first,  and  after  each 
step  see  that  by  transposition,  uniting  terms,  etc.,  the  equation 
is  kept  in  as  simple  a  form  as  possible.     (See  Exs.  40  to  44.) 

5.  It  is  sometimes  best  to  transpose  and  unite  some  of 
the  terms  before  clearing  of  fractions.     (See  Exs.  46  to  54.) 
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6.  Be  constantly  on  the  lookout  for  a  factor  which  can  be 
canceled  from  each  member  of  the  equation  (Ex.  55),  or  foi 
terms  which  destroy  each  other  (Exs.  60  to  66). 

7.  It  sometimes  happens  that  by  reducing  fractions  to 
mixed  numbers  the  terms  will  unite  or  destroy  each  other, 
especially  when  there  are  several  polynomial  denominators. 
(See  Ex.  59.) 

28.  When  the  Equation  contains  Radicals,  con- 
sider, 

1.  If  there  is  but  one  radical,  by  causing  it  to  constitute 
one  member  and  the  rational  terms  the  other,  the  equation 
can  be  freed  by  involving  each  member  to  the  power  denoted 
by  the  index  of  the  radical.     (See  Exs.  1  to  9.) 

2.  If  there  are  two  radicals  and  other  terms,  make  the  more 
complex  radical  constitute  one  member,  alone,  before  squaring. 
Such  cases  usually  require  two  involutions.  (See  Exs.  10  to  16.) 

3.  If  there  is  a  radical  denominator  and  radicals  of  a 
similar  j %orm  in  the  numerators  or  constituting  other  terms, 
it  may  be  best  to  clear  of  fractions  first,  either  in  whole  or 
part.     (Seesaw.  17,  18,  29.) 

4.  Frequently  a  fraction  may  he  reduced  to  a  whole  or 
mixed  number  with  advantage.     (See  Exs.  19  to  25.) 

5.  It  is  sometimes  best  to  rationalize  a  radical  denomina- 
tor.    (See  Exs.  26  to  28.) 

6.  Always  watch  for  an  opportunity  to  cancel  a  factor, 
or  drop  terms  which  destroy  each  other. 


APPLICATIONS. 


29.  According  to  the  definition  (2),  Algebra  treats  of, 
1st,  The  nature  and  properties  of  the  Equation ;  and  2nd, 
the  method  of  using  it  as  an  instrument  for  mathematical 
investigation. 

The  Simple  Equation  has  been  so  thoroughly  discussed 
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in  the  preceding  part  of  the  section,  that  the  pupil  will  now 
hfe  able  to  use  it  in  solving  problems. 

30.  The  Algebraic  Solution  of  a  problem  consists 
of  two  parts : 

1st.  The  Statement,  which  consists  in  expressing  by 
one  or  more  equations  the  conditions  of  the  problem. 

2nd.  The  Solution  of  these  equations  so  as  to  find 
the  values  of  the  unknown  quantities  in  known  ones.  This 
process  has  been  explained,  in  the  case  of  Simple  Equa- 
tions, in  the  preceding  articles. 

31.  The  Statement  of  a  problem  requires  some  knowl- 
edge of  the  subject  about  which  the  question  is  asked. 
Often  it  requires  a  great  deal  of  this  kind  of  knowledge  in 
order  to  "state  a  problem."  This  is  not  Algebra;  but  it 
is  knowledge  which  it  is  more  or  less  important  to  have 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  subject. 

32.  Directions  to  guide  the  student  in  the  Statement 
of  Problems: 

1st.  Study  the  meaning  of  the  problem,  so  that,  if  you  had  the 
answer  given^  you  could  prove  it,  noticing  carefully  just  what  opera- 
tions you  would  have  to  perform  upon  the  answer  in  proving.  This 
is  called,  Discovering  the  relations  between  the  quantities  involved. 

2nd.  Represent  the  unknown  (required)  quantities  (the  answer) 
by  some  one  or  more  of  the  final  letters  of  the  alphabet,  as  «,  y,  «, 
or  w,  and  the  known  quantities  by  the  other  letters,  or  numbers, 
given  in  the  problem. 

3rd.  Lastly,  by  combining  the  quantities  involved,  both  known 
and  unknown,  according  to  the  conditions  given  in  the  problem  (as 
you  would  to  prove  it,  if  the  answer  were  known)  express  these 
relations  in  the  form  of  an  equation. 

PROBLEMS. 

Ex.  1.  What  number  is  that  to  the  double  of  which  if  18 
be  added,  the  sum  is  82  ? 


\ 
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Model  Solution. 

Statement. — Let  x  represent  the  unknown  number  sought.  Then 
the  problem  says  that  double  this  number,  that  is  2a?,  with  18  added, 
that  is  2a? + 18,  is  82.    Hence  2a? + 18  =  82  is  the  statement. 

Resolution  of  the  Equation.— [With  this  the  pupil  is  familiar.] 
Solving  2s +18  =  82,  we  find  a?  =  32.  32  is,  therefore,  the  number 
sought. 

Verification.    2  x  32  + 18  =  82. 

[Note. — In  this  example  there  are  three  members  involved,  the 
18,  82,  and  the  one  to  be  found,  which  we  call  x.  The  relations 
between  these  numbers  are  explicitly  stated  in  the  problem,  and  the 
statement  is  easily  made.  This  is  not  always  so.  These  relations 
are  often  the  most  difficult  thing  to  discover,  and  their  discovery 
requires  a  knowledge  of  other  subjects  than  Algebra.  Suppose  the 
problem  to  be :  Given  three  masses  of  metal  of  equal  weight,  one  of 
pure  gold,  one  of  pure  silver,  and  one  part  gold  and  part  silver. 
When  they  are  immersed  in  water,  the  gold  displaces  5  ounces,  the 
silver  9  ounces,  and  the  compound  6  ounces.  What  part  of  the  last 
was  gold  and  what  part  silver  ?  Now  in  this  problem  the  relations 
between  the  quantities  are  not  explicitly  stated.  Yet  by  a  knowl- 
edge of  Natural  Philosophy  and  a  little  of  Memuration,  they  can  be 
found  out,  and  the  statement  of  the  problem  made  in  an  equation.] 

2.  What  number  is  that,  to  the  double  of  which  if  44  be 
added,  the  sum  is  4  times  the  required  number  ? 

Suggestion. — Suppose  I  guess  that  the  number  sought  is  30,  how 
will  you  tell  whether  I  am  right  or  not  ?  You  say :  "  Double  30 
and  add  44  to  it,  and,  if  you  are  right,  the  sum  will  equal  4  times 
30."  But  2x30  +  44  does  not  =  4>30;  so  I  am  wrong.  Now, 
call  the  number  sought  a?,  and  use  it  as  30  was  used  in  proving  that 
it  is  not  the  answer,  and  the  statement,  2a? +44  =  4#  is  obtained. 
Whence  *  =  22.     Verify  it. 

3.  What  number  is  that,  the  double  of  which  exceeds  ita 
half  by  6  ?  Am.,  4. 


* 
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4.  The  property  of  two  persons  is  $10000,  and  one  owns 
three  times  us  much  as  the  other.     How  much  has  each  ? 

Statement.  Let  x  =  the  less  amount. 

Then  %x  =  the  greater  amount. 
And  %x+x  =  16000. 

.-.  x  =  4000  and  3*  =  12000. 

5.  A  man  being  asked  his  age  replied  :  "If  to  my  age 
you  add  its  half,  and  third,  and  then  deduct  10,  the  result 
is  100."    What  was  his  age  ?  Arts.,  60. 

6.  After  paying  \  of  a  bill  and  £  of  it,  £92  still  remained 
due.     What  was  the  bill  at  first  ? 

Statement. — Let  x  =  the  amount  of  the  bill ;  then  \x  and  \x 
had  been  paid.  Taking  these  amounts  from  the  bill  we  have 
x—\x—\x.  But  this,  by  the  problem,  was  $92.  Hence  x—\x—\x 
=  92.     .'.  x  =  140. 

7.  The  sum  of  2  numbers  is  180  and  the  difference  10. 
What  are  the  numbers  ? 

Statement. — Let  x  =  the  less  number :  then  x  + 10  is  the  greater, 
and  x +x  + 10  =  180.  .*.  x  —  85,  and  x  + 10  =  95,  and  the  two  num- 
bers are  85  and  95. 

8.  The  sum  of  two  numbers  is  5760,  and  their  difference 
is  %  the  greater.    What  are  they  ? 

Statement. — Let  x  =  the  greater;  then  5760— x  is  the  less,  and 
K— (5760— x)  =  X- .     .-.  x  =  3456,  and  the  less  is  2304. 

9.  A  man  divided  80  cents  among  four  beggars;  to  the 
first  two  he  gave  equal  amounts,  to  the  third  twice  as  much 
as  to  one  of  these,  and  to  the  fourth  twice  as  much  as  to 
the  third.     How  much  did  he  give  to  each  ? 

The  equation  is  #+#  +  2a!+4.c  =  80.  Whence  he  gave  the  first 
and  second  10c.  each,  the  third  20c.,  and  the  fourth  40c. 
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10.  A,  B,  C,  and  D,  invest  $4755  in  a  speculation.  B 
furnishes  3  times  as  much  as  A,  C  as  much  as  A  and  B 
together,  and  D  as  much  as  C  and  B.  How  much  does 
each  invest  ? 

Arts.,  A,  $317 ;  B,  $951 ;  C,  $1268 ;  and  D,  $2219. 


THE    SAME    PROBLEMS    WITH    THE    LITERAL 

NOTATION. 

11.  What  number  is  that,  to  n  times  which  if  m  be 
added,  the  sum  is  s  ? 

The  equation  is  nx+m  =  8.  Ans., • 

^  n 

Scholium. — To  make  this  conform  to  Prob.  1,  we  call  *  =  82, 

10        ,  0  8—m      82—18      oei  s—m 

m  =  18,  and  n  =  2.    .\  =  — - —  =  32.    But  the  answer 

n  2  n 

applies  just  as  well  to  any  other  problem  of  the  kind,  no  matter 

what  numbers  are  involved.    Thus,  let  the  problem  be, — What 

nuinbei  is  that  to  5  times  which  if  20  be  added,  the  sum  is  100? 

Now  e  ~.  100,  m  =  20,  and  n  =  5.     Whence  ^?  =  ™°~^  =  16. 

n  5 

g ffy 

We,  therefore,  see  that is  a  general  answer  to  aU  such  problems. 

12.  What  number  is  that,  to  a  times  which  if  b  be  added, 
the  sum  is  c  times  the  number  ? 

b 


Ans.,  Equation,  ax+ b  =  ex.    ,\  The  number  is 


c— a 


Queries. — How  is  this  adapted  to  Prob.  2  ?    What  other  problems 
can  you  state  to  which  this  value  of  x  affords  an  answer? 

13.  What  number  is  that,  a  times  which  exceeds  T  times 

o 

it  by  m  ? 

Equation,  ax  —  j-  =  m.    .\  x  =  -7 — -  is  the  number. 

Queries, — How  is  this  adapted  to  Prob.  3  ?   What  other  problems 
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can  you  atat':  to  which   -. — -  affords  an  an-ir^r  :     Repeat  thessm* 
*  //&  - 1 

inquiries  after  each  of  the  seTen  following  examples. 

14.  The  property  of  two  persons  is  ##/i.  and  one  owns  it 

times  a^  much  as  the  other.     How  much  has  each? 

m  ,    mn 

An&.,  -- —  and 


1  +  n  1  +  n 

15.  What  number  is  that  to  which  if  — th  and  -th  of 

m  n 

itself  be  added,  and  then  a  deducted,  the  result  is  b? 

(a-rb)mn 


Ans.y 


uin  +  m  +  n 


16.  After  paying  — th  and  -th  of  a  bill,  a  remained  du& 

What  was  the  bill  ? 

amn 


Ans.y 


mn — n — m 


17.  The  sum  of  two  numbers  is  s,  and  their  difference  d 
What  are  the  numbers  ? 

Am.,  — jr-  and  — ^—  • 

SI  A) 


H3»  Cor. — Observe  that  the  solution  of  this  problem  proves 
the  very  useful  theorem  : 

Halfthi'.  sum  plus  half  the  difference  of  two  quantities  is  th* 
greater  of  the  quantities,  and  half  the  sum  minus  half  the  dif- 
ference is  the  less. 

Thus,  the  sum  of  two  numbers  is  20  and  their  difference  12. 
What  are  the  numbers?  «  +  a  =  10  +  6=16>tne  greater;  and  *— jj* 
=  10—6  =  4,  the  less. 


i 
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18.  The  sum  of  two  numbers  is  s  and  their  difference  is 

— th  of  the  greater.     What  are  the  numbers. 

m  ° 

_  t        \       x      a  ms       s(m—l) 

Equation,  x—is—x)  =—  •  Ans.,  s =-,  -^ —• 

*  x        '       m  2m— 1      2m— 1 

19.  A  man  divided  $a  among  4  beggars ;  to  the  first  two 
he  gave  equal  amounts,  to  the  third  m  times  as  much  as  to 
each  of  these,  and  to  the  fourth  m  times  as  much  as  to  the 
third.     How  much  did  he  give  to  each  ? 

Ans.,  To  each  of  the  first  two  $- 5,  to  the  third 

2  +  m+m2 

A       am  ,,    ,,     .      , ,    A      am2 

$- = ,  and  to  the  fourth  $- 


2-f-m  +  m2'  2+m+m2 

20.  A,  B,  C,  and  D  invest  $5  in  a  speculation.  B  fur- 
nishes m  times  as  much  as  A;  C  as  much  as  A  and  B 
together,  and  D  as  much  as  C  and  B  together.  How  much 
does  each  invest  ? 

a  a   *.        •  T.  $  t>         m8  n     s(l+m) 

Ans.,  A  furnishes  - — -. — :  B,  0  ,  .     ;  u,  -i— -r- ^; 
'  3  +  4m'     '  3  +  4m'  3  +  4m 


21.  At  a  certain  election  943  men  voted,  and  the  candi- 
date chosen  had  a  majority  of  65  votes.  How  many  voted 
for  each?  Ans.,  439  and  504. 

22.  A  farmer  has  two  flocks  of  sheep,  each  containing 
the  same  number.  From  one  he  sells  39,  and  from  the 
other  93,  and  then  finds  just  twice  as  many  in  one  flock 
as  in  the  other.  How  many  did  each  flock  originally 
contain  ?  Ans.,  147. 

23.  A  person  spends  J  of  his  income  in  board  and  lodg- 
ing, £  in  clothing,  and  ^  in  charity,  and  has  $318  left 
What  is  his  income  ?  Ans.,  $720. 
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.1.  Solve  a/X  +  JZ£.  =  *fj* 
V  a+x       V  a— x       V  a2— 


#2 


Result,  x  =  -\ - 

o—c 


32.  Solve  -  +  -  =  V  -2  +  \/-2-o  +  -r        «  =  2a. 

a:      a        V  a2        y  aw      a^ 

33.  Solve  .15a;+1.575— .875a;  =  .0625a:.  x  =  2. 

34.  Solve  1.2a?—  -18*---gg  _  .4? +8.9.  a;  =  20. 

.5 

70^ ok 

35.  Solve  4.8a;-         g   --  =  1.6a: +8.9.  x  =  5. 

.o 

36.  Solve  2.3a;-  ^=^?  =  3.2_  |. 

37.  Solvea;-.24  =  3'4~'6--  x  =  4259+- 


SUMMARY    OP    PRACTICAL    SUGGESTIONS. 

27* — In  attempting  to  solve  a  simple  equation  whick 
does  not  contain  radicals,  consider, 

1.  Whether  it  is  best  to  clear  of  fractions  first. 

2.  Look  out  for  compound  negative  terms. 

3.  If  the  numerators  are  polynomials  and  the  denomina- 
tors monomials,  it  is  often  better  to  separate  the  fractions 
into  parts.     (Ex.  22,  p.  224  is  an  illustration.) 

4.  It  is  often  expedient,  when  some  of  the  denominators 
are  monomial  or  simple,  and  others  polynomial  or  more 
complex,  to  clear  of  the  most  simple  first,  and  after  each 
step  see  that  by  transposition,  uniting  terms,  etc.,  the  equation 
is  kept  in  as  simple  a  form  as  possible.     (See  Exs.  40  to  44.) 

5.  It  is  sometimes  best  to  transpose  and  unite  some  of 
the  terms  before  clearing  of  fractions.     (See  Exs.  46  to  54.) 
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6.  Be  constantly  on  the  lookout  for  a  factor  which  can  be 
canceled  from  each  member  of  the  equation  (Ex.  55),  or  foi 
terms  which  destroy  each  other  (Exs.  60  to  66). 

7.  It  sometimes  happens  that  by  reducing  fractions  to 
mixed  numbers  the  terms  will  unite  or  destroy  each  other, 
especially  when  there  are  several"  polynomial  denominators. 
(See  Ex.  59.) 

28.  When  the  Equation  contains  Radicals,  con- 
sider, 

1.  If  there  is  but  one  radical,  by  causing  it  to  constitute 
one  member  and  the  rational  terms  the  other,  the  equation 
can  be  freed  by  involving  each  member  to  the  power  denoted 
by  the  index  of  the  radical.     (See  Exs.  1  to  9.) 

2.  If  there  are  two  radicals  and  other  terms,  make  the  more 
complex  radical  constitute  one  member,  alone,  before  squaring. 
Such  cases  usually  require  two  involutions.  (See  Exs.  10  to  16.) 

3.  If  there  is  a  radical  denominator  and  radicals  of  a 
similar  form  in  the  numerators  or  constituting  other  terms, 
it  may  be  best  to  clear  of  fractions  first,  either  in  whole  or 
part.     (See  Exs.  17,  18,  29.) 

4.  Frequently  a  fraction  may  be  reduced  to  a  whole  or 
mixed  number  with  advantage.     (See  Exs.  19  to  25.) 

5.  It  is  sometimes  best  to  rationalize  a  radical  denomina- 
tor.    (See  Exs.  26  to  28.) 

6.  Always  watch  for  an  opportunity  to  cancel  a  factor, 
or  drop  terms  which  destroy  each  other. 


APPLICATIONS. 


29.  According  to  the  definition  (2),  Algebra  treats  of, 
1st,  The  nature  and  properties  of  the  Equation ;  and  2nd, 
the  method  of  using  it  as  an  instrument  for  mathematical 
investigation. 

The  Simple  Equation  has  been  so  thoroughly  discussed 
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in  the  preceding  part  of  the  section,  that  the  pupil  will  now 
bfe  able  to  use  it  in  solving  problems. 

30.  The  Algebraic  Solution  of  a  problem  consists 
of  two  parts : 

1st.  The  Statement,  which  consists  in  expressing  by 
one  or  more  equations  the  conditions  of  the  problem. 

2nd.  The  Solution  of  these  equations  so  as  to  find 
the  values  of  the  unknown  quantities  in  known  ones.  This 
process  has  been  explained,  in  the  case  of  Simple  Equa- 
tions, in  the  preceding  articles. 

31.  The  Statement  of  a  problem  requires  some  knowl- 
edge of  the  subject  about  which  the  question  is  asked. 
Often  it  requires  a  great  deal  of  this  kind  of  knowledge  in 
order  to  "state  a  problem."  This  is  not  Algebra;  but  it 
is  knowledge  which  it  is  more  or  less  important  to  have 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  subject. 

32*  Directions  to  guide  the  student  in  the  Statement 
of  Problems: 

1st.  Study  the  meaning  of  the  problem,  so  that,  if  you  had  the 
answer  given^  you  could  prove  it,  noticing  carefully  just  what  opera- 
tions you  would  have  to  perform  upon  the  answer  in  proving.  This 
is  called,  Discovering  the  relations  "between  the  quantities  involved. 

2nd.  Represent  the  unknown  (required)  quantities  (the  answer) 
by  some  one  or  more  of  the  final  letters  of  the  alphabet,  as  a,  y,  «, 
or  w,  and  the  known  quantities  by  the  other  letters,  or  numbers, 
given  in  the  problem. 

3rd.  Lastly,  by  combining  the  quantities  involved,  both  known 
and  unknown,  according  to  the  conditions  given  in  the  problem  (as 
you  would  to  prove  it,  if  the  answer  were  known)  express  these 
relations  in  the  form  of  an  equation. 

PROBLEMS. 

Ex.  1.  What  number  is  that  to  the  double  of  which  if  18 
be  added,  the  sum  is  82  ? 
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Model  Solution. 

Statement. — Let  x  represent  the  unknown  number  sought.  Then 
the  problem  says  that  double  this  number,  that  is  2a?,  with  18  added, 
that  is  2x+ 18,  is  82.    Hence  2x + 18  =  82  is  the  statement. 

Resolution  of  the  Equation.— [With  this  the  pupil  is  familiar.] 
Solving  2a? +18  =  82,  we  find  x  =  32.  32  is,  therefore,  the  number 
sought. 

Verification.    2  x  32  + 18  =  82. 

[N0te. — In  this  example  there  are  three  members  involved,  the 
18,  82,  and  the  one  to  be  found,  which  we  call  x.  The  relations 
between  these  numbers  are  explicitly  stated  in  the  problem,  aud  the 
statement  is  easily  made.  This  is  not  always  so.  These  relations 
are  often  the  most  difficult  thing  to  discover,  and  their  discovery 
requires  a  knowledge  of  other  subjects  than  Algebra.  Suppose  the 
problem  to  be :  Given  three  masses  of  metal  of  equal  weight,  one  of 
pure  gold,  one  of  pure  silver,  and  one  part  gold  and  part  silver. 
When  they  are  immersed  in  water,  the  gold  displaces  5  ounces,  the 
silver  9  ounces,  and  the  compound  6  ounces.  What  part  of  the  last 
was  gold  and  what  part  silver  ?  Now  in  this  problem  the  relations 
between  the  quantities  are  not  explicitly  stated.  Yet  by  a  knowl- 
edge of  Natural  PkUomphy  and  a  little  of  Mennuration,  they  can  be 
found  out,  and  the  statement  of  the  problem  made  in  an  equation.] 

2.  What  number  is  that,  to  the  double  of  which  if  44  be 
added,  the  sum  is  4  times  the  required  number  ? 

Suggestion. — Suppose  I  guess  that  the  number  sought  is  30,  how 
will  you  tell  whether  I  am  right  or  not?  You  say:  "Double  30 
and  add  44  to  it,  and,  if  you  are  right,  the  sum  will  equal  4  times 
30."  But  2x30  +  44  does  not  =4-30;  so  I  am  wrong.  Now, 
call  the  number  sought  #,  and  use  it  as  80  was  used  in  proving  that 
it  is  not  the  answer,  and  the  statement,  2*4-44  =  4*  is  obtained. 
Whence  m  =  22.     Verify  it. 

3.  What  number  is  that,  the  double  of  which  exceeds  ita 
half  by  6  ?  Am.,  4. 
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4.  The  property  of  two  persons  is  $16000,  and  one  owns 
three  times  as  much  as  the  other.     How  much  has  each  ? 

Statement.  Let  x  =  the  less  amount. 

Then  Sx  =  the  greater  amount. 
And  nx+z  =  16000. 

.*.  x  =  4000  and  3a  =  12000. 

5.  A  man  being  asked  his  age  replied  :  "If  to  my  age 
you  add  its  half,  and  third,  and  then  deduct  10,  the  result 
is  100."    What  was  his  age  ?  Am.,  60. 

6.  After  paying  \  of  a  bill  and  £  of  it,  $92  still  remained 
due.     What  was  the  bill  at  first  ? 

Statement. — Let  x  =  the  amount  of  the  bill ;  then  \x  and  \x 
had  been  paid.  Taking  these  amounts  from  the  bill  we  have 
x—\x—\x.  But  this,  by  the  problem,  was  $92.  Hence  x"—\x— \x 
=  92.     .'.  x  =  140. 

7.  The  sum  of  2  numbers  is  180  and  the  difference  10. 
What  are  the  numbers  ? 

Statement. — Let  x  =  the  less  number :  then  x+ 10  is  the  greater, 
and  x+x  +  10  =  180.  .*.  x  —  85,  and  x  +10  =  95,  and  the  two  num- 
bers are  85  and  95. 

8.  The  sum  of  two  numbers  is  5760,  and  their  difference 
is  %  the  greater.     What  are  they  ? 

Statement. — Let  x=  the  greater;  then  5760— #  is  the  less,  and 
«-(5760— x)  =  ? .     .*.  x  =  3456,  and  the  less  is  2304. 

9.  A  man  divided  80  cents  among  four  beggars;  to  the 
first  two  he  gave  equal  amounts,  to  the  third  twice  as  much 
as  to  one  of  these,  and  to  the  fourth  twice  as  much  as  to 
the  third.     How  much  did  he  give  to  each  ? 

The  equation  is  x+x+2x+4x  =  80.  Whence  he  gave  the  first 
and  second  10c.  each,  the  third  20c,  and  the  fourth  40c. 
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10.  A,  B,  C,  and  D,  invest  $4755  in  a  speculation.  B 
furnishes  3  times  as  much  as  A,  C  as  much  as  A  and  B 
together,  and  D  as  much  as  C  and  B.  How  much  does 
each  invest  ? 

Arts.,  A,  $317 ;  B,  $951 ;  C,  $1268 ;  and  D,  $2219. 


THE    SAME    PROBLEMS    WITH    THE    LITERAL 

NOTATION. 

11.  What  number  is  that,  to  n  times  which  if  m  be 
added,  the  sum  is  8  ? 

The  equation  is  nx+m  =  s.  Arts., • 

^  n 

Scholium. — To  make  this  conform  to  Prob.  1,  we  call  *  =  82, 

i0        ,  0  *— m      82—18      ae%     .,  ...  s—m 

m  =  18,  and  n  =  2.    .*.  =  — - —  =  32.    But  the  answer 

n  2  n 

applies  just  as  well  to  any  other  problem  of  the  kind,  no  matter 

what  numbers  are  involved.    Thus,  let  the  problem  be, — What 

nmnbei  is  that  to  5  times  which  if  20  be  added,  the  sum  is  100? 

irr  -.««  ~,v  ..      «™  s—m      100 — 20 

Now  s  --.  100,  m  =  20,  and  n  =  5.     Whence  = —  =  16. 

n  5 

We,  therefore,  see  that is  a  general  answer  to  all  such  problems. 

12.  What  number  is  that,  to  a  times  which  if  b  be  added, 
the  sum  is  c  times  the  number  ? 

b 


Ans.y  Equation,  ax+ b  =  ex.    .\  The  number  is 


c — a 


Queries. — Ho  wis  this  adapted  to  Prob.  2  ?    What  other  problems 
can  you  state  to  which  this  value  of  x  affords  an  answer? 

13.  What  number  is  that,  a  times  which  exceeds  -=■  times 

o 

it  by  m  ? 

Equation,  ax  —  -  =z  m.    .*.  x  =  -y — =■  is  the  number. 

Queries, — Hovy  is  this  adapted  to  Prob.  3  ?   What  other  problems 
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can  you  state  to  which  -=- — -  affords  an  answer  ?     Repeat  the  same 
inquiries  after  each  of  the  seven  following  examples. 

14.  The  property  of  two  persons  is  %m,  and  one  owns  n 
times  as  much  as  the  other.     How  much  has  each  ? 

m  .    mn 

Arts.,  r —  and 


1  +  n  1  +  n 


15.  What  number  is  that  to  which  if  — th  and  -th  of 

m  n 

itself  be  added,  and  then  a  deducted,  the  result  is  b  ? 

mn+m+n 

16.  After  paying  — th  and  -th  of  a  bill,  a  remained  dua. 

r  J        m  n 

What  was  the  bill  ? 

amn 


Arts., 


mn — n — m 


17.  The  sum  of  two  numbers  is  s,  and  their  difference  d 
What  are  the  numbers  ? 

Am.,  — ^—  and  — ^—  • 


33.  Cor. — Observe  that  the  solution  of  this  problem  proves 
the  very  useful  theorem : 

Half  the  sum  plus  half  the  difference  of  two  quantities  is  th* 
greater  of  the  quantities,  and  half  the  sum  minus  half  the  dif- 
ference is  the  less. 

Thus,  the  sum  of  two  numbers  is  20  and  their  difference  12. 

8       d  8     ci 

What  are  the  numbers?  -  +  -  =  10  +  6=16, the  greater;  andg— « 

=  10—6  =  4,  the  less. 
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18.  The  sum  of  two  numbers  is  s  and  their  difference  is 

— th  of  the  greater.     What  are  the  numbers. 
m  6 

Equation,  x-(s-x)  = -•  Ans.,  ,^-p  ^-f. 

19.  A  man  divided  $a  among  4  beggars ;  to  the  first  two 
he  gave  equal  amounts,  to  the  third  m  times  as  much  as  to 
each  of  these,  and  to  the  fourth  m  times  as  much  as  to  the 
third.     How  much  did  he  give  to  each  ? 

Arts.,  To  each  of  the  first  two  %-. 5,  to  the  third 

a  +  m  -+-  m4 

A      ^m  ,  ,    , ,     ,      ,,    4      am2 

$- =,  and  to  the  fourth  $ 


2-f-m  +  m2'  2+m+m2 

20.  A,  B,  C,  and  D  invest  $s  in  a  speculation.  B  fur- 
nishes m  times  as  much  as  A;  C  as  much  as  A  and  B 
together,  and  D  as  much  as  C  and  B  together.  How  much 
does  each  invest  ? 

A  A^-T.  S  T>  m8  n       S(l+m) 

Ans.,  Afurmshes  g^j  B,  g^;  C,  -V-^-'; 

and  D,  t+'m)- 
'    3  +  4m 


21.  At  a  certain  election  943  men  voted,  and  the  candi- 
date chosen  had  a  majority  of  65  votes.  How  many  voted 
for  each?  Ans.,  439  and  504. 

22.  A  farmer  has  two  flocks  of  sheep,  each  containing 
the  same  number.  From  one  he  sells  39,  and  from  the 
other  93,  and  then  finds  just  twice  as  many  in  one  flock 
as  in  the  other.  How  many  did  each  flock  originally 
contain?  Ans.,  147. 

23.  A  person  spends  J  of  his  income  in  board  and  lodg- 
ing, £  in  clothing,  and  ^  in  charity,  and  has  $318  left 
What  is  his  income  ?  Ans.,  $720. 
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24.  From  a  bin  of  wheat  £  was  taken,  and  20  bushels 
were  added.  After  this  £  of  what  was  then  in  the  bin  was 
sold,  and  £  as  much  as  then  remained +30  bushels  was  put 
in,  when  it  was  found  that  the  bin  contained  just  £  as  much 
as  at  first.    How  much  did  it  contain  at  first  ? 

Suggestion. — Calling  x  the  amount  in  the  bin  at  first,  after  taking 
out  J,  there  remains  Jx.  To  this  add  20  bushels  and  there  is  in  the 
bin  Jcc  +  20.  After  selling  -J-  of  this  £  remains,  or  1(^+20).  J  of 
this  is  Ki^  +  20).  .-.  f(i«+20)  +  |(£s+20)+30  =  $x.  Whence 
x  =  560,  the  answer. 

25.  A  person  has  a  hours  at  his  disposal ;  how  far  may 

he  ride  in  a  coach  which  travels  b  miles  per  hour,  and  yet 

have  time  to  return  on  foot  walking  at  c  miles  per  hour  ? 

.  dbc 

Arts.,  T 

o  +  c 

26.  After  paying  -th  of  my  money,  and  then  -th  of  what 
remained,  I  had  $a  left.     How  much  had  I  at  first  ? 


Equation,  x — x— (x — x)—  =  a. 
*  n  n   m 


A  amn 

Ans., 


mn—m—n+1 

27.  A  boy,  being  asked  his  age,  replied,  11  years  are  7 
years  more  than  $  of  my  age.     How  old  was  he  ? 

Statement.— -Let  x  =  his  age.    Then  f«+7  =  11.    .\  «  =  10. 

28.  A  boy,  being  asked  how  many  sheep  his  father  had, 
replied,  that  40  were  5  less  than  j-  of  his  father's  flock.  How 
many  sheep  had  his  father  ?  Ans.,  60. 


29.  If  A  can  perform  a  piece  of  work  in  10  days, 
and  B  in  8  days,  in  what  time  will  they  perform  it 
together  ? 
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Statement.  —Let  x  —  the  number  of  days.    Then  since  A  can  do 

x 
the  work  in  10  days,  in  1  day  he  will  do  TV,  and  in  x  days  —  of  it 

X  XX 

In  like  manner  B  will  do  -  .     Hence  ^  +  ~  =  (all  the  work)  or  1. 

This  1  sometimes  troubles  pupils.  But  let  them  consider  that  if 
two  of  us  do  a  piece  of  work,  one  doing  {  and  the  other  J,  if  the 
work  is  all  done,  the  sum  of  the  parts  done  is  1. 

30.  There  is  a  certain  piece  of  work  which  A  and  B  can  .-.;* ;"'   : 
do  in  8  days ;  but  A  and  C  can  do  it  in  6  days,  or  B  and  C  *  £** 
in  10  days.     How  long  would  it  take  any  one  of  them  to 

do  it  alone-?    How  long  if  all  work  ? 

Suggestion.    ^  —  z  is  the  difference  between  what  B  and  C  can 
o      o 

do  in  a  day ;  and  —  is  the  sum  of  what  they  can  do  in  a  day. 

(See  33.) 

Arts.,  A  in  lOfJ  days,  C  in  14^,  B  in  34f,  and  all  in  5^. 

31.  A,  B,  and  C  can  do  a  piece  of  work  in  4  days,  which 
A  alone  can  do  in  12,  and  B  alone  in  8  days.  C  begins  the 
work  alone,  and  is  joined  after  2  days  by  A,  and  they  work 
together  2  days  more.  A  and  C  being  then  called  off,  how 
long  will  it  take  B  to  finish  the  work  ?        Ans.,  5£  days. 

32.  A  performs  f  of  a  piece  of  work  in  4  days ;  he  then 
receives  the  assistance  of  B,  and  the  two  together  finish  it 
in  6  days.  Required  the  time  in  which  each  could  have 
done  it  alone  ? 

Suggestion. — How  much  does  A  do  in  1  day  ?    Let  x  =  the  time 

ft  ft  *T» 

B  would  require  to  do  it  all.  The  equation  is  ^7  +  -  =  ^.  A  could 
do  it  in  14,  and  B  in  21  days. 

33.  A  vessel  can  be  emptied  by  3  taps ;  by  the  first  alone 
it  could  be  emptied  in  80  minutes,   by  the  second  in 
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200  minutes,  and  by  the  third  in  5  hours.    In  what  time 
will  it  be  emptied  if  all  the  taps  are  opened  at  once  ? 

Ans.,  48  minutes. 

34.  A  can  do  a  piece  of  work  in  a  days ;  B  in  b  days, 
and  C  the  same  piece  in  c  days.  In  how  many  days  will 
they  finish  it,  when  all  work  together  ? 

A  abc 

AnS.,    -rr = -y • 

ab  +  bc  +  ac 

35.  Three  men  A,  B,  and  0  are  employed  on  a  certain 
piece  of  work.  A  and  B  can  do  it  in  a  days;  A  and  C  in 
b  days,  and  B  and  C  in  c  days.  How  long  would  it  take 
each  to  do  it  alone  ?  How  long  would  it  take  them  to  do 
the  work  together  ? 

.         .   .  2abc        ,         „  .  2abc 

Ans.,  A  in  7 — - z  days,  B  m  7 7 

bc+ac—ab     J  bc  +  ab—ac* 

~  .  %abc  j    n  j.      j.i      •  2abc 

0  in  — i =- ,  and  all  together  m  -j =-  • 

ab  +  ae— be  °  ab  +  ac  +  bc 

Suggestion. — Notice  the  singular  symmetry  of  these  answers. 
Such  symmetry  is  common,  and  sometimes  becomes  very  useful  in 
complicated  processes. 


34.  Scholium.—  It  is  not  always  expedient  to  use  x  to  represent 
the  number  sought.  The  solution  is  often  simplified  by  letting  x  be 
taken  for  some  number  from  which  the  one  sought  is  readily  found, 
or  by  letting  2a?,  3cc,  or  some  multiple  of  x  stand  for  the  unknown 
quantity.    The  latter  expedient  is  often  used  to  avoid  fractions. 

36.  There  is  a  fish  whose  head  is  9  inches  long ;  the  tail 
is  as  long  as  the  head  and  half  the  body,  and  the  body  is 
as  long  as  the  head  and  tail  together.  What  is  the  length 
of  the  fish  ?  Ans*  72  in. 
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Suggestion. — Let  x  =  the  length  of  the  body;  then  9  +  Jsc  =  the 

length  of  the  tail.     The  equation  is  x  =  18  + Ja?.    If  x  =  the  whole 

x  x 

length  the  equation  is9  +  n  +  9+j  =  a\ 

37.  A  general  whose  cavalry  was  J  of  his  infantry,  after 
a  defeat  found  that  before  the  battle  T^  of  his  infantry  less 
120,  and  ^  of  his  cavalry  plus  120  had  deserted.  After 
the  battle  he  found  \  of  his  whole  original  army  in  garri- 
son, |  on  the  field,  and  that  the  rest  of  those  engaged  were 
either  taken  prisoners  or  slain.  Now  300  plus  the  number 
slain  and  captured  was  £  the  infantry  he  had  at  first.  Of 
how  many  did  his  army  consist  originally  ? 

Suggestion. — Let  x  =  the  number  of  cavalry ;  then  &e  =  the 
infantry,  and  4x  =  the  whole  army. 

Ans.,  Whole  army  3600  men;  viz.,  900  cavalry,  and  2700 
infantry. 

38.  A  shepherd,  in  time  of  war,  was  plundered  by  a  party 
of  soldiers  who  took  {  of  his  flock  and  J  of  a  sheep  more ; 
another  party  took  ^  of  the  remainder  and  {of  a  sheep ; 
and  a  third  party  took  £  of  the  last  remainder  and  i  of  a 
sheep,  when  he  had  but  25  sheep  left.  How  many  had  he 
at  first. 

Suggestion.-  Letting  12a;  =  the  number  in  his  flock  at  first,  9aj 
— £  is  what  remained  after  the  first  plundering,  6x— £  after  the 
second,  and  &c— J  after  the  third.  The  equation  is  9x— f  =  25. 
.-.  12x  =  103,  the  number  in  his  flock  at  first.  The  pupil  should 
notice  that  he  wants  the  value  of  12a;  instead  of  as. 

39.  A  cask,  A,  contains  12  gallons  of  wine  mixed  with 
18  gallons  of  water ;  another,  B,  contains  9  gallons  of  wine 
mixed  with  3  gallons  of  water.  How  many  gallons  must 
be  drawn  from  each  to  make  a  mixture  of  7  gallons  of  wine 
and  7  of  water? 

Suggestion.  £  of  the  mixture  in  A  is  wine,  and  \  water;  and  in 
B  }  is  wine  and  \  water.  Let  x  =  the  number  of  gallons  to  be  drawn 
from  A;  then  14 —a;  represents  the  number  to  be  drawn  from  B. 
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4.  The  property  of  two  persons  is  $10000,  and  one  owns 
three  times  as  much  as  the  other.     How  much  has  each  ? 

Statement.  Let  x  =  the  less  amount. 

Then  Sx  =  the  greater  amount. 
And  %x+x  =  16000. 

.-.  x  =  4000  and  dx  =  12000. 

5.  A  man  being  asked  his  age  replied  :  "If  to  my  age 
you  add  its  half,  and  third,  and  then  deduct  10,  the  result 
is  100."    What  was  his  age  ?  Am.,  60. 

6.  After  paying  \  of  a  bill  and  £  of  it,  #92  still  remained 
due.     What  was  the  bill  at  first  ? 

Statement. — Let  x  =  the  amount  of  the  bill ;  then  \x  and  \x 
bad  been  paid.  Taking  these  amounts  from  the  bill  we  have 
x—lx—^x.  But  this,  by  the  problem,  was  $92.  Hence  x—\x—\x 
=  92.     .'.  x  =  140. 

7.  The  sum  of  2  numbers  is  180  and  the  difference  10. 
What  are  the  numbers  ? 

Statement. — Let  x  =  the  less  number :  then  x+ 10  is  the  greater, 
and  x  +  x  +  \§  =  180.  .-.  x  =  85,  and  x  +  10  =  95,  and  the  two  num- 
bers are  85  and  95. 

8.  The  sum  of  two  numbers  is  5760,  and  their  difference 
is  -J-  the  greater.    What  are  they  ? 

Statement. — Let  x=  the  greater;  then  5760— #  is  the  less,  and 

r— (5760— x)  =X6.     .*.  x  =  3456,  and  the  less  is  2304. 

3 

9.  A  man  divided  80  cents  among  four  beggars;  to  the 
first  two  he  gave  equal  amounts,  to  the  third  twice  as  much 
as  to  one  of  these,  and  to  the  fourth  twice  as  much  as  to 
the  third.     How  much  did  he  give  to  each  ? 

The  equation  is  x+x  +  2x+4x  =  80.  Whence  he  gave  the  first 
and  second  10c.  each,  the  third  20c,  and  the  fourth  40c. 
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10.  A,  B,  C,  and  D,  invest  $4755  in  a  speculation.  B 
furnishes  3  times  as  much  as  A,  C  as  much  as  A  and  B 
together,  and  D  as  much  as  C  and  B.  How  much  does 
each  invest  ? 

Arts.,  A,  $317  ;  B,  $951 ;  C,  $1268  ;  and  D,  $2219. 


THE    SAME    PROBLEMS    WITH    THE    LITERAL 

NOTATION. 

11.  What  number  is  that,  to  n  times  which  if  m  be 
added,  the  sum  is  s  ? 

8 — m 


The  equation  is  nx  +  m  =  8.  Ans., 


n 


Scholium. — To  make  this  conform  to  Pbob.  1,  we  call  *  =  82, 

*o        i  o  8—m      82—18      on     -o  ...  8—m 

m  =  18,  and  n  =  2.    .*.  =  — - —  =  32.    But  the  answer 

n  2  n 

applies  just  as  well  to  any  other  problem  of  the  kind,  no  matter 

what  numbers  are  involved.    Thus,  let  the  problem  be, — What 

nnmbei  is  that  to  5  times  which  if  20  be  added,  the  sum  is  100? 

Now  e  -■  100,  m  =  20,  and  n  =  5.     Whence  ' = —  =  16. 

n  5 

We,  therefore,  see  that is  a  general  answer  to  all  such  problems, 

12.  What  number  is  that,  to  a  times  which  if  b  be  added, 
the  sum  is  c  times  the  number  ? 

b 


Ans.,  Equation,  ax+ b  =  ex.    .*.  The  number  is 


c— a 


Queries. — How  is  this  adapted  to  Prob.  2  ?    What  other  problems 
can  you  state  to  which  this  value  of  x  affords  an  answer  ? 

13.  What  number  is  that,  a  times  which  exceeds  T  times 

b 

it  by  m  ? 

Equation,  ax  —  ■=-  =  m.    .\  x  =  — — -  is  the  number. 

Queries, — How  is  this  adapted  to  Prob.  3  ?   What  other  problems 
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can  you  state  to  which  -r — -  affords  an  answer  ?     Repeat  the  sanie 
inquiries  after  each  of  the  seven  following  examples. 

14.  The  property  of  two  persons  is  %m,  and  one  owns  n 
times  as  much  as  the  other.     How  much  has  each? 

.  vi  ,    mn 

Arts.,  j- —  and 


1  +  n  1+w 

15.  What  number  is  that  to  which  if  — th  and  -th  of 

m  n 

itself  be  added,  and  then  a  deducted,  the  result  is  b  ? 

(a+b)mn 


Arts., 


mn  +  m-\-n 


16.  After  paying  — th  and  -th  of  a  bill,  a  remained  dua, 

m  n 

What  was  the  bill  ? 

amn 


Ans., 


mn — n — m 


17.  The  sum  of  two  numbers  is  s,  and  their  difference  d 

What  are  the  numbers  ? 

a        s  +  d      ,  8— d 
Ans.,  — ^—  and  — ^— • 


33.  Cor. — Observe  that  the  solution  of  this  problem  proves 
the  very  useful  theorem  : 

Half  the  sum  plus  half  the  difference  of  two  quantities  is  th* 
greater  of  the  quantities,  and  half  the  sum  minus  half  the  dif- 
ference is  the  less. 

Thus,  the  sum  of  two  numbers  is  20  and  their  difference  12. 

s         d  8      it 

What  are  the  numbers  ?  -  +  -  =  10  +  6=16,  the  greater ;  and    —  z 
=  10—6  =  4,  the  less. 
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18.  The  sum  of  two  numbers  is  s  and  their  difference  is 

— th  of  the  greater.     What  are  the  numbers. 
m  & 

CC  TflS  $(Wl-^l^ 

Equation,  x—(%—x)  =-•  Am.,  5 r,  -^ --• 

•  v        '       m  2m— 1      Zm— 1 

19.  A  man  divided  la  among  4  beggars ;  to  the  first  two 
he  gave  equal  amounts,  to  the  third  m  times  as  much  as  to 
each  of  these,  and  to  the  fourth  m  times  as  much  as  to  the 
third.     How  much  did  he  give  to  each  ? 

Am.,  To  each  of  the  first  two  $- 5,  to  the  third 

2-fm+m2 

$^r =,  and  to  the  fourth  %-. 


2-fm  +  m2'  2  +  m+m2 

20.  A,  B,  C,  and  D  invest  $s  in  a  speculation.  B  fur- 
nishes m  times  as  much  as  A;  C  as  much  as  A  and  B 
together,  and  D  as  much  as  C  and  B  together.  How  much 
does  each  invest  ? 

Arts.,  A  furnishes  Q      .     ;  B,  ;  C,  -L—-.— ; 

3  +  4m  3+4m  3+4wi 

and  D,  *£±M. 

3+4m 


21.  At  a  certain  election  943  men  voted,  and  the  candi- 
date chosen  had  a  majority  of  65  votes.  How  many  voted 
for  each?  Arts.,  439  and  504. 

22.  A  farmer  has  two  flocks  of  sheep,  each  containing 
the  same  number.  From  one  he  sells  39,  and  from  the 
other  93,  and  then  finds  just  twice  as  many  in  one  flock 
as  in  the  other.  How  many  did  each  flock  originally 
contain  ?  Ans.,  147. 

23.  A  person  spends  £  of  his  income  in  board  and  lodg- 
ing, £  in  clothing,  and  ^  in  charity,  and  has  $318  left 
What  is  his  income  ?  Ans.,  $720. 
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24.  From  a  bin  of  wheat  £  was  taken,  and  20  bushels 
were  added.  After  this  £  of  what  was  then  in  the  bin  was 
sold,  and  £  as  much  as  then  remained +  30  bushels  was  put 
in,  when  it  was  found  that  the  bin  contained  just  £  as  much 
as  at  first.    How  much  did  it  contain  at  first  ? 

Suggestion. — Calling  x  the  amount  in  the  bin  at  first,  after  taking 
out  J,  there  remains  Jsc.  To  this  add  20  bushels  and  there  is  in  the 
bin  Jsc-f20.  After  selling  J-  of  this  $  remains,  or  f(J#  +  20).  J  of 
this  is  i(Ja  +  20).  .-.  f(4a;+20)  +  S(i#+20)+30  =  ia;.  Whence 
x  =  560,  the  answer. 

25.  A  person  has  a  hours  at  his  disposal ;  how  far  may 
he  ride  in  a  coach  which  travels  b  miles  per  hour,  and  yet 
have  time  to  return  on  foot  walking  at  c  miles  per  hour  ? 

abc 


Ans., 


b  +  c 


26.  After  paying  -th  of  my  money,  and  then  — th  of  what 
remained,  I  had  %a  left.     How  much  had  I  at  first  ? 

Equation,  x — x—  (x — x)-  =  a. 
*  n  n   m 

.  amn 

Ans., 


mn—m—n+1 

27.  A  boy,  being  asked  his  age,  replied,  11  years  are  7 
years  more  than  \  of  my  age.     How  old  was  he  ? 

Statement.— Let  x  =  his  age.    Then  f»+7  =  11.    .*.  x  =  10. 

28.  A  boy,  being  asked  how  many  sheep  his  father  had, 
replied,  that  40  were  5  less  than  £  of  his  father's  flock.  How 
many  sheep  had  his  father  ?  Ans.,  60. 


29.  If  A  can  perform  a  piece  of  work  in  10  days, 
and  B  in  8  days,  in  what  time  will  they  perform  it 
together  ? 
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Statement.  —Let  x  =  the  number  of  days.    Then  since  A  can  do 

x 
the  work  in  10  days,  in  1  day  he  will  do  TV,  and  in  x  days  —  of  it 

In  like  manner  B  will  do  - .     Hence  —  +  5  =  (all  the  work)  or  1. 

This  1  sometimes  troubles  pupils.  But  let  them  consider  that  if 
two  of  us  do  a  piece  of  work,  one  doing  f  and  the  other  },  if  the 
work  is  all  done,  the  sum  of  the  parts  done  is  1. 

30.  There  is  a  certain  piece  of  work  which  A  and  B  can  ,f;  /  '  .. 
do  in  8  days ;  but  A  and  C  can  do  it  in  6  days,  or  B  and  C  1  '1$ 
in  10  days.     How  long  would  it  take  any  one  of  them  to 

do  it  alone?    How  long  if  all  work  ? 

Suggestion.    5  —  x  is  the  difference  between  what  B  and  C  can 

D         O 

do  in  a  day ;  and  -r  is  the  sum  of  what  they  can  do  in  a  day. 

(See  33.) 

Arts.,  A  in  10 j$  days,  0  in  14^,  B  in  34f,  and  all  in  5^. 

31.  A,  B,  and  C  can  do  a  piece  of  work  in  4  days,  which 
A  alone  can  do  in  12,  and  B  alone  in  8  days.  C  begins  the 
work  alone,  and  is  joined  after  2  days  by  A,  and  they  work 
together  2  days  more.  A  and  C  being  then  called  off,  how 
long  will  it  take  B  to  finish  the  work  ?        A?is.,  5£  days. 

32.  A  performs  f  of  a  piece  of  work  in  4  days ;  he  then 
receives  the  assistance  of  B,  and  the  two  together  finish  it 
in  6  days.  Kequired  the  time  in  which  each  could  have 
done  it  alone  ? 

Suggestion. — How  much  does  A  do  in  1  day  ?    Let  x  =  the  time 

ft  ft  K 

B  would  require  to  doit  all.  The  equation  is  ^  +  -  =  -.  A  could 
do  it  in  14,  and  B  in  21  days. 

33.  A  vessel  can  be  emptied  by  3  taps ;  by  the  first  alone 
it  could  be  emptied  in  80  minutes,   by  the  second  i 
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200  minutes,  and  by  the  third  in  5  hours.    In  what  time 
will  it  be  emptied  if  all  the  taps  are  opened  at  once  ? 

Am.,  48  minutes. 

34.  A  can  do  a  piece  of  work  in  a  days  ;  B  in  b  days, 
and  C  the  same  piece  in  c  days.  In  how  many  days  will 
they  finish  it,  when  all  work  together  ? 

abc 


Am., 


ab-^bc-^ac 


35.  Three  men  A,  B,  and  0  are  employed  on  a  certain 
piece  of  work.  A  and  B  can  do  it  in  a  days;  A  and  C  in 
b  days,  and  B  and  C  in  c  days.  How  long  would  it  take 
each  to  do  it  alone  ?  How  long  would  it  take  them  to  do 
the  work  together  ? 

.         .   .  2abc        ,         n  .  2abc 

Ans.,  A  m  7 — ; 1  days,  B  in  j_ r 

oc+ac— ao     J  bc  +  ab—ac* 

C  m  -= =- ,  and  all  together  m  -= =-  • 

ab  +  ae— be  °  ab+ac+bc 

Suggestion. — Notice  the  singular  symmetry  of  these  answers. 
Such  symmetry  is  common,  and  sometimes  becomes  very  useful  in 
complicated  processes. 


34.  Scholium.—  It  is  not  always  expedient  to  use  x  to  represent 
the  number  sought.  The  solution  is  often  simplified  by  letting  x  be 
taken  for  some  number  from  which  the  one  sought  is  readily  found, 
or  by  letting  2x,  3sc,  or  some  multiple  of  x  stand  for  the  unknown 
quantity.    The  latter  expedient  is  often  used  to  avoid  fractions. 

36.  There  is  a  fish  whose  head  is  9  inches  long ;  the  tail 
is  as  long  as  the  head  and  half  the  body,  and  the  body  is 
as  long  as  the  head  and  tail  together.  What  is  the  length 
of  the  fish  ?  Ans*  1%  in- 
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rv 


Suggestion. — Let  x  =  the  length  of  the  body;  then  9  +  Jsc  =  the 
length  of  the  tail.     The  equation  is  x  =  18  +  Ja?.    If  as  =  the  whole 

length  the  equation  is9  +  -  +  9-fT  =  ar. 

2  4 

37.  A  general  whose  cavalry  was  J  of  his  infantry,  after 
a  defeat  found  that  before  the  battle  y1^  of  his  infantry  less 
120,  and  ^  of  his  cavalry  plus  120  had  deserted.  After 
the  battle  he  found  £  of  his  whole  original  army  in  garri- 
son, |  on  the  field,  and  that  the  rest  of  those  engaged  were 
either  taken  prisoners  or  slain.  Now  300  plus  the  number 
slain  and  captured  was  £  the  infantry  he  had  at  first.  Of 
how  many  did  his  army  consist  originally  ? 

Suggestion. — Let  x  =  the  number  of  cavalry;  then  &e  =  the 
infantry,  and  4x  =  the  whole  army. 

Ans.,  Whole  army  3600  men ;  viz.,  900  cavalry,  and  2700 
infantry. 

38.  A  shepherd,  in  time  of  war,  was  plundered  by  a  party 
of  soldiers  who  took  I  of  his  flock  and  J  of  a  sheep  more ; 
another  party  took  ^  of  the  remainder  and  £  of  a  sheep ; 
and  a  third  party  took  £  of  the  last  remainder  and  i  of  a 
sheep,  when  he  had  but  25  sheep  left.  How  many  had  he 
at  first. 

Suggestion.-  Letting  12a?  —  the  number  in  his  flock  at  first,  9a; 
— £  is  what  remained  after  the  first  plundering,  6x— £  after  the 
second,  and  *dx— £  after  the  third.  The  equation  is  8x— J  =  25. 
.*.  12#  =  103,  the  number  in  his  flock  at  first.  The  pupil  should 
notice  that  he  wants  the  value  of  12sc  instead  of  2. 

39.  A  cask,  A,  contains  12  gallons  of  wine  mixed  with 
18  gallons  of  water ;  another,  B,  contains  9  gallons  of  wine 
mixed  with  3  gallons  of  water.  How  many  gallons  must 
be  drawn  from  each  to  make  a  mixture  of  7  gallons  of  wine 
and  7  of  water  ? 

Suggestion.     £  of  the  mixture  in  A  is  wine,  and  \  water;  and  in 
B  }  is  wine  and  \  water.     Let  x  =  the  number  of  gallons  to  be  d 
from  A;  then  14— a;  represents  the  number  to  be  drawn 
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Of  the  first,  fx  is  wine,  and  \x  is  water;  of  the  second  £(14— x)  is 
wine,  and  J(14— $)  is  water.  But  in  this  new  mixture  the  wine  and 
water  are  equal.    .*.  £a;+ J(14— x)  =  -Jsc + J  (14 — ar). 

40.  In  the  composition  of  a  quantity  of  gunpowder  the 
nitre  was  10  lbs.  more  than  §  of  the  whole,  the  sulphur 
was  4£  lbs.  less  than  £  of  the  whole,  and  the  charcoal  2  lbs. 
less  than  \  of  the  nitre.  What  was  the  amount  of  the  gun- 
powder? Ans.,  69  lbs. 

Suggestion,  x  being  the  whole,  the  nitre  is  f#+ 10,  the  sulphur 
\x— 4|,  and  the  charcoal  f(f#-f 10)— 2. 

41.  Several  detachments  of  artillery  divided  a  certain 
number  of  cannon  balls.  The  first  took  72,  and  £  of  the 
remainder ;  the  next  144  and  £  of  the  remainder ;  the  third 
21 G,  and  i  of  the  remainder ;  the  fourth  288,  and  £  of 
those  that  were  left ;  and  so  on ;  when  it  was  found  that 
the  balls  had  been  equally  divided.  What  was  the  number 
of  balls  and  detachments  ? 

Arts.,  4608  balls,  and  8  detachments. 

42.  A  gentleman  bequeathed  his  property  as  follows :  To 
his  eldest  child  he  left  $1800,  and  £  of  the  rest  of  his 
property  ;  to  the  second,  twice  that  sum  and  £  of  what  then 
remained ;  to  the  third,  three  times  the  same  sum  and  £ 
of  the  remainder,  and  so  on  ;  and  by  this  arrangement  his 
property  was  divided  equally  among  his  children.  How 
many  children  were  there,  and  what  was  the  fortune  of 
each  ?  Ans.,  5,  and  $9000  the  fortune  of  each. 

43.  A  wholesale  druggist  has  two  grades  of  attar  of  roses; 
the  one  cost  9  dollars  per  ounce,  the  other  5.  He  wishes  to 
mix  both  grades  together  in  such  quantities  that  he  may 
have  50  ounces,  and  each  ounce,  without  profit  or  loss,  may 
be  sold  for  8  dollars.  How  much  must  he  take  of  each 
grade  to  make  up  this  mixture  ? 

Ans.,  37£  ounces  of  the  best,  12£  of  the  other. 
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44.  Let  the  price  of  the  best  grade  in  the  preceding 
problem  =  a  dollars,  the  price  of  the  poorest  =  b  dollars, 
the  number  of  ounces  in  the  mixture  =  n,  and  the  price 
of  the  mixture  =  c.  How  many  ounces  of  each  kind  must 
he  use  ? 

Am., -f-  ounces  of  the  poorest,  and \-  of  the 

a— o  r  a—b 

other, 

45.  A  father,  who  has  three  children,  bequeaths  his 
property  in  the  following  manner :  To  the  eldest  son 
he  leaves  11,000,  together  with  the  4th  part  of  what 
remains ;  to  the  second  he  leaves  $2,000,  together  with 
the  4th  part  of  what  remains  after  the  portion  of  the 
eldest  and  $2,000  have  been  subtracted  from  the  estate; 
to  the  third  he  leaves  $3,000,  together  with  the  4th  part 
of  what  remains  after  the  portions  of  the  two  other  sons 
and  $3,000  have  been  subtracted.  The  property  is  found 
to  be  entirely  disposed  of  by  this  arrangement.  What  was 
the  amount  of  the  property  ?  An$.>  $9,000. 

46.  A  father,  who  has  three  children,  bequeaths  his 
property  in  the  following  manner :  To  the  eldest  son 
he  leaves  a  sum  a,  together  with  the  nth  part  of  what 
remains ;  to  the  second  he  leaves  a  sum  2a,  together  with 
the  n th  part  of  what  remains  after  the  portion  of  the 
eldest  and  2a  have  been  subtracted  from  the  estate  ;  to  the 
third  he  leaves  a  sum  3a,  together  with  the  nth  part  of 
what  remains  after  the  portions  of  the  two  other  sons 
and  3a  have  been  subtracted.  The  property  is  found  to  be 
entirely  disposed  of  by  this  arrangement.  What  was  the 
amount  of  the  property  ? 

Ans    <W-±n±l)a. 
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47.  A  general  arranging  his  trooi^s  in  the  form  of  a  solid 
square,  finds  he  has  21  men  over,  but  attempting  to  add  1 
man  to  each  side  of  the  square,  finds  he  wants  200  men  to 
fill  up  the  square;  required  the  number  of  men  on  a  side 
at  first,  and  the  whole  number  of  troops. 

Result,  110  and  12121. 

Query. — Show  that  this  problem  is  the  same  as  the  following? 
The  difference  l>etween  the  squares  of  two  consecutive  numljers  is 
°v21.     What  are  the  numbers  ? 

48.  Gold  is  19£  times  as  heavy  as  water,  and  silver  10^ 
times.  A  mixed  mass  weighs  4160  ounces,  and  displaces 
350  ounces  of  water.  What  proportions  of  gold  and  silver 
does  it  contain  ? 

Arts.,  Gold  3377  ounces ;  silver,  783  ounces. 


THE  TRANSLATION  OP  EQUATIONS  INTO  PRAC- 
TICAL   PROBLEMS. 

S3*  Cor. — Since  the  statement  of  a  problem  is  expressing 
the  conditions  of  the  problem  in  an  equation,  or  in  equations 
(SO),  it  follows,  conversely,  that  an  equation  may  be  considered 
as  the  enunciation  in  algebraic  language  of  the  conditions  of  a 
practical  problem. 

EXAMPLES. 
Ex.  1.  Form  problems  of  which  -  —  -  =  6  is  the  state- 

O  0 

ment. 

Suggestion. — Any  number  of  problems  may  be  stated  which  will 
meet  the  requirements.  Thus,  "  What  number  is  that  whose  third 
part  exceeds  its  fifth  by  6  V  Again ;  "A  man  being  asked  his  age  said, 
1  When  I  was  J  as  old  as  I  now  am,  I  was  6  years  older  than  when 
I  was  \  as  old  as  I  am  now ; '  what  was  his  age  ?"     Or,  again ;  "  A 
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man  being  engaged  to  work  a  certain  number  of  days,  continued  in 
the  service  £  of  the  whole  time,  but  during  this  time  was  sick,  and 
lost  a  number  of  days  equal  to  £  of  the  whole  time,  when  finally  he 
had  to  break  the  engagement,  having  actually  worked  but  6  days. 
What  was  the  whole  period  engaged  for?" 

2.  Form  problems  of  which  z+l0x=66  is  the  state- 
ment. 

3.  Give  similar  translations  of  each  of  the  following  equa- 

..  20        X        ~  X  X  ^        cx  A-  QX       _.  , 

tions:  <j+4  +  2  =  ^  '  3  +  o         '  2  ~~  T=    '  x  +  & 

4z  4-  8 
-760  +  600  =  2000;  x-—^  =  8. 

0 

X  OS 

4.  Translate  the  equations  3x+x  =  16000  ;  x-{--  +  ~ 
-10  =  100. 

5.  Enunciate  problems  which  will  give  rise  to  the  follow- 

x      x 
ing  equations  :  x— -  —  -=92;  x +  x+ 2x  +  4^=80. 

[Note.— The  following  examples  give  rise  to  equations  found 
under  Art.  26.] 

6.  What  number  is  that  which  gives  the  same  quotient 
when  28  is  added  to  its  square  root,  and  the  sum  divided 
by  its  square  root  +4,  as  when  38  is  added  to  the  same 
root,  and  this  sum  divided  by  the  square  root  of  the  num- 
ber +  6? 

7.  A  man  has  a  certain  number  of  square  rods  of  land 
lying  in  a  square ;  if  12  rods  be  added,  the  whole  being  kept 
in  the  form  of  a  square,  his  plat  is  increased  by  2  rods  on 
a  side.     How  much  land  has  he  ? 

8.  What  number  is  that  to  which  if  12  be  added  its  square 
root  is  increased  by  2  ? 
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9.  If  4  times  a  certain  number  be  increased  by  1,  the 
square  root  of  this  sum  +  twice  the  square  root  of  the  num- 
ber itself,  divided  by  the  difference  of  the  same  quantities 
is  9.    What  is  the  number  ? 

10.  There  is  a  certain  number  to  which  if  its  square 
root  be  added,  and  the  square  root  of  the  sum  be  taken, 
;uad  again  the  square  root  be  subtracted  from  the  number, 
and  the  square  root  of  this  remainder  be  taken,  the  differ- 
ence between  the  results  is  1£  times  the  square  root  of 
the  quotient  of  the  number  divided  by  the  number  -f  its 
square  root.    What  is  the  number? 

11.  What  number  is  that  from  which  if  32  be  subtracted, 
the  square  root  of  the  difference  is  equal  to  the  square  root 
of  the  number  —  £  the  square  root  of  32  ? 

12.  What  number  is  that  from  which  if  a  be  subtracted, 
the  square  root  of  the  difference  is  equal  to  the  square  root 

of  the  number  —  £  the  square  root  of  a  ? 

25a 
Arts.,  — • 

13.  What  number  is  that  whose  square  root  +2a,  divided 
by  its  square  root  +  J,  equals  its  square  root  +4#,  divided 
by  its  square  root  +3b? 


WITH   TWO    UNKNOWN    QUANTITIES. 

;€TION     II. 


DEFINITIONS. 

36.  The  preceding  problems  have  all  been  solved  by  a 
single  equation  containing  only  one  unknown  quantity.  In 
some  of  them  several  quantities  have  been  sought,  it  is  true, 
but  we  have  managed  to  represent  these  quantities  by  the 
use  of  a  single  unkuown  quantity,  x.  There  are,  however, 
many  problems  in  which  this  is  not  practicable.  In  such 
problems  there  are  two  or  more  quantities  sought,  and  the 
conditions  are  such  as  to  give  rise  to  two  or  more 
equations. 

Illustration. — To  make  this  latter  statement  clear,  consider  the 
following  problem :  A  says  to  B,  "  If  \  of  my  age  were  added  to  f 
of  yours,  the  sum  would  be  19£  years."  But,  says  B  to  A,  u  If  f  of 
mine  were  subtracted  From  £  of  yours,  the  remainder  would  be  18f 
years."  Required  their  ages.  Here  are  two  distinct  quantities 
sought ;  viz.,  A's  age  and  B's  age.  Suppose  we  represent  A's  age 
by  a*,  and  B's  by  y.  Now  notice  that  there  are  also  two  sets  of  con- 
ditions. 1st,  the  statement  which  A  makes  to  B ;  and,  2nd,  the 
statement  which  B  makes  to  A.  According  to  the  1st,  we  have  the 
equation  \x •  +  \y  —  19J ;  and  according  to  the  2nd,  \x—\y  =  18J. 

37.  Independent  Equations  are  such  as  express 
different  conditions,  and  neither  can  be  reduced  to  the 
other. 

38.  Simultaneous  Equations  are  those  which  express 
different  conditions  of  the  same  problem,  and  consequently 
the  letters  representing  the  unknown  quantities  signify  the 
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same  tilings  in  each.  Each  equation  of  a  set  of  simultane- 
ous equations  is,  therefore,  satisfied  by  the  same  values  of 
the  unknown  quantities. 

Illustration. — Thus  in  the  example  above  the  two  equations  Ja 
+  |y  =  19J  and  \x— \y  =  18J  are  independent  equations,  since  they 
express  different  conditions,  and  neither  can  be  produced  from  the 
oth'»r.  But,  since  these  conditions  are  of  the  same  problem,  so  that 
x  in  the  first  equation  means  the  same  as  x  in  the  second,  and  y  in 
the  first,  the  same  as  y  in  the  second,  they  are  simultaneous  equations. 
It  is  evident  that  the  true  values  of  x  and  y  must  satisfy,  or  verify, 
both  equations.  If,  however,  we  were  to  write  one  equation  from  one 
problem,  and  one  from  another,  while  they  would  be  independent, 
they  would  not  be  simultaneous;  x  and  y  would  not  mean  the  same 
things  in  the  first  equation  as  in  the  second.  In  fact,  the  equations 
would  be  so  independent,  that  they  would  have  nothing  to  do  with 
each  other. 

30.  Elimination  is  the  process  of  producing  from 
a  given  set  of  simultaneous  equations  containing  two  or 
more  unknown  quantities,  a  new  set  of  equations  in  which 
one,  at  least,  of  the  unknown  quantities  shall  not  appear. 
The  quantity  thus  disappearing  is  said  to  be  eliminated. 
(The  word  literally  means  putting  out  of  doors.  We  use 
it  as  meaning  causing  to  disappear.) 

-    40.  There  are  Three  Methods  of  Elimination  in 

most  common  use  :  viz.,  by  Comparison,  by  Substitution, 
and  by  Addition  or  Subtraction.  There  is  also  a  very 
elegant  method  by  Undetermined  Multipliers,  which  is 
worthy  of  more  attention  than  it  generally  receives,  but 
which  will  be  reserved  for  the  advanced  course. 

Scholium. — Any  one  of  these  methods  will  solve  all  problems; 
but  some  problems  are  more  readily  worked  by  one  method  than  by 
another,  while  it  is  often  convenient  to  use  several  of  the  methods  in 
the  same  problem,  especially  when  there  are  more  than  two  un 
known  quantities. 
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ELIMINATION    BY    COMPARISON. 

41,  Frob.  1. — Having  given  two  independent,  simul- 
taneous, simple  equations  between  two  unknown  quantities, 
to  deduce  therefrom  by  comparison  a  new  equation  contain- 
ing only  one  of  the  unknown  quantities. 

Rule. — /.  Find  expressions  for  the  value  of  the 
same  unknown  quantity  from,  each  equation,  in 
terms  of  the  other  unknown  quantity  and  known 
quantities. 

II.  Place  these  two  values  equal  to  each  other,  and 
the  result  will  be  the  equation  sought. 

Demonstration. — The  first  operations  being  performed  according 
to  the  rules  for  simple  equations  with  one  unknown  quantity,  need 
no  further  demonstration. 

2nd.  Having  formed  expressions  for  the  value  of  the  mine  unknown 
quantity  in  both  equations,  since  the  equations  are  simultaneous 
this  unknown  quantity  means  the  same  thing  in  the  two  equations, 
and  hence  the  two  expressions  for  its  value  are  equal,    q.  e.  d. 

Scholium. ^The  resulting  equation  can  be  solved  by  the  rules 
already  given. 

EXAMPLES 

OF   INDEPENDENT    SIMULTANEOUS    EQUATIONS. 

Ex.  1.  Given  4#-f  y  =  34  and  4y+x  =  16;  to  find  x 
and  y  and  verify  the  values. 

Model  Solution. 

34— v 
Operation.     (1)  4a* +y  =  34  /.  x  =  — T^- 

4 

(2)  4y+<c  =  16  .\  x  =  16— 4y 

34—*/ 

— -?  =  16-4*/    .-.  y  =  2 

4z  +  2  =  34  .-.  x  =  8 

Explanation. — Transposing  y  and  dividing  by  4  I  have  from  the 

34 y 

1st  equation,  x  =  — j-^ .     Transposing  4y  in  the  2nd  equation  I 

have  #  =  16— 4y.     Now,  since  these  equations  are  assumed  to  be 
simultaneous,  x  means  the  same  thing  in  both ;  and  since  things  that 
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200  minutes,  and  by  the  third  in  5  hours.    In  what  time 
will  it  be  emptied  if  all  the  taps  are  opened  at  once  ? 

Ans.,  48  minutes. 

34.  A  can  do  a  piece  of  work  in  a  days ;  B  in  b  days, 
and  C  the  same  piece  in  c  days.  In  how  many  days  will 
they  finish  it,  when  all  work  together  ? 

abc 


Ans., 


ab  +  bc-^-ac 


35.  Three  men  A,  B,  and  0  are  employed  on  a  certain 
piece  of  work.  A  and  B  can  do  it  in  a  days;  A  and  C  in 
b  days,  and  B  and  C  in  c  days.  How  long  would  it  take 
each  to  do  it  alone  ?  How  long  would  it  take  them  to  do 
the  work  together  ? 

.         A  .  2abc        ,         _  .  2abc 

Ans.,  A  in  7 — - =  days,  B  in  7 = 

bc  +  ac— ab     J  bc+ab—ac" 

„  .  2abc  j    11  i       1.       .  2a be 

y)  in  -7 t-  ,  and  all  together  m  -= =-  • 

ab+ac— be  °  ab+ac  +  bc 

Suggestion. — Notice  the  singular  symmetry  of  these  answers. 
Such  symmetry  is  common,  and  sometimes  becomes  very  useful  in 
complicated  processes. 


34m  Scholium.—  It  is  not  always  expedient  to  use  x  to  represent 
the  number  sought.  The  solution  is  often  simplified  by  letting  x  be 
taken  for  some  number  from  which  the  one  sought  is  readily  found, 
or  by  letting  2x,  3cc,  or  some  multiple  of  x  stand  for  the  unknown 
quantity.    The  latter  expedient  is  often  used  to  avoid  fractions. 

36.  There  is  a  fish  whose  head  is  9  inches  long ;  the  tail 
is  as  long  as  the  head  and  half  the  body,  and  the  body  is 
as  long  as  the  head  and  tail  together.  What  is  the  length 
of  the  fish  ?  Am*  72  in. 
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Suggestion. — Let  x  =  the  length  of  the  body;  then  9  +  Ja  =  the 

length  ot  the  tail.     The  equation  is  x  =.  18  +  \x.    If  x  =  the  whole 

x  x 

length  the  equation  is9  +  -  +  9+j  =  o:. 

37.  A  general  whose  cavalry  was  \  of  his  infantry,  after 
a  defeat  found  that  before  the  battle  y1^  of  his  infantry  less 
120,  and  ^  of  his  cavalry  pins  120  had  deserted.  After 
the  battle  he  found  £  of  bis  whole  original  army  in  garri- 
son, |  on  the  field,  and  that  the  rest  of  those  engaged  were 
either  taken  prisoners  or  slain.  Now  300  plus  the  number 
slain  and  captured  was  £  the  infantry  he  had  at  first.  Of 
how  many  did  his  army  consist  originally  ? 

Suggestion. — Let  x  =  the  number  of  cavalry;  then  3a?  =  the 
infantry,  and  4sc  =  the  whole  army. 

Ans.,  Whole  army  3600  men;  viz.,  900  cavalry,  and  2700 
infantry. 

38.  A  shepherd,  in  time  of  war,  was  plundered  by  a  party 
of  soldiers  who  took  {  of  his  flock  and  J  of  a  sheep  more ; 
another  party  took  £  of  the  remainder  and  $  of  a  sheep ; 
and  a  third  party  took  £  of  the  last  remainder  and  £  of  a 
sheep,  when  he  had  but  25  sheep  left.  How  many  had  he 
at  first. 

Suggestion.-  Letting  12x  =  the  number  in  his  flock  at  first,  9sc 
— £  is  what  remained  after  the  first  plundering,  6ac— £  after  the 
second,  and  ldx— J  after  the  third.  The  equation  is  %x— J  =  25. 
.-.  12#  =  103,  the  number  in  his  flock  at  first.  The  pupil  should 
notice  that  he  wants  the  value  of  12a;  instead  of  z. 

39.  A  cask,  A,  contains  12  gallons  of  wine  mixed  with 
18  gallons  of  water ;  another,  B,  contains  9  gallons  of  wine 
mixed  with  3  gallons  of  water.  How  many  gallons  must 
be  drawn  from  each  to  make  a  mixture  of  7  gallons  of  wine 
and  7  of  water  ? 

Suggestion.  £  of  the  mixture  in  A  is  wine,  and  f  water;  and  in 
B  |  is  wine  and  \  water.  Let  x  =  the  number  of  gallons  to  be  drawn 
from  A;  then  14— a;  represents  the  number  to  be  drawn  from  B. 
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Of  the  first,  |#  is  wine,  and  \x  is  water;  of  the  second  £ (14— x)  is 
wine,  and  J(14— x)  is  water.  But  in  this  new  mixture  the  wine  and 
water  are  equal.    .-.  £a;  +  f(14— x)  =  i[a5+i(14— x). 

40.  In  the  composition  of  a  quantity  of  gunpowder  the 
nitre  was  10  lbs.  more  than  f  of  the  whole,  the  sulphur 
was  4|  lbs.  less  than  £  of  the  whole,  and  the  charcoal  2  lbs. 
less  than  \  of  the  nitre.  What  was  the  amount  of  the  gun- 
powder? Arts.,  69  lbs. 

Suggestion,  x  being  the  whole,  the  nitre  is  $#+10,  the  sulphur 
\x— 4J,  and  the  charcoal  f(f#+10)— 2. 

41.  Several  detachments  of  artillery  divided  a  certain 
number  of  cannon  balls.  The  first  took  72,  and  \  of  the 
remainder ;  the  next  144  and  |  of  the  remainder ;  the  third 
21C,  and  -}  of  the  remainder ;  the  fourth  288,  and  -J  of 
those  that  were  left ;  and  so  on ;  when  it  was  found  that 
the  balls  had  been  equally  divided.  What  was  the  number 
of  balls  and  detachments  ? 

Ans.,  4608  balls,  and  8  detachments. 

42.  A  gentleman  bequeathed  his  property  as  follows :  To 
his  eldest  child  he  left  $1800,  and  £  of  the  rest  of  his 
property  ;  to  the  second,  twice  that  sum  and  £  of  what  then 
remained ;  to  the  third,  three  times  the  same  sum  and  £ 
of  the  remainder,  and  so  on  ;  and  by  this  arrangement  his 
property  was  divided  equally  among  his  children.  How 
many  children  were  there,  and  what  was  the  fortune  of 
each  ?  Ans.,  5,  and  $9000  the  fortune  of  each. 

43.  A  wholesale  druggist  has  two  grades  of  attar  of  roses; 
the  one  cost  9  dollars  per  ounce,  the  other  5.  He  wishes  to 
mix  both  grades  together  in  such  quantities  that  he  may 
have  50  ounces,  and  eaoh  ounce,  without  profit  or  loss,  may 
be  sold  for  8  dollars.  How  much  must  he  take  of  each 
grade  to  make  up  this  mixture  ? 

Ans.,  37£  ounces  of  the  best,  12£  of  the  other. 
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44.  Let  the  price  of  the  best  grade  in  the  preceding 
problem  =  a  dollars,  the  price  of  the  poorest  =  b  dollars, 
the  number  of  ounces  in  the  mixture  =  n,  and  the  price 
of  the  mixture  =  c.  How  many  ounces  of  each  kind  must 
he  use  ? 

Ans., -{—  ounces  of  the  poorest,  and \—  of  the 

«— b  r  a—b 

other. 

45.  A  father,  who  has  three  children,  bequeaths  his 
property  in  the  following  manner :  To  the  eldest  son 
he  leaves  $1,000,  together  with  the  4th  part  of  what 
remains ;  to  the  second  he  leaves  $2,000,  together  with 
the  4th  part  of  what  remains  after  the  portion  of  the 
eldest  and  $2,000  have  been  subtracted  from  the  estate; 
to  the  third  he  leaves  $3,000,  together  with  the  4th  part 
of  what  remains  after  the  portions  of  the  two  other  sons 
and  $3,000  have  been  subtracted.  The  property  is  found 
to  be  entirely  disposed  of  by  this  arrangement.  What  was 
the  amount  of  the  property  ?  Ans.,  $9,000. 

46.  A  father,  who  has  three  children,  bequeaths  his 
property  in  the  following  manner :  To  the  eldest  son 
he  leaves  a  sum  a,  together  with  the  nth  part  of  what 
remains ;  to  the  second  he  leaves  a  sum  2a,  together  with 
the  nth  part  of  what  remains  after  the  portion  of  the 
eldest  and  2a  have  been  subtracted  from  the  estate  ;  to  the 
third  he  leaves  a  sum  3a,  together  with  the  nth  part  of 
what  remains  after  the  portions  of  the  two  other  sons 
and  3a  have  been  subtracted.  The  property  is  found  to  be 
entirely  disposed  of  by  this  arrangement.  What  was  the 
amount  of  the  property  ? 

Ans  (m-*^)?. 
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47.  A  general  arranging  his  troops  in  the  form  of  a  solid 
square,  finds  he  has  21  men  over,  but  attempting  to  add  1 
man  to  each  side  of  the  square,  finds  he  wants  200  men  to 
fill  up  the  square;  required  the  number  of  men  on  a  side 
at  first,  and  the  \yhole  number  of  troops. 

Result,  110  and  12121. 

Query. — Show  that  this  problem  is  the  same  as  the  following? 
The  difference  between  the  squares  of  two  consecutive  numbers  is 
^21.     What  are  the  numbers  ? 

48.  Gold  is  19£  times  as  heavy  as  water,  and  silver  10£ 
times.  A  mixed  mass  weighs  4160  ounces,  and  displaces 
250  ounces  of  water.  What  proportions  of  gold  and  silver 
does  it  contain  ? 

Ans.,  Gold  3377  ounces ;  silver,  783  ounces. 


THE  TRANSLATION  OP  EQUATIONS  INTO  PRAC- 
TICAL   PROBLEMS. 

35.  Cor. — Since  the  statement  of  a  problem  is  expressing 
the  conditions  of  the  problem  in  an  equation,  or  in  equations 
(30),  it  follows,  conversely,  that  an  equation  may  be  considered 
as  the  enunciation  in  algebraic  language  of  the  conditions  of  a 
practical  problem. 

EXAMPLES. 

Ex.  1.  Form  problems  of  which  -  —  -  =  6  is  the  state- 

ment. 

Suggestion. — Any  number  of  problems  may  be  stated  which  will 
meet  the  requirements.  Thus,  "  What  number  is  that  whose  third 
part  exceeds  its  fifth  by  6  ?"  Again ;  "A  man  being  asked  his  age  said, 
1  When  I  was  £  as  old  as  I  now  am,  I  was  6  years  older  than  when 
I  was  \  as  old  as  I  am  now ; '  what  was  his  age  ?"     Or,  again ;  "  A 
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man  being  engaged  to  work  a  certain  number  of  clays,  continued  in 
the  service  £  of  the  whole  time,  but  during  this  time  was  sick,  and 
lost  a  number  of  days  equal  to  £  of  the  whole  time,  when  finally  he 
had  to  break  the  engagement,  having  actually  worked  but  6  days. 
What  was  the  whole  period  engaged  for?" 

2.  Form  problems  of  which  x  + 10#  =66  is  the  state- 
ment. 

3.  Give  similar  translations  of  each  of  the  following  equa- 
tions  :  ^+  j  +  2  =  x  ;  -  +  -  =  1 ;  2#— -  —  y=7;  x+\x 

—  760  ■+  600  =  2000 ;  x -^  =  8. 

o 

X         X 

4.  Translate  the  equations  3x+x=  16000  ;  x  +  ^r  +  - 
-10  =  100. 

5.  Enunciate  problems  which  will  give  rise  to  the  follow- 

x       x 
ing  equations  :  x— -  —  -=92;  x+x+2x  +  4#=80. 

[Note.— The  following  examples  give  rise  to  equations  found 
under  Art.  26.] 

6.  What  number  is  that  which  gives  the  same  quotient 
when  28  is  added  to  its  square  root,  and  the  sum  divided 
by  its  square  root  +4,  as  when  38  is  added  to  the  same 
root,  and  this  sum  divided  by  the  square  root  of  the  num- 
ber +  6? 

7.  A  man  has  a  certain  number  of  square  rods  of  land 
lying  in  a  square ;  if  12  rods  be  added,  the  whole  being  kept 
in  the  form  of  a  square,  his  plat  is  increased  by  2  rods  on 
a  side.     How  much  land  has  he  ? 

8.  What  number  is  that  to  which  if  12  be  added  its  squaro 
root  is  increased  by  2  ? 
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9.  If  4  times  a  certain  number  be  increased  by  1,  the 
square  root  of  this  sum  +  twice  the  square  root  of  the  num- 
ber itself,  divided  by  the  difference  of  the  same  quantities 
is  9.    What  is  the  number  ? 

10.  There  is  a  certain  number  to  which  if  its  square 
root  be  added,  and  the  square  root  of  the  sum  be  taken, 
;uad  again  the  square  root  be  subtracted  from  the  number, 
and  the  square  root  of  this  remainder  be  taken,  the  differ- 
ence between  the  results  is  1£  times  the  square  root  of 
the  quotient  of  the  number  divided  by  the  number  +  its 
square  root.    What  is  the  number? 

11.  What  number  is  that  from  which  if  32  be  subtracted, 
the  square  root  of  the  difference  is  equal  to  the  square  root 
of  the  number  —  £  the  square  root  of  32  ? 

12.  What  number  is  that  from  which  if  a  be  subtracted, 

the  square  root  of  the  difference  is  equal  to  the  square  root 

of  the  number  — £  the  square  root  of  a  ? 

a        25a 

13.  What  number  is  that  whose  square  root  +2a,  divided 
by  its  square  root  -f  b,  equals  its  square  root  -f  4#,  divided 
by  its  square  root  +3b  ? 


imijii  ■■  n  inn 
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WITH   TWO    UNKNOWN    QUANTITIES. 

[€TION    II. 


DEFINITIONS. 

36.  The  preceding  problems  have  all  been  solved  by  a 
single  equation  containing  only  one  unknown  quantity.  In 
some  of  them  several  quantities  have  been  sought,  it  is  true, 
but  we  have  managed  to  represent  these  quantities  by  the 
use  of  a  single  unknown  quantity,  x.  There  are,  however, 
many  problems  in  which  this  is  not  practicable.  In  such 
problems  there  are  two  or  more  quantities  sought,  and  the 
conditions  are  such  as  to  give  rise  to  two  or  more 
equations. 

Illustration. — To  make  this  latter  statement  clear,  consider  the 
following  problem :  A  says  to  B,  "  If  \  of  my  age  were  added  to  f 
of  yours,  the  sum  would  be  19£  years."  But,  says  B  to  A,  "  If  §  of 
mine  were  subtracted  From  -J  of  yours,  the  remainder  would  be  18J- 
years."  Required  their  ages.  Here  are  two  distinct  quantities 
sought;  viz.,  A's  age  and  B's  age.  Suppose  w7e  represent  A's  age 
by  a*,  and  B's  by  y.  Now  notice  that  there  are  also  two  sets  of  con- 
ditions. 1st,  the  statement  which  A  makes  to  B ;  and,  2nd,  the 
statement  which  B  makes  to  A.  According  to  the  1st,  we  have  the 
equation  \x  +  \y  —  19J;  and  according  to  the  2nd,  %x—\y  =  18^. 

37.  Independent  Equations  are  such  as  express 
different  conditions,  and  neither  can  be  reduced  to  the 
other. 

38.  Simultaneous  Equations  are  those  which  express 
different  conditions  of  the  same  problem,  and  consequently 
the  letters  representing  the  unknown  quantities  signify  the 
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same  tilings  in  each.  Each  equation  of  a  set  of  simultane- 
ous equations  is,  therefore,  satisfied  by  the  same  values  of 
the  unknown  quantities. 

Illustration. — Thus  in  the  example  above  the  two  equations  Ja 
-f|y  =  19J  and  \x— \y  =  18 J  are  independent  equations,  since  they 
express  different  conditions,  and  neither  can  be  produced  from  the 
oth'-T.  But,  since  these  conditions  are  of  the  same  problem,  so  that 
x  in  the  first  equation  means  the  same  as  a?  in  the  second,  and  y  in 
the  first,  the  same  as  y  in  the  second,  they  are  simultaneous  equations. 
It  is  evident  that  the  true  values  of  <e  and  y  must  satisfy,  or  verify, 
both  equations.  If,  however,  we  were  to  write  one  equation  from  one 
problem,  and  one  from  another,  while  they  would  be  independent, 
they  would  not  be  simultaneous ;  x  and  y  would  not  mean  the  same 
things  in  the  first  equation  as  in  the  second.  In  fact,  the  equations 
would  be  so  independent,  that  they  would  have  nothing  to  do  with 
each  other. 

30.  Elimination  is  the  process  of  producing  from 
a  given  set  of  simultaneous  equations  containing  two  or 
more  unknown  quantities,  a  new  set  of  equations  in  which 
one,  at  least,  of  the  unknown  quantities  shall  not  appear. 
The  quantity  thus  disappearing  is  said  to  be  eliminated. 
(The  word  literally  means  putting  out  of  doors.  We  use 
it  as  meaning  causing  to  disappear.) 

-    40.  There  are  Three  Methods  of  Elimination  in 

most  common  use  :  viz.,  by  Comparison,  by  Substitution, 
and  by  Addition  or  Subtraction.  There  is  also  a  very 
elegant  method  by  Undetermined  Multipliers,  which  is 
worthy  of  more  attention  than  it  generally  receives,  but 
which  will  be  reserved  for  the  advanced  course. 

Scholium. — Any  one  of  these  methods  will  solve  all  problems; 
but  some  problems  are  more  readily  worked  by  one  method  than  by 
another,  while  it  is  often  convenient  to  use  several  of  the  methods  in 
the  same  problem,  especially  when  there  are  more  than  two  un 
known  quantities. 
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ELIMINATION    BY    COMPARISON. 

41.  Frob.  1. — Having  given  two  independent,  simul- 
taneous, simple  equations  between  two  unknown  quantities, 
to  deduce  therefrom  by  comparison  a  new  equation  contain- 
ing only  one  of  the  unknown  quantities. 

Rule. — /.  Find  expressions  for  the  value  of  the 
same  unknown  quantity  from  each  equation,  in 
terms  of  the  other  unknown  quantity  and  known 
quantities. 

II.  Place  these  two  values  equal  to  each  other,  and 
the  result  will  be  the  equation  sought. 

Demonstration. — The  first  operations  being  performed  according 
to  the  rules  for  simple  equations  with  one  unknown  quantity,  need 
no  further  demonstration. 

2nd.  Having  formed  expressions  for  the  value  of  the  same  unknown 
quantity  in  both  equations,  since  the  equations  are  simultaneous 
this  unknown  quantity  means  the  same  thing  in  the  two  equations, 
and  hence  the  two  expressions  for  its  value  are  equal,    q.  e.  d. 

Scholium'.^The  resulting  equation  can  be  solved  by  the  rules 
already  gi  ven. 

EXAMPLES 

OF  INDEPENDENT  SIMULTANEOUS  EQUATIONS. 

Ex.  1.  Given  ±x  +  y  =  34  and  4y+x  =  16;    to  find  x 

and  y  and  verify  the  values. 

Model  Solution. 

34-y 

4 
(2)  4y+x  =  16  .-.  x  =  16— 4y 

?*Z?  =  16-4y     .-.  y  =  2 

4z+2  =  34  .*.  x  =  8 

Explanation. — Transposing  y  and  dividing  by  4  I  have  from  the 

34—1/ 
1st  equation,  x  =  — j-^ .     Transposing  4y  in  the  2nd  equation  I 

have  #=16— 4y.     Now,  since  these  equations  are  assumed  to  be 
simultaneous,  x  means  the  same  thing  in  both ;  and  since  things  that 


Operation.     (1)  4a* +y  =  34  /.  x 


Results, 
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34— v 

are  equal  to  the  same  thing  are  equal  to  each  other,  — T-  =16 

4 
— 4y.    From  this  equation  I  find  y  =  2.    Finally,  since  y  is  found 
to  be  2,  putting  2  lor  y  in  the  first  equation,  I  have  4a>+2  =  34 ; 
whence  x  =  8. 

Verification. — Substituting  for  a,  8,  and  for  y,  2,  in  the  1st  equa- 
tion I  have  32  +  2  =  34;  and  in  the  2nd,  8+8  =  16,  we  see  that 
both  equations  are  satisfied. 

2.  Given  hx  +  iy  =  58,  and  3a-f  7y  =  67,  to  find  x  and 
y,  eliminating  by  comparison.     Verify  the  results. 

3.  Given  Ux+dy  =  100  and  kc—7y  =  4,  to  find  x  and 
y,  eliminating  by  comparison.     Verify  the  results. 

Results.    <     ~~  / 

*     a                   t.                       o       z  +  3         «,        3a—  2y 
.  4.  Same  as  above,  given  8 —  =  7 ^— -  anu 

4*_*Z^  =  24i-^±1. 
**        3  n        2 

Suggestion. — Observe  the  effect  of  the  -=-  sign  before  the  com- 

5  +  7x 
pound  quantities.     The  value  of  y  from  the  1st  is  y  =  — - — ,   and 

xi.    c    i            160-30a?     __          5  +  Ix      160-30x         , 
from  the  2nd,  y  = - .     Hence  — - —  = ,  and  x=5, 

and  y  =  5. 

5.  Given    x      -f  ay  =  b 

dx    +    y  =  o 

6.  Given    ax    +    f  =  m 

o 

ex    —    y  =  n 

7.  Given    ax    —  by  =  m 

ex    +  dy  =  n 

8.  Given  ax -{-by  =  m,  and  cx+dy  =  w,  to  find  #  and  y, 

eliminating  by  comparison. 

Suggestion. — After  having  found  the  value  of  x  or  y  by  compare 
son,  find  the  value  of  the  other  in  the  same  way. 
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ELIMINATION    BY    SUBSTITUTION. 

A2.  Frob.  2.— Having  given  two  independent,  simulta- 
neous, simple  equations,  between  two  unknown  quantities, 
to  deduce  therefrom  by  substitution  a  single  equation  with 
but  one  of  the  unknown  quantities. 

Rule. — /.  Find  from  one  of  the  equations  the  value 
of  the  unknown  quantity  to  be  eliminated,  in  terms  of 
the  other  unknown  quantity  and  known  quantities. 

II.  Substitute  this  value  for  the  same  unknown  quan- 
tity in  the  other  equation. 

Demonstration. — The  first  process  consists  in  the  solution  of  a 
simple  equation,  and  is  demonstrated  in  Art.  20. 

The  second  process  is  self-evident,  since,  the  equations  being 
simultaneous,  the  letters  mean  the  same  thing  in  both,  and  it  does 
not  destroy  the  equality  of  the  members  to  replace  any  quantity  by 
its  equal.     Q.  e  d. 

EXAMPLES. 

Ex.  1.  Given  the  independent,  simultaneous  equations 

eliminating  by  substitution.    Verify  the  results. 

Model  Solution. 
Operation.  (1)    ?±?_5=?  =  8 

3x  +  3y— 2x  +  2y  =  48 
s  +  5y  =  48 
x  =  48— 5# 

(3)    •+*  +  •=?  =  !! 

(3)    l8Z:^±y  +  48-5y-y  _  n 
3  4 

48-4y      24-3y 
3       +       2 
96-8y+72-9y  =  66 

-17y  =  -102 
.:     y  =  6 
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(4)    *-f6-*-=?  =  8 

X        X 

.\     a?  =  18 

Explanation. — Taking  equation  (1)  I  clear  it  of  fractions  and 
solve  it  for  as,  finding  that  x  =  48— 5y.  Now  if  I  take  the  2d 
equation  and  substitute  this  value  for  x,  I  shall  have  a  simple 
equation  with  only  the  unknown  quantity  y  in  it.  This  substitu- 
tion does  not  destroy  the  equality,  since  the  equations  are  simul- 

4Q 5t/  -4"  \i 

taneous  (3§).      Making    the    substitution    I    have ■§ - 

3 

48 — 5i/ — v 
+ -^ — £  =  11.      Reducing  this  equation  by  the  method  for 

simple  equations  with  one  unknown  quantity,  I  find  y  —  6. 

Finally,  resuming  (1)  I  substitute  this  value  for  y,  which  evi- 

#•4-6      x 6 

dently  does  not  destroy  the  equation,  and  have  — —  =  8. 

2  3 

Solving  (4),  which  is  now  a  simple  equation  with  one  unknown 

quantity,  I  find  x  =  18.     (Instead  of  taking  (1)  in  its  first  form  it 

would  be  better,  because  so  much  shorter,  to  take  its  reduced  form, 

x  =  48— 5y.    .-.  x  =  18.) 

[Note. — The  student  should  keep  a  sharp  lookout  for  oppor- 
tunities to  effect  such  reductions  of  terms  as  are  made  above  in  the 
equations  following  (3)  and  (4).     In  the  latter  the  process  consists 

J2/-4-6       x  cc-— -6  x 

in  observing  that  — —  is  -  +  3,  and —  is  —  -  +  2,  hence  the 

2  2  So 

X  X 

first  member  becomes  -  +  3  — -  -  +  2,  and  transposing  the  3  and  2, 

2  3 

xx 
we  have  -  —  -  =  3,  all  of  which  can  readily  be  effected  mentally.] 
2       o 

2.  Given  3#— %y  .=  1  and  3y— ±x  =  1,  to  solve  as  above. 

Result,  x  =  5  and  y  =  7. 

Suggestion. — From  the  second,  y  =  — - — ,  hence   the    first 

a 

2  I-  8cc 
becomes  8« —  =  1.    .-.  x  =  5.    Taking  the  reduced  form 
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I  4-4sc 
of  the  second,  y  =  — — ,  and  putting  5  for  x,  y  =  7.    Verify  both 

equations. 

3.  Given  ^+3  =  ^,and  8-*=*  =  |  +  § . 

Result,  x  =  12  and  y  =  6. 

4.  Given  |  +  §  =  l,and  ?  +  |  =  1.    Verify. 

Result,  x  =  — -6  and  y  =  12. 

5.  Given  -A —  =  m.and  — |-  -  =  n. 

x      y  x      y 

Suggestion. — If  we  clear  these  equations  of  fractions  they  will 

become  quite  complex.    But  multiplying  the  first  by  e  and  the 

ac      he  ac      ad  _ 

second  by  a.  we  have  —  H —  =  cm.  and  — | =  an.    From  the 

x      y  x       y 

CW  06  QjR 

former  —  =  cm ,  which  substituted  in  the  latter  for  —  gives 

x  y  x 

he      ad  ad— he  ad— he         rri,  . 

em 1 =  an,  or  =  an  —  cm.     .  *.  y  = .       This 

y       y  y  an— em 

value  of  y  may  now  be  substituted  in  the  first.  To  get  the  value 
of  a?  from  such  an  equation  as  -  =  —5 — =r--,  simply  divide  1  by  each 
member,  i.  e.,  take  their  reciprocals. 

6.  Given  — \-  -  =  1,  and  -  H —  =  1. 

x       y  x      y 

Result,  x  =  m  +  n,  and  y  =  m+n. 

7.  Given?  +  |  =  1,and^  +  |  =  |. 

Result,  x  =  3a,  and  y  =  —2 J. 

8.  Given =  5,  and  -  +  -  =  7. 

x      y  x      y 

9.  Given  ^^  =  ;—^ ,  and  x  +  4y  =  3. 

00 
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ELIMINATION  BY  ADDITION  OR  SUBTRACTION. 

43.  Frob.  3.— Having  given  two  independent,  simulta- 
neous, simple  equations  between  two  unknown  quantities, 
to  deduce  therefrom  by  Addition  or  Subtraction  a  single  equa- 
tion with  but  one  unknown  quantity. 

Rule. — /.  Reduce  the  equations  to  the  forms  ax+by 

=  m,  and  cx-fdy  =  n. 

II.  If  the  coefficients  of  the  quantity  to  he  eliminated 
are  not  alike  in  both  equations,  make  them  so  by 
finding  their  L.  C.  M,  and  then  multiplying  the  mem- 
bers of  each  equation  by  this  L,  C.  M.  exclusive  of  th* 
factor  which  the  term  to  be  eliminated  already  con- 
tains, 

III,  If  the  signs  of  the  terms  containing  the  quantity 
to  be  eliminated  are  alike  in  both  equations,  subtract 
one  equation  from  the  other,  member  by  member.  If 
these  signs  are  unlike,  add  the  equations. 

Demonstration. — The  first  operations  are  performed  according  to 
the  rules  already  given  for  clearing  of  fractions,  transposition,  and 
uniting  terms,  and  hence  do  not  vitiate  the  equations.  The  object 
of  this  reduction  is  to  make  the  two  subsequent  steps  practicable. 

The  second  step  does  not  vitiate  the  equations,  since  in  the  case 
of  either  equation,  both  its  members  are  multiplied  by  the  same 
number. 

The  3rd  step  eliminates  the  unknown  quantity,  since,  as  the 
terms  containing  the  quantity  to  be  eliminated  have  the  same 
numerical  value,  if  they  have  the  same  sign,  by  subtracting  the 
equations  one  will  destroy  the  other,  and  if  they  have  different 
signs,  by  adding  the  equations  they  will  destroy  each  other.  The 
result  is  a  true  equation,  since,  If  equals  (the  two  members  of  one 
equation)  are  added  to  equals  (the  two  members  of  the  other 
equation),  the  sums  are  equal.  Thus  we  have  a  new  equation  with 
but  one  unknown  quantity,    q.  b.  d. 
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EXAMPLES. 

Ex.  1.  Given  ox+6y  =  28,  and  x+fy  =  14,  to  eliminate 

by  addition  or  subtraction  and  find  the  values  of  x  and  y. 

Verify  the  results. 

Model  Solution. 

Operation.  (1)        5a?  +  6y  =  28 

(2)  x  +  Ay  =  14 

(3)  10a;  +  12y  =  56 

(4)  3a?  +  12y  =  42 

(5)  7a;  =  14,  .-.  x  =  2. 

(6)  2  +  4y  =  14 

4y  =  12,  .-.  y  =  3. 

Explanation. — The  equations  being  in  the  required  form  need  no 
reduction. 

To  eliminate  y  I  make  its  coefficients  alike  in  both  equations  by 
multiplying  the  members  o.  (1)  by  2,  and  of  (2)  by  3.  thus  obtain- 
ing (3)  and  (4).    This  does  not  destroy  the  equations  by  (Ax.  2). 

Then  subtracting  the  members  of  (4)  from  the  corresponding 
members  of  (3)  I  have  (5),  which  is  a  true  equation  since  the  mem- 
bers of  (3)  have  been  increased  equally  (Ax.  2). 

From  (5)  I  have  *  =  2. 

Finally,  substituting  2  for  x  in  (2)  I  have  (6),  which  is  a  true 
equation,  since  the  value  of  the  members  of  (2)  is  not  altered  by 
this  substitution  (Ax.  1). 

From  (6)  I  find  by  previous  methods  y  =  3. 

Verification. — Substituting  2  for  x1  and  3  for  y  in  both  of  the 
original  equations,  I  have 

(1)  10  +  18  =  28 

(2)  2  +  12  =  14 

Whence  I  see  that  both  equations  are  satisfied  for  x  =  2,  and 
3  =3. 

2.  Given  77s— 12y  =  289,  and  55s+27y  =  491,  to  find 

x  and  y. 

Model  Solution. 

Operation.     (1)      77a;  -    12y  =  289    (2)  55a;  +    27y  =  491 

693a;  -  108y  =  2601       220a;  +  108y  =  1964 

220a;  _+  108y  =  1964 

(3)     913a;  =  4565 
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(3)  918a?  =  4565 
x  =  5 
(4)  275  +  27y  =  491 
27y  =  216 

y  =  8 

Explanation. — Since  these  equations  are  of  the  required  form,  I 
have  only  to  make  the  numerical  values  of  the  terms  to  be  elimi- 
nated alike.  I  will  eliminate  y,  since  its  coefficients  are  smaller 
than  those  of  a?  and  the  process  will  not  involve  as  large  numbers. 
The  L.  C.  M.  of  12  and  27  is  108,  hence  I  multiply  (1)  by  9,  obtain- 
ing 693z— 1(%  =  2601,  and  (2)  by  4,  obtaining  220a?  +108y=  1964. 
This  process  does  not  vitiate  the  equations,  since.  Equals  multiplied 
by  the  same  number  give  equal  products.  I  now  observe  that  the 
signs  of  lOSy  in  the  two  equations  are  different,  and  consequently 
that  by  adding  the  corresponding  members  of  the  equations  these 
terms  will  destroy  each  other  and  give  an  equation  in  x  only.  Add- 
ing gives  a  true  equation,  since,  Equals  added  to  equals  give  equal 
sums.  I  therefore  have  913a?  =  4565,  or  x  —  5.  Substituting  this 
result  in  (2),  I  have  275  +  27y  =  491,  whence  y  =  8. 

44,  Scholium. — It  is  usually  expedient,  in  examples  involving 
two  unknown  quantities,  to  find  the  value  of  the  second  by  substi- 
tution; but  this  is  by  no  means  always  so.  The  pupil  should 
perform  the  examples  in  several  ways,  if  he  can  discern  no  choice 
of  ways  at  first,  and  then  compare  the  methods  with  reference  to 
practicability. 

3.  Given  y+^.jgz^  =  4,»  +  ^t 

,  7s+13-5y  ,           _        3z  +  2y-16     ,    a  A         A 
and j £  +  x  =  2y f ,  to  find  x  and  y. 

Suggestion.— Cleared  of  fractions  and  reduced  to  their  propel 
form  these  equations  become 

6y  +      x  =  34 
45*  -  31y  =  25 

Whence  x  =  4,  and  y  =  5. 
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4.  Given  1  H ^-^ —  =  10 TTr1--^  and 

do  12 

— - —  =  5x -rr^f  to  find  the  values  of  a;  and  y. 

9  3  y 

Results,  x  =  3  and  y  =  7. 

5.  Given  — -^— -  =  JT^  and  8a;— 5y  =  1,  to  find  the 
values  of  x  and  y.  Results,  #  =  7  and  y  =  11. 

4<5.  Scholium. — In  practice  it  often  requires  considerable  dis- 
crimination to  determine  wbicli  of  the  methods  of  elimination  to 
employ.  But,  as  any  one  method  will  solve  all  cases,  the  pupil 
need  not  hesitate  too  long  in  attempting  to  select  the  best  one.  If 
he  sees  any  reason  why  one  method  will  be  better  than  another  in 
the  given  case,  he  will  of  course  use  it;  but,  if  no  such  ground  for 
choice  is  apparent,  it  will  often  be  well  to  try  more  than  one 
method,  and  see  if  one  is  any  more  expeditious  than  another. 

EXAMPLES   FOR   GENERAL   PRACTICE. 

Ex.  1.  Given  3.r— by  =  13  and  2x  +  1y  =z  81,  to  find  x 
and  y.  Results,  x  =  16  and  y  =  7. 

x        1/  X1J 

2.  Given  -  +  ^  =  9  and  T  +  f  =  7,  to  find  x  and  y. 
3       4  4       5  * 

Results,  #  =  12  and  y  =  20. 

3  QiYen  4g^jy-7  - Sx    *y    5  and  y-i ,  *    *t 

a.  uiven  5  -  10       is       6  *         3    +  2       20 

1/—X        x         1 

—  1  =   ^5"  +  6  +  10'  t0  find  X  and  y' 

Results,  x  =  3  and  y  =  2. 

4.  Given  g  -  8-*=-2  =  1  _  *+*  +  *=l  and  7*=12y, 

to  find  x  and  y. 

Suggestion. — The  first  equation  reduces  at  once  to  Ix  ==  7  +  \\y. 
In  this  case  the  pupil  will  see  that  the  three  methods  of  eliminating 
x  are  almost  identical.  Comparing  the  values  of  7.r,  we  have  \%y 
=  7  +  Hy;  or  we  may  call  it  substituting  the  value  of  Ix  found  in 
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the  second  equation ;  i.  e.}  12y,  for  Ix  in  the  first.     Subtracting  th* 
second  from  the  first  we  should  have  0  —  7  — y. 

5.  Given 1 =  10  and =  2,  to  find  x  and  y. 

x        y  x       y  a 

10       3 

Suggestion. — The  second  becomes  by  dividing  by  2, =  1 

x       y 

70       21 

and  by  multiplying  by  7, 7.      Now  adding  this  to  th« 

x        y 

85 
first  we  have  -  =  17.  or  x  =  5  and  heuce  y  =  3. 

6.  Given      -\ —  =  m  and  - —     =  n,  to  find  x  and  y. 

x       y  x       y  * 

_  M.  ml      M        T  .   be      bd       ,  <i  1 +  1*.        T 

Suggestion.     h   -  =  dm  and  =  hn,  .*.  —  am 

x        y  x        y  x 

+bn  and  x  - — .     Instead  of  substituting  this  value  of  x.  it 

dm  +  bn  " 

will  be  less  work  to  eliminate  x  from  the  two  given  equations  as  wc 

did  y.     Thus  we  have \-  —  —  cm  and =  an,    and    sub- 

x       y  x        y 

bc  +  ad  bc+ad 

tracting,  -  =  cm— an.  .-.  y  = 

y  cm— an 

7.  Given  $x  +  $y  =  14  and  $x  +  -\y  =  11,  to  find  x  and  y> 
and  verify. 

Suggestion. — Do  not  clear  of  fractions. 

Q    n.  Sy  —  2  +  x       ^       15x+ff      ,  3x  +  2y 

8.  Given  x * — — — —  =H — -^  and  — ±— z 

11  oo  o 

^_5       llz+152       3y  +  l     ,     „    ,  ,  .        ., 

—  ^— —  =  — — tJ-= — ,  to  find  x  and  y,  and  verify. 

4  12  2  J  J 

n    n.         Q         16  +  60z       16xy— 107  *    a     »       n 

9.  Given  8a; «       i    =  — t     « >   and   2  +  6y  +  9a: 

3y— 1  5  +  2y     '  *  r 

27#2-12y2  +  38     ,    fl    .  ,,        .         4         , 

=  — - .r-^— - —  ,  to  find  the  values  of  x  and  y. 

dx— 2y  +  l      '  * 

Suggestion. — Multiply  the  1st  equation  by  5  +  2y,  and  reduce 
before  multiplying  by  3y— 1.  Clear  the  2nd  of  fractions.  Whence 
289y— 340jj  =  187,  and  15a +2y  =  36.    .-.  x  =  2,  y  =  3. 
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10.  Given    Sx  +  6#  +  1  = j^^+3"  >  aiLd 

0        151— ICa?       9zy— 110     ,     „    ,  xl 

4i/— 1     =     3  — 4~ '  values  of  a;  and  y. 

Result,  x  =  9,  and  y  =  2. 

11     n  1fi      ,    «  .        128^  —  18^4  217     '     , 

11.  Given   16#  +  6y  —  1  = w*--\ ,  and 

*  8x  —  3y  +  2        ' 

10z  +  10y-35       K  54  x      .    ,  xl 

-&+aiHhr  =  5 "  to+a,"in' t0  find  the  values  of  * 

and  y.  Result,  x  =  6,  and  y  =  5. 

12.  Given    (a?  +  5)  (?/  +  7)  =  (s  +  1)  (y— 9)  +  112,   and 
2a +  10  =  3y  +  l,  to  find  the  values  of  a  and  y. 

Result,  x  =  3,  and  y  =  5. 

13.  Given  hex  =  cy— 25,  and  %  +  -^-tt-—  = V  c?x9 

to  find  the  values  of  x  and  y.     Result,  x  =  7-,  y=— - — • 


t/     2 
Suggestion. — From  the  1st  equation  a?  =  | .     Substituting 

this  in  the  2nd,  yy+ 2^=22  =  ?*!  +  ^  -  2ca.      Whence,  trans- 

oc  c  0 

V-c%        2(&8-c8)      a(jb*-c*)  &8-c8 

posmg  and  uniting,  — - — y  =  — i  +  — -      or     — - —  y 

0  c  oc  0 

=  — - —  x  — —  ,  and  y  «= .    Substituting  this  value  of  y  in 

the  1st  equation  and  reducing,  we  find  x  =  =r .    These  equations 

can  be  solved  by  a  variety  of  methods,  but  the  pupil  should  con- 
stantly exercise  his  inventive  genius  to  discover  the  most  expedi- 
tious and  elegant  solutions. 

14.  Given  2x+0Ay  =  1.2,  and  3.4b— 0.02y  =  0.01,  to 
find  the  values  of  x  and  y.  Result,  x  =  .02,  y  =  2.9. 

12 
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ik    n-  l#+y  =  18.73 

ID.  driven    \0Mx+lsA2ly  =  763A 

Result,    |  *  =  ~8£81' 
)  y  =  58.54, 


nearly. 


APPLICATIONS. 

Ex.  1.  There  are  two  numbers,  such,  that  three  times  the 
greater  added  to  one-third  the  less  is  36  ;  and  if  twice  the 
greater  be  subtracted  from  6  times  the  less,  and  the  remain- 
der divided  by  8,  the  quotient  will  be  4.  What  are  the 
numbers? 


Operation. 


Then 


Model  Solution. 

Let  x  =  the  greater  number, 
and  y  =  the  less  number. 
(1)  3*  +  y  =  36 

(*)  »=»  =  4 

(3)  6y  +  54a;  =  648 

(4)  6y  -    2x-=    32 

56a;  =  616 

x  =  11 

(5)  6y  -  22  ==  32 

y  =  9 

Explanation. — As  there  are  two  unknown  quantities  involved  in 
this  example,  7.  e.,  the  two  numbers  sought,  I  let  x  represent  the 
greater  and  y  the  less.  There  are  also  two  sets  of  conditions  stated 
in  the  problem :  1st,  3  times  the  greater  added  to  £  the  less  is  36. 
This,  according  to  the  notation,  is  &c  +  %y  =  36,  which  is  the  first 
equation.  The  2d  set  of  conditions  is,  that  twice  the  greater  is  to 
be  subtracted  from  6  times  the  less,  which  is  6y— 2$,  and  this  differ- 

divided  by  8,  i.  «.,  -^ — .      This  quotient    is  equal    to    4. 


ence 


8 


Henoe  tbe  second  equation,  -^- —  =  4. 
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2.  Find  two  numbers,  such,  that  if  the  first  be  increased 

by  a,  it  will  be  m  times  the  second  ;  and  if  the  second  be 

increased  by  b,  it  will  be  n  times  the  first  ? 

„      -.    a-\-bm        ,  b+an 

Result, -,  and -• 

mn — 1  inn— 1 

3.  What  two  numbers  are  those,  to  $  of  the  sum  of  which 
if  I  add  13,  the  result  will  be  17  ;  and  if  from  £  their  differ- 
ence I  subtract  1,  the  remainder  will  be  2  ?     Verify. 

.    Ans.,  9  and  3. 

[Note. — In  verifying  the  results  in  such  examples  as  these,  no 
attention  should  be  paid  to  the  equations;  but  the  results  should 
be  tested  directly  by  the  statement.  Thus,  in  this  example,  J  of 
the  sum  of  9  and  3  is  4.  Adding  13  the  result  is,  as  the  example 
requires,  17.  Again  £  the  difference  of  9  and  3  is  3.  Subtracting  1, 
the  remainder  is  2,  as  required.] 

4.  What  fraction  is  that,  whose  numerator  being  doubled, 
and  denominator  increased  by  7,  the  value  becomes  f  ;  but 
the  denominator  being  doubled,  and  the  numerator  increased 
by  2,  the  value  becomes  $  ? 

Ans.,  £. 

Queries  and  Suggestions. — 'How  many  sets  of  conditions  in  this 

problem?      What  are    they?      How   many  unknown   (required) 

quantities  ?      What  are  they  ?      There  must  always  be  as  many 

of  one  as  of   the    other.      The    unknown    (required)    quantities 

here  are  the  numerator  and  the  denominator  of  the    fraction. 

x 
If   these    are    called    respectively    x  and  y   the   fraction   is   -. 

if 

2x 
Now,  by  the  first  set  of  conditions,  — =  —  f ,  and,  by  the  second  set, 

x  +  2  _ 

~%y  ~ 

5.  What  fraction  is  that  which  becomes  £  when  its  nu- 
merator is  increased  by  6,  and  £  when  its  denominator  is 
diminished  by  2  ?  Ans.,  g$. 
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6.  If  1  be  added  to  the  numerator  of  a  certain  fraction^ 
its  value  is  £ ;  but  if  1  be  added  to  its  denominator,  its  value 
is  }.     What  is  the  fraction  ?    Verify.  Ans.,  -fr. 

7.  There  is  a  certain  number,  to  the  sum  of  whose  digits 
if  you  add  7,  the  result  will  be  three  times  the  left  hand 
digit ;  and  if  from  the  number  itself  you  subtract  18,  the 
digits  will  have  changed  places.  What  is  the  number? 
Verify.  Ans.,  53. 

Suggestion. — The  two  numbers  sought  are  the  two  digits.  Hence 
let  y  =  the  units  digit,  and  x  =  the  tens  digit.  The  number  then 
is  10a; +  y.  Just  as  when  6  is  the  units  digit  of  a  number  and  5 
the  tens,  the  number  is  10x5  +  6.  Of  course  the  number  would  not 
be  represented  by  xy,  for  this  would  indicate  the  product  of  the 
digits.  (See  Part  I.,  30,  Second  Law,  Scholium  1st.)  The  first 
conditions  give  2x— y  =  7,  and  the  second  lOas+y— 18  =  10y  +  a; 
i.  e.,  the  units  becomes  the  tens  figure  and  the  tens  becomes  the 
units. 

8.  A  certain  number  of  two  digits  contains  the  sum  of  its 
digits  four  times  and  their  product  twice.  What  is  the 
number?  Ans.,  36. 

9.  There  is  a  number  consisting  of  two  digits  ;  the  num- 
ber is  equal  to  3  times  the  sum  of  its  digits,  but  if  the  num- 
ber be  multiplied  by  3,  the  product  equals  the  square  of  the 
sum  of  its  digits.     What  is  the  number  ?    Verify. 

10.  A  number  consisting  of  2  digits,  when  divided  by  4 
gives  a  certain  quotient  and  a  remainder  of  3  ;  when  divided 
by  9,  gives  another  quotient  and  a  remainder  of  8.  Now, 
the  digit  on  the  left  hand  is  equal  to  the  quotient  which 
was  obtained  when  the  number  was  divided  by  9  ;  and 
the  other  digit  is  equal  to  ^  of  the  quotient  obtained 
when  the  number  was  divided  by  4.  What  is  the  number? 
Verify. 
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11.  A  farmer  parting  with  his  stock,  sells  to  one  person 
9  horses  and  7  cows  for  300  dollars  ;  and  to  another,  at  the 
same  prices,  6  horses  and  13  cows  for  the  same  sum.  What 
was  the  price  of  each  ? 

Arts.,  $24  and  $12. 

12.  A  son  asked  his  father  how  old  he  was.  His  father 
answered  him  thus :  If  you  take  away  5  from  my  years,  and 
divide  the  remainder  by  8,  the  quotient  will  be  \  of  your 
age  ;  but  if  you  add  2  to  your  age,  and  multiply  the  whole 
by  3,  and  then  subtract  7  from  the  product,  you  will  have 
the  number  of  the  years  of  my  age.  What  was  the  age  of 
the  father  and  son  ? 

Ans.,  53  and  18. 

13.  A  farmer  purchased  100  acres  of  land  for  $2450;  for 
a  part  of  the  land  he  paid  $20  an  acre,  and  for  the  other  part 
$30  an  acre.  How  many  acres  were  there  in  each  part  ? 
Verify. 

Scholium. — Very  many  such  problems  can  be  solved  equally  well 
by  means  of  one  or  of  two  unknown  quantities. 

'  14.  At  a  certain  election  946  men  voted  for  two  candidates, 
and  the  successful  one  had  a  majority  of  558.  How  many 
votes  were  given  for  each  candidate  ?    Verify. 

15.  A  jockey  has  two  horses  and  two  saddles.  The  sad- 
dles are  worth  15  and  10  dollars,  respectively.  Now  if  the 
better  saddle  be  put  on  the  better  horse,  the  value  of  the 
better  horse  and  saddle  will  be  worth  \  of  the  other  horse 
and  saddle.  But  if  the  better  saddle  be  put  on  the  poorer 
horse,  and  the  poorer  saddle  on  the  better  horse,  the  value 
of  the  better  horse  and  saddle  will  be  worth  once  and  ^ 
the  value  of  the  other.  Required  the  worth  of  each 
horse  ?  Result,  65  and  50  dollars. 

16.  A  sum  of  money  was  divided  equally  among  a  certain 
number  of  persons ;  had  there  been  four  more  persons,  each 
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would  have  received  one  dollar  less,  and  had  there  been  four 
fewer,  each  would  have  received  two  dollars  more  than  he 
did :  required  the  number  of  persons,  and  what  each  received? 
Verify. 

XX  X  X 

Suggestion.    -  = -A  -4- 1.  and  -  =  — 7— 2.    Hence  xy+4tx  =  xp 

y     y+4  y     y-4 

+y*+4y,   and  xy— kc  —  xy— 2ya+8y,   or  4s  =  y*+4y,  and   — $x 

=  --y2+4y.    Adding,  2x  =  Sy. 

17.  A  farmer  hired  a  laborer  for  ten  days,  and  agreed  to 
pay  him  $12  for  every  day  he  labored,  and  he  was  to  forfeit 
$8  for  every  day  he  was  absent.  He  received  at  the  end  of 
his  time  $40.  How  many  days  did  he  labor,  and  how  many 
days  was  he  absent  ?    Verify. 

18.  A  boatman  can  row  down  stream  a  distance  of  20 
miles,  and  back  again,  in  10  hours,  the  current  being  uni- 
form all  the  time ;  and  he  finds  that  he  can  row  2  miles 
against  the  current  in  the  same  time  that  he  rows  3  miles 
with  it.     Required  the  time  in  going  and  returning. 

Result,  4  and  6  hours. 

Suggestion. — If  x  and  y  are  the  times  of  rowing  down  and  up, 
respectively,  at  what  rate  does  he  row  down  ?  At  what  rate  up  ? 
Twice  one  of  these  rates  equals  3  times  the  other. 

19.  A  and  B  together  could  have  completed  a  piece  of 
work  in  15  days,  but  after  laboring  together  6  days,  A  was 
left  to  finish  it  alone,  which  he  did  in  30  days.  In  how 
many  days  could  each  have  performed  the  work  alone  ? 

A ns.,  50,  and  21-^  days. 

Suggestion. — If  *  represent  the  number  of  days  A  would  require 
to  do  it  alone,  and  y  the  number  B  would  require,  how  much 
would  each  do  in  a  day?  How  much  both?  How  much  would 
they  do  in  6  days  ?  How  much  would  remain  to  be  done  by  A  alone? 
How  much  would  A  do  in  30  days  ?  In  resolving  these  equations 
do  not  clear  of  fractions. 

20.  Two  pipes,  the  water  flowing  in  each  uniformly,  filled 
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a  cistern  containing  330  gallons,  the  one  running  during 
5  hours,  and  the  other  during  4 ;  the  same  two  pipes,  the 
first  running  during  two  hours,  and  the  second  three,  filled 
another  cistern  containing  195  gallons.  The  discharge  of 
each  pipe  is  required.     Verity. 

21.  If  I  were  to  enlarge  my  field  by  making  it  5  rods 
longer  and  4  rods  wider,  its  area  would  be  increased  240 
square  rods  ;  but  if  I  were  to  make  its  length  4  rods  less,  and 
its  width  5  rods  less,  its  area  would  be  diminished  210  square 
rods.   Required  the  present  length,  width,  and  area.   Verify. 

22.  A  farmer  sells  a  horses,  and  b  cows  for  Sm ;  and  at  the 
same  prices  a,  horses,  and  bx  cows  for  $m,;  what  is  the  price 
of  each  ?    Apply  the  results  to  Ex.  11.    See  (30)  Part  1. 

Ans.,  Of  a  horse  $-4 ^ ;  of  a  cow  $ — r r-« 

obi — axb  d\0 — abx 

[Note. — Observe  the  symmetry  of  such  results.  Thus,  in  these 
numerators  the  a  and  b  change  places  and  in  the  denominators  the 
subscripts  change  letters.  ] 

23.  A  man  bought  s  acres  of  land  for  $?n.  For  a  part  he 
paid  %a  per  acre,  and  for  the  rest  $a,  per  acre.  How  many 
acres  in  each  part  ?  Deduce  from  the  general  answer  obtained 
in  this  case  the  particular  answers  to  Ex.  13. 

Ans.,  and  acres. 

a — a,\  ax — a 

24.  A  waterman  rows  a  given  distance  a  and  back  again 
in  b  hours,  and  finds  that  he  can  row  c  miles  with  the  current 
for  d  miles  against  it:  required  the  times  of  rowing  down  and 
up  the  stream,  also  the  rate  of  the  current  and  the  rate  of 

rowing?        Ans.,  Time  down, -.;  time  up,  — 3:  rate 

°  c+d  r    c+d 

.  a(d*—cP)  .        a(c  +  df 

of  current,    v_^   ,  ' ;  rate  of  rowing,     V_T   ,    » 

2bcd  °       2bcd 

Deduce  from  these  answers  those  of  Ex.  18. 
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46.  Frob. — Having  given  several  simple,  simultaneous, 
independent  equations,  involving  as  many  unknown  quanti- 
ties as  there  are  equations,  to  find  the  values  of  the  unknown 
quantities. 

Rule. — I.  Combine  the  equations  two  and  two  by 
either  of  the  methods  of  elimination,  eliminating  by 
eaeh  combination  the  same  unknown,  quantity,  thus 
producing  a  new  set  of  equations,  one  less  in  number, 
and  containing  at  least  one  less  unknown  quantity. 

II.  Combine  this  new  set  two  and  tiro  in  like  man ner, 
eliminating  another  of  the  unknown  quantities. 

Ill  Repeat  the  process  until  a,  single  equation  is 
found  with  but  one  unknown  quantity. 

IV.  Solve  this  equation  and  then  substitute  the  value 
of  this  unknown  quantity  in  one  of  the  next  preceding 
set  of  equations,  and  there  will  result  an  equation 
containing  another  single  unknown  quantity,  the 
value  of  which  can  therefore  be  found. 

V.  Substitute  the  tiro  values  noir  found  in  one  of  the 
next  preceding  set,  and  find  the  value  of  the  remain- 
ing unknoirn  quantity  in  this  equation.  Continue 
this  process  till  all  the  unknown  quantities  are  deter- 
mined. 

Scholium  I. — If  any  equation  of  any  set  does  not  contain  the 
quantity  you  are  seeking  to  eliminate  from  the  following  set,  this 
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equation  can  be  written  at  once  in  that  set  and  the  remaining  equa- 
tions combined. 

Schofium  2. — In  eliminating  any  unknown  quantity  from  a  par- 
ticular set  of  equations,  any  one  of  the  equations  may  be  combined 
with  each  of  the  others,  and  the  new  set  thus  formed.  But  some 
other  order  may  be  preferable  as  giving  simpler  results. 

Scholium  3. — It  is  sometimes  better  to  find  the  values  of  all  the 
unknown  quantities  in  the  same  way  as  the  first  is  found,  rather 
than  by  substitution. 

Demonstration  I. — The  combinations  of  the  equations  give  true 
equations  because  they  are  all  made  upon  the  methods  of  elimina- 
tion already  demonstrated. 

2.  That  the  number  of  equations  can  always  be  reduced  to  one 
by  this  process,  is  evident,  since,  if  we  have  n  equations  and  com- 
bine any  one  of  them  with  each  of  the  others,  there  will  ben— 1  new 
equations.  Combining  one  of  these  n— 1  new  equations  with  all  the 
rest  there  will  result  n— 2.  Hence  n— 1  such  combinations  will 
produce  a  single  equation;  and  as  one  unknown  quantity,  at  least, 
has  disappeared  from  each  set  there  will  be  but  one  left.    Q.  b.  d. 

EXAMPLES. 

Ex.  1.  Given  (1,)        7z— 2z+3u  =  17, 

(2,)  <  +  4y-a*  =  ll, 

(3,)       5y— 3x— 2u=    8, 

(4,)     _3w  +  2rf  +  4#=    9, 

(5,)  3z+8u  =  33, 

to  find  the  values  of  x,  y,  z,  t,  and  u. 

Model  Solution. 


Operation.       (18)  *+4y— 2z  =    11 

(2g)  2*  +  4y— 3u  =      9 

(32)  Ss  +  8u=    33 

(42)  35y-6s-5tt  =  107 

(18)  3z  +  8u=    33 

(23)  35y-6s-5w  =  107 

(38)  4y— 4s  +  3a=    13 


2nd  set,  from  which 
x  is  absent. 


3rd  set,  from  which 
x  and  t  are  absent. 


(14)  3s  +  8w  =      33 1      4th  set,  from  which 

(24)      116s— 125w  =  —27  J  «,  t,  and  y,  are  absent. 
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(15)     1303^  =  3909     /.  u=S 


(1J 

3?  + 24  =33 

.-.  2=3 

(38) 

4y-12  +  9  =  13 

.-.  y  =  4 

(18) 

*+16-6  =  ll 

.-.   t=  1 

(3t) 

20— 3a— 6  =    8 

.-.  3  =  2 

Explanation. — I  notice  that  I  have  5  equations  with  5  unknown 
quantities.  From  these  I  wish  to  produce  a  new  set  of  4  equations 
from  which  one  at  least  of  the  unknown  quantities  shall  be  eliminated. 
I  observe  that  x  does  not  appear  in  (2t),  (4,),  and  (5,),  hence  I  write 
these  as  three  of  the  2d  set  of  equations.  Then  eliminating  x 
between  (lt)  and  (3 x)  I  have  (4g),  and  thus  obtain  the  2nd  set  of  4 
equations  containing  only  4  unknown  quantities. 

Again,  as  t  is  contained  in  a  less  number  of  this  set  of  equations 
than  any  one  of  the  other  unknown  quantities,  I  eliminate  it  next ; 
i.  e.,  I  produce  a  3rd  set  which  does  not  contain  it.  As  (3g)  and 
(42)  do  not  contain  t,  I  transfer  them  at  once  to  the  3rd  set ;  and 
then  eliminating  t  between  (lg)  and  (22)  this  set  is  complete,  having 
3  equations  with  3  unknown  quantities. 

Now  eliminating  y  from  this  set  by  combining  (23)  and  (33),  and 
transferring  (18),  I  have  the  4th  set  of  two  equations  with  only  2 
unknown  quantities.  Combining  these  two  so  as  to  eliminate  z  I 
find  u  =  3. 

Finally,  substituting  3  for  u  in  (14),  I  find  z  =  3. 
Substituting  3  for  u  and  3  for  z  in  (33),  I  find  y  =  4. 
Substituting  4  for  y  and  3  for  z  in  (12),  I  find  t  =  1. 
Substituting  the  valuesof  y  and  u  in  (3t),  I  find  x  =  2. 


2.  Given. 


x+y  =  30 
x+z  =  25 
y+z=15 


Values, 


x  =  20, 

y  =  10, 

z  =    5. 


3.  Given- 


4.  Given 


8x— \y  =  24—  z, 

6x+  y  =    z+84, 

z  +  80  =  3y  +  42. 

3u+  x+2y—  z  =  22 
4x—  y+3z  —  35 

±u  +  3x—2y  =  19 
2tt+4y  +  2s  =  46 


x  = 


12, 
Values,  \  y  =  20, 

8. 


Values,  - 


u  = 
x  = 

y  = 

z  = 


4, 
5, 
6, 

7. 
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5.  Given  • 


2+3+i  *' 


3+4  +  5 
4^5  +  6 


=    94, 


=    76, 


Results, 


x=    48, 


y  - 120, 


*  =  240. 


Suggestion. — This  may  be  solved  in  the  ordinary  way  by  clearing 
of  fractions,  etc.,  but  the  following  is  far  more  elegant : 

Dividing  the  1st  by  3  and  the  2nd  by  2  and  subtracting,  we  have 


72      60       8 


V  z 

Subtracting  J  the  1st  from  the  3rd .  ^  +  ^  =  14 


•  2nd  set. 


Or, 


y         £ 
9   + 


17 


860      5-60      15 


Subtracting 


860  '  24   12      6 

z 


=  —  or  ^rr  =  1,  and  z  =  240. 


2       0  1 


6.  Given  - 


-+-  =  a, 


Fafces,  - 


a;  = 


2 


rt  +  J— c' 

__       2 


z  = 


2 


b  +  c— a 


Suggestion. — Do  not  clear  of  fractions.  Having  found  the  value 
of  one  unknown  quantity,  do  not  get  the  others  by  substitution,  but 
return  to  the  original  equations  and  get  each  in  the  same  manner. 


7.  Given  • 


2      3_4__JL^ 
z+  y     z~~129 
3__4     5__19 
x     y+«~24* 

_*+«  +  «-! 


x  ■=.    6, 


Valties, « 


y  =  w, 


*  =    8. 
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15    Given    \  x+*  =  18>73 

Result,    \X=-™?1> 
)  y  =  58.54, 


nearly. 


APPLICATIONS. 

Ex.  1.  There  are  two  numbers,  such,  that  three  times  the 
greater  added  to  one-third  the  less  is  36  ;  and  if  twice  the 
greater  be  subtracted  from  6  times  the  less,  and  the  remain- 
der divided  by  8,  the  quotient  will  be  4.  What  are  the 
numbers? 


Operation. 


Model  Solution. 

• 

m.          Let  x 

=  the  greater  number, 

and  y 

=  the  less  number. 

Then    (1) 

dx  +  \y  =  36 

(2) 

Qy  _  2«  _  4 

(3) 

6y  +  54a?  =  648 

W 

6y  —    2x  =    32 

56a?  =  616 

x  =  11 

(5) 

6y  —  22  =  32 

y  =  9 

Explanation. — As  there  are  two  unknown  quantities  involved  in 
this  example,  i.  e.,  the  two  numbers  sought,  I  let  x  represent  the 
greater  and  y  the  less.  There  are  also  two  sets  of  conditions  stated 
in  the  problem :  1st,  3  times  the  greater  added  to  \  the  less  is  36. 
This,  according  to  the  notation,  is  8a?  +  \y  =  36,  which  is  the  first 
equation.  The  2d  set  of  conditions  is,  that  twice  the  greater  is  to 
be  subtracted  from  6  times  the  less,  which  is  6y— 2a;,  and  this  differ- 

Qy 2aj 

divided  by  8,  i.  e.,  -^ — .      This  quotient    is  equal    to    4. 


«nce 


8 


Henae  the  second  equation,  -?-- —  =  4. 
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2.  Find  two  numbers,  such,  that  if  the  first  be  increased 

by  a,  it  will  be  m  times  the  second  ;  and  if  the  second  be 

increased  by  b,  it  will  be  n  times  the  first  ? 

„      ,.    a  +  bm        ,  b  +  an 

Result.    -,  and -• 

mn—1  mn—1 

3.  What  two  numbers  are  those,  to  £  of  the  sum  of  which 
if  I  add  13,  the  result  will  be  17  ;  and  if  from  \  their  differ- 
ence I  subtract  1,  the  remainder  will  be  2  ?     Verify. 

.   Ans.,  9  and  3. 

[Note. — In  verifying  the  results  in  such  examples  as  these,  no 
attention  should  be  paid  to  the  equations ;  but  the  results  should 
be  tested  directly  by  the  statement.  Thus,  in  this  example,  J  of 
the  sum  of  9  and  3  is  4.  Adding  13  the  result  is,  as  the  example 
requires,  17.  Again  £  the  difference  of  9  and  3  is  3.  Subtracting  1, 
the  remainder  is  2,  as  required.] 

4.  What  fraction  is  that,  whose  numerator  being  doubled, 
and  denominator  increased  by  7,  the  value  becomes  f  ;  but 
the  denominator  being  doubled,  and  the  numerator  increased 
by  2,  the  value  becomes  $  ? 

Ans.,  f. 

Queries  and  Suggestions.— 'How  many  sets  of  conditions  in  this 
problem?  What  are  they?  How  many  unknown  (required) 
quantities  ?  What  are  they  ?  There  must  always  be  as  many 
of  one  as  of  the  other.  The  unknown  (required)  quantities 
here  are  the  numerator  and   the  denominator  of  the    fraction. 

•27 

If   these    are    called    respectively    x  and  y    the   fraction  is   -. 

2x 
Now,  by  the  first  set  of  Conditions,  — -  —  f ,  and,  by  the  second  set, 

a;+2  _ 

5.  What  fraction  is  that  which  becomes  £  when  its  nu- 
merator is  increased  by  6,  and  £  when  its  denominator  is 
diminished  by  2  ?  Ans.,  -fa. 
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6.  If  1  be  added  to  the  numerator  of  a  certain  fraction, 
its  value  is  £ ;  but  if  1  be  added  to  its  denominator,  its  value 
is  J.     What  is  the  fraction  ?    Verify.  Ans.,  -fa. 

7.  There  is  a  certain  number,  to  the  sum  of  whose  digits 
if  you  add  7,  the  result  will  be  three  times  the  left  hand 
digit ;  and  if  from  the  number  itself  you  subtract  18,  the 
digits  will  have  changed  places.  What  is  the  number? 
Verify.  Am.,  53. 

Suggestion. — The  two  numbers  sought  are  the  two  digits.  Hence 
let  y  =  the  units  digit,  and  x  =  the  tens  digit.  The  number  then 
is  10aj+y.  Just  as  when  6  is  the  units  digit  of  a  number  and  5 
the  tens,  the  number  is  10  x  5  +  6.  Of  course  the  number  would  not 
be  represented  by  xy,  for  this  would  indicate  the  product  of  the 
digits.  (See  Part  I.,  30,  Second  Law,  Scholium  1st.)  The  first 
conditions  give  2x— y  =  7,  and  the  second  lOcc+y— 18  =  IQy+x, 
i.  e.,  the  units  becomes  the  tens  figure  and  the  tens  becomes  the 
units. 

8.  A  certain  number  of  two  digits  contains  the  sum  of  its 
digits  four  times  and  their  product  twice.  What  is  the 
number?  Arts.,  36. 

9.  There  is  a  number  consisting  of  two  digits  ;  the  num- 
ber is  equal  to  3  times  the  sum  of  its  digits,  but  if  the  num- 
ber be  multiplied  by  3,  the  product  equals  the  square  of  the 
sum  of  its  digits.     What  is  the  number  ?    Verify. 

10.  A  number  consisting  of  2  digits,  when  divided  by  4 
gives  a  certain  quotient  and  a  remainder  of  3  ;  when  divided 
by  9,  gives  another  quotient  and  a  remainder  of  8.  Now, 
the  digit  on  the  left  hand  is  equal  to  the  quotient  which 
was  obtained  when  the  number  was  divided  by  9  ;  and 
the  other  digit  is  equal  to  ^  of  the  quotient  obtained 
when  the  number  was  divided  by  4.  What  is  the  number? 
Verify. 
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11.  A  farmer  parting  with  his  stock,  sells  to  one  person 

9  horses  and  7  cows  for  300  dollars  ;  and  to  another,  at  the 

same  prices,  6  horses  and  13  cows  for  the  same  sum.    What 

was  the  price  of  each  ? 

A?is.,  $24  and  $12. 

12.  A  son  asked  his  father  how  old  he  was.  His  father 
answered  him  thus :  If  you  take  away  5  from  my  years,  and 
divide  the  remainder  by  8,  the  quotient  will  be  \  of  your 
age  ;  but  if  you  add  2  to  your  age,  and  multiply  the  whole 
by  3,  and  then  subtract  7  from  the  product,  you  will  have 
the  number  of  the  years  of  my  age.  What  was  the  age  of 
the  father  and  son  ? 

Ans.,  53  and  18. 

13.  A  farmer  purchased  100  acres  of  land  for  $2450;  for 
a  part  of  the  land  he  paid  $20  an  acre,  and  for  the  other  part 
$30  an  acre.  How  many  acres  were  there  in  each  part  ? 
Verify. 

Scholium. — Very  many  such  problems  can  be  solved  equally  well 
by  means  of  one  or  of  two  unknown  quantities. 

'  14.  At  a  certain  election  946  men  voted  for  two  candidates, 
and  the  successful  one  had  a  majority  of  558.  How  many 
votes  were  given  for  each  candidate  ?    Verify. 

15.  A  jockey  has  two  horses  and  two  saddles.  The  sad- 
dles are  worth  15  and  10  dollars,  respectively.  Now  if  the 
better  saddle  be  put  on  the  better  horse,  the  value  of  the 
better  horse  and  saddle  will  be  worth  $  of  the  other  horse 
and  saddle.  But  if  the  better  saddle  be  put  on  the  poorer 
horse,  and  the  poorer  saddle  on  the  better  horse,  the  value 
of  the  better  horse  and  saddle  will  be  worth  once  and  ^ 
the  value  of  the  other.  Required  the  worth  of  each 
horse  ?  Result,  65  and  50  dollars. 

16.  A  sum  of  money  was  divided  equally  among  a  certain 
number  of  persons ;  had  there  been  four  more  persons,  each 
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would  have  received  one  dollar  less,  and  had  there  been  four 
fewer,  each  would  have  received  two  dollars  more  than  he 
did :  required  the  number  of  persons,  and  what  each  received  ? 
Verify. 

X  X  X  X 

Suggestion.    -  = 7  -f 1,  and  -  =  — 7— 2.    Hence  xy +4x  =  x§ 

""  y     y+4  y     y-4  *  * 

+y2+4y,  and  xy—4x  =  xy—2y*  +  8y,  or  4«  =  ya+4y,  and  — $x 
=  -  -y*+fy-    Adding,  2x  =  Sy. 

17.  A  farmer  hired  a  laborer  for  ten  days,  and  agreed  to 
pay  him  $12  for  every  day  he  labored,  and  he  was  to  forfeit 
$8  for  every  day  he  was  absent.  He  received  at  the  end  of 
his  time  $40.  How  many  days  did  he  labor,  and  how  many 
days  was  he  absent  ?    Verify. 

18.  A  boatman  can  row  down  stream  a  distance  of  20 
miles,  and  back  again,  in  10  hours,  the  current  being  uni- 
form all  the  time ;  and  he  finds  that  he  can  row  2  miles 
against  the  current  in  the  same  time  that  he  rows  3  miles 
with  it.     Required  the  time  in  going  and  returning. 

Result,  4  and  6  hours. 

Suggestion. — If  x  and  y  are  the  times  of  rowing  down  and  up, 
respectively,  at  what  rate  does  he  row  down  ?  At  what  rate  up? 
Twice  one  of  these  rates  equals  3  times  the  other. 

19.  A  and  B  together  could  have  completed  a  piece  of 
work  in  15  days,  but  after  laboring  together  6  days,  A  was 
left  to  finish  it  alone,  which  he  did  in  30  days.  In  how 
many  days  could  each  have  performed  the  work  alone  ? 

Ans.,  50,  and  21^  days. 

Suggestion. — If  x  represent  the  number  of  days  A  would  require 
to  do  it  alone,  and  y  the  number  B  would  require,  how  much 
would  each  do  in  a  day?  How  much  both?  How  much  would 
they  do  in  6  days  ?  How  much  would  remain  to  be  done  by  A  alone? 
How  much  would  A  do  in  30  days  ?  In  resolving  these  equations 
do  not  clear  of  fractions. 

20.  Two  pipes,  the  water  flowing  in  each  uniformly,  filled 
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a  cistern  containing  330  gallons,  the  one  running  during 
5  hours,  and  the  other  during  4 ;  the  same  two  pipes,  the 
first  running  during  two  hours,  and  the  second  three,  filled 
another  cistern  containing  195  gallons.  The  discharge  of 
each  pipe  is  required.    Verify. 

21.  If  I  were  to  enlarge  my  field  by  making  it  5  rods 
longer  and  4  rods  wider,  its  area  would  be  increased  240 
square  rods  ;  but  if  I  were  to  make  its  length  4  rods  less,  and 
its  width  5  rods  less,  its  area  would  be  diminished  210  square 
rods.   Eequired  the  present  length,  width,  and  area.   Verify. 

22.  A  farmer  sells  a  horses,  and  b  cows  for  %m ;  and  at  the 
same  prices  a,  horses,  and  bx  cows  for  $m,;  what  is  the  price 
of  each  ?    Apply  the  results  to  Ex.  1 1.    See  (30)  Part  1. 

Ans.,  Of  a  horse  $-^= r ;  of  a  cow  $-^ r-1* 

abx— aAb  afi—abx 

[Note. — Observe  the  symmetry  of  such  results.  Thus,  in  these 
numerators  the  a  and  5  change  places  and  in  the  denominators  the 
subscripts  change  letters.  ] 

23.  A  man  bought  s  acres  of  land  for  %m.  For  a  part  he 
paid  %a  per  acre,  and  for  the  rest  $a,  per  acre.  How  many 
acres  in  each  part  ?  Deduce  from  the  general  answer  obtained 
in  this  case  the  particular  answers  to  Ex.  13. 

.        m—ax%       ,  m—as 

Ans.,  and  acres. 

a — «!  ax — a 

24.  A  waterman  rows  a  given  distance  a  and  back  again 
in  b  hours,  and  finds  that  he  can  row  c  miles  with  the  current 
for  d  miles  against  it:  required  the  times  of  rowing  down  and 
up  the  stream,  also  the  rate  of  the  current  and  the  rate  of 

rowing?        Ans.,  Time  down,  —jr-h\  time  up,  — r ;  rate 

a(c*—d*)        ,      .        .        a(c  +  ay 
of  current,  -A__^  .  wto  0f  rowing,  -L_. 

Deduce  from  these  answers  those  of  Ex.  18. 
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IIL 

46.  Prob. — Having  given  several  simple,  simultaneous, 
independent  equations,  involving  as  many  unknown  quanti- 
ties as  there  are  equations,  to  find  the  values  of  the  unknown 
quantities. 

Rule. — /.  Combine  the  equations  two  and  two  by 
either  of  the  methods  of  elimination,  eliminating  by 
each  combination  the  same  unknown  quantity,  thus 
producing  a  new  set  of  equations,  one  less  in  number, 
and  containing  at  least  one  less  unknown  quantity. 

II.  Combine  this  new  set  tiro  and  two  in  like  manner, 
eliminating  another  of  the  unknown  quantities. 

III.  Repeat  the  process  until  a,  single  equation  is 
found  with  but  one  unknoivn  quantity. 

IV.  Solve  this  equation  and  then  substitute  the  value 
of  this  unknown  quantity  in  one  of  the  next  preceding 
set  of  equations,  and  there  nil  I  result  an  equation 
containing  another  single  unknown  quantity,  the 
value  of  which  can  therefore  be  found. 

V.  Substitute  the  tiro  values  noiv  found  in  one  of  the 
next  preceding  set,  and  find  the  value  of  the  remain- 
ing unknoivn  quantity  in  this  equation.  Continue 
this  process  till  all  the  unknown  quantities  are  deter- 
mined. 

Scholium  I. — If  any  equation  of  any  set  does  not  contain  the 
quantity  you  are  seeking  to  eliminate  from  the  following  set,  this 
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equation  can  be  written  at  once  in  that  set  and  the  remaining  equa- 
tions combined. 

Schofium  2. — In  eliminating  any  unknown  quantity  from  a  par- 
ticular set  of  equations,  any  one  of  the  equations  may  be  combined 
with  each  of  the  others,  and  the  new  set  thus  formed.  But  some 
other  order  may  be  preferable  as  giving  simpler  results. 

Scholium  3. — It  is  sometimes  better  to  find  the  values  of  all  the 
unknown  quantities  in  the  same  way  as  the  first  is  found,  rather 
than  by  substitution. 

Demonstration  I. — The  combinations  of  the  equations  give  true 
equations  because  they  are  all  made  upon  the  methods  of  elimina- 
tion already  demonstrated. 

2.  That  the  number  of  equations  can  always  be  reduced  to  one 
by  this  process,  is  evident,  since,  if  we  have  n  equations  and  com- 
bine any  one  of  them  with  each  of  the  others,  there  will  ben—1  new 
equations.  Combining  one  of  these  n— 1  new  equations  with  all  the 
rest  there  will  result  n— 2.  Hence  n— 1  such  combinations  will 
produce  a  single  equation;  and  as  one  unknown  quantity,  at  least, 
has  disappeared  from  each  set  there  will  be  but  one  left.    Q.  b.  d. 

EXAMPLES. 

Ex.  1.  Given  (1,)        7z— 2z+3u  =  17, 

(20  <  +  4y-a*  =  U, 

(3,)       5#— Sx— 2w=    8, 

(4,)    -3u  +  2t  +  ±y=    9, 

(5,)  3z+Su  =  S3, 

to  find  the  values  of  x,  y,  z,  t>  and  u. 

Model  Solution. 


Operation.       (18)  t  +  4y— 2s  =    11 

(2g)  2t  +  4y—  Zu=      9 

(32)  3z+8w  =    33 

(4g)  35y-6s-5tt  =  107 

(18)  3s  +  8m=    33] 

(23)  35y-6«-5?<  =  107 

(38)  4y-4*  +  3u  =    13 


2nd  set,  from  which 
x  is  absent. 


3rd  set,  from  which 
x  and  t  are  absent. 


(14)  3s  +  8w  =      33 1      4th  set,  from  which 

(24)      116s— 125w  =  —  27  J  %,  t,  and  y,  are  absent. 
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(1.)     1303^  =  3909     .\  w=3 


(IJ 

3?  +  24=33 

.  \  2=3 

(38) 

4y-12  +  9  =  13 

.-.  y  =  4 

(18) 

£+16-6  =  11 

.-.    t=  1 

Qi) 

20— 3a— 6  =    8 

.-.  3  =  2 

Explanation. — I  notice  that  I  have  5  equations  with  5  unknown 
quantities.  From  these  I  wish  to  produce  a  new  set  of  4  equations 
from  which  one  at  least  of  the  unknown  quantities  shall  be  eliminated. 
I  observe  that  x  does  not  appear  in  (2t ),  (4 , ),  and  (5 , ),  hence  I  write 
these  as  three  of  the  2d  set  of  equations.  Then  eliminating  x 
between  (lt)  and  (8j)  I  have  (4g),  and  thus  obtain  the  2nd  set  of  4 
equations  containing  only  4  unknown  quantities. 

Again,  as  t  is  contained  in  a  less  number  of  this  set  of  equations 
than  any  one  of  the  other  unknown  quantities,  I  eliminate  it  next ; 
i.  e.,  I  produce  a  3rd  set  which  does  not  contain  it.  As  (32)  and 
(42)  do  not  contain  t,  I  transfer  them  at  once  to  the  3rd  set;  and 
then  eliminating  t  between  (lg)  and  (22)  this  set  is  complete,  having 
3  equations  with  3  unknown  quantities. 

Now  eliminating  y  from  this  set  by  combining  (23)  and  (33),  and 
transferring  (18),  I  have  the  4th  set  of  two  equations  with  only  2 
unknown  quantities.  Combining  these  two  so  as  to  eliminate  z  I 
find  u  =  8. 

Finally,  substituting  3  for  u  in  (14),  I  find  z  =  3. 
Substituting  3  for  u  and  3  for  z  in  (3 8),  I  find  y  =  4. 
Substituting  4  for  y  and  3  for  z  in  (12),  I  find  t  =  1. 
Substituting  the  values  of  y  and  u  in  (3  J,  I  find  x  =  2. 


2.  Given. 


x  +  y  =  30 

z+z  =  25 
y+z  =  15 


Values, 


z  =  20, 

y  =  10, 

z  =    5. 


3.  Given- 


4.  Given 


8z—4y  =  24—  z, 

6z+  y=    z  +  84, 
z  +  80  =  3y  +  42. 

Su+  x+2y—  z  =  22 
4z—  y+3z  —  35 

4u  +  3z—2y  =  19 
2tt+4y  +  2s  =  46 


x  = 


12, 
Values,  \  y  =  20, 

8. 


Values, 


z  = 

u  = 
X  = 

y  = 

z  = 


4, 
5, 
6, 

7. 
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5.  Given  - 


2+3  +  4-124' 


3^4^5 

x,y*z 

4+5  +  6 


=    94, 


=    76, 


Results,  - 


x=    48, 


y  =  120, 


z  =  240. 


Suggestion. — This  may  be  solved  in  the  ordinary  way  by  clearing 
of  fractions,  etc.,  but  the  following  is  far  more  elegant: 

Dividing  the  1st  by  3  and  the  2nd  by  2  and  subtracting,  we  have 


72      60       3 


y 


Subtracting  J  the  1st  from  the  3rd ^  +  ^  =  14 

"80       «4 


•  2nd  set. 


Or, 


y         * 


17 


360      5  60      15 

y         *         7 

9  +         - 


Subtracting 


360  '  24  12      6 

z 


=  —  or  ^r  =  1,  and  z  =  240. 


M-Xt'tt      *0       240 

2       0  1 


6.  Given- 


1 , 

i 

« 

-+ 

a, 

X 

y 

1 

i 

-+ 

h 

X 

z 

1 

1 

Z+ 

— 

o, 

y 

z 

Values,  - 


x  = 


2 


a  +  b— c' 
_        2 
y-  a-b+c' 


z  = 


2 


b  +  c — a 


Suggestion. — Do  not  clear  of  fractions.  Having  found  the  value 
of  one  unknown  quantity,  do  not  get  the  others  by  substitution,  but 
return  to  the  original  equations  and  get  each  in  the  same  manner. 


7.  Given 


2     3_4__JL^     1 
z+  y     z~129 
3__4     5_19 
x     y  +  z~~  24' 

x^  y^ z~~2' 


x  ■=.    6, 


Values,  < 


#  =  12, 


z  =    8. 
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z  +  a=s   y+z, 

* 

a 
^-n, 

8.  Given  - 

y+a  i=  2a-|-22, 

FoZwes, 

5a 

z+a  =  3x+3y. 

V 

7a 

2    =  • 

11 

'   9x  +  6y  +  4z+3v  +  2u' 

r          169 

7*  — 

+  1  =  0, 

*~      924' 

16£+4t;+l  =  0, 

220 
y~~      924' 

9.  Given  ■ 

25x—5y  +  z  +  bv  —  u 
+  1=0, 

c  Values,  ■ 

89 
924' 

x  +  2y  +  4a—v  —  2w 

445 

+  1  =  0, 

_      924' 

4cX—2y+z  —  2v  +  u 

113 

+  1  =  0. 

[M~     924 

'u  +  v+x+y  =  10, " 

z  =  3, 

u+v+x+z  =  11, 

y  =  4, 

10.  Givm- 

w+v+y+z  =  12, 

Values, 

2=5, 

u  +  x+y  +  z  =  13, 

v  =  2, 

.v+x+y+z  =  14. , 

w  =  1. 

'3#— 1       6z     a 

4      ""  5      2  +  *' 

a;  =  2, 

11.  Given- 

5a?     4?          .5 

4+3=y+e, 

■   Values, 

■  y  =  z, 

3z+l       *       1       2z     y 
7          14+6""21  +  3* 

2=1. 

Ni       ia         12y— lis 
llz-lOy  =  — 2-g , 

a:  =  10, 

12.  Given 

x+z— -2y      z—y—1 
3         ~~        2       ' 

Values,  • 

y  =  u, 

3a;        =^  +  2 

'+ 

7.    . 

1 

z  =12. 
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Ix+Sy+g     2y  +  2z— x+1 


13.  Given 


10 

=  5  + 


15 


x— z— 5 


9x  +  5y—2z     2x+y—Sz 
12  4~ 

_  ty  +  s  +  3 


11 


+h 


5y+3z     2x  +  3y—z 


+  2z 


=y-i  + 


12 

Sx  +  2y  +  1 


6 


14.  Given 


'x+iy  = 
t(x+*) 


10-K 


-  Values,- 


x  =  9, 


y  =  i> 


z=3. 


Values,  > 


x  = 

y  = 

z  = 


7, 

a 


APPLICATIONS. 

Ex.  1.  The  sum  of  three  numbers  is  9.  The  sum  of  the 
first,  twice  the  second,  and  three  times  the  third  is  22.  The 
sum  of  the  first,  four  times  the  second,  and  nine  times  the 
third  is  58.    What  are  the  numbers?     Arts.,  1,  3,  and  5. 

Suggestion. — How  many  unknown  quantities?  How  many  sett 
of  conditions  ?  What  are  tbey  ?  Express  the  first  in  an  equation, — 
the  second, — the  third. 

2.  Five  persons,  A,  B,  C,  D,  and  E  played  at  cards;  after 
A  had  won  half  of  B's  money,  B  one-third  of  C's,  C  one- 
fourth  of  D's,  and  D  one-sixth  of  E's,  they  each  had  $7.50. 
How  much  had  each  to  begin  with  ? 

Ans.,  A,  $2.75 ;  B,  $9.50 ;  0,  $8.25  ;  D,  $8 ;  and  E,  $9. 

3.  There  are  4  men,  A,  B,  C,  and  D,  the  value  of  whose 
estates  is  $14,000 ;  twice  A's,  three  times  B's,  half  of  C's, 
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and  one-fifth  of  D's,  is  $16,000-;  A's,  twice  B's,  twice  C's, 
and  two-fifths  of  D's,  is  $18,000 ;  and  half  of  A's,  with  one- 
third  of  B's,  one-fourth  of  C's,  and  one-fifth  of  D's,  is 
$4,000.     Required  the  property  of  each. 
Ans.,  A's,  $2,000;  B's,  $3,000;  C's,  $4,000;  D's,  $5,000. 

4.  A  number  is  represented  by  three  figures  ;  the  sum  of 
these  is  11 ;  the  figure  in  the  place  of  units  is  double  that  in 
the  place  of  hundreds,  and  when  297  is  added  to  this  num- 
ber, the  sum  obtained  is  represented  by  the  figures  of  this 
number  reversed.    What  is  the  number  ?  Ans.,  326. 

Suggestion. — Letting  x  represent  the  hundreds  figure,  y  the  tens, 
and  z  the  units,  the  number  is  represented  by  lOOa+lOy+e.  The 
number  with  the  digits  reversed  is  100«+10y+a>. 

5.  A  man  worked  for  a  person  ten  days,  having  his  wife 
with  him  8  days,  and  his  son  6  days,  and  he  received  $10.30 
as  compensation  for  all  three ;  at  another  time  he  wrought 
12  days,  his  wife  10  days,  and  son  4  days,  and  he  received 
$13.20  ;  at  another  time  he  wrought  15  days,  his  wife  10 
days,  and  his  son  12  days,  at  the  same  rates  as  before,  and 
he  received  $13.85.    What  were  the  daily  wages  of  each  ? 

Ans.,  The  husband  75  cts. ;  wife,  50  cts.  The  son,  20 
cts.  expense  per  day. 

Suggestion. — The  value  of  the  quantity  representing  the  son's 
wages  is  found  to  be  negative.  Therefore  the  son  produced  the 
opposite  effect  from  wages;  i.  e.,  he  was  an  expense. 

6.  Three  masons,  A,  B,  C,  are  to  build  a  wall.  A  and  B, 
jointly,  can  build  the  wall  in  12  days ;  B  and  C  can  accom- 
plish it  in  20  days,  and  A  and  C  in  15  days.  How  many 
days  would  each  require  to  build  the  wall,  and  in  what  time 
will  they  finish  it,  if  all  three  work  together  ? 

Ans.,  A  requires  20  days;  B,  30 ;  and  C,  60  ;  and  all 
three  require  10  days. 
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7.  Three  laborers  are  employed  on  a  certain  work.    A 

and  B,  jointly,  can  complete  the  work  in  a  days ;  A  and  0 

require  b  days,  B  and  C  require  c  days.    What  time  does 

each  one,  working  alone,  require  to  accomplish  the  work, 

on  the  condition  that  each  one,  under  all  circumstances, 

does  the  same  quantity  of  work  ?    And  in  what  time  would 

they  finish  it,  if  they  all  three  worked  together? 

.         A  .  2abc        n        „       2abc        , 

Ans.,  A  requires  r z  days,  B  7 — - — 7 days, 

^  bc  +  ac—ab     J  '     bc  +  ab—ac     J 

j  ~       2abc        ,  T  .   ,,     ,,  .  2abc 

and  C  -7 7-  days.     Jointly,  they  require  -=— —  — 7- 

ab  +  ac—bc     J  J        J      ^         ab  +  ac  +  bc 

days. 

Deduce    from    these    results    those    of   the    preceding 

example. 

8.  If  A  and  B  together  can  perform  a  piece  of  work  in 
8  days,  A  and  C  together  in  9  days,  and  B  and  C  together 
in  10  days,  in  how  many  days  can  each  alone  perform  the 
same  work? 

Arts.,  A  in  14£$  days,  B  in  17ff  days,  and  C  in  23^ 
days. 

9.  A  gentleman  left  a  sum  of  money  to  be  divided  among 
his  four  sons,  so  that  the  share  of  the  oldest  was  $  of  tha 
sum  of  the  shares  of  the  other  three,  the  share  of  the 
second  J  of  the  sum  of  the  other  three,  and  the  share  of  the 
third  J  of  the  sum  of  the  other  three ;  and  it  was  found 
that  the  share  of  the  oldest  exceeded  that  of  the  youngest 
by  $14.  What  was  the  whole  sum,  and  what  was  the  share 
of  each  person  ? 

Ans.,  Whole  sum,  $120 ;  oldest  son's  share,  $40  ;  second 
son's,  $30 ;  third  son's,  $24 ;  youngest  son's,  $26. 


■-1 
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would  have  received  one  dollar  less,  and  had  there  been  four 
fewer,  each  would  have  received  two  dollars  more  than  he 
did :  required  the  number  of  persons,  and  what  each  received? 
Verify. 

X  X  XX 

Suggestion.    -  = 7-f-l,and-  = — 7— 2.    Hence  xy +±x  =  xo 

y     y+4  y     y-4 

+ya+4y,  and  xy— 4#  =  xy— 2y*  +  8y,  or  4a?  =  ya+4y,  and   — $x 

=  -  -y* +4y.    Adding,  2x  =  By. 

17.  A  farmer  hired  a  laborer  for  ten  days,  and  agreed  to 
pay  him  $12  for  every  day  he  labored,  and  he  was  to  forfeit 
$8  for  every  day  he  was  absent.  He  received  at  the  end  of 
his  time  $40.  How  many  days  did  he  labor,  and  how  many 
days  was  he  absent  ?    Verify. 

18.  A  boatman  can  row  down  stream  a  distance  of  20 
miles,  and  back  again,  in  10  hours,  the  current  being  uni- 
form all  the  time ;  and  he  finds  that  he  can  row  2  miles 
against  the  current  in  the  same  time  that  he  rows  3  miles 
with  it.     Required  the  time  in  going  and  returning. 

Result,  4  and  6  hours. 

Suggestion. — If  x  and  y  are  the  times  of  rowing  down  and  up, 
respectively,  at  what  rate  does  he  row  down  ?  At  what  rate  up? 
Twice  one  of  these  rates  equals  3  times  the  other. 

19.  A  and  B  together  could  have  completed  a  piece  of 
work  in  15  days,  but  after  laboring  together  6  days,  A  was 
left  to  finish  it  alone,  which  he  did  in  30  days.  In  how 
many  days  could  each  have  performed  the  work  alone  ? 

Arts.,  50,  and  2 If  days. 

Suggestion. — If  a;  represent  the  number  of  days  A  would  require 
to  (Jo  it  alone,  and  y  the  number  B  would  require,  how  much 
would  each  do  in  a  day  ?  How  much  both  ?  How  much  would 
they  do  in  6  days  ?  How  much  would  remain  to  be  done  by  A  alone? 
How  much  would  A  do  in  30  days  ?  In  resolving  these  equations 
do  not  clear  of  fractions. 

20.  Two  pipes,  the  water  flowing  in  each  uniformly,  filled 
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a  cistern  containing  330  gallons,  the  one  running  during 
5  hours,  and  the  other  during  4 ;  the  same  two  pipes,  the 
first  running  during  two  hours,  and  the  second  three,  filled 
another  cistern  containing  195  gallons.  The  discharge  of 
each  pipe  is  required.     Verify. 

21.  If  I  were  to  enlarge  my  field  by  making  it  5  rods 
longer  and  4  rods  wider,  its  area  would  be  increased  240 
square  rods  ;  but  if  I  were  to  make  its  length  4  rods  less,  and 
its  width  5  rods  less,  its  area  would  be  diminished  210  square 
rods.   Eequired  the  present  length,  width,  and  area.   Verify. 

22.  A  farmer  sells  a  horses,  and  b  cows  for  %m ;  and  at  the 

same  prices  a,  horses,  and  bx  cows  for  $m,;  what  is  the  price 

of  each?    Apply  the  results  to  Ex.  11.     See  (30)  Part  1. 

a         r\*     i  Jbim—bmx       *  .aim—ami 

Arts.,  Of  a  horse  $ — = 7- ;  of  a  cow  $ — r =- « 

abi—aiO  aj)—abx 

[Note. — Observe  the  symmetry  of  such  results.  Thus,  in  these 
numerators  the  a  and  b  change  places  and  in  the  denominators  the 
subscripts  change  letters.  ] 

23.  A  man  bought  s  acres  of  land  for  fyn.  For  a  part  he 
paid  %a  per  acre,  and  for  the  rest  %ax  per  acre.  How  many 
acres  in  each  part  ?  Deduce  from  the  general  answer  obtained 
in  this  case  the  particular  answers  to  Ex.  13. 

.        m—ai8       ,  m—as 

Arts.,  and  acres. 

a—ax  ax—a 

24.  A  waterman  rows  a  given  distance  a  and  back  again 
in  b  hours,  and  finds  that  he  can  row  c  miles  with  the  current 
for  d  miles  against  it:  required  the  times  of  rowing  down  and 
up  the  stream,  also  the  rate  of  the  current  and  the  rate  of 

rowing?        Ans.,  Time  down,  — ^;  time  up,  -3-7;  rate 

c-\-  a  c~va 

of  current,  ^^1 ;  rate  of  rowing,  -^-. 
Deduce  from  these  answers  those  of  Ex.  18. 


.1 
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46.  Prob. — Having  given  several  simple,  simultaneous, 
independent  equations,  involving  as  many  unknown  quanti- 
ties as  there  are  equations,  to  find  the  values  of  the  unknown 
quantities. 

Rule. — /.  Combine  the  equations  two  and  two  by 
either  of  the  methods  of  elimination,  eliminating  by 
eaeh  combination  the  same  unknown  quantity,  thus 
producing  a  new  set  of  equations,  one  less  in  number, 
and  containing  at  least  one  less  unknoivn  quantity. 

II.  Combine  this  new  set  tiro  and  tiro  in  like  manner, 
eliminating  another  of  the  unknown  quantities. 

III.  Repeat  the  process  until  a,  single  equation  is 
found  with  but  one  unknoivn  quantity. 

IV.  Solve  this  equation  and  then  substitute  the  value 
of  this  unknown  quantity  in  one  of  the  next  preceding 
set  of  equations,  and  there  ivill  result  an  equation 
containing  another  single  unknown  quantity,  the 
value  of  which  can  therefore  be  found. 

V.  Substitute  the  two  values  iww  found  in  one  of  the 
next  preceding  set,  and  find  the  value  of  the  remain- 
ing unknown  quantity  in  this  equation.  Continue 
this  process  till  all  the  unknown  quantities  are  deter- 
mined. 

Scholium  I. — If  any  equation  of  any  set  does  not  contain  the 
quantity  you  are  seeking  to  eliminate  from  the  following  set,  this 
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equation  can  be  written  at  once  in  that  set  and  the  remaining  equa- 
tions combined. 

Schofium  2. — In  eliminating  any  unknown  quantity  from  a  par- 
ticular set  of  equations,  any  one  of  the  equations  may  be  combined 
with  each  of  the  others,  and  the  new  set  thus  formed.  But  some 
other  order  may  be  preferable  as  giving  simpler  results. 

Scholium  3. — It  is  sometimes  better  to  find  the  values  of  all  the 
unknown  quantities  in  the  same  way  as  the  first  is  found,  rather 
than  by  substitution. 

Demonstration  I. — The  combinations  of  the  equations  give  true 
equations  because  they  are  all  made  upon  the  methods  of  elimina- 
tion already  demonstrated. 

2.  That  the  number  of  equations  can  always  be  reduced  to  one 
by  this  process,  is  evident,  since,  if  we  have  n  equations  and  com- 
bine any  one  of  them  with  each  of  the  others,  there  will  ben— 1  new 
equations.  Combining  one  of  these  n— 1  new  equations  with  all  the 
rest  there  will  result  w— 2.  Hence  n— 1  such  combinations  will 
produce  a  single  equation;  and  as  one  unknown  quantity,  at  least, 
has  disappeared  from  each  set  there  will  be  but  one  left.    Q.  s.  d. 


EXAMPLES. 

Ex.  1.  Giyen  (1,) 

7x— 2z+3u  =  17, 

(3.) 

(3.) 

(4.) 

(5.) 
to  find  the  values  of 

*  +  4y— 2*  =  11, 
5y_  3z— 2u  =    8, 

— 3u  +  2t  +  4g=    9, 
3z+Su  =  33, 
x,  y,  z,  t,  and  u. 

Operation.       (12) 

Model  Solution. 

*  +  4y— 2s  =    11' 
2*  +  4y—  3w=      9 
Sz+8u=    33 
35y_6g_5M  =  107 

2nd  set,  from  which 
x  is  absent. 

(38) 

3s+8u=    33' 
35y_6s— 5u  =  107 
4y— 4?+3a  =    13 

* 

3rd  set,  from  which 
x  and  t  are  absent. 

(1*) 

Sz+8u=      33 
116s-125«  =  -27 

4th  set,  from  which 
ar,  ty  and  y,  are  absent. 

m 
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(18)     1303^  =  3909     /.  w=3 


(1J 

3s  +  24  =83 

.-.  s=  3 

(38) 

4y-12  +  9  =  13 

.-.  y  =  4 

(18) 

*+16-6  =  ll 

.-.    t=  1 

Pi) 

20— 3aj— 6=    8 

.*.    3  =  2 

Explanation. — I  notice  that  I  Lave  5  equations  with  5  unknown 
quantities.  From  these  I  wish  to  produce  a  new  set  of  4  equations 
from  which  one  at  least  of  the  unknown  quantities  shall  be  eliminated. 
I  observe  that  x  does  not  appear  in  (2  J,  (44),  and  (5 ,),  hence  I  write 
these  as  three  of  the  2d  set  of  equations.  Then  eliminating  x 
between  (lt)  and  (3 ,)  I  have  (4g),  and  thus  obtain  the  2nd  set  of  4 
equations  containing  only  4  unknown  quantities. 

Again,  as  t  is  contained  in  a  less  number  of  this  set  of  equations 
than  any  one  of  the  other  unknown  quantities,  I  eliminate  it  next ; 
L  e.,  I  produce  a  3rd  set  which  does  not  contain  it.  As  (32)  and 
(4 2)  do  not  contain  t,  I  transfer  them  at  once  to  the  3rd  set ;  and 
then  eliminating  t  between  (12)  and  (22)  this  set  is  complete,  having 
3  equations  with  3  unknown  quantities. 

Now  eliminating  y  from  this  set  by  combining  (23)  and  (33),  and 
transferring  (18),  I  have  the  4th  set  of  two  equations  with  only  2 
unknown  quantities.  Combining  these  two  so  as  to  eliminate  z  I 
find  u  =  8. 

Finally,  substituting  3  for  u  in  (14),  I  find  z  =  8. 
Substituting  3  for  u  and  3  for  z  in  (38),  I  find  y  =  4. 
Substituting  4  for  y  and  3  for  z  in  (lg),  I  find  t  =  1. 
Substituting  the  valuesofy  and  w  in  (34),  I  find  x  =  2. 


2.  Given 


3.  Given 


4.  Given 


x+y  =  30 
x+  z  =  25 
y+z  =  15 

8x— 4^  =  24—  z,  1 
6x  +  y=    z  +  84, 
z-f-86  =  3y  +  4z. 

3u+  x  +  2y—  z  =  22 
4#—  y-\-3z  =  35 

±u  +  3x—2y  =  19 
2w+4#  +  2s  =  46 


x  = 


Values,  \  y 
I* 


Values,  \  y 

z 


-  y  = 


20, 

10, 

5. 

12, 
20, 

8. 


Values, 


U  =r 

x  •=. 

y  = 

z  = 


4, 
5, 

6, 

7. 
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5.  Given - 


2+3  +  4-124' 


-+y-  +  - 

x     y  .  z 
4+1  +  6 


=    94, 


=    76, 


Results,  • 


x=z    48, 


y  =  120, 


%  -  240. 


Suggestion. — This  may  be  solved  in  the  ordinary  way  by  clearing 
of  fractions,  etc.,  but  the  following  is  far  more  elegant : 

Dividing  the  1st  by  3  and  the  2nd  by  2  and  subtracting,  we  have 


Subtracting  \  the  1st  from  the  3rd 


^  +  -i  =  — 

72      60       3 

,—  A =  14 

-30  +  24 


2nd  set. 


Or, 


y         2 
9   + 


17 


360      5-60      15 


Subtracting 


360  ^  24  •  12      6 


=  —  or  ^r^  =  1,  and  z  =  240. 


24'**  40      $0      240 

2       6  1 


6.  Given- 


-+-  =  a, 
x     y 

-+-  =  J, 
x     z 

1     1 

y    * 


Values, 


x  = 


y 


z  = 


rt  +  i— c' 

2 
a—b+c' 

2 

— —  • 

b+c— a 


Suggestion. — Do  not  clear  of  fractions.  Having  found  the  value 
of  one  unknown  quantity,  do  not  get  the  others  by  substitution,  but 
return  to  the  original  equations  and  get  each  in  the  same  manner. 


7.  Given  < 


2      3_4 JL_ 

x+  y     z~~12' 
3_4     5  _  19 
x     y+ z~~  24? 

x^  y^ z~~2' 


1 


x  =    6, 


Values,  < 


y=l3, 


%  =    8. 
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8.  Given  - 


x+a  =   y+z, 


y+a  =  2a;+22, 
z+a  =  'Sx+3y. 


Values, 


x  = 


y  = 


Z   =  zrz- 


a 

IP 
ba 
IP 

Ha 

•  » 

ii 


'   §x  +  §y  +  ±z+dv  +  2u* 

+  1  =  0, 

16a;+4v  +  l  =  0, 

9.  Given 

25a;—  5y  +  z  +  5v  —  u 
+  1  =  0, 

x+2y+4:Z— v  —  2w 

+  1  =  0, 

4a;— 2y+z  —  2v  +  u 

[       +i  =  o.             J 

'u  +  v+x+y  =  10, ' 

w  +  t/+a;  +  s  =  11, 

10.  Giv*ai« 

u  +  v+y  +  z  =  12, 

u  +  x+y+z  =  13, 

Lt;+a;+y+*  =  14., 

» 

X  =  — 


Values, 


y 


z  = 


tf  = 


w  = 


Fafoes,  • 


y 

z 
v 
u 


169 
924 ' 

220 
924' 

J*? 
924' 

446 
924' 

113 
924* 

=  3, 
=  4, 
=  5, 
=  2, 
=  1. 


11.  Given- 


'3#— 1       6z     x     ^ 
5x     4a  ,5 

T+3=y+e, 

3s+l       g       1_  2s     y 
7  14+6~aT  +  3' 


Values, 


X=z 


y  = 


z  = 


2, 
3, 

1. 


12.  Given- 


11a;— lOy  = 


_  \%y—\\z  l 


x  +  z— 2y 

3 

3x 


3 
_  g— y— 1 

"~        2       ' 

=  y+*+7. 


Values, 


x  =  10, 


g=12. 
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'4a+3y  +  z     2y+2z—x  +  l 


13.  Given 


10 

=  5  + 


15 


x— z— 5 


9x  +  5y—2z     2x+y—3z 
12  4 


7ff+s+3 
11 


+i, 


5y+3s     2x+3y— z 
4  12 


+  2s 


=y_i+to±a±7. 


14.  Given 


10-**, 

=  ay- 7.  J 


Values,  - 


x  =  9, 


y  =  7, 


2  =3. 


FaJwes, 


y  = 

z  = 


7, 

a 


APPLICATIONS. 

Ex.  1.  The  sum  of  three  numbers  is  9.  The  sum  of  the 
first,  twice  the  second,  and  three  times  the  third  is  22.  The 
sum  of  the  first,  four  times  the  second,  and  nine  times  the 
third  is  58.    What  are  the  numbers?     Arts.,  1,  3,  and  5. 

Suggestion. — How  many  unknown  quantities?  How  many  sett 
of  conditions  ?  What  are  they?  Express  the  first  in  an  equation, — 
the  second, — the  third. 

2.  Five  persons,  A,  B,  C,  D,  and  E  played  at  cards;  after 
A  had  won  half  of  B's  money,  B  one-third  of  C's,  C,  one- 
fourth  of  D's,  and  D  one-sixth  of  E's,  they  each  had  $7.50. 
How  much  had  each  to  begin  with  ? 

A?is.,  A,  $2.75 ;  B.  $9.50 ;  C,  $8.25  ;  D,  $8 ;  and  E,  $9. 

3.  There  are  4  men,  A,  B,  C,  and  D,  the  value  of  whose 
estates  is  $14,000 ;  twice  A's,  three  times  B's,  half  of  0% 
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and  one-fifth  of  D's,  is  $16,000-;  A's,  twice  B's,  twice  C's, 
and  two-fifths  of  D's,  is  $18,000 ;  and  half  of  A's,  with  one- 
third  of  B's,  one-fourth  of  C's,  and  one-fifth  of  D's,  is 
$4,000.     Required  the  property  of  each. 
Ans.,  A's,  $2,000;  B's,  $3,000;  C's,  $4,000;  D's,  $5,000. 

4.  A  numher  is  represented  hy  three  figures  ;  the  sum  of 
these  is  11 ;  the  figure  in  the  place  of  units  is  double  that  in 
the  place  of  hundreds,  and  when  297  is  added  to  this  num- 
ber, the  sum  obtained  is  represented  by  the  figures  of  this 
number  reversed.     What  is  the  number  ?  Ans.,  326. 

Suggestion. — Letting  x  represent  the  hundreds  figure,  y  the  tens, 
and  z  the  units,  the  number  is  represented  by  lOOa+lOy+e.  The 
number  with  the  digits  reversed  is  100s+10y+a>. 

5.  A  man  worked  for  a  person  ten  days,  having  his  wife 
with  him  8  days,  and  his  son  6  days,  and  he  received  $10.30 
as  compensation  for  all  three ;  at  another  time  he  wrought 
12  days,  his  wife  10  days,  and  son  4  days,  and  he  received 
$13.20 ;  at  another  time  he  wrought  15  days,  his  wife  10 
days,  and  his  son  12  days,  at  the  same  rates  as  before,  and 
he  received  $13.85.    What  were  the  daily  wages  of  each  ? 

Ans.,  The  husband  75  cts. ;  wife,  50  cts.  The  son,  20 
cts.  expense  per  day. 

Suggestion. — The  value  of  the  quantity  representing  the  son's 
wages  is  found  to  be  negative.  Therefore  the  son  produced  the 
opposite  effect  from  wages;  i.  e.,  he  was  an  expense. 

6.  Three  masons,  A,  B,  C,  are  to  build  a  wall.  A  and  B, 
jointly,  can  build  the  wall  in  12  days ;  B  and  C  can  accom- 
plish it  in  20  days,  and  A  and  C  in  15  days.  How  many 
days  would  each  require  to  build  the  wall,  and  in  what  time 
will  they  finish  it,  if  all  three  work  together  ? 

Ans.,  A  requires  20  days;  B,  30 ;  and  C,  60  ;  and  all 
three  require  10  days. 
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7.  Three  laborers  are  employed  on  a  certain  work.    A 

and  B,  jointly,  can  complete  the  work  in  a  days ;  A  and  0 

require  b  days,  B  and  C  require  c  days.    What  time  does 

each  one,  working  alone,  require  to  accomplish  the  work, 

on  the  condition  that  each  one,  under  all  circumstances, 

does  the  same  quantity  of  work  ?    And  in  what  time  would 

they  finish  it,  if  they  all  three  worked  together? 

A         A  .  2abc        ,        t>        2abc        , 

Ans.,  A  requires  r r  days,  B  7 — - — 7 days, 

^  bc-\-ac— ab     J        bc  +  ab—ac     J 

,  ~       2abc        ,  ,  .   ,,      .,               .            2abc 

aDd  °  ab  +  ^=bc  dayS-  J°mtly'  they  reqmrC  ri  +  ^+Fc 
days. 

Deduce  from  these  results  those  of  the  preceding 
example. 

8.  If  A  and  B  together  can  perform  a  piece  of  work  in 
8  days,  A  and  C  together  in  9  days,  and  B  and  C  together 
in  10  days,  in  how  many  days  can  each  alone  perform  the 
same  work? 

Arts.,  A  in  14ff  days,  B  in  17ff  days,  and  C  in  23^ 
days. 

9.  A  gentleman  left  a  sum  of  money  to  be  divided  among 
his  four  sons,  so  that  the  share  of  the  oldest  was  %  of  th.3 
sum  of  the  shares  of  the  other  three,  the  share  of  the 
second  J  of  the  sum  of  the  other  three,  and  the  share  of  the 
third  J  of  the  sum  of  the  other  three ;  and  it  was  found 
that  the  share  of  the  oldest  exceeded  that  of  the  youngest 
by  $14.  What  was  the  whole  sum,  and  what  was  the  share 
of  each  person  ? 

Arts.,  Whole  sum,  $120 ;  oldest  son's  share,  $40  ;  second 
son's,  $30  ;  third  son's,  $24 ;  youngest  son's,  $26. 
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Number  of  methods.    Reason  for  several. 

Prob.  I.  By  comparison.    Rule.   Dem. 

Prob.  2.  By  substitution.    Rule.   Dem. 

Prob.  3.  By  addition  and  subtraction.    Rule.   Dem. 


Prob.  4.  With  several  unknown  quantities. ) 
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Test  Questions. — Upon  what  principle  is  an  equation  cleared  of 
fractions?  How  is  it  done?  Upon  what  principle  is  elimination 
by  addition  and  subtraction  performed?  What  comparison  ?  Sub- 
stitution? Give  the  seven  Practical  Suggestions  upon  solving 
Simple  Equations.  The  six  upon  freeing  of  Radicals.  Give  the 
reason  for  changing  the  signs  of  the  terms  of  a  fraction  having  a 
polynomial  numerator,  preceded  by  a  minus  sign,  when  clearing  of 
fractions.  What  is  the  general  method  of  prec^dure  in  stating  a 
problem  ?  Does  the  statement  involve  a  knowledge  of  anything  but 
algebra  ?  Illustrate.  Upon  what  principle  may  all  the  signs  of  an 
equation  be  changed  ?  (This  may  be  explained  in  at  least  four  dif- 
ferent ways.)  Having  given  the  sum  and  difference  of  two  quanti- 
ties, how  are  the  quantities  found  ?  Prove  it. 
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^ — •    ■  ™  » 

RATIO. 

47.  Ratio  is  the  relative  magnitude  of  one  quantity  as 
compared  with  another  of  the  same  kind,  and  is  expressed 
by  the  quotient  arising  from  dividing  the  first  by  the  second. 
The  first  quantity  named  is  called  the  Antecedent,  and  the 
second  the  Consequent  Taken  together  they  are  called  the 
Terms  of  the  ratio,  or  a  Couplet. 

48.  The  Sign  of  ratio  is  the  colon,  : ,  the  common  sign 
of  division,  -^,  or  the  fractional  form  of  indicating  division. 

Illustration. — The  ratio  of  8  to  4  is  expressed  8 :  4, 8-r-4,  or  j ,  any 

one  of  which  may  be  read  "  8  is  to  4,"  or  "  ratio  of  8  to  4."  The 
antecedent  is  8,  and  the  consequent  4.  The  si<rn  :  is  an  exact 
equivalent  for  -s-,  and  by  many  writers,  especially  the  Germans,  the 
former  is  used  exclusively.  The  sign  :  is,  probably,  a  mere  modi- 
fication of  -7-,  made  by  dropping  the  horizontal  line,  as  unnecessary. 
Possibly  the  sign  -f-  finds  its  analogy  in  the  fractional  form  for 
expressing  division,  by  considering  the  upper  dot  as  symbolizing  a 
dividend,  and  the  lower  a  divisor. 

49.  Cor. — A  ratio  being  merely  a  fraction,  or  an  unexe- 
cuted problem  in  Division,  of  which  the  antecedent  is  the 
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numerator,  or  dividend,  and  the  consequent  the  denominator,  or 
divisor,  any  changes  made  upon  the  terms  of  a  ratio  produce 
the  same  effect  upon  it*  value,  as  the  like  changes  do  upon  the 
value  of  a  fraction,  when  made  upon  its  corresponding  terms. 
The  principal  of  these  axe, 

1st.  If  both  terms  are  multiplied,  or  both  divided  by  the  saw: 
number,  the  value  of  the  ratio  is  not  changed. 


8  =  2 
4x8  =  2 
=  2 


Illustration.  16 

4x16 

2nd.  A  ratio  is  multiplied  by  multiplying  the  antecedent 
or  by  dividing  the  consequent. 

Illustration.  32  :  8  =  4 

2  x  32  :  8  =  8 
32  :  f  =  8 

3rd.  A  ratio  is  divided  by  dividing  the  antecedent  or  by 

multiplying  the  consequent. 

Illustration.  24  :  6        =4 

^:6        =2 
24:  2x6  =  2 

30.  A  Direct  Ratio  is  the  quotient  of  the  antecedent 
divided  by  the  consequent,  as  explained  above.     (47.) 

An  Indirect  or  Reciprocal  Ratio  is  the  quotient  of 
the  consequent  divided  by  the  antecedent,  L  e.,  the  recipro- 
cal of  the  direct  ratio. 

Thus,  the  direct  ratio  of  6  to  3  is  2,  but  the  inverse  ratio  is  f  or  £. 
When  the  word  ratio  is  used  without  qualification  it  means  direct 
ratio.  The  inverse  or  reciprocal,  it  will  be  seen,  is  the  ratio  of  the 
reciprocals.  Thus  the  inverse  ratio  of  8  to  4  is  the  ratio  of  J  to  J, 
or£. 

31.  A  ratio  is  always  wbitten  as  a  direct  ratio. 

Thus,  the  inverse  ratio  of  a  to  b  is  b :  a,  or  -  :  = ,  the  latter  being 
expressed  as  the  direct  ratio  of  the  reciprocals. 
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52.  A  ratio  of  Greater  Inequality  is  a  ratio  which  is 
greater  than  unity,  as  4  : 3.  A  ratio  of  Less  Inequality 
is  a  ratio  which  is  less  than  unity,  as  3 : 4. 

53.  A  Compound  Ratio  is  the  product  of  the  cor- 
responding terms  of  several  simple  ratios. 

Thus,  the  compound  ratio  a :  &,  c :  dy  m: »,  is  acm :  bdn.  This  term 
corresponds  to  cotnpovjid fraction.  A  compound  ratio  is  the  same 
in  effect  as  a  compound  fraction. 

54.  A  Duplicate  Ratio  is  the  ratio  of  the  squares,  a 
triplicate,  of  the  cubes,  a  subduplicate,  of  the  square 
roots,  and  a  subtriplicate,  of  the  cube  roots  of  two  num- 
bers.   Thus,  a2 :  S2,  as:&,  Va  '  Vb,  and  y/a  :  \/b. 

EXAMPLES. 

Ex.  1.  What  is  the  ratio  of  3amz  to  6am2  ? 

Model  Solution. — Since  the  ratio  of  two  quantities  is  the  quotient 

of  the  antecedent  divided  by  the  consequent,  the  ratio  3am8 :  6am2  is 

3am*         1 
- — - ,  or  -m. 
Sam* '       2 

2.  What  is  the  inverse  ratio  of  a— b  to  a2— &*  ? 

A?is.,  a  +  b. 

3.  What  is  the  ratio  of  |  to  J?    Of  f  :  J  ?    Of  ^f^  :  a 

3     2  6    3  a2+x* 

ocry       %try2  x*+y*    x2—xy-\-\p 

Answers  to  three,  1,  1£,  and  1£. 

4.  What  is  the  triplicate  ratio  of  6  to  2,  Ans.,  27. 

5.  What  is  the  subduplicate  ratio  of  64  to  16  ?  Ans.,  2. 

6.  What  is  the  compound  ratio  of  3  to  4,  8  to  9,  2  to  6, 

4 

and  4  to  2  ?  Arts.,  4:9,  or  5- 

7.  Eeduce  360 :  315  to  its  lowest  terms. 

Suggestion. — This  is  the  same  as  reducing  a  fraction  to  its  lowest 
terms.    The  result  is  8 : 7. 
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8.  Reduce  #3  +  2a2x  :  a2  to  its  lowest  terms. 

Result,  a  +  2x:  1. 

9.  Which  is  the  greater,  H>  :  15,  or  17  to  14? 

Suggestion.  —To  compare  two  fractions,  reduce  them  to  a  common 
denominator.  On  the  same  principe  these  ratios  become  224:210, 
and  255 :  210.  Otherwise  perform  the  division  and  compare  the 
quotients.     By  this  method  we  have  1.06  -f,  and  1.21 +  . 

10.  Which  is  greater,  cfi—lPia—b,  or  a2+2ab  +  Vi: 
a+b? 

11.  Which  is  least  of  the  ratios  20:17,  22:18,  and 
25  :  23  ? 

12.  Which  is  greater,  a  +  2  :  \a-\  4,  or  a  +  4  :  £a  +  5  ? 

Arts.,  a  +  4: :  £a  +  5>a-f  2  :  £a  +  4. 

13.  What  is  the  compound  ratio  of  15  :  12,  6  :  7,  and 
9:4?  Arts.,  135  :  56. 

14.  Compound  the  ratios  a2— x2 :  a2,  a  +  x  :  b,  and 
b  :  a—x.  Result,  The  duplicate  ratio  of  a  +  x  to  a. 

15.  Show  that  the  compound  ratio  of  x+y  :  a,  x—y  :  b, 

x2— —  t/2 

and  b  : —  is  1. 

a 

16.  Is  the  compound  ratio  of  da +2  :  6a +1,  and  2a +3  : 
a +  2,  a  ratio  of  greater  or  of  less  inequality,  if  a  is  — $  ?  If 
a  is  2  ?    If  a  is  —2  ?         .4ws.,— Zero,  Greater,  Infinity. 

17.  Compound  the  following  :  7:5,  the  duplicate  of 
4  :  9,  and  the  triplicate  of  3  :  2.  Result,  14  :  15. 

7       *-%       *"*•*        ^A     is 
Suggest.on.     ^X^X  j^  =  14  :  15. 

8 

18.  Compound  the  sub-duplicate  of  x2 :  y2,  and  the  tripli- 
cate of  */x  :  Vy*  Result,  x2 :  y2. 


t 
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19.  Compound  the  inverse  ratio  of  Vx  +  Vy  to  *x—y, 

and  the  direct  ratio  x+2Vxy+y  :  Vx  +  Vy- 

Result,  x — y. 

20.  Which  is  the  greater,  the  inverse  subtriplicate  ratio 
of  8  to  64,  or  the  direct  duplicate  ratio  of  2  to  3  ? 


Pf^opof^tion. 


ECTION   II. 


55.  Proportion  is  an  equality  of  ratios,  the  terms  of 
the  ratios  being  expressed.  The  equality  is  indicated  by 
the  ordinary  sign  of  equality,  =,  or  by  the  double  colon  : : . 

q         a 

Thus,  8:4  =  6:3,  or  8  : 4  : :  6 :  3,  or  8-^-4  =  6^-3,    or   7  =  - 

all  mean  precisely  the  same  thing.    A  proportion  is  usually  read 
thus :  "  as  8  is  to  4  so  is  6  to  3." 

Scholium. — The  pupil  should  practice  writing  a  proportion  in  the 

CL  C 

form  ■=■  =  j ,  still  reading  it  u  a  is  to  b  as  c  is  to  d?     One  form 
o      a 

should  be  as  familiar  as  the  other.     He  must  accustom  himself  to 

a       c 
t'.ie  thought  that  a :  b  : :  c :  d  means  r  =  ^  and  nothing  more.   It  will 

be  seen  that  the  language  "  8  is  to  4  as  6  is  to  3,"  means  simply  that 

-  =  - ,  for  it  is  an  abbreviated  form  for  saying  that  "  the  relation 
4       3 

which  8  bears  to  4  is  the  same  as  (is  equal  to)  that  which  6  bears 
to  2 ; "  that  is,  8  is  as  many  times  4  as  6  is  times  3,  or  t=  -• 

50.  The  Extremes  (outside  terms)  of  a  proportion  are 
the  first  and  fourth  terms.  The  Means  (middle  terms)  are 
the  second  and  third  terms.  Thus,  in  a  :  b  =  c  :  d,  a  and 
d  are  the  extremes,  and  b  and  c  are  the  means. 
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o7.  A  Mean  Proportional  between  two  quantities  is  a 
quantity  to  which  either  of  the  two  bears  the  same  ratio 
that  the  mean  does  to  the  other. 

Thus,  it*  m  is  a  mean  proportional  between  a  and  &,  a  bears  the 
same  ratio  to  m  that  m  does  to  b ;  i.  e.,  a  :  m  : :  m  :  b. 

58.  A  Third  Proportional  to  two  quantities  is  such  a 
quantity  that  the  first  is  to  the  second  as  the  second  is  to 
this  third  (proportional). 

Thus,  in  the  last  proportion,  5  is  a  third  proportional  to  a  arc!  m. 
So,  also,  a  is  a  third  proportional  to  b  and  m. 

Scholium. — Notice  carefully  the  language  used  in  the  last  two 
definitions.  We  do  not  say  ua  mean  proportional  to"  but  "a 
mean  proportional  between,"  two  others.  So,  again,  we  say  "  a  third 
proportional  to  two  others."  Moreover,  it  is  necessary  that  the  two 
others  be  taken  in  the  order  named  in  the  statement.  Thus,  if  y  is 
a  third  proportional  to  m  and  w,  m  \n  ::n:y.  But,  if  y  is  a  third 
proportional  to  n and  my  n:m  : :  m:y. 

59.  A  proportion  is  taken  by  Inversion  when  the  terms 
of  each  ratio  are  written  in  inverse  order.  Thus,  if 
a  :  b  : :  c  :  d,  by  inversion  we  have  b  :  a  : :  d  :  c.  It  is  to  be 
observed  that  in  inversion  the  means  are  made  extremes, 
and  the  extremes  means. 

60.  A  proportion  is  taken  by  Alternation  when  the 
means  are  made  to  change  places,  or  the  extremes.  Thus, 
a  :  b  : :  c  :  d  becomes  by  alternation  either  a  :  c  : :  b  :  d,  or 
d  :  b  : :  c  :  a.  The  appositeness  of  the  term  alternation 
(taking  every  other  one)  is  seen  from  the  fact  that  the  new 
order  is  obtained  by  taking  the  terms  alternately ;  that  is, 
1st  and  3rd,  2d  and  4th  ;  or  4th  and  2nd,  3rd  and  1st. 

(il.  A  proportion  is  taken  by  Composition  when 
the  sum  of  the  terms  of  each  ratio  is  compared  with  either 
term  of  that  ratio,  the  same  order  being  observed  in  both 
ratios;  or  when  the  sum  of  the  antecedents  and  the  sum  of 
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the  consequents  are  compared  with  either  antecedent  and 
its  consequent.  Thus,  if  a  :  b  : :  c  :  d,  by  composition 
we  have  a-\-b  :  a  :  :  c-{  d  :  c,  or  a  +  b  :  b  : :  c+d  :  d,  or 
a  +  c  :  b  +  d  : :  a  :  b,  or  a+c  :  b  +  d  : :  c  :  d. 

62.  If  the  difference  instead  of  the  sum  be  taken  in  the 
last  definition,  the  proportion  is  taken  by  Division. 

63.  Four  quantities  are  Inversely  or  Reciprocally  Propor- 
tional when  the  1st  is  to  the  2nd  as  the  4th  is  to  the  3rd, 
or  as  the  reciprocal  of  the  3rd  is  to  the  reciprocal  of  the 
4th.  Thus,  if  a  and  b  are  to  each  other  inversely,  or  recipro- 
cally, as  m  and  n,  a  :  b  : :  n  :  m,  or  what  is  the  same  thing, 

*      1     1 
a  :  b  : :  —  :-• 

m    n 

64.  A  Continued  Proportion  is  a  succession  of  equal 
ratios,  in  which  each  consequent  is  the  antecedent  of  the 
next  ratio.  Thus,  if  a  :  b  : :  b  :  c  : :  c  :  d  : :  d  :  e.  we  have  a 
continued  proportion. 


65.  Prop.  1. — In  a  proportion  the  product  of  the 
extremes  equals  the  product  of  the  means. 

Demonstration. — If  a:b  ::  c:d  then  ad  =  be.    For  a :  b  : :  c : d 

(Z         c  r 

is  the  same  as  ^  =  ■= ,  which  cleared  of  fractions  becomes  ad=bc. 

o      a 

Q.  B.  D. 

66.  Cor.  1. — The  square  of  a  mean  proportional  equals  the 
product  of  Us  extremes,  and  hence  a  mean  proportional  itself 
equals  the  square  root  of  the  product  of  its  extremes.  For,  if 
a  :  m  : :  m  :  d,  by  the  proposition  m2  =  ad.  Whence^  ex- 
tracting the  square  root  of  each  member,    m  =  Vad. 

67.  Cor.  2. — Either  extreme  of  a  proportion  equals  the 
product  of  the  means  divided  by  the  other  extreme ;  and,  in 
like  manner,  either  mean  equals  the  product  of  the  eastrewv 
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TRANSFOR- 
MATIONS. 
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r  I.  Clearing  of  fractions,    rule.   Dem.   in. 

2.  Transposition,     rule.   Dem.   111. 

3.  Uniting  terms. 

4.  Dividing  by  coefficient  of  unknown  quan. 


Prob.  I.  To  solve  equations 

Rule.    Dem. 


>  Practical  suggestions. 
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Rule.    Dem. 
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f  Number  of  methods.    Reason  for  several. 
Prob.  I.   By  comparison,    rule.   Dem. 
Prob.  2.  By  substitution,    rule.   Dem. 
Prob.  3.  By  addition  and  subtraction,    rule.   Dem, 


Prob.  4.  With  several  unknown  quantities.  I 
Rule.    Dem.  ) 


Sen.  1, 2,  a 


Test  Questions. — Upon  what  principle  is  an  equation  cleared  of 
fractions?  How  is  it  done  ?  Upon  what  principle  is  elimination 
by  addition  and  subtraction  performed?  What  comparison  ?  Sub- 
stitution? Give  the  seven  Practical  Suggestions  upon  solving 
Simple  Equations.  The  six  upon  freeing  of  Radicals.  Give  the 
reason  for  changing  the  signs  of  the  terms  of  a  fraction  having  a 
polynomial  numerator,  preceded  by  a  minus  sign,  when  clearing  of 
fractions.  What  is  the  general  method  of  prec^dure  in  stating  a 
problem  ?  Does  the  Statement  involve  a  knowledge  of  anything  but 
algebra  ?  Illustrate.  Upon  what  principle  may  all  the  signs  of  an 
equation  be  changed  ?  (This  may  be  explained  in  at  least  four  dif- 
ferent ways.)  Having  given  the  sum  and  difference  of  two  quanti- 
ties, how  are  the  quantities  found  ?  Prove  it. 
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RATIO. 

47.  Ratio  is  the  relative  magnitude  of  one  quantity  as 
compared  with  another  of  the  same  kind,  and  is  expressed 
by  the  quotient  arising  from  dividing  the  first  by  the  second. 
The  first  quantity  named  is  called  the  Antecedent,  and  the 
second  the  Consequent  Taken  together  they  are  called  the 
Terms  of  the  ratio,  or  a  Couplet 

48.  The  Sign  of  ratio  is  the  colon,  : ,  the  common  sign 
of  division,  -J-,  or  the  fractional  form  of  indicating  division. 

Illustration. — The  ratio  of  8  to  4  is  expressed  8 :  4, 8-^4,  or  j ,  any 

one  of  which  may  be  read  u8  is  to  4,"  or  "  ratio  of  8  to  4."  The 
antecedent  is  8,  and  the  consequent  4.  The  sign  :  is  an  exact 
equivalent  for  -S-,  and  by  many  writers,  especially  the  Germans,  the 
former  is  used  exclusively.  The  sign  :  is,  probably,  a  mere  modi- 
fication of  -r-,  made  by  dropping  the  horizontal  line,  as  unnecessary. 
Possibly  the  sign  -j-  finds  its  analogy  in  the  fractional  form  for 
expressing  division,  by  considering  the  upper  dot  as  symbolizing  a 
dividend,  and  the  lower  a  divisor. 

49.  Cor. — A  ratio  being  merely  a  fraction,  or  an  unexe- 
cuted problem  in  Division,  of  which  the  antecedent  is  the 
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numerator,  or  dividend,  and  the  consequent  the  denominator,  or 
divisor,  any  changes  made  upon  the  terms  of  a  ratio  produce 
the  same  effect  upon  its  value,  as  the  like  changes  do  upon  the 
value  of  a  fraction,  when  made  upon  its  corresponding  terms. 
The  principal  of  these  are, 

1st.  If  both  terms  are  multiplied,  or  both  divided  by  the  saw. 
number,  the  vat/ue  of  the  ratio  is  not  changed. 

Illustration.  16 :  8       =  2 

4x16:4x8  =  2 

¥:*        =  » 

2nd.  A  ratio  is  multiplied  by  multiplying  the  antecedent 
or  by  dividing  the  consequent. 

Illustration.  32  :  8  =  4 

2  x  32  :  8  =  8 
32  :  f  =  8 

3rd.  A  ratio  is  divided  by  dividing  the  antecedent  or  by 

multiplying  the  consequent. 

Illustration.  24 : 6       =4 

V  :  6        =  3 
24  :  2  x  6  =  2 

SO.  A  Direct  Ratio  is  the  quotient  of  the  antecedent 
divided  by  the  consequent,  as  explained  above.     (47.) 

An  Indirect  or  Reciprocal  Ratio  is  the  quotient  of 
the  consequent  divided  by  the  antecedent,  i.  e.,  the  recipro- 
cal of  the  direct  ratio. 

Thus,  the  direct  ratio  of  6  to  3  is  2,  but  the  inverse  ratio  is  $  or  J. 
When  the  word  ratio  is  used  without  qualification  it  means  direct 
ratio.  The  inverse  or  reciprocal,  it  will  be  seen,  is  the  ratio  of  the 
reciprocals.  Thus  the  inverse  ratio  of  8  to  4  is  the  ratio  of  J  to  J, 
or  ±. 

51*  A  ratio  is  always  written  as  a  direct  ratio. 

Thus,  the  inverse  ratio  of  a  to  b  is  b :  a,  or  -  :  = ,  the  latter  being 
expressed  as  the  direct  ratio  of  the  reciprocals. 
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52.  A  ratio  of  Greater  Inequality  is  a  ratio  which  is 
greater  than  unity,  as  4  : 3.  A  ratio  of  Less  Inequality 
is  a  ratio  which  is  less  than  unity,  as  3 : 4. 

53.  A  Compound  Ratio  is  the  product  of  the  cor- 
responding terms  of  several  simple  ratios. 

Thus,  the  compound  ratio  a :  &,  c :  d,  m  :  w,  is  acm  :  bdn.  This  term 
corresponds  to  compound  fraction.  A  compound  ratio  is  the  same 
in  effect  as  a  compound  fraction. 

54.  A  Duplicate  Ratio  is  the  ratio  of  the  squares,  a 
triplicate,  of  the  cubes,  a-  subduplicate,  of  the  square 
roots,  and  a  subtriplicate,  of  the  cube  roots  of  two  num- 

.— —  —  St  '    "  ft    ~~~ 

bers.    Thus,  a2 : S2,  a8 -.J8,  Va  :  Vb,  and  va  :  vb. 

EXAMPLES. 

Ex.  1.  What  is  the  ratio  of  Samz  to  6am2? 

Model  Solution. — Since  the  ratio  of  two  quantities  is  the  quotient 
of  the  antecedent  divided  by  the  consequent,  the  ratio  Sam9 :  Gam*  is 
3am*         1 

a a  >  or  oW' 

2.  What  is  the  inverse  ratio  of  a— b  to  a2— tP  ? 

Ans.,  a  +  b. 

3.  What  is  the  ratio  of  ?  to  I?    Of'-:«?    Of  ^^J  :  a 

3     2  0    3  a2+a? 

_a?    of—  to—  ?    Of^=^:    -*—?„.. 
3S8y       3#*y2  a^-f-^*    a2— xy-\-\p 

Answers  to  three,  1,  1J,  and  1£. 

4.  What  is  the  triplicate  ratio  of  0  to  2,  An*.,  27. 

5.  What  is  the  subduplicate  ratio  of  64  to  16  ?  Ans.,  2. 

6.  What  is  the  compound  ratio  of  3  to  4,  8  to  9,  2  to  6, 

4 

and  4  to  2  ?  Ans.,  4:9,  or  -• 

7.  Reduce  360  :  315  to  its  lowest  term.-:. 

Suggestion. — This  is  the  same  as  reducing  a  fraction  to  its  lowest 
terms.    The  result  is  8 ;  7. 
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8.  Reduce  az  -f  2a2x  :  a2  to  its  lowest  terms. 

Result,  a  +  2x  :  1. 

9.  Which  is  the  greater,  10  :  15,  or  1?  to  14? 

Suggestion.  —To  compare  two  I  ructions,  reduce  them  to  a  common 
denominator.  On  the  same  principe  these  ratios  become  224:210, 
and  255:210.  Otherwise  perform  the  division  and  compare  the 
quotients.     By  this  method  we  have  1.06  +  ,  and  1.21 +  . 

10.  Which  is  greater,  cfi—lPia—b,  or  a2+2ab  +  &\ 
a+b? 

11.  Which  is  least  of  the  ratios  20  :  17,  22  :  18,  and 
25  :  23  ? 

12.  Which  is  greater,  a  +  2  :  \a-{  4,  or  a  +  4  :  £a-f5  ? 

Ans.,  fl  +  4  :  £a  +  5>a+2  :  £#+4. 

13.  What  is  the  compound  ratio  of  15  :  12,  6  :  7,  and 
9:4?  Ans.,  135:56. 

14.  Compound  the  ratios  a2— x2 :  a2,  a  +  x:b,  and 
b  :  a — x.  Result,  The  duplicate  ratio  of  a  +  x  to  a. 

15.  Show  that  the  compound  ratio  of  x+y  :  a,  x—y  :  ft, 

/jj2 ^2 

and  b  : —  is  1. 

a 

16.  Is  the  compound  ratio  of  da  +  2  :  6a +1,  and  2a +3  : 
a  +  2,  a  ratio  of  greater  or  of  less  inequality,  if  a  is  —  $  ?  If 
a  is  2  ?    If  a  is— 2?         Ans.,— Zero,  Greater,  Infinity. 

17.  Compound  the  following  :  7:5,  the  duplicate  of 
4  :  9,  and  the  triplicate  of  3  :  2.  Result,  14  :  15. 

7  *-Z  *•*•*  A  A       IK 

Suggestion.     jX^X  ^^  =  14  :  15. 

8 

18.  Compound  the  sub-duplicate  of  x2 :  y2,  and  the  tripli- 
cate of  \fx  :  \/y.  Result,  x2 :  y2. 
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19.  Compound  the  inverse  ratio  of  Vx  +  Vy  to  <r— y, 
and  the  direct  ratio  z+2Vxy  +  y  :  V%+  Vy- 

Result,  x—y. 

20.  Which  is  the  greater,  the  inverse  subtriplicate  ratio 
of  8  to  64,  or  the  direct  duplicate  ratio  of  2  to  3  ? 


— ♦ 


Pf^opof^tion. 


ECTION   II. 


55.  Proportion  is  an  equality  of  ratios,  the  terms  of 
the  ratios  being  expressed.  The  equality  is  indicated  by 
the  ordinary  sign  of  equality,  =,  or  by  the  double  colon  : : . 

Thus,  8  :  4  =  6  :  3,  or  8  :  4  : :  6  :  3,  or  8-^-4  =  6-^3,    or   f  =  ? 

4       3 

all  mean  precisely  the  same  thing.    A  proportion  is  usually  read 

thus :  "  as  8  is  to  4  so  is  6  to  3." 

Scholium. — The  pupil  should  practice  writing  a  proportion  in  the 

CL  C 

form  T  =  3 ,  still  reading  it  u  a  is  to  b  as  e  is  to  d.v     One  form 
o      d 

should  be  as  familiar  as  the  other.     He  must  accustom  himself  to 

a       c 
tie  thought  that  a :  b  : :  c :  d  means  =■  =  -^  and  nothing  more.  It  will 

be  seen  that  the  language  "  8  is  to  4  as  6  is  to  3,"  means  simply  that 

-  =  - ,  for  it  is  an  abbreviated  form  for  saying  that  u  the  relation 

which  8  bears  to  4  is  the  same  as  (is  equal  to)  that  which  6  bears 

to  2 ; "  that  is,  8  is  as  many  times  4  as  6  is  times  3.  or  -  =  -• 

50.  The  Extremes  (outside  terms)  of  a  proportion  are 
the  first  and  fourth  terms.  The  Means  (middle  terms)  are 
the  second  and  third  terms.  Thus,  in  a  :  b  =  c  :  d,  a  and 
d  are  the  extremes,  and  b  and  c  are  the  means. 
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07.  A  Mean  Proportional  between  two  quantities  is  a 
quantity  to  which  either  of  the  two  bears  the  same  ratio 
that  the  mean  does  to  the  other. 

Thus,  it'  m  is  a  mean  proportional  between  a  and  ft,  a  bears  the 
same  ratio  to  in  that  m  does  to  b ;  i.  e.,  aim  ::  m  :b. 

08.  A  Third  Proportional  to  two  quantities  is  such  a 
quantity  that  the  first  is  to  the  second  as  the  second  is  to 
this  third  (proportional). 

Thus,  in  the  last  proportion,  b  is  a  third  proportional  to  a  ard  m. 
So,  also,  a  is  a  third  proportional  to  b  and  m. 

Scholium. — Notice  carefully  the  language  used  in  the  last  two 
definitions.  We  do  not  say  aa  mean  proportional  to"  but  "a 
mean  proportional  between,"  two  others.  So,  again,  we  say  "  a  third 
proportional  ttt  two  others."  Moreover,  it  is  necessary  that  the  two 
others  be  taken  in  the  order  named  in  the  statement.  Thus,  if  y  is 
a  third  proportional  to  m  and  n,  m  :n  ::n:  y.  But,  if  y  is  a  third 
proportional  to  n  and  my  n\m  : :  m  :  y. 

50.  A  proportion  is  taken  by  Inversion  when  the  terms 
of  each  ratio  are  written  in  inverse  order.  Thus,  if 
a  :  b  : :  c  :  d,  by  inversion  we  have  b  :  a  : :  d  :  a.  It  is  to  be 
observed  that  in  inversion  the  means  are  made  extremes, 
and  the  extremes  means. 

00.  A  proportion  is  taken  by  Alternation  when  the 
means  are  made  to  change  places,  or  the  extremes.  Thus, 
a  :  b  : :  c  :  d  becomes  by  alternation  either  a ■  :  c  : :  b  :  d,  or 
d  :  b  : :  c  :  a.  The  appositeness  of  the  term  alternation 
(taking  every  other  one)  is  seen  from  the  fact  that  the  new 
order  is  obtained  by  taking  the  terms  alternately ;  that  is, 
1st  and  3rd,  2d  and  4th  ;  or  4th  and  2nd,  3rd  and  1st. 

(il.  A  proportion  is  taken  by  Composition  when 
the  sum  of  the  terms  of  each  ratio  is  compared  with  either 
term  of  that  ratio,  the  same  order  being  observed  in  both 
ratios ;  or  when  the  sum  of  the  antecedents  and  the  sum  of 
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the  consequents  are  compared  with  either  antecedent  and 
its  consequent.  Thus,  if  a  :  b  : :  c  :  d,  by  composition 
we  have  a-\-b  :  a  :  :  c-\d  :  c,  or  a+b  :  b  : :  c  +  d  :  d,  or 
a  +  c  :  b  +  d  : :  a  :  b,  or  a  +  c  :  b  +  d  : :  c  :  d. 

62.  If  the  difference  instead  of  the  sum  be  taken  in  the 
last  definition,  the  proportion  is  taken  by  Division. 

63.  Four  quantities  are  Inversely  or  Reciprocally  Propor- 
tional when  the  1st  is  to  the  2nd  as  the  4th  is  to  the  3rd, 
or  as  the  reciprocal  of  the  3rd  is  to  the  reciprocal  of  the 
4th.  Thus,  if  a  and  b  are  to  each  other  inversely,  or  recipro- 
cally, as  m  and  w,  a  :  b  : :  n  :  m,  or  what  is  the  same  thing, 

*      1     1 
a  :  b  : :  —  :-• 

m    n 

64.  A  Continued  Proportion  is  a  succession  of  equal 
ratios,  in  which  each  consequent  is  the  antecedent  of  the 
next  ratio.  Thus,  if  a  :  b  : :  b  :  c  : :  c  :  d  : :  d  :  e.  we  have  a 
continued  proportion. 


65.  Prop.  1. — In  a  proportion  the  product  of  the 
extremes  equals  the  product  of  the  means. 

Demonstration. — If  a:b  ::  c:d  then  ad  =  lc.    For  a :  b  : :  c : d 

d       c 
is  the  same  as  i  =  ■= ,  which  cleared  of  fractions  becomes  ad  =  bc. 

o      a 

Q.  B.  D. 

66.  Cor.  1. — The  square  of  a  mean  proportional  equals  the 
product  of  its  extremes,  and  hence  a  mean  proportional  itself 
equals  the  square,  root  of  the  product  of  its  extremes.  For,  if 
a  :  m  : :  m  :  d,  by  the  proposition  m2  =  ad.  Whence  ex- 
tracting the  square  root  of  each  member,    m  =  Vad. 

67.  Cor.  2. — Either  extreme  of  a  proportion  equals  the 
product  of  the  means  divided  by  the  other  extreme ;  and,  in 
like  manner,  either  mean  equals  the  product  of  the  exfcrerov  -. 
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divided  by  the  other  mean.     For,  if  a  :  b  : :  c  :  dy  ad  =  be. 

7       be  be    ,       ad        i  ad 

.\  a  =  — ,  a  =  -r,  0  =  — ,  and  c  =  -r-« 

68.  Prop.  2. — i/  the  product  of  tiro  quantities 
equals  the  product  of  two  others,  the  tiro  former  may 
be  made  the  extremes,  or  the  means  of  a  proportion, 
arid  the  two  latter  the  other  terms. 

Demonstration. — Suppose  my  =  iix.  Dividing  each  member  by 
a?y,  we  have  —  =  - ;    L  c,  m-.x  : :  n.y.     In  like  manner  dividing 

by  mn  we  have  ■-  —  — ,  i.e..  y:n  : :  x:m. 

Let  the  pupil  determine  how  each  of  the  following  forms 
may  be  deduced  from  the  relation  my  =  nx. 

1.  m:  x  ::  n  :  y Given  above. 

2.  m:  n  : :  x  :  y By  what  do  you  divide  ? 

3.  y  :  n  : :  x  :  m  Given  above. 

4.  x  :  y  : :  m  :  n Dividing  mx  by  each  mem- 

X         7W 

ber  we  have  -  =  — 
y      n 

5.  y  :  x  : :  n  :  m  By  what  do  you  divide  ? 

6.  x  :  m  : :  y  :  n How  obtained  ? 

4  •         iv     •    fft>     .  .     If     .     JU  •••••••■•• 

Oa  lb       .       V      .    .      7/fr    .       •€'•••*•••••• 


TRANSFORMATIONS  OF  A  PROPORTION. 

(}{)•  Prop.  3. — Proposition  1,  together  with  the  two 
principles  that  such  changes  in  the  terms  of  a  propor- 
tion may  be  made,  as, 

1.  Do  not  change  the  values  of  the  ratios, 

2.  Change  both  ratios  a  Wee. 

are  sufficient  to  determine  in  all  cases  what  transfor- 
mations are  possible  without  destroying  the  proportion. 
That  these  two  principles  are  correct  is  evident  from  the  naturo 
of  a  proportion,  as  an  equality  of  ratios. 
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EXAMPLES. 

MULTIPLES. 

Ex.  1.  If  a  :  b  : :  x  :  y,  prove  that  ma  :mb  ::x:y. 

Solution. — This  change  does  not  alter  the  value  of  the  first 
ratio,  and  hence  the  equality  of  ratios  remains. 

2.  If  a  :  b  : :  x  :  y  is  ma:  mb  : :  nxiny?  Why  ?  Is  the 
value  of  either  ratio  changed  ?    Why  ? 

3.  If  a :  b  : :  x  :  y  is  ma  :  b  : :  wia  :  y  ?  Is  the  value  of 
either  ratio  changed  ?    How  ? 

^4ws.,  This  change  does  not  destroy  the  proportion, 
because  it  multiplies  both  ratios  by  the  same  quantity. 

4.  If  a  :b  : :  x:y,  is  a :  mb  : :  x  :  my  ?  or  — :  b  : :  —  :y? 

J  *  m  m    y 

or  — :  b  ::  x:my? 
m  * 

5.  If  the  first  term  of  a  proportion  is  multiplied  by  any 
number,  in  what  four  ways  may  it  be  compensated  so  as 
not  to  destroy  the  proportion  ?  Does  multiplying  the  third 
term  by  the  same  number  compensate  ?  Why  ?  Does 
dividing  the  4th  term  ?  Why  ?  Does  dividing  the  second 
term  ?    Why  ? 

6.  If  the  third  term  of  a  proportion  is  divided  by  any 
number,  in  what  ways  can  the  change  be  compensated  so  as 
not  to  destroy  the  proportion  ?  Give  the  reason  iu  each  case. 


CHANGES  IN  THE  ORDER  OF  TERMS. 

7.  If  a  :  b  : :  x  :  y  is  a  :  x  ::b  :  y?    How  are  the  ratios 
changed  ? 

ft  rm 

Solution,    a :  b  : :  x  :  y  is  the  same  as  =-  =  -  (55).     Now  multi- 
plying each  member  of  this  equality  by  - ,  we  have 
13 
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a  b  •  x  b 
-  x  -  =  -  x  - 
0      x      y      x 

a      b  .      . 

or  -  =  - ,  which  is 
x     y' 

a :  x  : :  b :  y. 
Thus  we  see  that  a :  b  : :  x :  y  is  transformed  into  a :  x  : :  b :  y  by 
multiplying  both  ratios  by  - .     This  does  not  destroy  their  equality 
by  (69,  2). 

69a,  Hence  we  see  that  we  can  change  the  order  of  the  means  with- 
out destroying  a  proportion. 

8.  If  m  :  x  : :  n :  y,  is  n :  m  : :  y :  x  ?    How  are  the  ratios 
changed  ? 

— ,  is  multiplied  bv  -- « 


III  JiiL 

Ans.,  Yes.    The  first,  — ,  is  multiplied  by  — ^,  and  the 


It  .  I/2  XH  2/2 

second,  -,  is  multiplied  by  — ,  and  —0=if,  since  nx=mv. 
y  r  j  xn>         mz      nx>  y 

9.  If  four  quantities  are  in  proportion  are  they  in  propor- 
tion by  inversion  ?    How  are  the  ratios  changed  ? 

OL         C 

Solution,    a :  b  : :  c :  d  is  the  same  as  r  =  - ,  by  the  definition  of 

o      a 

a  proportion.    Now  dividing  1  by  each  member  of  this  equality  I 

have 

b      d      I.,. 
-  =  - ,  which  is 
a      c 

b:a::  d:c. 

The  substance  of  this  is  that  if  two  quantities  are  equal,  their 
reciprocals  are  equal. 

39b*  Hence  we  see  that  we  can  take  a  proportion  by  inversion  with- 
out destroying  it. 

10.  If  3a2*  :2b8::  6mx  :  lOm2^,  is  2  :  a2 : :  5mz  :  S8? 

Solution. — Taking  the  proportion,  and  cancelling  like  factors  from 
both  terms  of  the  same  ratio,  which  does  not  clmnge  its  value,  and 
like  factors  from  both  antecedents,  which  divides  both  ratios  and 
hence  does  not  destroy  the  proportion,  and  like  factors  from  both 
consequents,  which  divides  both  ratios,  and  hence  does  not  destroy 
the  proportion,  we  have 
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b9  *  5 

or    a2  :  V1 : :  2  :  5m£. 

Whence  changing  the  order  of  the  ratios  2  :  5mx  ::a* :  &*,  and 
finally  changing  the  order  of  the  means  (69,  2),  we  have 

2 :  a1 : :  5mx :  b*. 

11.  If  $03?  :  \hy  ::  a*z  :  Vhj,  show  that  b  :  \  : :  a2 :  fz. 


COMPOSITION    AND    DIVISION. 

12.  If  a  :  b  ::  m  :  n,  show  that  a  +  fi  :  i  : :  m  -|-  ra  :  m. 

Solution.    a:b  ::  mm  is  the  same  as  .-  =  -.     Now  add  ^  to 

on  o 

the  first  member  and  -  to  the  second,  and  we  have  ¥  +  =■  =  — h  -. 

n  b      b      n       n 

a  +  b      m+n  . 

or  -^r—  = :  that  is  a+b:b  ::  f»  +  n:n. 

b  n 

13.  If  a  :  b  : :  a; :  y,  show  that  a— J  :  b  : :  #— y  :  y. 
Suggestion. — Subtract  from  the  first  ratio  ^ ,  and  from  the  sec- 
ond ?• 

14.  If    m  :  n  ::z  :  y,    show    that    m+w:m — n::z+$ 
iz—y. 

m  +  n         X  +  'U 

Suggestion. — By  the  method  of  Ex.  12,  I  have  =  -^, 

and  by  that  of  Ex.  13,  ^Z?  =  x^Zl, 

n  y 

Dividing  the  former  by  the  latter,  I  have  +n  =  ?i?-. 

m— n      x — y 

that  is,  m  +  n:  m—n  : :  x+y : x—y. 

60c.   Hence  we  see  that  a  proportion  may  be  taken  by  composition, 
or  by  division,  or  by  both  at  once,  without  destroying  it. 

15.  If    £a— x  :  ia  +  z  ::  ft— y  :  b+y,    show  that    2z  :  y 
: :  a  :  b. 

16.  If  a  :  b  : :  z  :  yy  does  it  foDow  that  a— y  :  b—z  : :  a  :  z  ? 

Ans.9  No. 
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17.  From  a  :b  ::  x  :  y,  prove  that  ma  +  nb  :  ma — ni 
: :  mx+ny  :  mx—ny.    Also  that  if  a  :  b  : :  c  :  d,  and  m  :  n 

,  ,         t  a     b      c    d 

::  x  :  y,  am  :  bn  ::  ex  :  dy,  and  -:::-:-• 
9  *  m    n     x    y 

18.  If  a  :  b  : :  a; :  y  is  a2 :  J2 : :  z2 :  y2  ?  Is  a*  :  bn  : :  a^1 :  yn  ? 
[s  V«  :  Vb  : :  V#  :  Vy  ?  Is  a^  :  J*  : :  a*  :  y$  ?  Is  a"1 :  bm 
::  x™  :  y™  whether  m  is  integral  or  fractional,  positive  or 
negative  ?  Why  is  it  that  the  ratios  remain  equal  in  each 
case  ?    How  are  they  changed  ? 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


19.  If  a  :  b  ::  c  :  d,  show  that  ma  +  nb  :pa+qb  ::  mc+nd 
:pc  +  qd. 

Suggestion. — The  ratios  to  be  compared  when  reduced  to  a  C.  D. 
acmp  +  bcnp  +  admq+bdnq      ,  acmp  +  bcmq  +  adnp+bdnq 

1         (ap+bij)(cp  +  dq)  (ap  +  bq)(cp  +  dq) 

Now  from  the  given  proportion  we  learn  that  ad  =  be.  Therefore, 
exchanging  them  in  the  two  middle  terms  of  the  first  ratio,  the 
ratios  become  identical. 

This  may  also  be  shown  as  follows :  Multiplying  antecedents  by 
m  and  consequents  by  w,  ma :  lib  : :  mc :  nd.  By  composition 
ma  +  rib:  ma  ::  mc+nd:  mc,  or  multiplying  both  ratios  by  m, 
ma+nb: a  ::  mc  +  nd :c.  By  changing  the  places  of  the  means 
ma+nb:  mc+nd  ::  a:  c.  In  like  manner  it  may  be  shown  that 
pa+qb:pc  +  qd  ::  a:  c.  ,\  ma  +  rib  :  mc  +  nd  ::  pa  +  qb:]>c  +  qd,  or 
ma+nb :  pa+qb  ::  mc+nd  :  pc+qd.  The  student  should  give  the 
reason  why  each  step  does  not  vitiate  the  proportion,  according 
to  (69). 

20.  If  {a  +  b  +  c  +  d)  {a  —  b  —  c  +  d)  =  (a— b+c— d) 
(a  +  b — c—d)  prove  that  a  :  b  ::  c  :  d. 

Suggestion. — Performing  the  operations  and  reducing,  2ad— 2be 

ft       et 

=  —  2ad  +  2bc.  or  ad  =  be.    Whence  =■  —  3 ,  or  a :  b  : :  c :  d, 

o      a 
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This  may  also  be  proved  by  writing  according  to  Prop.  2,  a +8 
+  c  +  d\  a—b  +  c—d  ::  a+b— c— d:  a—b-c  +  d.  Comparing  the  sum 
of  each  antecedent  and  its  consequent  with  their  difference,  2a 
+  2c:2b  +  2d  ::  2a— 2c :  26— 2d.  Whence  a  +  c:  a— c  : :  b  +  d:b—  d. 
Repeating  the  same  processes  we  have  a :  b : :  c :  d. 

qZ 2j3 

21.  If  — ] —  =  b,  show  that  a—x  :  2a  ::  2b  :  a+z.   Pro- 

duce  other  forms  of  proportion  from  the  given  relation, 
llow  many  can  be  produced  ? 

22.  If  r  =  s\/%,  show  that  r  :  s  : :  1  :  V2. 

23.  If  (a+&)2 :  (a—z)2 ::  z  +  y  :  x— y,  show  that  a  :x 
::  V2a—y  :  Vy. 

Solution.  a*  +  2ax-\-zi  :a2— Zax+x*  ::  x  +  y:x—y, 

2a9  +  2a:3 :  4a# : :  2* :  2y,         a3  +  .r9 :  x*  : :  2«  :  y, 

a"1 :  a?3  : :  2a— y  :y,   .*.  a  :  *  : :  y^2a— y :  <v/y. 
Let  the  student  give  the  reasons. 

24.  If  a  :  b  ::  c  :  d  ::  e  :  f ::  g  :  h  : :  i :  k,  etc.,  show  that 
(a  +  £-M+#  +  i-h,etc.)  :(b  +  d+f+h  +  k  +  9etc.)  ::a:b,or 
c  :  d,  or  e  :  f,  etc.  That  is,  in  a  series  of  equal  ratios,  the 
sum  of  all  the  antecedents  is  to  the  sum  of  all  the  conse- 
quents, as  any  antecedent  is  to  its  consequent. 

Solution.    T  =  =■  or  ab  =  ba,         -  = -or  ad  =  be, 
b      b  b      d 

?=-?ora/=fe,        =r  =  \  or  ah  =  bg,        -  =  - or  ak  =  bi,  etc. 

0         J  m        fl  On) 

Adding,  a(b  +  d+f+h  +  k  +  ,  etc.)  =  b(a  +  c  +  e  +  g  +  i  +  ,  etc.); 
whence  (a  +  c  +  «  +  0  +  i  +  ,  etc.) :  (&  +  d+/+^  +  &  +  >  etc.)::a:5  or 
(since  a :  b  =  c :  d,  etc.),  as  c:d  ::  e:f,  etc. 

25.  Four  given  numbers  are  represented  by  «,  b,  c,  d> 
what  quantity  added  to  each  will  give  sums  which  are  pro- 
portional. A  be— ad 

r  Arts., t r->- 

a— o— c  +  d 

26.  If  four  numbers  are  proportionals,  show  that  there  is 
no  number  which,  being  added  to  each,  will  leave  the 
resulting  four  numbers  proportionals. 
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8.  Reduce  a3  -f  2a2x  :  a2  to  its  lowest  terms. 

Result,  a  +  2z :  1. 

9.  Which  is  the  greater,  10  :  15,  or  17  to  14? 

Suggestion.  —  To  compare  two  fractions,  reduce  them  to  a  common 
denominator.  On  the  same  princip  e  these  ratios  become  224:210, 
and  255:210.  Otherwise  perform  the  division  and  compare  the 
quotients.     By  this  method  we  have  1.06  +  ,  and  1.21  +  . 

10.  Which  is  greater,  a2— J2 :  a— Z>,  or  a2+2a£  +  J2: 
a+b? 

11.  Which  is  least  of  the  ratios  20:17,  22:18,  and 
25  :  23  ? 

12.  Which  is  greater,  a  +  2  :  yi-+  4,  or  a  +  4  :  £a  +  5  ? 

Ans.,  a  +  4  :  £a  +  5>a+2  :  £a  +  4. 

13.  What  is  the  compound  ratio  of  15  :  12,  6  :  7,  and 
9:4?  Ans.,  135  :  56. 

14.  Compound  the  ratios  a2— x2  :  a2,  a  +  x\b,  and 
b  :  a — x.  Result,  The  duplicate  ratio  of  a  +  x  to  a. 

15.  Show  that  the  compound  ratio  of  x+y  :  a,  x—y  :  b, 

and  b  : —  is  1. 

a 

16.  Is  the  compound  ratio  of  3a +  2  :  6a +  1,  and  2a +3  : 
a  +  2,  a  ratio  of  greater  or  of  less  inequality,  if  a  is  — $  ?  If 
ais2?    If  a  is  —  2  ?         Arts.,— Zero,  Greater,  Infinity. 

17.  Compound  the  following  :  7:5,  the  duplicate  of 
4  :  9,  and  the  triplicate  of  3  :  2.  Result,  14  :  15. 

?       *-%       *•*•*        1,1     IK 
Suggestion.     "5  X  ^  X  j^  =  14  :  15. 

3 

18.  Compound  the  sub-duplicate  of  x2 :  y2,  and  the  tripli- 
cate of  \/x  :  \fy.  Result,  x2 :  y2. 
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19.  Compound  the  inverse  ratio  of  Vv+Vy  to  oc—y, 
and  the  direct  ratio  z+%V%y+y  :  V%  +  Vy- 

Result,  z—y. 

20.  Which  is  the  greater,  the  inverse  subtriplicate  ratio 
of  8  to  64,  or  the  direct  duplicate  ratio  of  2  to  3  ? 


P^OPOF^TION. 


ACTION   II. 


55.  Proportion  is  an  equality  of  ratios,  the  terms  of 
the  ratios  being  expressed.  The  equality  is  indicated  by 
the  ordinary  sign  of  equality,  =,  or  by  the  double  colon  : : . 

q         a 

Thus,  8  :  4  =  6  :  3,  or  8  :  4  : :  6 :  3,  or  8-^4  =  6-5-3,    or   -  =  - 

4       o 

all  mean  precisely  the  same  thing.    A  proportion  is  usually  read 

thus :  u  as  8  is  to  4  so  is  6  to  3." 

Scholium. — The  pupil  should  practice  writing  a  proportion  in  the 

OL  C 

form  =-  =  ^ ,  still  reading  it  "  a  is  to  b  as  c  is  to  d.v    One  form 
o      a 

should  be  as  familiar  as  the  other.     He  must  accustom  himself  to 

l.ie  thought  that  a :  b  : :  c :  d  means  =■  =  -^  and  nothing  more.  It  will 

be  seen  that  the  language  "  8  is  to  4  as  6  is  to  3,"  means  simply  that 

-  =  -  ,  for  it  is  an  abbreviated  form  for  saying  that  "  the  relation 
4       o 

which  8  bears  to  4  is  the  same  as  (is  equal  to)  that  which  6  b«ars 

to  2 ; "  that  is,  8  is  as  manv  times  4  as  6  is  times  3.  or  -  =  -• 

4      3 

56.  The  Extremes  (outside  terms)  of  a  proportion  are 
the  first  and  fourth  terms.  The  Means  (middle  terms)  are 
the  second  and  third  terms.  Thus,  in  a  :  b  =  c  :  d,  a  and 
d  are  the  extremes,  and  b  and  c  are  the  means. 
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57.  A  Mean  Proportional  between  two  quantities  is  a 
quantity  to  which  either  of  the  two  bears  the  same  ratio 
that  the  mean  does  to  the  other. 

Thus,  it'  m  is  a  mean  proportional  between  a  and  b,  a  bears  the 
same  ratio  to  m  that  m  does  to  b ;  i.  e.,  aim  ::  m  :  b. 

58.  A  Third  Proportional  to  two  quantities  is  such  a 
quantity  that  the  first  is  to  the  second  as  the  second  is  to 
this  third  (proportional). 

Thus,  in  the  last  proportion,  b  is  a  third  proportional  to  a  ard  m. 
So,  also,  a  is  a  third  proportional  to  b  and  m. 

Scholium. — Notice  carefully  the  language  used  in  the  last  two 
definitions.  We  do  not  say  ua  mean  proportional  to"  but  "a 
mean  proportional  between,"  two  others.  So,  again,  we  say  "  a  third 
proportional  to  two  others."  Moreover,  it  is  necessary  that  the  two 
others  be  taken  in  the  order  named  in  the  statement.  Thus,  if  y  is 
a  third  proportional  to  m  and  w,  m  :n  : :  n:y.  But,  if  y  is  a  third 
proportional  to  n and  ?w,  n:  m  ::  m  :y. 

59.  A  proportion  is  taken  by  Inversion  when  the  terms 
of  each  ratio  are  written  in  inverse  order.  Thus,  if 
a  :  b  : :  c  :  d,  by  inversion  we  have  b  :  a  : :  d  :  c.  It  is  to  be 
observed  that  in  inversion  the  means  are  made  extremes, 
and  the  extremes  means. 

60.  A  proportion  is  taken  by  Alternation  when  the 
means  are  made  to  change  places,  or  the  extremes.  Thus, 
a  :  b  : :  c  :  d  becomes  by  alternation  either  a :  :  c  : :  b  :  d,  or 
d  :  b  ::  c  :  a.  The  appositeness  of  the  term  alternation 
(taking  every  other  one)  is  seen  from  the  fact  that  the  new 
order  is  obtained  by  taking  the  terms  alternately ;  that  is, 
1st  and  3rd,  2d  and  4th  ;  or  4th  and  2nd,  3rd  and  1st. 

til.  A  proportion  is  taken  by  Composition  when 
the  sum  of  the  terms  of  each  ratio  is  compared  with  either 
term  of  that  ratio,  the  same  order  being  observed  in  both 
ratios ;  or  when  the  sum  of  the  antecedents  and  the  sum  of 
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the  consequents  are  compared  with  either  antecedent  and 
its  consequent.  Thus,  if  a  :  b  : :  c  :  d,  by  composition 
we  have  a  +  b  :  a  :  :  c  +  d  :  c9  or  a  +  b  :  b  ::  c+d  :  d,  or 
a  +  c  :  b  +  d  : :  a  :  b,  or  a+c  :  d  +  rf  : :  c  :  d. 

62.  If  the  difference  instead  of  the  sum  be  taken  in  the 
last  definition,  the  proportion  is  taken  by  Division. 

63.  Four  quantities  are  Inversely  or  Reciprocally  Propor- 
tional when  the  1st  is  to  the  2nd  as  the  4th  is  to  the  3rd, 
or  as  the  reciprocal  of  the  3rd  is  to  the  reciprocal  of  the 
4th.  Thus,  if  a  and  b  are  to  each  other  inversely,  or  recipro- 
cally, as  m  and  n,  a  :  b  : :  n  :  m,  or  what  is  the  same  thing, 

a  :  b  : :  —  :-• 
m    n 

64.  A  Continued  Proportion  is  a  succession  of  equal 
ratios,  in  which  each  consequent  is  the  antecedent  of  the 
next  ratio.  Thus,  if  a  :  b  : :  b  :  c  : :  c  :  d  : :  d  :  e,  we  have  a 
continued  proportion. 


65.  Prop.  1. — In  a  pro-portion  the  product  of  the 
extremes  equals  the  product  of  the  means. 

Demonstration. — If  a  :  b  : :  c :  d  then  ad  =  bc.    For  a :  b  : :  c :  d 

is  the  same  as  i  =  -= ,  which  cleared  of  fractions  becomes  ad  =  bc. 

o      a 

Q.  B.  D. 

66.  Cor.  1. — The  square  of  a  mean  proportional  equals  the 
product  of  its  extremes,  and  hence  a  mean  proportional  itself 
equals  the  square  root  of  the  product  of  its  extremes.  For,  if 
a  :  m  ::  m  :  d,  by  the  proposition  m2  =  ad.  Whence  ex- 
tracting the  square  root  of  each  member,    m  =  Vad. 

67.  Cor.  2. — Either  extreme  of  a  proportion  equals  the 
product  of  the  means  divided  by  the  other  extreme ;  and,  in 
like  manner,  either  mean  equals  the  product  of  tha  ex(,T«w 
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divided  by  the  other  mean.     For,  if  a  :  b  : :  c  \  d>  ad  =  be 
^       be  be    ,       a*l        ,  ac/ 

55.  Prop.  2. — //'  £/^e  product  of  tiro  quantities 
er/uals  the  product  of  two  others,  the  two  former  may 
be  made  the  extremes,  or  the  means  of  a  proportion, 
and  the  two  latter  the  other  terms. 

Demonstration. — Suppose  my  =  nz.  Dividing  each  member  by 
xy,  we  have  —  =  -  ;    *'.  e.,  mix  ::  n :  y.     In  like  manner  dividing 

by  mn  we  have  -  —  — ,  i.  e..  y:n  ::x:m. 

Let  the  pupil  determine  how  each  of  the  following  forms 
may  be  deduced  from  the  relation  my  =  nx. 

1.  m  :  x  : :  n  :  y Given  above. 

2.  m  :  n  : :  x  :  y By  what  do  you  divide  ? 

3.  y  :  n  : :  x  :  m  Given  above. 

4.  x  :  y  : :  m  :  n Dividing  mx  by  each  mem- 

x      wt 
ber  we  have  -  =  — 

5.  y  :  x  : :  n  :  m  By  what  do  you  divide  ? 

0.     x  :  m  : :  y  :  n How  obtained  ? 

O.        iv    •     c/    »  •    lit/  •    •£•••••••••• 


TRANSFORMATIONS  OF  A  PROPORTION. 

(iU*  Prop.  3. — Proposition  1,  together  with  the  two 
principles  that  such  changes  in  the  terms  of  a  propor- 
tion may  be  made,  as, 

1.  Do  not  change  the  values  of  the  ratios, 

2.  Change  both  ratios  alike, 

are  sufficient  to  determine  in  all  eases  what  transfor- 
mations are  possible  without  destroying  the  proportion. 
That  these  two  principles  are  correct  is  evideut  from  the  nature 
of  n  proportion,  as  an  equality  of  ratios. 
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EXAMPLES. 

MULTIPLES. 

Ex.  1.  If  a  :  b  : :  x  :  y,  prove  that  ma  :mb  : :  x:y. 

Solution. — This  change  does  not  alter  the  value  of  the  first 
ratio,  and  hence  the  equality  of  ratios  remains. 

2.  If  a  :  b  : :  x  :  y  is  ma  :  mb  : :  nx :  ny  ?  Why  ?  Is  the 
value  of  either  ratio  changed  ?    Why  ? 

3.  If  a : b  : :  x  : y  is  ma  :b  ::  mx  :y?  Is  the  value  of 
either  ratio  changed  ?    How  ? 

Ans.,  This  change  does  not  destroy  the  proportion, 
because  it  multiplies  both  ratios  by  the  same  quantity. 

a  x 

4.  If  a  :  b  : :  x :  y,  is  a :  m b  : :  x  :  ray  ?  or  — :  b  : :  —  :  y  ? 

or  — :  b  ::  x:my? 
m  * 

5.  If  the  first  term  of  a  proportion  is  multiplied  by  any 
number,  in  what  four  ways  may  it  be  compensated  so  as 
not  to  destroy  the  proportion  ?  Does  multiplying  the  third 
term  by  the  same  number  compensate  ?  Why  ?  Does 
dividing  the  4th  term  ?  Why  ?  Does  dividing  the  second 
term  ?    Why  ? 

6.  If  the  third  term  of  a  proportion  is  divided  by  any 
number,  in  what  ways  can  the  change  be  compensated  so  as 
not  to  destroy  the  proportion  ?  Give  the  reason  iu  each  case. 


CHANGES  IN  THE  ORDER  OF  TERMS. 

7.  If  a  :b  ::x  :  y  is  a  :x  : :  b  :y?    How  are  the  ratios 
changed  ? 

Solution,    a :  b  : :  x  :  y  is  the  same  as  =•  =  -  (55).     Now  multi- 

piying  each  member  of  this  equality  by  -  ,  we  have 
13 
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a  b  ■  x  b 
r  x  -= - x  - 
o      x      y      x 

a      b  .      . 

or  -  =  - ,  which  is 
x      y1 

a  :  x  : :  b :  y. 
Thus  we  see  that  a:b  : :  x:y  is  transformed  into  a:  x:\b:y  by 
multiplying  both  ratios  by  - .     This  does  not  destroy  their  equality 
by  (69,  2). 

Of) a.  Hence  we  see  that  rue  can  change  the  order  of  the  means  with- 
out destroying  a  proportion. 

8.  If  m  :  x  : :  n :  y,  is  n :  m  : :  y :  x  ?    How  are  the  ratios 
changed  ? 

171  Xlh 

Ans.,  Yes.    The  first,  — ,  is  multiplied  bv  — =.  and  the 

TV  l/2  XJl  2/2 

second,  -,  is  multiplied  by  — ,  and  — z  =  -"-,  since  nx=mti. 
y  r  j  xn>  m%      ^  y 

9.  If  four  quantities  are  in  proportion  are  they  in  propor- 
tion by  inversion  ?     How  are  the  ratios  changed  ? 

a      c 
Solution,    a :  b  : :  c :  d  is  the  same  as  T  =  - ,  by  the  definition  of 

b      a      J 

a  proportion.    Now  dividing  1  by  each  member  of  this  equality  I 

have 

b      d      , .  ,  . 
-  =  - ,  which  is 
a      c 

b:a::  d:c. 

The  substance  of  this  is  that  if  two  quantities  are  equal,  their 
reciprocals  are  equal. 

G9b,  Hence  we  see  that  we  can  take  a  proportion  by  inversion  with- 
out destroying  it. 

10.  If  3tf2fl  :2b3::  6?nx  :  lOm2^,  is  2  :  a2 :  :  5mx  :  S8? 

Solution. — Taking  the  proportion,  and  cancelling  like  factors  from 
both  terms  of  the  same  ratio,  which  does  not  change  its  value,  and 
like  factors  from  both  antecedents,  which  divides  both  ratios  and 
hence  does  not  destroy  the  proportion,  and  like  factors  from  both 
consequents,  which  divides  both  ratios,  and  hence  does  not  destroy 
the  proportion,  we  have 
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b*  *  5 

$a*0 :  2/f*  : :  trfifi  :  Wm%z*, 
or    a2  :  ft*  : :  2  :  bmx. 

Whence  changing  the  order  of  the  ratios  2 :  5mz  ::a7: &*,  and 
finally  changing  the  order  of  the  means  (69,  2),  we  have 

2 :  a* : :  t>mx :  6a. 

11.  If  \ax* :  \by  : :  a*x  :  IPy,  show  that  b  :  \  ::  a2  :fz. 


COMPOSITION    AND    DIVISION. 

12.  If  a  :  b  ::  m  :  n,  show  that  a  +  b  :  b  ::  m  +  n  :  m. 

Solution.    a:b::  m:n  is  the  same  as  r  =  —  .    Now  add  -=■  to 

on  b 

the  first  member  and  -  to  the  second,  and  we  have  ■=■  +  -  =  — |-  _, 

n  o      o      n       n 

a  +  b      m+n     .      .         _    , 

or  -^—  = ;  that  is  a+b  :  o  : :  m  +  n  :n. 

ft  n 

13.  If  a:b  ::  x  :  y,  show  that  a— J  :  J  : :  #— y  : y. 
Suggestion. — Subtract  from  the  first  ratio  -=• ,  and  from  the  sec- 
ond ?. 

y 

14.  If   m  :n  ::x  :  y,    show   that   m+n  :  m— ft  ::  s+g 

Suggestion.— By  the  method  of  Ex.  12,  I  have  ^±5  =  ?±? 

and  by  that  of  Ex.  13,  !?Z?  =  ?Z? 

w  y 

Dividing  the  former  by  the  latter,  I  have  m+n  __  x+y. 

m—n      z—y'1 
that  is,  m  +  n :  m—n  : :  x+y :  a?— y. 

69c.  Hence  we  see  that  a  proportion  may  be  taken  by  composition, 
or  by  division,  or  by  both  at  once,  without  destroying  it. 

15.  If    \a—%  :  \a  +  x  ::  J— y  :  b+y,    show  that    2x  :  y 
: :  a  :b. 

16.  If  a  :  b  : :  x  :  y,  does  it  foDow  that  a—y  :  J— a; : :  a  :  x  ? 

.4  n*. ,  No. 
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17.  From  a  :b  ::  x  :  y,  prove  that  ma+nb  \  ma— nb 
::  mx  +  ny  :  mx—ny.    Also  that  if  a  :b  ::  c  :  d,  and  m  :  n 

i  j         1  a     b      c    d 

::  x  :  y9  am  :  on ::  cz  :  dy,  and  -:::-:-• 
*  J  m    n     x    y 

18.  If  a  :  b  : :  x  :  y  is  a2 :  J2 : :  x2 :  y2  ?  Is  a*  :  #»  : :  of*  :  y»  ? 
[s  Va  :  Vfi  : :  V%  :  Vy  ?  Is  a$  :  fit  : :  #*  :  y*  ?  Is  a"* :  bm 
;;&*>:  ym  whether  m  is  integral  or  fractional,  positive  or 
negative  ?  Why  is  it  that  the  ratios  remain  equal  in  each 
case  ?    How  are  they  changed  ? 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


19.  If  a:b  ::  c  \  d,  show  that  ma +  nft  :pa+qb  ::  mc  +  nd 
:pc+qd. 

Suggestion. — The  ratios  to  be  compared  when  reduced  to  a  C.  D. 
acmp  +  bcnp  +  admq+bdnq         acmp  +  bcmq  +  adnp  +  bdnq 

'  (ap+l>q)(cp  +  dq)  {ap  +  bq)(cp  +  dq) 

Now  from  the  given  proportion  we  learn  that  ad  =  bc.  Therefore, 
exchanging  them  in  the  two  middle  terms  of  the  first  ratio,  the 
ratios  become  identical. 

This  may  also  be  shown  as  follows :  Multiplying  antecedents  by 
m  and  consequents  by  w,  ma  :nb  ::  mc :  nd.  By  composition 
ma  +  nb:  ma  ::  mc  +  nd:  mc,  or  multiplying  both  ratios  by  m, 
ma+nb : a  ::  mc  +  nd: c.  By  changing  the  places  of  the  means 
ma+nb:  mc+nd  : :  a:  c.  In  like  manner  ft  may  be  shown  that 
pa  +  qb:pc+qd  ::  a  :  c.  .\  ma  +  nb  :  mc+nd  ::  pa  +  qb  :pc  +  qd,  or 
ma+nb: pa +qh  ::  mc+nd:  pc+qd.  The  student  should  give  the 
reason  why  each  step  does  not  vitiate  the  proportion,  according 
to  (69). 

20.  If  (a  +  b  +  c  +  d)  (a  —  *  —  c  +  d)  =  (a— J+c— d) 
(a+b — c—d)  prove  that  a  :  b  ::  c  :  d. 


Suggestion. — Performing  the  operations  and  reducing,  2orf— 2fc 

a  __  c 
b~d 


=  —2ad  +  2bc}  or  ad  =  be.    Whence  =■  =  -^ ,  or  a :  b  : :  c :  d. 
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This  may  also  be  proved  by  writing  according  to  Prop.  2,  a +8 
+  c+d\  a—b+c—d  ::  a+b— c— d:  a— b-c  +  d.  Comparing  the  sum 
of  each  antecedent  and  its  consequent  with  their  difference,  2a 
+  2c :  2b  +  2d  ::  2a— 2c:  2b~2d.  Whence  a  +  c:  a— c  : :  b-\-d:b— d. 
Repeating  the  same  processes  we  have  a :  b : :  c :  d. 

21.  If  — -A —  =  b,  show  that  a— x  :  2a  : :  2b  :  a+x.   Pro- 

duce  other  forms  of  proportion  from  the  given  relation, 
llow  many  can  be  produced  ? 

22.  If  r  =  s V^,  show  that  r  :  s  ::1  :  \/2. 

23.  If  (a+&)2 :  (a—x)2 ::  x  +  y  :  a?— y,   show  that   a  :# 

::  V2a—y  :  Vjf. 

Solution.  aa  +  2aaj  +  *a  :a2— 2ax+x* ::  x+y:x—y, 

2a9  4-  2x3 :  4aws  : :  2* :  2y,         a3  +  ,t* :  #*  : :  2a  :  y, 

a-i :  x"  : :  2'/— y  :  y,   .*.  a  :  *  : :  >y/2a— y  :  <\Jy. 
Let  the  student  give  the  reasons. 

24.  If  a  :  b  ::  c  :  d  ::  e  :f :: g  :  h  ::  i :  k,  etc.,  show  that 
(a  +  c+0  +  <7  +  i-h,etc.)  :  (b  +  d+f+h  +  /c-\-, etc.)  ::a:b,ov 
c  :  d,  or  e  :  /,  etc.  That  is,  in  a  series  of  equal  ratios,  the 
sum  of  all  the  antecedents  is  to  the  sum  of  all  the  conse- 
quents, as  any  antecedent  is  to  its  consequent. 

Solution.    i-  =  Iorfl5  =  Jfl,        -=-=orod  =  Jc, 
b      b  b      d 

?  =  -^ora/=^,        ^  =  |  or  ah  =  bg,        -?  =  T  or  ah  =  W,  etc. 

Adding,  a(5  +  d +/+&  +  &+,  etc.)  =  &(a  +  e  +  e+0-M  +  ,  etc.); 
whence  (a  +  c-f-£  +  0  +  *  +  ,  etc.)  :  (ft  +  d+/+ /*  +  *■»-,  etc.)::a:&  or 
(since  a :  &  =  c :  d,  etc.),  as  c:d  ::  e:f,  etc. 

25.  Four  given  numbers  are  represented  by  a,  b,  c,  d> 
what  quantity  added  to  each  will  give  sums  which  are  pro- 
portional. A  be— ad 

sins.,  t  7« 

a—o—c  +  a 

26.  If  four  numbers  are  proportionals,  show  that  there  is 
no  number  which,  being  added  to  each,  will  leave  the 
resulting  four  numbers  proportionals. 
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o7.  A  Mean  Proportional  between  two  quantities  is  a 
quantity  to  which  either  of  the  two  bears  the  same  ratio 
that  the  mean  does  to  the  other. 

Thus,  if  m  is  a  mean  proportional  between  a  and  &,  a  bears  the 
same  ratio  to  m  that  m  does  to  b ;  i.  e.,  aim  ::  m  :  b. 

58.  A  Third  Proportional  to  two  quantities  is  such  a 
quantity  that  the  first  is  to  the  second  as  the  second  is  to 
this  third  (proportional). 

Thus,  in  the  last  proportion,  b  is  a  third  proportional  to  a  ard  m. 
So,  also,  a  is  a  third  proportional  to  b  and  m. 

Scholium. — Notice  carefully  the  language  used  in  the  last  two 
definitions.  We  do  not  say  ua  mean  proportional  to,"  but  "a 
mean  proportional  between,"  two  others.  So,  again,  we  say  "  a  third 
proportional  to  two  others."  Moreover,  it  is  necessary  that  the  two 
others  be  taken  in  the  order  named  in  the  statement.  Thus,  if  y  is 
a  third  proportional  to  m  and  w,  m  :  n  : :  n  :  y.  But,  if  y  is  a  third 
proportional  to  n  and  my  n  :  m  : :  in  :  y. 

59.  A  proportion  is  taken  by  Inversion  when  the  terms 
of  each  ratio  are  written  in  inverse  order.  Thus,  if 
a  :  b  : :  c  :  d,  by  inversion  we  have  b  :  a  : :  d  :  c.  It  is  to  be 
observed  that  in  inversion  the  means  are  made  extremes, 
and  the  extremes  means. 

60.  A  proportion  is  taken  by  Alternation  when  the 
means  are  made  to  change  places,  or  the  extremes.  Thus, 
a  :  b  : :  c  :  d  becomes  by  alternation  either  a :  :  c  : :  b  :  d>  or 
d  :  b  : :  c  :  a.  The  appositeness  of  the  term  alternation 
(taking  every  other  one)  is  seen  from  the  fact  that  the  new 
order  is  obtained  by  taking  the  terms  alternately ;  that  is, 
1st  and  3rd,  2d  and  4th  ;  or  4th  and  2nd,  3rd  and  1st. 

01.  A  proportion  is  taken  by  Composition  when 
the  sum  of  the  terms  of  each  ratio  is  compared  with  either 
term  of  that  ratio,  the  same  order  being  observed  in  both 
ratios;  or  when  the  sum  of  the  antecedents  and  the  sum  of 
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the  consequents  are  compared  with  either  antecedent  and 
its  consequent.  Thus,  if  a  :  b  : :  c  :  d,  by  composition 
we  have  a  +  b  :  a  :  :  c  +  d  :  c,  or  a  +  b  :  b  : :  c+d  :  d,  or 
a  +  c  :  b  +  d  : :  a  :  b,  or  a+c  :  J+d  : :  c  :  d. 

62.  If  the  difference  instead  of  the  sum  be  taken  in  the 
last  definition,  the  proportion  is  taken  by  Division. 

63.  Four  quantities  are  Inversely  or  Reciprocally  Propor- 
tional when  the  1st  is  to  the  2nd  as  the  4th  is  to  the  3rd, 
or  as  the  reciprocal  of  the  3rd  is  to  the  reciprocal  of  the 
4th.  Thus,  if  a  and  b  are  to  each  other  inversely,  or  recipro- 
cally, as  m  and  n,  a  :b  ::n:m,  or  what  is  the  same  thing, 

a  :  b  : :  —  :-• 
m    n 

64.  A  Continued  Proportion  is  a  succession  of  equal 
ratios,  in  which  each  consequent  is  the  antecedent  of  the 
next  ratio.  Thus,  if  a  :  b  : :  b  :  c  : :  c  :  d  : :  d  :  e.  we  have  a 
continued  proportion. 


65.  Prop.  1. — In  a  proportion  the  product  of  the 
extremes  equals  the  product  of  the  means. 

Demonstration. — If  a:b  ::  c:d  then  ad  =  bc.    For  a :  b  : :  c : d 

Cb  C  ' 

is  the  same  as  ,  =  - ,  which  cleared  of  fractions  becomes  ad  =  bc. 

o      a 

Q.  s.  D. 

66.  Cor.  1. — The  square  of  a  mean  proportional  equals  the 
product  of  its  extremes,  and  hence  a  mean  proportional  itself 
equals  the  square  root  of  the  product  of  its  extremes.  For,  if 
a  :  m  : :  m  :  d,  by  the  proposition  m2  =  ad.  Whence  ex- 
tracting the  square  root  of  each  member,    m  =  Vad. 

67.  Cor.  2. — Either  extreme  of  a  proportion  equals  the 
product  of  the  means  divided  by  the  other  extreme ;  and,  in 
like  manner y  either  mean  equals  the  product  of  thz  ea&Ttfwv 
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divided  by  the  other  mean.     For,  if  a  :  b  : :  c  :  d,  ad  =  be. 

,       be  be    ,       ad        ,  ad 

.'.  d  =  --,  a  =  -7,  0  =  — ,  and  c  =  -7-- 
a  a  c  o 

68.  Prop.  2. — //  the  product  of  tiro  quantities 
equals  the  product  of  two  others,  the  two  former  may 
be  made  the  extremes,  or  the  means  of  a  proportion, 
and  the  two  latter  the  other  terms. 

Demonstration. — Suppose  my  =  nx.    Dividing  each  member  by 

111-         71 

xy,  we  have  —  =  - ;    i.  e.,  m  :  x  : :  n :  y.     In  like  manner  dividing 

by  mn  we  have  -  =  — ,  i.  e..  y:n::x:m. 

Let  the  pupil  determine  how  each  of  the  following  forms 
may  be  deduced  from  the  relation  my  z=  nx. 

1.  m  :  x  ::  n  :  y Given  above. 

2.  m:  n  ::  x  :  y By  what  do  you  divide  ? 

3.  y  :  n  ::  x  :  m  Given  above. 

4.  x  :  y  : :  m  :  n Dividing  mx  by  each  mem- 

x      tn 
ber  we  have  -  =  — 
y      n 

5.  y  :  x  : :  n  :  m  By  what  do  you  divide  ? 

6.  x  :  m  : :  y  :  n How  obtained  ? 

4  «  lit       a     //•>       •    •        u        •        *V  •••••••••! 

0«        'Cf    •     %l    •  •    7/1  •    •£•••••••••• 


TRANSFORMATIONS  OP  A  PROPORTION. 

00.  Prop.  3. — Proposition  1,  together  with  the  two 
principles  that  such  changes  in  the  terms  of  a  propor- 
tion may  be  made,  as, 

1.  Do  not  change  the  values  of  the  ratios, 

2.  Change  both  ratios  alike, 

are  sufficient  to  determine  in  all  cases  what  transfor- 
mations are  possible  without  destroying  the  proportion. 

That  these  two  principles  are  correct  is  evident  from  the  natur* 
of  a  proportion,  as  an  equality  of  ratios. 
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EXAMPLES. 

MULTIPLES. 

Ex.  1.  If  a  :  b  : :  x  :  y,  proye  that  ma  :mb  ::x:y. 

Solution. — This  change  does  not  alter  the  value  of  the  first 
ratio,  and  hence  the  equality  of  ratios  remains. 

2.  If  a  :  b  : :  x  :  y  is  ma  :  mb  : :  nxiny?  Why  ?  Is  the 
value  of  either  ratio  changed  ?    Why  ? 

3.  If  a:b  : :  x  \y  is  ma  :  b  : :  mx  :y?  Is  the  value  of 
either  ratio  changed  ?     How  ? 

Am.,  This  change  does  not  destroy  the  proportion, 
because  it  multiplies  both  ratios  by  the  same  quantity. 

a  x 

4.  If  a  :  b  : :  x :  y,  is  a :  tw5  : :  x  :  my  ?  or  — :  #  ::  —  :«/  ? 

or  — :  b  ::  x:my? 
m  J 

5.  If  the  first  term  of  a  proportion  is  multiplied  by  any 
number,  in  what  four  ways  may  it  be  compensated  so  as 
not  to  destroy  the  proportion  ?  Does  multiplying  the  third 
term  by  the  same  number  compensate  ?  Why  ?  Does 
dividing  the  4th  term  ?  Why  ?  Does  dividing  the  second 
term  ?    Why  ? 

6.  If  the  third  term  of  a  proportion  is  divided  by  any 
number,  in  what  ways  can  the  change  be  compensated  so  as 
not  to  destroy  the  proportion  ?  Give  the  reason  iu  each  case. 


CHANGES  IN  THE  ORDER  OF  TERMS. 

7.  If  a  :b  : :  x  :  y  is  a  :  x  : :  b  :  y?    How  are  the  ratios 
changed  ? 

CL  OR 

Solution,    a :  b  : :  x  :  y  is  the  same  as  =-  =  -  (55).     Now  multi- 
plying each  member  of  this  equality  by  -  ,  we  hava 
13 
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divided  by  the  otlier  mean.     For,  if  a  :  b  : :  c  :  d,  ad  =  be, 

,       be  be    ,       ad        ,  arf 

.  \  a  =  — ,  #  =  ^,  0  =  — ,  and  c  =  -r-« 


68.  Prop.  2. — //  the  product  of  tiro  quantities 
equals  the  product  of  two  others,  the  two  former  may 
be  made  the  extremes,  or  the  means  of  a  proportion, 
and  the  two  latter  the  other  terms. 

Demonstration. — Suppose  my  =  ?ix.    Dividing  each  member  by 

fit-         71 

xy,  we  have  —  =  - ;    i.  e.,  m  :  x  : :  n :  y.     In  like  manner  dividing 

v.  u        V       x     • 

by  mn  we  have  -  =  — ,  i.  e..  y:n::x:m. 

Let  the  pupil  determine  how  each  of  the  following  forms 

may  be  deduced  from  the  relation  my  =  nx. 

y Given  above. 

y By  what  do  you  divide  ? 

m  Given  above. 

n Dividing  mx  by  each  mem- 

,  ,         x       m 

ber  we  nave  -  =  — 
y     n 

m  By  what  do  you  divide  ? 

n How  obtained  ? 

4  .  lb     .    tilt     •  •      If      *      «*/.•«•»«•••> 

o.      ii>  .  y  * .  'in  .  •£••••••«... 


1. 

m  :  x  : :  n 

2. 

m  :  n  : :  x 

3. 

y  :  n  ::  x 

4. 

x  :  y  ::  m 

5. 

y  :  x  : :  n 

6. 

x  : m  ::  y 

TRANSFORMATIONS  OP  A  PROPORTION. 

(Of,  Prop.  3. — Proposition  1,  together  with  the  two 
principles  that  such  changes  in  the  terms  of  a  propor- 
tion maij  be  made,  as, 

1.  Do  not  change  the  values  of  the  ratios, 

2.  Cliange  both  ratios  alike, 

are  sufficient  to  determine  in  all  cases  jchat  trans  for- 
mations  are  possible  without  destroying  the  proportion. 

That  these  two  principles  are  correct  is  evideut  from  the  natur* 
of  a  proportion,  as  an  equality  of  ratios. 
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EXAMPLES. 

MULTIPLES. 

Ex.  1.  If  a  :  b  : :  x  :  y,  prove  that  ma  :  mb  : :  x  :  y. 

Solution. — This  change  does  not  alter  the  value  of  the  first 
ratio,  and  hence  the  equality  of  ratios  remains. 

2.  If  a  :  b  : :  x  :  y  is  ma  :mb  : :  nx:ny?  Why  ?  Is  the 
value  of  either  ratio  changed  ?    Why  ? 

3.  If  a:b  ::  x  :y  is  ma  :  b  : :  wi#  :  y  ?  Is  the  value  of 
either  ratio  changed  ?     How  ? 

.4ws.,  This  change  does  not  destroy  the  proportion, 
because  it  multiplies  both  ratios  by  the  same  quantity. 

a  x 

4.  If  a  :  b  : :  x :  y,  is  a :  m b  : :  x  :  mil  ?  or  — :  b  : :  —  :  y  ? 

*  *  m  m    * 

or  — :  #  ::  x\myi 
m  J 

5.  If  the  first  term  of  a  proportion  is  multiplied  by  any 
number,  in  what  four  ways  may  it  be  compensated  so  as 
not  to  destroy  the  proportion  ?  Does  multiplying  the  third 
term  by  the  same  number  compensate  ?  Why  ?  Does 
dividing  the  4th  term  ?  Why  ?  Does  dividing  the  second 
term  ?    Why  ? 

6.  If  the  third  term  of  a  proportion  is  divided  by  any 
number,  in  what  ways  can  the  change  be  compensated  so  as 
not  to  destroy  the  proportion  ?  Give  the  reason  iu  each  case. 


CHANGES  IN  THE  ORDER  OF  TERMS. 

7.  If  a  :b  ::x  :  y  is  a  :  x  : :  b  :  y?    How  are  the  ratios 
changed  ? 

CL  OR 

Solution.    a:b  ::  x:y  is  the  same  asr=-  (M)-     Now  multi- 

o      y 

piying  each  member  of  this  equality  by  - ,  we  hava 
13 
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a  b  x  b 
=-  x  -  =  -  x  - 
o      x      y      x 

a      b  . 

or  -  =  - ,  which  is 
x     y1 

a :  x  : :  b :  y. 
Thus  we  see  that  a:b  ::  x:y  is  transformed  into  a:  x ::  b:y  by 
multiplying  both  ratios  by  - .     This  does  not  destroy  their  equality 
by  (69,  2). 

69a.  Hence  we  see  that  we  can  change  the  order  of  the  means  with- 
out destroying  a  proportion. 

8.  If  m  :  x  : :  n :  y,  is  n :  m  : :  y :  x  ?  How  are  the  ratios 
changed  ? 

1YI  Xfl 

Am.,  Yes.    The  first,  — ,  is  multiplied  by  — -v  and  the 

71  •  tfi  X)l  ifi 

second,  -,  is  multiplied  by  — ,  and  —%  =  •"  ,  since  nx=my. 

y  XTv  Tit  Tbjb 

9.  If  four  quantities  are  in  proportion  are  they  in  propor- 
tion by  inversion  ?    How  are  the  ratios  changed  ? 

a     c 
Solution.    a:b  ::  c:d  is  the  same  as  r  =  -r ,  by  the  definition  of 

o      a 

a  proportion.    Now  dividing  1  by  each  member  of  this  equality  I 

have 

b      d       ,.  ,  . 
-  =  - ,  which  is 
a      c 

b:a::d:c. 

The  substance  of  this  is  that  if  two  quantities  are  equal,  their 
reciprocals  are  equal. 

69b*  Hence  we  see  that  we  can  take  a  proportion  by  inversion  with- 
out destroying  it. 

10.  If  3a8*  :  2ft8  : :  6mx  :  lOm2^,  is  2  :  a2 :  :  5mz  :  ft2? 

Solution. — Taking  the  proportion,  and  cancelling  like  factors  from 
both  terms  of  the  same  ratio,  which  does  not  change  its  value,  and 
like  factors  from  both  antecedents,  which  divides  both  ratios  and 
hence  does  not  destroy  the  proportion,  and  like  factors  from  both 
consequents,  which  divides  both  ratios,  and  hence  does  not  destroy 
the  proportion,  we  have 
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b*  2  5 

ta*jf :  2/f*  : :  0W* :  Wm*x*> 
or    a2  :  V1 : :  2  :  hmx. 

Whence  changing  the  order  of  the  ratios  2 :  5mx : :  a9 :  &*,  and 
finally  changing  the  order  of  the  means  (69,  2),  we  have 

2 :  a* : :  5mx :  fta. 

11.  If  \a& :  ±by  ::  a*x  :  Vhj,  show  that  b  :  \  ::  a2  :fx. 


COMPOSITION    AND    DIVISION. 

12.  If  a  :  b  : :  m  :  w,  show  that  a  +  #  :  #  : :  m  -f  n  :  m. 

Solution.    a:b  ::  7n:n  is  the  same  as  -  =  -  .     Now  add  -r-  to 

the  first  member  and  -  to  the  second,  and  we  have  T  +  t  =  —  +  -• 

n  o      o      n       n 

a+b      m+n    ,__  ,  .         T    . 

or  -^—  = :  that  is  a  +  o  :  0  : :  w+n :  n. 

&  n 

13.  If  a:  b  ::  x  :  y,  show  that  a— b  :  b  : :  #— y  :  y. 
Suggestion. — Subtract  from  the  first  ratio  -=• ,  and  from  the  sec- 
ond ?• 

y 

14.  If    m  :n  ::  x  :  y,    show    that    m  +  n  :m—n  ::  x+$ 
\x—y. 

Suggestion. — By  the  method  of  Ex.  12,  I  have  m       =  -^, 

n  y   ' 


and  by  that  of -Kr.  13, 

Dividing  the  former  by  the  latter,  I  have  m+n  =  ^+y; 


to— n  __  a;— y 
n     ~~~    y 
+n  __  fic-h 

m— n  ~~  a— y1 


that  is,  m  +  n:m— n  ::  $+y :»— y. 

69c,   Hence  we  see  that  a  proportion  may  be  taken  by  composition, 
or  by  division,  or  by  both  at  once,  without  destroying  U. 

15.  If    \a—x  :  \a-\-x  ::  b—y  :  b+y,    show  that    2x  :  y 
: :  a  :  b. 

16.  If  a  :  b  : :  x  :  y,  does  it  follow  that  a— y  :  #— a  : :  a  :  a  ? 

Am.,  No. 
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17.  From  a:b::z:y,  prove  that  ma+nb  :  ma— nb 
::  mx+ny  :  mx—ny.     Also  that  if  a  :b  ::  c  :  d,  and  m  :  h 

,  ,         ..  a     b      c    d 

::  x  :  y,  am  :  on  ::  ex  :  dy,  and  -:-::-:-• 

*  m    n     x    y 

18.  If  a  :  b  : :  x  :  y  is  a2 :  &  : :  a2 :  y2  ?  Is  a"  :  b»  : :  3*  :  y»  ? 
[s  \/#  :  Vb  : :  V# :  Vy  ?  Is  a^  :  J*  : :  #i  :  yi  ?  Is  am  :  bm 
::  a**  :  ym  whether  m  is  integral  or  fractional,  positive  or 
negative  ?  Why  is  it  that  the  ratios  remain  equal  in  each 
case  ?    How  are  they  changed  ? 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


19.  If  a  :  b  ::  c  :  d>  show  that  ma  +  nb  :pa+qb  ::  mc+nd 
:pc  +  qd. 

Suggestion. — The  ratios  to  be  compared  when  reduced  to  a  C.  D. 
acmp  +  bcnp  +  admq+bdnq      ,  acmp  +  bcmq  +  adnp  +  bdnq 
'  (ap  +  l>q)(cp  +  dq)  (ap  +  bq){cp  +  dq) 

Now  from  the  given  proportion  we  learn  that  ad  =  be.  Therefore, 
exchanging  them  in  the  two  middle  terms  of  the  first  ratio,  the 
ratios  become  identical. 

This  may  also  be  shown  as  follows :  Multiplying  antecedents  by 
m  and  consequents  by  w,  ma  :?ib  : :  mc :  nd.  By  composition 
ma + rib:  ma  ::  mc+nd:  mc,  or  multiplying  both  ratios  by  wi, 
ma+nb: a  ::  mc+nd  :c.  By  changing  the  places  of  the  means 
ma  +  nb:  mc+nd  ::  a:  c.  In  like  manner  it  may  be  shown  that 
pa  +  qb:pc+qd  ::  a  :  c.  ,\  ma+nb  :  mc+nd  ::  pa  +  qb:pc  +  qd,  or 
ma  +  nb: pa  +  qb  ::  mc+nd  :  pc+qd.  The  student  should  give  the 
reason  why  each  step  does  not  vitiate  the  proportion,  according 
to  (69). 

20.  If  (a  +  b  +  c  +  d)  (a  —  *  —  c  +  d)  =  (a—b  +  c—d) 
(a+b — c—d)  prove  that  a  :  b  ::  c  :  d. 


Suggestion. — Performing  the  operations  and  reducing,  2ad— %be 

a  __  c 
b~d 


=  —2ad+2bc,  or  ad  =  be.    Whence  ^  =  -= ,  or  a :  b  : :  c :  d. 
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This  may  also  be  proved  by  writing  according  to  Prop.  2,  a+5 
■\-c+d\a— b  +  c— d  ::  a+b— c— d:  a—b-c  +  d.  Comparing  the  sum 
of  each  antecedent  and  its  consequent  with  their  difference,  2a 
+  2c:2b  +  2d::2a—2c:2ib—2d.  Whence  a  +  c:a— c  : :  b  +  d:b— d. 
Repeating  the  same  processes  we  have  a:b::  c:d. 

a2 #2 

21.  If  =  b,  show  that  a— x  :  2a  ::  2b  :  a+x.  Pro- 
duce other  forms  of  proportion  from  the  given  relation. 
How  many  can  be  produced  ? 

22.  If  r  =  s /s/%,  show  that  r  :  s  : :  1  :  a/2. 

23.  If  (a+&)2 :  (a— x)2 ::  x  +  y  :  x— y,  show  that  a  :x 
::  V2a—y  :  Vy- 

Solution.  a?  +  2ax  +  z*  :ai—2ax+xi ::  x+y:x—y, 

2a9  -f  2xa :  4oas  ::  2x:2y}        a1  +  #9 :  x*  : :  2a  :  y, 

a"2  :x~  \ :  2a— y  :  y,   .-.  a  :  oj  : :  ^/2a— y :  <\/y. 
Let  the  student  give  the  reasons. 

24.  If  a  :  b  ::  c  :  d  ::  e  :f ::  g  :  h  ::  i :  k,  etc.,  show  that 
(a+c  +  0+#-M'-f,etc.)  :  (b  +  d  +f+h  +  &  +  ,  etc.)  ::a:b,  or 
c  :  d,  or  e  :f,  etc.  That  is,  in  a  series  of  equal  ratios,  the 
sum  of  all  the  antecedents  is  to  the  sum  of  all  the  conse- 
quents, as  any  antecedent  is  to  its  consequent. 

Solution.    r  =  t  or  ab  =  &a,        ^  =  -=  or  ad  =  be, 

DO  Da 

-  =  -  or  af  =  be,        ^  =  f  or  ah  =  bg,        -=  =  j  or  ah  =  bi,  etc. 

Adding,  a(5+ d+/+ft  +  &  +  ,  etc.)  =  b(a  +  c  +  e  +  g  +  i  +  y  etc.); 
whence  (a  +  c  +  «  +  0  +  £  +  ,  etc.) :  (b  +  d+f+h  +  h-\-,  etc.)::a:b  or 
(since  a :  b  =  c :  d,  etc.),  as  c:d  ::  e:f,  etc. 

25.  Four  given  numbers  are  represented  by  a,  b,  c,  d , 
what  quantity  added  to  each  will  give  sums  which  are  pro- 
portional. A  be— ad 

r  Arts., t r-y 

a—b— c  +  d 

26.  If  four  numbers  are  proportionals,  show  that  there  is 
no  number  which,  being  added  to  each,  will  leave  the 
resulting  four  numbers  proportionals. 


PROGRESSION 


ECTION  IIL 


70.  A  Progression  is  a  series  of  terms  which  increase 
or  decrease  by  a  common  difference,  or  by  a  common  mul- 
tiplier.*   The  former  is  called  an  Arithmetical,  and  the 

latter  a  Geometrical  Progression. 

« 

A  Progression  is  Increasing  or  Decreasing  according  as 
the  terms  increase  or  decrease  in  passing  to  the  right.  The 
terms  Ascending  and  Descending  are  used  in  the  same  sense 
as  increasing  and  decreasing,  respectively. 

In  an  increasing  Arithmetical  Progression  the  common 
difference  is  added  to  any  one  term  to  produce  the  next 
term  to  the  right ;  and  in  \  decreasing  progression  it  is 
subtracted. 

In  an  increasing  Geometrical  Progression  the  constant 
multiplier  by  which  each  succeeding  term  to  the  right  is 
produced  from  the  preceding  is  more  than  unity  ;  and  in  a 
decreasing  progression  it  is  less  than  unity.  Thi,«  constant 
multiplier  in  a  Geometrical  Progression  is  called  the  Ratio 
of  the  series,  f  • 

72.  The  character,  . .,  is  used  to  separate  the  terms  of 
an  Arithmetical  Progression,  and  the  colon,  :,  for  a  like 
purpose  in  a  Geometrical  Progression. 

*  This  is  the  common  use  of  the  term.  It  is  also  used  to  include  what  is  called 
a  Harmonical  Progression. 

t  This  is  an  unfortunate  use  of  the  term  Ratio,  inasmuch  as  it  is  at  variance  with 
its  use  in  proportion.  To  harmonize  the  une  of  the  term  in  proportion,  with  this 
use,  may  have  led  some  writers  to  define  ratio,  as  used  in  proportion,  as  the  quo- 
tient of  the  consequent  divided  by  the  antecedent.  But  the  definition  has  neither 
logic  nor  the  common  usage  of  authors,  English  or  Continental,  to  support  it.  Tht 
French  use  rapport  in  proportion,  and  raison  in  progression. 
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Illustrations. 

1.  .3.  .5.  .7,  etc.,  is  an  Increasing  Arithmetical  Progression  with  a 

common  difference  2,  or  +  2. 

15. .10.  .5.  .0.  .—5,  etc.,  is  a  Decreasing  Arithmetical  Progression 

with  a  common  difference— 5. 

«.  .a  ±d.  .a±  2d.  .a±  3d,  etc.,  is  the  general  form  of  an  Arith- 
metical Progression,  d  being  the  com- 
mon difference. 

2  : 4 :  8 :  16,  etc.,  is  an  Increasing   Geometrical  Progression  with 

ratio  2. 

12  : 4 :  £  :  | :  ^,  etc.,  is  a  Decreasing  Geometrical  Progression  with 

ratio  J. 

a :  ar  \  ar* .  a/r* :  ar4,  etc.,  is  the  general  form  of  a  Geometrical  Pro- 
gression, r  being  the  ratio,  and  greater 
or  less  than  unity,  according  as  the 
series  is  increasing  or  decreasing. 


72.  There  are  Five  Tilings  to  be  considered  in  any  pro- 
gression; viz.,  the  first  term,  the  last  term,  the  common 
difference  or  the  ratio,  the  number  of  terms,  and  the  sum  of 
the  series,  either  three  of  which  being  given  the  other  two 
can  be  found,  as  will  appear  from  the  subsequent  discussion. 


IffMMEITIGAk 


r 


73.  Prop.  1. — The  formula  for  finding  the  nth,  or 
last  term  of  an  Arithmetical  Progression;  or,  more 
properly,  the  formula  expressing  the  relation  between 
the  first  term,  the  nth  term,  the  common  difference, 
and  the  number  of  terms  of  such  a  series  is 

I  =  a  +  (n  —  1)  d, 

in  which  a  is  the  first  term,  d  the  common  difference,  n  the 
number  of  terms,  and  Zthe  nth  or  last  term,  d  being  positive 
or  negative  according  as  the  series  is  increasing  or  decreasing 
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Demonstration. — According  to  the  notation,  the  series  is 
a.  .a+d.  .a  +  2d.  .a  +  3d.  a  +  4d.  .a  +  5J,  etc. 
Hence  we  observe  that  as  each  succeeding  term  is  produced  by  add- 
ing the  common  difference  to  the  preceding,  when  we  have  reached 
the  nth  term,  we  shall  have  added  the  common  difference  to  the  first 
term  n— 1  times ;  that  is,  the  wth  term,  or  1=  a  +  (n—l)d.    Q.  e.  d. 

Scholium. — As  this  formula  is  a  simple  equation  in  terms  of  a,  I, 
n,  and  d,  any  one  of  them  may  be  found  in  terms  of  the  other  three. 


74.  Prop.  2. — TJie  formula,  for  the  sum  of  an 
Arithmetical  Progression,  i.  e.,  expressing  the  rela- 
tion between  the  sum  of  the  series,  the  first  term,  last 
term,  and  number  of  terms  is 

[a  +  I] 

s  representing  the  sum  of  the  series,  a  the  first  term,  I  the 

last  term,  and  n  the  number  of  terms. 

Demonstration. — Tf  I  is  the  last  term  of  the  progression,  the  term 
before  it  is  I— d,  and  the  one  before  that  I— 2d,  etc.    Hence,  as  a.  .a 

+  d.  .a  +  2d.  .a  +  3d /,  represents  the  series,  I.  .l—d.l—2d.  .1 

—3d a,  represents  the  same  series  reversed.     Now,  the  sum 

of  the  first  series  is 

«  =  a+ {a  +  d)  +  (a +  %.})+ (7— 2d)  +  (l—d)  +  1; 

and  reversed,   «  ■-=  I  +  (l—d)  +  (I— 2d)  +     (a  +  2d)  +  {a  +  d)  +  a. 

Adding,  2*  =  (a  +  /)  +  (t/+/)f(a  +  /)+ (a  +  l)  +  (a  +  l)  +  (a  + 1). 

If  the  number  of  terms  in  the  series  is  w,  there  will  be  n  terms  in 
this  sum,   each   of  which   is   (a  +  T) ;    hence    2*  =  (a  +  I)  n,   or 
a  +  Zl 

8  —     —-£"#.      Q-  E.  D. 

Scholium. — This  formula  being  a  simple  equation  in  terms  of  *, 
c/,  7,  and  /?,  any  one  of  the  four  can  be  found  in  terms  of  the  other 
three. 

75.  Cor.  1. — Formulas 

(1)  1  =  a  +  (n  —  1)  d,        and 

(2)  s  =    --£—   n>  being  two  equations 

between  the  five  quantities,  a,  1,  n,  d,  and  s,  any  two  of  these 
five  can  be  found  in  terms  of  the  other  three. 
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[Note. — It  is  not  considered  worth  while  to  make  separate  cases 
out  of  the  different  problems  which  arise  in  the  progressions,  or  to 
cumber  the  memory  with  the  multiplicity  ol [formula*  which  can  be 
deduced  from  the  two  fundamental  ones,  but  rather  that  these  should 
be  fixed  in  memory,  and  their  use  clearly  understood.] 

EXAMPLES. 

Ex.  1.  The  first  term  of  an  A.  P.  is  2,  and  the  common 
difference  3,  what  is  the  11th  term  ?     What  the  sum  of  the 

series  ? 

Solution. — In  the  first  case  there  are  under  consideration  the  first 
term,  a  —  2,  the  common  difference,  d  =  3,  the  number  of  terms, 
n  =  11,  and  the  last  term,  which  is  the  thing  required.  The  relation 
between  these  is  given  in  I  =  a  +  (n— X)d\  in  which  by  substituting 
the  given  values  there  results  I  =  2  +  (11— 1)3  =  32.     In  the  second 

.7 

case  the  formula  *  =    — —    n  gives  the  relation,  in  which  by  sub- 

-  2    J 

ro_i_32~| 

stituting  the  given  values  there  results  *  ^=    — - —    11  =  187. 

2.  The  first  term  of  an  A.  P.  is  8,  the  last  term  203,  and 
the  common  difference  5,  what  is  the  number  of  terms  ? 
What  the  sum  of  the  series  ?        Ans.,  n .=  40,  s  =  4220. 

3.  The  first  term  of  an  A.  P.  is  8,  the  last  term  203,  and 
the  number  of  terms  40,  what  are  the  common  difference 
and  the  sum  ? 

4.  The  last  term  is  1,  the  sum  1717,  and  the  number  of 
terms  34,  what  are  the  first  term  and  the  common  differ- 
ence ? 

Suggestion. — The  equations  are  1  =  a+(34— t)d,  and  1717 
=  /— — -  )  34,  from  which  to  find  a  and  d.    a  —  100,  and  d  =  —  3. 

5.  What  is  the  sum  of  the  numbers  1, 2, 3, 4,  etc.,  to  1000  ? 

6.  The  first  term  of  an  arithmetical  progression  is  1,  and 
the  number  of  terms  23,  what  must  be  the  common  differ- 
ence that  the  sum  of  all  the  terms  may  be  100  ?  What  the 
last  term  ? 
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7.  If  the  first  terra  of  an  arithmetical  progression  is  100, 
and  the  number  of  terms  21,  what  must  the  common  differ- 
ence be  that  the  sum  of  the  series  may  be  1260  ?  What  the 
last  term?  Ans.,   —4. 

8.  Two  persons,  A  and  B,  start  from  the  same  place 
together,  and  travel  in  the  same  direction.  A  goes  40  miles 
per  day ;  B  goes  20  miles  the  first  day,  and'  increases  his 
rate  of  travel  J  of  a  mile  per  day.  How  far  will  they  be 
apart  at  the  end  of  40  days,  and  which  will  be  in  advance  ? 

Ans.,  A  will  be  215  miles  in  advance  of  B. 

9.  The  first  term  of  an  arithmetical  progression  is  — 7, 
the  common  difference  —7,  and  the  number  of  terms  101, 
what  is  the  sum  of  the  series  ?  Ans.,  —36057. 

76.  Cor.  2. — The  formula  for  inserting  a  given  number  of 

1-a 
m  +  I' 


arithmetical  means  between  two  given  extremes  is  d  = 


in  which  m  represents  the  number  of  means.  From  this  d, 
the  common  difference,  being  found,  the  terms  can  readily  be 
written. 

Demonstration. — If  a  is  the  first  term  and  I  the  last,  and  there 
are  m  terms  between,  or  m  means,  there  are  in  all  m  +  2  terms. 
Hence  substituting  in  the  formula  l  =  a  +  (n— X)d  for  w,  w  +  2,  we 

7 

have  I  =  a+(m  +  i)d.    From  this  d  = -.    Q.  b.  d. 

v         }  m  +  1 

10.  Insert  8  arithmetical  means  between  3  and  21. 

Series,  5.  .7.  .9.  .11.  .13.  .15.  .17.  .19. 

11.  Insert  3  arithmetical  means  between  \  and  £. 

12.  What  is  the  nth  term  of  the  series  1..3..5..7.., 
etc.?  A?is.,  2n — 1. 

13.  What  is  the  sum  of  n  terms  of  the  series  1 . .  3 . .  5 . ,  7 
..,  etc.?  Ans.,  n\ 
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14.  If  a  body  falling  to  the  earth  descends  a  feet  the 
first  second,  3a  the  second,  ba  the  third,  and  so  on,  how 
far  will  it  fall  during  the  tth  second  ?       Ans.,  (2^—l)«. 

15.  If  a  body  falling  to  the  earth  descends  a  feet  the  first 
second,  3a  the  second,  5a  the  third,  and  so  on,  how  far  will 
it  fall  in  t  seconds  ?  Ans.,  aft. 

16.  A  debt  can  be  discharged  in  a  year  by  paying  $1  the 
first  week,  $3  the  second,  $5  the  third,  and  so  on ;  required 
the  last  payment  and  the  amount  of  the  debt. 

Ans.,  Last  payment,  $103  ;  amount,  $2704. 

17.  A  person  saves  $270  the  first  year,  $210  the  second, 
and  so  on.  In  how  many  years  will  a  person  who  saves 
every  year  $180  have  saved  as  much  as  he?  Ans.,  4. 

18.  A  board,  2J-  inches  wide  at  the  narrow  end,  and  10 
feet  long,  increases  in  width  1£  inches  for  every  foot  in 
length  ;  what  is  the  width  of  the  wide  end  ?     Ans.,  17^-  in. 

19.  If  100  oranges  are  placed  in  a  line,  exactly  2  yards 
from  each  other,  and  the  first  2  yards  from  a  basket ;  what 
distance  must  a  boy  travel,  starting  from  the  basket,  to 
gather  them  up  singly,  and  return  with  each  to  the  basket  ? 

Ans.,  11  mi.  3  fur.  32  rd.  4  yd. 

[Note.— For  other  examples  involving  the  principles  of  Arith- 
metical Progression,  see  Problems  after  Quadratics,  and  also  the 
subject  of  Interest.] 


i  '1  ii   ii   ii  it  n  y 


77.  Prop.  1. — The  formula  for  finding  the  nth,  or 
last  term  of  a  Geometrical  Progression;  or,  more 
properly,  the  formula  expressing  the  relation  between 
the  first  term,  the  nth  term,  the  ratio,  and  the  number 
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of  terms  of  such  a  series  is  1  =  ar*-1,  in  which  1  is  the 
last,  or  nth  term,  a  the  first  term,  r  the  ratio,  and  n  the 
number  of  terms. 

Demonstration. — Letting  a  represent  the  first  term  and  r  the 
ratio,  the  series  is  a:ar:  ar* :  ar9 :  arA :  etc.  Whence  it  appears  that 
any  term  consists  of  the  first  term  multiplied  into  the  ratio  raised  to 
a  power  whose  exponent  is  one  less  than  the  number  of  the  term. 
Therefore  the  nth  term,  or  I  =  arh~l.    q.  b.  d. 

78.  Prop.   2. — The    formula   for    the  sum  of   a 

Geometrical  Progression,  or  expressing  the  relation 
between  the  sum  of  the  series,  the  first  term,  the  ratio, 
and  the  number  of  terms  is 

ffrn  —  a 

s  =   r^T ' 
in  which  s  represents  the  sum,  a  the  first  term,  r  the  ratio, 
and  n  the  number  of  terms. 

Demonstration. — The  sum  of  the  series  being  found  by  adding 
all  its  terms,  we  have, 

8=a  +  ar + ar*  +  ar*  -\ arn~8  +  arn~*  +  ar*-1,  and  multiplying 

by  r,  rn=       ar  -f  ar3 4-  ar3  H arn  -3  +  arn  ~2  -|-  <7r"-;  +  ar*. 

Subtracting  ?*8—  *=  arn—a,  or 

.  ,         ar*—a 

(/•— 1)*  =  arn— a,  and  *  =  — • .     q.  e.  d. 

T — 1 

Suggestion. — The  student  will  notice  that  multiplying  the  first 
series  by  ?•,  and  placing  the  terms  of  the  product  under  the  like 
terms  of  the  series,  simply  moves  each  term,  when  multiplied,  one 
place  to  the  right,  so  that  however  many  terms  there  may  be  in  the 
series,  each  will  have  a  similar  one  in  the  product  except  the  first 
term,  a ;  and  each  term  in  the  product  will  have  a  similar  one  in 
the  series,  except  the  last  one,  a/*". 

79.  Cor.  1. — Formulas 

(1)  1  =  ar*-1,     and 

(2)  s  = —   being  two  equation* 

betioren  the  five  quantities,  a,  1,  r,  n,  and  s,  are  sufficient  to  de- 
termine any  two  of  them  when  the  others  are  given. 
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80.  Cor.  2. — Since  1  =  ar*-1,  lr  =  ar»,  which  substituted 
in  (2)  gives  s  = =- ;  which  formula  is  often  convenient. 

EXAMPLES. 

Ex.  1.  The  first  term  of  a  geometrical  progression  is  2, 
the  ratio  3,  and  the  number  of  terms  6.  What  are  the  last 
term  and  the  sum  of  the  series  ? 

Ans.y  I  =  2  •  35  =  486,  s  =     — ,-  =  728. 
9  r — 1 

2.  The  last  term  of  a  geometrical  progression  is  62500, 
the  ratio  5,  and  the  number  of  terms  7.  What  are  the  first 
term  and  the  sum  of  the  series  ? 

Ans.,  a  =  4,  and  s  =  78124. 

3.  By  saving  1  cent  the  first  week,  2  cents  the  second 
week,  4  cents  the  third  week,  and  so  on,  doubling  the 
amount  every  week,  how  much  is  saved  the  last  week  of  the 
year?  Ans.,  $22,517,998,136,852.48. 

Suggestion. — This  problem  requires  us  to  raise  2  to  the  51st 
power.  This  is  readily  effected  thus  :  the  3rd  power  of  2  is  8. 
The  3rd  power  multiplied  by  the  3rd  power  irives  the  6th  power; 
hence  8  x  8  =  64  is  the  6th  power.  In  like  manner  64  x  64  =  4096 
is  the  12th  power,  and  4096  x 4096  =  16777216  is  the  24th  power; 
and,  finally,  16777216  x  16777216  x  8  is  the  51st  power. 

4.  What  is  the  sum  of  10  terms  of  the  series  8:4:2:1 
i  |,  etc.  ? 


&  -  ■) 


a(r*-l)      8\210       7       rti       210  -  1       1023 
Suggestion,    s  =     ^  = j =  2*  x  — y-  =  — 

"~2 
=  -jTT-  =  15$}.     Also,  I  =  ar*-1  =  —  =  —  =  -fa.  In  such  cases  the 

ingenious  student  will  avoid  unnecessary  multiplications  by  sup- 
pressing factors. 

5.  If  4  is  the  first  term,  324  the  last,  and  5  the  number 
of  terms,  what  is  the  ratio  ? 
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81.  Cor.  3. — The  formula  for  inserting  m  geometrical 

m+l/l 

means  between  a  and  1  is  r  =  \  /  -• 

6.  Insert  5  geometrical  means  between  3  and  192. 

The  ratio  is  2. 

7.  Find  4  geometrical  means  between  \  and  \. 

Result,  The  ratio  is  (^ j  ,  whence  the  series  becomes 

1         1  1  1  1        1 

2:2*.3i:2*.3^2t.3*:2*.3*:3' 

Scholium. — This  and  many  other  problems  in  Geometrical  Pro- 
gression, are  more  readily  solved  by  means  of  logarithms.  Many 
also  require  a  knowledge  of  quadratic  equations,  and  even  of  the 
higher  equations.  Some  farther  illustrations  will  be  given  in  their 
proper  place,  especially  in  treating  the  subject  of  Interest. 

8£.  Cor.  4. — The  formula  for  the  sum  of  an  Infinite  De- 
creasing  Geometrical  Progression  is  s  =  -= • 


Demonstration. — Since  in  a  decreasing  progression  the  ratio  is 
less  than  unity,  the  last  term,  arn~l,  is  also  less  than  the  first  term, 

and  numerator  and  denominator  of  the  value  of -,  both  become 

r — 1 

negative.   Hence  it  is  well  enough  to  write  the  formula  for  the  sum  of 

such  a  series  %  =  ± ,  that  is,  change  the  signs  of  both  terms  of 

the  fraction.  Now,  if  the  terras  of  a  series  are  constantly  decreas- 
ing, and  the  number  of  terms  is  infinite,  we  can  fix  no  value,  how- 
ever small,  which  will  not  be  greater  than  the  last,  or  than  some 
term  which  may  be  reached  and  passed.  Hence  we  are  compelled 
to  call  the  last  term  of  such  a  series  0,  which  makes  the  formula 

a 
8  =  . —  .     Q.  E.  D. 
1—  r 

Scholium.—  Decimal  Repetends  afford  illustrations  of  such  seiiea 
Thus  .333  4- ,  is  W  +  yfo  +  T^  + ,  etc.,  to  infinity.  Again,  .5434348  + 
is,  A  +  the  series  Tttr+idMao  +  iodMooo  +  i  etc->  to  infinity. 
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8.  Find  the  sum  of  the  series  1  :  £  :  \  :  etc.,  to  infinity. 

Sum,  2. 

9.  Bequired  the  sum  of  the  series  1,  -J-,  4,  —  to  infinity. 

Sum,  1\. 

10.  Find  the  value  of  .1212 to  infinity.    Sum,  fa 

11.  Find  the  value  of  .2333,  etc.,  to  infinity.  Sum,  fo. 

12.  Find  the  value  of  .3411111,  etc.,  to  infinity. 

Sum,  i$$. 

13.  Find  the  value  of  .323232,  etc.,  to  infinity.  Sum,  f  f. 

14.  Find  the  value  of  .20414141,  etc.,  to  infinity. 

Sum,  fflB". 

15.  Suppose  a  body  to  move  eternally  in  this  manner; 
viz.,  20  miles  the  first  minute,  19  miles  the  second  minute, 
18^  the  third,  and  so  on  in  geometrical  progression.  What 
is  the  utmost  distance  it  can  reach  ?         Ans.,  400  miles. 

16.  What  is  the  distance  passed  through  by  a  ball,  before 
it  comes  to  rest,  which  falls  from  the  height  of  50  feet,  and 
at  every  fall  rebounds  half  the  distance  ?  Ans.,  150. 

17.  In  the  preceding  problem,  suppose  the  body  falls 
16^  feet  the  first  second,  3  times  as  far  the  next  second, 
and  5  times  as  far  the  third  second,  and  so  on,  how  long 
will  it  be  before  it  comes  to  rest  ? 

Ans.,  ffo  a/579  (4  +  3  V2)  =  10.27657+  seconds. 


/B»/\ 
j—  sees.     To  rebound  25 

_—  *  * 

/  25 
takes  y  Yj-r-  sees,  and  to  fall  25  the  same  time.   To  rebound  Ityft 

/  124 
takes  y  —-f  and  the  same  to  fall.      Hence  the  series  giving 


the  time  is  ""        ' 


16A_ 

+ 3  i  ^S + 7/1^ + i^iss + ete" to  inflnity  :J 
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SYNOPSIS. 

"  Ratio.— Terms  of.— Antecedent.— Consequent — 
Couplet. 
Direct.— Inverse.— Greater  Inequality,  less. 
Compound  ratio.— Duplicate,  sub-duplicate,  etc. 

Sign  of. 

(\yr.— Changes  in  terms  of. 

Proportion. — Extremes.— Means. 
Mean  proportional.— Third  proportional. 
Inversion.— Alternation. — Composition.—  Division. 
L  Inverse  or  reciprocal  proportion.— Con  tinned. 

Prop.  1.—  Cor.  l.-ror.  2. 
Prop.  2. 

Prop.  3.— Principles  on  which  transformations  are 
made. 

r  Equi-mnltiples.— Why  proportion  not  destroyed. 
Chg.  in  order  of  terms.—      *•  "  " 

Composition,  or  divipion.—  " 
Involution,  or  evolution.—  " 


44 
44 


44 
44 


(  Progression.—  Arithmetical.— Geometrical. 
Increasing,  or  ascending.— Decreasing,  or  descend- 
ing. 
Common  difference,  positive,  negative. 
Ratio,  greater  than  1,  less  than  1. 

Sign  of  Arithmetical  Progression.— Of  Geometri- 
cal. 

Five  things.— Given,  required. 

Two  fundamental  formulas.— Produce  them.— To 
insert  means. 


Two   fundamental  forum 
las.— Produce  them 


:i 


To  insert  means. 
Sum  of  infinite  series. 


Test  Questions.— Give  the  various  changes  which  can  be  made 
upon  the  terms  of  a  ratio  and  tell  how  the  ratio  is  affected,  and 
Why  f  State  the  various  transformations  which  can  be  made  upon 
a  proportion  without  destroying  it,  and  Give  ths,  rmmn  in  each  ca*e. 
Produce  the  two  fundamental  formulas  of  Arithmetical  Progression. 
Also  of  Geometrical. 
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APPLICATIONS. 

[Note.— Teacher  and  pupil  should  bear  in  mind  that  the  object  of 
this  section  is  to  teach  the  properties  of  Ratio  and  Proportion ; 
hence  all  the  operations  should  be  performed  upon  the  proportion. 
The  proportion  should  be  kept  in  the  form  of  a  proportion,  and  not 
reduced  to  an  equation.] 

Ex.  1.  Divide  60  into  two  parts  which  are  to  each  other 

as  2  :  3. 

Sugge8tion.— Letting  x  and  60— x  be  the  parts,  x :  60—3  : :  2  :  3. 
Hence  x :  60  : :  2  :  5,  or  x :  24  : :  2  :  2 ;  and  x=24.  The  pupil  should 
give  the  reason  for  each  transformation.  What  is  the  first  trans- 
formation ?  Composition.  Why  does  it  not  destroy  the  propor- 
tion ?  What  the  second  transformation  ?  Why  does  it  not  destroy 
the  proportion  ? 

2.  A  boy  being  asked  his  age  said :  John,  who  is  18,  is 

older  than  I ;  but,  if  you  add  to  my  age  \  of  it,  and  from 

this  sum  subtract  £  of  my  age,  the  result  will  be  to  John's 

age  as  10  :  9.    How  old  was  the  boy?    Verify. 

Operation.  «+£a5— |a? :  18  : :  10  :  9, 

\x  :  18  : :  10  :  9, 
x :  18  : :    8:9, 
*:18::  16:18, 
.*.  x  =  16. 
Let  the  pupil  tell,  in  each  instance,  just  what  the  transformation 
is,  and  why,  according  to  (69),  the  proportion  is  not  destroyed. 

Verification.  16+ ^— V  =  30»  which  is  to  18  as  10  is  to  9,  the 
ratio  being  Y . 

3.  Two  brothers  being  asked  their  ages,  the  younger  re- 
plied, my  age  is  to  my  brother's  as  2  to  3 ;  and  if  you  add  18 
to  mine  and  2  to  his,  the  sums  will  be  as  3  to  2.  What 
were  their  ages  ? 

Suggestion. — To  solve  with  one  unknown  quantity  we  may  repre- 
sent the  younger  brother's  age  by  2x  and  the  older's  by  Bx. 
Then  2x+18:3x  +  2  ::  3:2; 

Whence      2x  + 18  :  27a;  + 18  : :  3 :  18, 

2jc  +  18:25«  ::  3: 15  ::  1:5. 
2x+l8:x::  5:1, 

/ 
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23+18:2*  ::  5:2, 
18:2*::  3:2, 
9  :  x  : :  9  :  6. 
.-.  x  =  0,  2*  =  12  and  3a?  =  18. 

[Note. — True,  it  gives  a  somewhat  shorter  solution  of  this  example 
to  put  the  first  proportion  immediately  into  the  equation  4x  +  36 
=  9z+6,  whence  ox  =  80  and  x  —  0.  But  the  object  is  to  become 
familiar  with  the  properties  of  a  proportion.J 

4.  A  man's  age  when  he  was  married  was  to  his  wife's  as 

3  to  2 ;  but  after  4  years,  his  age  was  to  hers  as  7  to  5. 

What  were  their  ages  when  they  were  married  ? 

Suggestion. — This  may  be  solved  with  one  unknown  quantity, 
like  the  preceding,  and  that  is  the  more  elegant  way.  We  may  also 
use  two.  Thus,  a?:y::3:2,  and  x+4  :  y  +  4  : :  7  :  5.  From  the 
former  «:Jy::3:3  .*.  x  =  $y.  Substituting  in  the  latter  \y 
+  4:  y  +  4  ::  7:5.  Whence  3^  +  8:2^  +  8  : :  7  :  5,  y:2y  +  8::  2:5, 
2y :  2y  +  8  : :  4  :  5,  2y :  8  : :  4  : 1,  and  y :  1  : :  16  : 1.  /.  y  =  16,  and 
x  =  f  y  =  24. 

5.  A  man  is  now  25  years  old  and  his  brother  is  15.  How 
many  years  before  their  ages  will  be  as  5  to  4  ?     Verify. 

6.  A  man  has  two  flocks  of  sheep,  each  containing  the 
same  number ;  from  one  he  sold  80  and  from  the  other  20, 
when  the  numbers  in  the  flocks  were  as  2  to  3.  How  many 
were  there  in  each  flock  in  the  first  place  ?     Verify. 

7.  It  is  known  to  every  one  that  a  small  body  near  the  eye 
hides  a  large  one  farther  off ;  and  it  is  a  principle  in  optics 
so  nearly  axiomatic  that  we  will  take  it  for  granted,  that,  in 
order  to  have  the  smaller  body  just  cover  the  larger  their 
distances  from  the  eye  must  be  in  proportion  to  their  breadths, 
or  lengths.  From  this  some  very  pleasing  calculations  can  be 
made.     The  pupil  may  make  the  following: 

1st.  The  breadth  of  a  man's  thumb  is  about  1  inch,  and 
he  can  readily  hold  it  at  2  feet  from  his  eye ;  how  far  off  is 
the  man  who  is  5  feet  8  inches  high,  when  the  breadth  of 
the  man's  thumb  at  2  feet  from  his  eye  just  covers  the  man  ? 

Ans.,  136  feet* 
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2nd.  Wishing  to  know  approximately  the  height  of  the  top 
of  a  steeple  from  the  ground,  I  found  that  my  hand,  which 
is  4  inches  wide  near  the  thumb,  when  held  2  feet  from  my 
eye,  just  covered  the  height  of  the  steeple  at  a  distance  of 
240  paces  of  3  feet  each.  What  was  the  height  of  the  top  of 
the  steeple  from  the  ground  ?  Arts.,  120  feet. 

8.  What  number  is  that  to  which  if  1,  5,  and  13  be  sev- 
erally added,  the  second  sum  will  be  a  mean  proportional 
between  the  other  two  ?    Verify. 

9.  What  number  is  that  whose  £  increased  by  2  is  to  its  \ 
diminished  by  1,  as  6  is  to  2^?  Am.,  30. 

10.  The  number  of  acres  a  farmer  planted  with  corn  is  to 
the  number  he  planted  with  potatoes,  as  $  to  1 ;  but  if  he 
had  planted  6  acres  less  of  corn,  and  J  as  many  potatoes 
+ 15^  acres,  the  ratio  would  have  been  as  f  to  $ .  How 
many  acres  of  each  did  he  plant  ? 


[Note. — The  five  following  examples  are  designed  to  be  solved 
by  using  two  or  more  unknown  quantities.] 

11.  Find  two  numbers,  the  greater  of  which  shall  be  to  the 
less,  as  their  sum  to  42 ;  and  as  their  difference  is  to  6. 

Suggestion.  Let  x  =  one  and  y  the  other. 

Then  (1)        x:y ::  x+y:  42, 

(2)        x :  y  : :  a?— y :  6, 
By  equality  of  ratios  x+y:42::  x—y :  6, 

and  -  B+y:*— y ::  7: 1, 

2x :  2y  : :  8  :  6, 

x :  2y  : :  4 :  6, 

x :  f  y  : :  4 :  4, 

•*•  x  =  -8y. 

Substituting  in  (2)  tV-V-'-  tt/—y :  <*» 

Or,  i :  1  : :  fry :  6, 

4:1::    y :  6 
1:1  ::    y  :  24 
.*.  y  =  24, 
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12.  Two  numbers  have  such  a  relation  to  each  other,  that 
if  4  be  added  to  each,  they  will  be  in  proportion  as  3  to  4 ; 
and  if  4  be  subtracted  from  each,  they  will  be  to  each  other 
as  1  to  4.     What  are  the  numbers  ?  Ans.,  5  and  8. 


Suggestion.     #+4  :  y+4  : :  3 :  4  and  x— 4 :  y— 4  : :  1 :  4.   Whence 

+ 
3 


4#-i-4  4sc  4-  4  ^ 

a;  +  l:3::  y:4,or  — —  :1  ::  y:\.    .-.  y  = — 2_- .      Substituting, 


4a;  4- 4 

$_ 4 : 4 : :  l :  4,  a?— 4 :  2x— 4 : :  1 :  6,  x— 4 :  cr : :  1 : 5,  4 :  x : :  4 : 5. 

o 

.  \  a;  =  5.     Substituting,  6  :  3  : :  y :  4,  or  3 :  3 : :  y :  8.     ,\  y  =  8. 

13.  Find  two  numbers  in  the  ratio  of  2£  to  2,  such  that 
when  each  is  diminished  by  5,  they  shall  be  in  the  ratio  of 
1J-  to  1.  Numbers,  25  and  20. 

14.  There  are  two  numbers  which  are  to  each  other  as  16 
to  9,  and  24  is  a  mean  proportional  between  them.  What 
are  the  numbers  ?  Ans.,  32  and  18. 


[Note. — The  following  examples  may  be  solved  by  converting  the 
proportion  into  an  equation,  at  whatever  stage  of  the  solution  it  is 
found  expedient.] 

15.  Find  two  numbers  in  the  ratio  of  5  to  7,  to  which 
two  other  required  numbers  in  the  ratio  of  3  to  5  being 
respectively  added,  the  sums  shall  be  in  the  ratio  of  9  to  13^ 
and  the  difference  of  those  sums  =16. 

Numbers,  30  and  42,  and  6  and  10. 

16.  A  farmer  hires  a  farm  for  $245  per  annum ;  the  arable 
land  being  valued  at  $2  an  acre,  and  the  pasture  at  $1.40 ; 
now  the  number  of  acres  of  arable  is  to  half  the  excess  of 
the  arable  above  the  pasture  as  28  :  9.  How  many  acres 
are  there  of  each  ? 

Ans.,  98  acres  of  arable,  and  35  of  pasture. 

17.  The  quantity  of  water  which  flows  from  an  orifice  is 
proportioned  to  the  area  of  the  orifice,  and  the  velocity 
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of  the  water.  Now  there  are  two  orifices  in  a  reservoir, 
the  areas  being  as  5  to  13,  and  the  velocities  as  8  to  7,  and 
from  one  there  issued  in  a  certain  time  561  cubic  feet  more 
than  from  the  other.  How  much  water  did  each  orifice 
discharge  in  this  time  ?      Arts.,  440  and  1001  cubic  feet. 

18.  At  an  election  for  two  members  of  parliament,  three 
men  offer  themselves  as  candidates,  and  all  the  electors  give 
single  votes.  The  number  of  voters  for  the  two  successful 
ones  are  in  the  ratio  of  9  to  8  ;  and  could  the  first  have  had 
seven  more  without  changing  tne  numbers  which  the  others 
had,  his  majority  over  the  second  would  have  been  to  the 
majority  of  the  second  over  the  third  as  12 1  :  7.  Now  if  the 
first  and  third  had  formed  a  coalition,  and  had  one  more 
voter,  they  would  each  have  succeeded  by  a  majority  of  7. 
How  many  voted  for  each  ? 

Arts.,  369,  328,  and  300,  respectively. 

19.  A  man,  driving  a  flock  of  geese  and  turkeys  to  mar- 
ket, in  order  to  distinguish  his  own  from  any  he  might 
meet  on  the  road,  pulled  5  feathers  out  of  the  tail  of  each 
turkey,  and  2  out  of  the  tail  of  each  goose,  and  upon  count- 
ing them,  found  that  the  number  of  turkeys'  feathers 
lacked  15  of  being  twice  those  of  the  geese.  Having  bought 
20  geese  and  sold  15  turkeys  by  the  way,  he  found  that  the 
number  of  geese  was  to  the  number  of  turkeys  as  8  to  3. 
What  was  the  number  of  each  at  first  ? 

Arts.,  45  turkeys,  and  60  geese. 


PROBLEMS    OP    PURSUIT. 

20.  A  fox  starts  up  120  feet  ahead  of  a  hound  at  exactly 
£  past  2  o'clock  P.  M. ;  the  hound  gives  chase  and  gains 
5  feet  every  2  minutes.  At  what  time  will  he  overtake  the 
fox? 
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81.  Cor.  3. — The  formula  for  inserting  m  geometrical 

m+l/i 

means  between  a  and  1  is  r  =  \  /  -• 

6.  Insert  5  geometrical  means  between  3  and  192. 

The  ratio  is  2. 

7.  Find  4  geometrical  means  between  \  and  \. 

Result,  The  ratio  is  l^j  ,  whence  the  series  becomes 

1         1  1  1  1        1 

8'2*.3*S2*.8*;2*.8*:8t.8*:8" 

Scholium. — This  and  many  other  problems  in  Geometrical  Pro- 
gression, are  more  readily  solved  by  means  of  logarithms.  Many 
also  require  a  knowledge  of  quadratic  equations,  and  even  of  the 
higher  equations.  Some  farther  illustrations  will  be  given  in  their 
proper  place,  especially  in  treating  the  subject  of  Interest. 

8£.  Cor.  4. — The  formula  for  the  sum  of  an  Infinite  De- 
creasing  Geometrical  Progression  is  s  =  z • 

Demonstration. — Since  in  a  decreasing  progression  the  ratio  is 
less  than  unity,  the  last  term,  arn~l,  is  also  less  than  the  first  term, 

In*       ft 

and  numerator  and  denominator  of  the  value  of -,  both  become 

r— 1 

negative.   Hence  it  is  well  enough  to  write  the  formula  for  the  sum  of 

such  a  series  8  =  z ,  that  is,  change  the  signs  of  both  terms  of 

1 — r 

the  fraction.  Now,  if  the  terras  of  a  series  are  constantly  decreas- 
ing, and  the  number  of  terms  is  infinite,  we  can  fix  no  value,  how- 
ever small,  which  will  not  be  greater  than  the  last,  or  than  some 
term  which  may  be  reached  and  passed.  Hence  we  are  compelled 
to  call  the  last  term  of  such  a  series  0,  which  makes  the  formula 

a 
8  =  j —  .     Q.  E.  D. 
1—  r 

Scholium.—  Decimal  Repetends  afford  illustrations  of  such  series. 
Thus  .333  4- ,  is  T^  +  Tfa  +  -rf^  + ,  etc.,  to  infinity.  Again,  .5434348  + 
is,  A  +  the  series  Tflfc+iflftiUo  +  iooftiiooo  +  i  etc.,  to  infinity. 
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8.  Find  the  sum  of  the  series  1  :  i  :  |  :  etc.,  to  infinity. 

Sum,  2. 

9.  Bequired  the  sum  of  the  series  1,  J,  J,  —  to  infinity. 

Sum,  1£. 

10.  Find  the  value  of  .1212 to  infinity.    Sum,  fa 

11.  Find  the  value  of  .2333,  etc.,  to  infinity.  Sum,  fo. 

12.  Find  the  value  of  .3411111,  etc.,  to  infinity. 

Sum,  i$$. 

13.  Find  the  value  of  .323232,  etc.,  to  infinity.  Sum,  •}}• 

14.  Find  the  value  of  .20414141,  etc.,  to  infinity. 

Sum,  f  fjft. 

15.  Suppose  a  body  to  move  eternally  in  this  manner; 
viz.,  20  miles  the  first  minute,  19  miles  the  second  minute, 
18^  the  third,  and  so  on  in  geometrical  progression.  What 
is  the  utmost  distance  it  can  reach  ?         Ans.,  400  miles. 

16.  What  is  the  distance  passed  through  by  a  ball,  before 
it  comes  to  rest,  which  falls  from  the  height  of  50  feet,  and 
at  every  fall  rebounds  half  the  distance  ?  Ans.,  150. 

17.  In  the  preceding  problem,  suppose  the  body  falls 
16^  feet  the  first  second,  3  times  as  far  the  next  second, 
and  5  times  as  far  the  third  second,  and  so  on,  how  long 
will  it  be  before  it  comes  to  rest  ? 

Ans.,  ffg  V579(4  +  3  \/2)  =  10.27657+  seconds. 


/B»/\ 
t—  sees.     To  rebound  25 
_______  *  * 

/  25 
takes  4/  jzr-r  *&*.  and  to  fall  25  the  same  time.   To  rebound  12^  Jt 

takes  A/  — -f  and  the  same  to  fall.      Hence  the  series  giving 


the  time  is  T  —  a/ 
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f  Definitions. 


CO 
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A.  P. 
G.  P. 


"  Ratio.— Terms  of.— Antecedent.— Consequent. — 
Couplet. 
Direct.—  Inverse.— Greater  Inequality,  less. 
Compound  ratio.— Duplicate,  sub-duplicate,  etc. 

Sign  of. 

Cor.— Changes  in  terms  of. 

Proportion.— Extremes.— Means. 
Mean  proportional.— Third  proportional. 
Inversion.— Alternation.— Composition.— Division. 
I  Inverse  or  reciprocal  proportion.— Continued. 

Prop.  1.-  Cor.  l.—Cor.  2. 
Prop.  2. 

Prop.  3.— Principles  on  which  transformations  are 
made. 

Equi-multiples.— Why  proportion  not  destroyed. 
Chg.  in  order  of  terms.—      *•  "  " 

Composition,  or  division.—  "  "  ** 

„  Involution,  or  evolution.—  '*  u  •' 


Progression.— Arithmetical.— Geometrical. 
Increasing,  or  ascending.— Decreasing,  or  descend- 
ing. 
Common  difference,  positive,  negative. 
Ratio,  greater  than  1,  less  than  1. 

Sign  of  Arithmetical  Progression.— Of  Geometri- 
cal. 

Five  things.— Given,  required. 

Two  fundamental  formulas.— Produce  them. — To 
insert  means. 


Two   fundamental  formu- 
las.—Produce  them. 


To  insert  means. 
Sum  of  infinite  series. 


Test  Questions.— Give  the  various  changes  which  can  be  made 
upon  the  terms  of  a  ratio  and  tell  how  the  ratio  is  affected,  and 
Why?  State  the  various  transformations  which  can  be  made  upon 
a  proportion  without  destroying  it,  and  O-ive  the  reason  in  each  cane. 
Produce  the  two  fundamental  formulas  of  Arithmetical  Progression. 
Also  of  Geometrical. 
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APPLICATIONS. 

[Note.— Teacher  and  pupil  should  bear  in  mind  that  the  object  of 
this  section  is  to  teach  the  properties  of  Ratio  and  Proportion ; 
hence  all  the  operations  should  be  performed  upon  the  proportion. 
The  proportion  should  be  kept  in  the  form  of  a  proportion,  and  not 
reduced  to  an  equation.] 

Ex.  1.  Divide  60  into  two  parts  which  are  to  each  other 

as  2:3. 

Suggestion. — Letting  x  and  60— x  be  the  parts,  x :  60— a; : :  2  :  3. 
Hence  x :  60  : :  2  :  5,  or  x :  24  : :  2  :  2 ;  and  x=24.  The  pupil  should 
give  the  reason  for  each  transformation.  What  is  the  first  trans- 
formation ?  Composition.  Why  does  it  not  destroy  the  propor- 
tion ?  What  the  second  transformation  ?  Why  does  it  not  destroy 
the  proportion  ? 

2.  A  boy  being  asked  his  age  said :  John,  who  is  18,  is 

older  than  I ;  but,  if  you  add  to  my  age  £  of  it,  and  from 

this  sum  subtract  £  of  my  age,  the  result  will  be  to  John's 

age  as  10  :  9.    How  old  was  the  boy?    Verify. 

Operation.  x+$x—\x :  18  : :  10  :  9, 

fa? :  18  : :  10  :  9, 
x :  18  : :    8:9, 
x :  18  : :  16  :  18, 
.*.  x  =  16. 
Let  the  pupil  tell,  in  each  instance,  just  what  the  transformation 
is,  and  why,  according  to  (69),  the  proportion  is  not  destroyed. 

Verification.  16  +  J/— -V  =  20>  which  is  to  18  as  10  is  to  9,  the 
ratio  being  -y. 

3.  Two  brothers  being  asked  their  ages,  the  younger  re- 
plied, my  age  is  to  my  brother's  as  2  to  3 ;  and  if  you  add  18 
to  mine  and  2  to  his,  the  sums  will  be  as  3  to  2.  What 
were  their  ages  ? 

Suggestion. — To  solve  with  one  unknown  quantity  we  may  repre- 
sent the  younger  brother's  age  by  2x  and  the  older's  by  Sx. 
Then  2aj  +  18:3z  +  2  ::  3:2; 

Whence      2x+ 18  :  27x+ 18  : :  3 :  18, 

2jj  +  18:25«  ::  3: 15  ::  1:5. 
2x+18:x  ::  5:1, 

/ 
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2z+18:2z::  5:2, 
18:2a:::  3:2, 
y  :  x : '.  u  :  o« 
.-.  «  =  6,  2x  =  12  and  3a  =  18. 

[Note. — True,  it  gives  a  somewhat  shorter  solution  of  this  example 
to  put  the  first  proportion  immediately  into  the  equation  4x  +  36 
=  9z+6,  whence  ox  =  30  and  x  =  6.  But  the  object  is  to  become 
familiar  with  the  properties  of  a  proportion.] 

4.  A  man's  age  when  he  was  married  was  to  his  wife's  as 

3  to  2 ;  but  after  4  years,  his  age  was  to  hers  as  7  to  5. 

What  were  their  ages  when  they  were  married  ? 

Suggestion. — This  may  be  solved  with  one  unknown  quantity, 
like  the  preceding,  and  that  is  the  more  elegant  way.  We  may  also 
use  two.  Thus,  a?:y::3:2,  and  3+4  : y  +  4  : :  7  :  5.  From  the 
former  x :  \y  : :  3  :  3  .  \  x  —  %y.  Substituting  in  the  latter  f  y 
+  4:y  +  4::7:5.  Whence  3y  +  8  :2y  +  8  : :  7  :  5,  y:2y  +  8::2:5, 
2y :  2y  +  8  : :  4  :  5,  2y :  8  : :  4  : 1,  and  y  :  1  : :  16  :  1.  .*.  y  =  16,  and 
x  =  f  y  =  24. 

5.  A  man  is  now  25  years  old  and  his  brother  is  15.  How 
many  years  before  their  ages  will  be  as  5  to  4  ?     Verify. 

6.  A  man  has  two  flocks  of  sheep,  each  containing  the 
same  number ;  from  one  he  sold  80  and  from  the  other  20, 
when  the  numbers  in  the  flocks  were  as  2  to  3.  How  many 
were  there  in  each  flock  in  the  first  place  ?    Verify. 

7.  It  is  known  to  every  one  that  a  small  body  near  the  eye 
hides  a  large  one  farther  off ;  and  it  is  a  principle  in  optics 
so  nearly  axiomatic  that  we  will  take  it  for  granted,  that,  in 
order  to  have  the  smaller  body  just  cover  the  larger  their 
distances  from  the  eye  must  be  in  proportion  to  their  breadths, 
or  lengths.  From  this  some  very  pleasing  calculations  can  be 
made.    The  pupil  may  make  the  following: 

1st.  The  breadth  of  a  man's  thumb  is  about  1  inch,  and 
he  can  readily  hold  it  at  2  feet  from  his  eye ;  how  far  off  is 
the  man  who  is  5  feet  8  inches  high,  when  the  breadth  of 
the  man's  thumb  at  2  feet  from  his  eye  just  covers  the  man  ? 

Am.,  136  feet* 
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2nd.  Wishing  to  know  approximately  the  height  of  the  top 
of  a  steeple  from  the  ground,  I  found  that  my  hand,  which 
is  4  inches  wide  near  the  thumh,  when  held  2  feet  from  my 
eye,  just  covered  the  height  of  the  steeple  at  a  distance  of 
240  paces  of  3  feet  each.  What  was  the  height  of  the  top  of 
the  steeple  from  the  ground  ?  Ans.y  120  feet. 

8.  What  number  is  that  to  which  if  1,  5,  and  13  be  sev- 
erally added,  the  second  sum  will  be  a  mean  proportional 
between  the  other  two  ?    Verify. 

9.  What  number  is  that  whose  £  increased  by  2  is  to  its  \ 
diminished  by  1,  as  6  is  to  2-J  ?  Am.,  30. 

10.  The  number  of  acres  a  farmer  planted  with  corn  is  to 
the  number  he  planted  with  potatoes,  as  ^  to  1 ;  but  if  he 
had  planted  6  acres  less  of  corn,  and  J  as  many  potatoes 
+ 15^  acres,  the  ratio  would  have  been  as  f  to  $ .  How 
many  acres  of  each  did  he  plant  ? 


[Note. — The  five  following  examples  are  designed  to  be  solved 
by  using  two  or  more  unknown  quantities.] 

11.  Find  two  numbers,  the  greater  of  which  shall  be  to  the 
less,  as  their  sum  to  42 ;  and  as  their  difference  is  to  6, 

Suggestion.  Let  x  =  one  and  y  the  other. 

Then  (1)        x:  y  ::  x+y :  42, 

(2)        x :  y  : :  x—y :  6, 
By  equality  of  ratios  x+y :  42  : :  x—y :  6, 

and  x+y:x— y  : :  7  : 1, 

2x :  2y  : :  8  :  6, 

x:2y ::  4:6, 

x :  f  y  : :  4:4, 

.-.  x  =  %y. 

Substituting  in  (2)  iy'V'  %y—y '  6, 

Or,  £:l::£y:6, 

4:1::    y :  6 
1:1::    y :  24 
.*.  y  =  24, 
x  =  4tv  =  33. 
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12.  Two  numbers  have  such  a  relation  to  each  other,  that 
if  4  be  added  to  each,  they  will  be  in  proportion  as  3  to  4  ; 
and  if  4  be  subtracted  from  each,  they  will  be  to  each  other 
as  1  to  4.     What  are  the  numbers  ?  Ans.,  5  and  8. 

Suggestion,     z+4 :  y+4  : :  3 :  4  and  x— 4 :  y— 4  : :  1:4.  Whence 

4ip  -f-  4  4jb  i  A  + 

a>  +  l:3::  y:4,or  — —  :1  ::  y:\.    .-.  y  =  — ~  .      Substituting, 

4#-f-4 

a?_4 :  _^ 4 : :  1 : 4,  a?— 4 :  2x— 4 : :  1 : 6,  .t— 4 :  # : :  1 :  5,  4 :  x : :  4 : 5. 

o 

.  •.  x  =  5.     Substituting,  6  :  3  : :  y :  4,  or  3 :  3 : :  y :  8.     .\  y  =  8. 

13.  Find  two  numbers  in  the  ratio  of  2£  to  2,  such  that 
when  each  is  diminished  by  5,  they  shall  be  in  the  ratio  of 
1^  to  1.  Numbers,  25  and  20. 

14.  There  are  two  numbers  which  are  to  each  other  as  16 
to  9,  and  24  is  a  mean  proportional  between  them.  What 
are  the  numbers  ?  Ans.,  32  and  18. 


[Note. — The  following  examples  may  be  solved  by  converting  the 
proportion  into  an  equation,  at  whatever  stage  of  the  solution  it  is 
found  expedient.] 

15.  Find  two  numbers  in  the  ratio  of  5  to  7,  to  which 
two  other  required  numbers  in  the  ratio  of  3  to  5  being 
respectively  added,  the  sums  shall  be  in  the  ratio  of  9  to  13^ 
and  the  difference  of  those  sums  =16. 

Numbers,  30  and  42,  and  6  and  10. 

16.  A  farmer  hires  a  farm  for  $245  per  annum ;  the  arable 
land  being  valued  at  $2  an  acre,  and  the  pasture  at  $1.40 ; 
now  the  number  of  acres  of  arable  is  to  half  the  excess  of 
the  arable  above  the  pasture  as  28  :  9.  How  many  acres 
are  there  of  each  ? 

Ans.,  98  acres  of  arable,  and  35  of  pasture. 

17.  The  quantity  of  water  which  flows  from  an  orifice  is 
proportioned  to  the  area  of  the  orifice,  and  the  velocity 
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of  the  water.  Now  there  are  two  orifices  in  a  reservoir, 
the  areas  being  as  5  to  13,  and  the  velocities  as  8  to  7,  and 
from  one  there  issued  in  a  certain  time  561  cubic  feet  more 
than  from  the  other.  How  much  water  did  each  orifice 
discharge  in  this  time  ?      Ans.,  440  and  1001  cubic  feet. 

18.  At  an  election  for  two  members  of  parliament,  three 
men  offer  themselves  as  candidates,  and  all  the  electors  give 
single  votes.  The  number  of  voters  for  the  two  successful 
ones  are  in  the  ratio  of  9  to  8  ;  and  could  the  first  have  had 
seven  more  without  changing  tne  numbers  which  the  others 
had,  his  majority  over  the  second  would  have  been  to  the 
majority  of  the  second  over  the  third  as  12  :  7.  Now  if  the 
first  and  third  had  formed  a  coalition,  and  had  one  more 
voter,  they  would  each  have  succeeded  by  a  majority  of  7. 
How  manv  voted  for  each  ? 

Ans.,  369,  328,  and  300,  respectively. 

19.  A  man,  driving  a  flock  of  geese  and  turkeys  to  mar- 
ket, in  order  to  distinguish  his  own  from  any  he  might 
meet  on  the  road,  pulled  5  feathers  out  of  the  tail  of  each 
turkey,  and  2  out  of  the  tail  of  each  goose,  and  upon  count- 
ing them,  found  that  the  number  of  turkeys'  feathers 
lacked  15  of  being  twice  those  of  the  geese.  Having  bought 
20  geese  and  sold  15  turkeys  by  the  way,  he  found  that  the 
number  of  geese  was  to  the  number  of  turkeys  as  8  to  3. 
What  was  the  number  of  each  at  first  ? 

Ans.,  45  turkeys,  and  60  geese. 


PROBLEMS    OP    PURSUIT. 

20.  A  fox  starts  up  120  feet  ahead  of  a  hound  at  exactly 
\  past  2  o'clock  P.  M. ;  the  hound  gives  chase  and  gains 
5  feet  every  2  minutes.  At  what  time  will  he  overtake  the 
fox? 
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Statement. — Letting  x  be  the  time  which  will  elapse  before  the 
hound  overtakes  the  fox,  the  problem  becomes :  If  a  hound  gain  5 
feet  in  two  minutes,  how  long  will  it  take  him  to  gain  120  feet  ? 
That  is  5  :  120  : :  2 :  x.  .\  x  =  48,  and  the  hound  overtakes  the  fox 
at  3  o'clock  and  18  minutes. 

21.  A  privateer  espies  a  merchantman  10  miles  to  lee- 
ward at  11.45  A.  M.,  and,  there  being  a  good  breeze,  bears 
down  upon  her  at  11  miles  per  hour,  while  the  merchant- 
man can  only  make  8  miles  per  hour  in  her  attempt  to 
escape.  After  2  hours  chase  the  topsail  of  the  privateer 
being  carried  away,  she  can  only  make  17  miles  while  the 
merchantman  makes  15.  At  what  time  will  the  privateer 
overtake  the  merchantman  ?  Ans.,  At  5.30  P.  M. 

22.  A  hare,  50  of  her  leaps  before  a  greyhound,  takes  4 
leaps  to  the  jgreyhound's  3 ;  but  2  of  the  greyhound's  leaps 
are  as  much  as  3  of  the  hare's.  How  many  leaps  must  the 
greyhound  take  to  overtake  the  hare  ? 

Suggestion.  Let  Sx  =  the  number  of  the  hound's  leaps, 

whence  4a?  =    "        u  "       hare's        " 

in  the  same  time.    Then  2  :  3  : :  3«:  4a +  50.     ,\  x  =  100 ;  and  the 
hound  takes  300  leaps. 

23.  The  hour  and  minute  hands  of  a  clock  are  exactly 
together  at  12  M.    When  are  they  next  together? 

Suggestion. — Measuring  the  distance 
around  the  dial  by  the  hour  spaces,  the 
whole  distance  around  is  12  spaces. 
Now,  when  the  hour  hand  gets  to  1,  the 
minute  hand  has  gone  clear  around,  or 
over  12  spaces.  But  as  the  hour  hand 
has  gone  one  space,  the  minute  hand  has 
gained  only  11  spaces.  Now  as  the 
minute  hand  must  gain  an  entire  round, 
or  12  spaces,  to  overtake  the  hour  hand, 
we  have  the  question :  If  the  minute  hand  gains  11  spaces  in  1  hour, 
how  long  will  it  take  to  gain  12  spaces?  .*.  11 :  12  : :  1  hour :  a 
hours;  and  *  =  1T\  hours,  or  1  hour  5^T  minutes. 
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Scholium. — 1.  It  is  evident  that  the  hands  are  together  every  1^ 
hours ;  hence  to  find  at  what  time  they  are  together  between  any 
two  hours  on  the  dial,  we  have  only  to  multiply  l^r  by  the  number 
of  the  whole  hours  past  12  o'clock.  Thus  between  7  and  8  they 
pass  each  other  at  7 ,7T,  or  7  o'clock  and  38^  minutes.  Between  10 
and  11  they  pass  each  other  at  10  o'clock  54^  minutes. 

24.  At  what  time  between  6  and  7  o'clock  is  the  minute 
hand  just  J  of  the  circle  in  advance  of  the  hour  hand? 

Suggestion. — The  question  is :  It"  the  minute  hand  gains  11  spaces 

in  one  hour,  how  long  will  it  take  it  to  gain  6 J  rounds,  or  75  spaces? 

Or,  if  it  gains  1  round  in  ^  hours,  how  long  will  it  take  it  to  gain 

6£  rounds  ? 

Am.,  At  49TaT  minutes  past  6. 

25.  At  what  time  between  4  and  5  is  the  hour  hand  of  a 
watch  just  20  minutes  in  advance  of  the  minute  hand  ? 

Ans.,  At  no  time  betweeti  these  hours.  The  minute  hand 
is  within  20  minutes  of  the  hour  hand  at  4  o'clock,  and  at 
5-j^  minutes  past  5. 

26.  Before  noon,  a  clock  which  is  too  fast,  and  points  to 
afternoon  time,  is  put  back  5  hours  and  40  minutes ;  and  it 
is  observed  that  the  time  before  shown  is  to  the  true  time 
as  29  to  105.    Kequired  the  true  time. 

Suggestion. — Letting  x=  the  time  pointed  to,  ar. :  a;  +  6£  : :  29 :  105. 
Observe  that  to  turn  the  hands  back  5h.  40m.  is  the  same  as  to  turn 
them  forward  6h.  20m.  x  =  2h.  25m.,  and  the  true  time  was  2b. 
25m.  +  6h.  20m.,  or  15m.  before  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

27.  Two  bodies  move  uniformly  around  the  circumfer- 
ence of  the  same  circle,  which  measures  s  feet.  When  they 
start,  one  is  a  feet  before  the  other  ;  but  the  first  moves  m 
and  the  second  M  feet  in  a  second.  When  will  these  bodies 
pass  each  other  the  1st  time,  when  the  2nd,  when  the  3rd, 
etc.,  supposing  that  they  do  not  disturb  each  other's  motion, 
and  go  around  the  same  way  ? 

Suggestion.— 1st.  If  M  >  w,  the  second  gains  if—  m  feet  a  sec- 
ond, and  having  a  feet  to  gain,  overtakes  the  first,  and  does  it  in 
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seconds.    The  problem  is  then  like  the  preceding,  as  the 


M—m 


0 

second  gains  a  whole  round  every  — seconds.   Hence  the  second 

&  M—m 

passing*  is  at  — fronrthe  starting,  the  third  at  — — ,  the  fourth 

r         e  M—m  M—nv 

at  T- —  ,  etc. 
M—m 

*£^**^  2nd.  If  M <  m,  the  second  is  overtaken 

by  the  first  after  the  first  has  gained  s—a 

feet,  or  in seconds :  and  in  every 

'  m—M  J 

seconds  thereafter;  that  is,  from  the 


m—M 

time  ot  starting,  in , ,  etc. 

m—M    m—M 

28.  The  earth  makes  a  revolution  around  the  sun  in  about 
365  days  and  Mars  in  about  687  days.  How  long  is  it  from 
the  time  at  which  these  planets  are  together  on  the  same 
side  of  the  sun  till  they  are  next  together?  That  is,  how 
long  does  it  take  the  earth  to  gain  an  entire  revolution? 

Ans.,  687—365  :  365  ::  687  :  x,  /.  x  =  780  days,  nearly. 

[Note. — The  time  required  by  a  planet  to  go  around  the  sun  is 
called  its  Periodic  Time,  or  its  year.  When  two  planets  are  on  the 
same  side  of  the  suu  at  the  same  time,  they  are  said  to  be  in  Con- 
junction. The  time  from  one  conjunction  to  the  next  is  the  Synodic 
Period.  The  way  in  which  this  problem  usually  presents  itself  is 
this:  We  can  observe  when  a  planet  is  in  conjunction  with  the  earth, 
and  thus  knowing  the  time  of  the  earth's  revolution  (a  year),  we  can 
find  the  Periodic  Time  of  the  planet  or  how  long  it  takes  to  go 
around  the  sun.] 

29.  Calling  the  earth's  periodic  time  3G5£  days,  and 
observing  Jupiter's  synodic  period  to  be  about  399  days, 
how  long  is  Jupiter  in  completing  a  revolution  around  the 
sun ;  that  is,  what  is  its  periodic  time,  or  length  of  its  year  ? 

Ans.  ll-J-J-^  of  our  years. 

30.  Saturn's  synodic  period  is  about  378  days ;  what  is  its 
periodic  time?  Ans.  29^iJ  of  our  years. 
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PARTITIVE    PROPORTION. 

82a.  Partitive  Proportion  is  a  term  applied  to  the 
division  of  a  number  into  parts  which  shall  be  in  the  ratio 
of  given  numbers. 

31.  Divide  350  into  two  parts  which  shall  be  to  each 
other  as  3  to  4.    As  2  :  5.    As  1 1  :  24. 

Suggestion. — Let  3a?  represent  one  part,  and  4a?  the  other ;  whence 
dx  +  4z  =  350,  x  =  50;  and  the  parts  are  150,  and  200. 

32.  Divide  a  into  two  parts  which  shall  be  to  each  other 
as  m  :  n. 

The  parts  are  — - — ,  and  - 


m  +  n  m  +  n 

33.  Divide  560  into  three  parts  which  shall  be  to  each 
other  as  17,  23,  and  16.    As  43,  2,  and  11. 

34.  Divide  a  into  three  parts  which  shall  be  to  each 
other  as  m,  n,  and  r. 

35.  Divide  23  into  two  parts  which  shall  be  to  each 
other  as  §  and  $ . 

The  parts  are  12^  and  10^ J. 

36.  Divide  a  into  two  parts  which  shall  be  to  each  other 

11  T       S 

in  the  ratio  —  to  -•    As  —  :  — 
m        n  m    n 

mi_          x    •     xi.    i    a                    rna  i      sma 

The  parts  in  the  last  case  are —  ,  and 


ms  +  rn  ms  +  rn 


m 


Section  f. 


PERCENTAGE. 

83.  According  to  our  definition,  the  Equation,  of  which 
it  is  the  special  province  of  Algebra  to  treat,  is  the  grand 
instrument  for  investigating  the  relations  of  quantities. 
Now,  in  simple  Percentage,  there  are  four  quantities  to  be 
compared ;  viz.,  the  Base,  the  Rate  Per  Cent.,  the  Percent- 
age, and  the  Amount,  and  the  problem  is,  To  discover  and 
express  in  equations  the  relations  between  these  four  quan- 
tities so  that  if  a  sufficient  number  of  them  are  given  the 
others  may  be  found. 

[Note. — For  Definitions  see  Practical  Arithmetic,  p.  225  et  seq.] 

84.  Frob.  1. — To  express  the  relation  between  base, 
rate  per  cent.,  and  percentage. 

Solution. — Let  b  represent  the  base,  r  the  % ,  and  p  the  percentage. 

T 

Now  r%  means  r  lOOths  of  the  base.    Hence  r%  of  b  is  -^  times  &, 


100 


or 


rb 
100 


rb 

^  =  Too' 


85.  Prob.  2. — To  express  the  relation  between  rate 
per  cent ,  amount  or  difference,  and  base. 

Solution. — Let  s  represent  the  sum  or  difference  of  the  ba9e  anS 
percentage.    Then  8  =  b  ±  ^-^  =    —  -- — — -  ,  the  -f  sign  to  be  used 


100 


100 
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when  the  base  is  increased  by  the  percentage,  and  the  —  sign  when 
the  base  is  diminished  by  the  percentage. 

Scholium. — The  two  formula 

(1)  P  =  *  and 

(2)  * loo- 

expressing  the  relation  between  the  four  quantities  &,  r,  p,  and  *, 
two  of  which  must  always  be  given  to  find  the  others,  are  in  them- 
selves sufficient  for  the  solution  of  all  problems  in  Simple  Percentage. 

EXAMPLES. 

Ex.  1.  Bought  a  horse  for  $840,  and  sold  it  for  $560. 
How  much  did  I  lose  per  cent.  ?  Arts.,  33-$$. 

Suggestion. — Here  b  and  *  are  given  to  find  r.    Hence  formula  (2) 
is  to  be  used.     And  as  there  is  loss  involved,  the  —  sign  is  to  be 

taken.     Substituting  in  this  formula,  560  = - .     Solving 

for  r  we  have  -^-j*-  =  100— r,  or  — -  =  100— r;   whence  r  —  100 

840  o 

200       100 

2.  A  number  being  increased  by  2  equals  14.  •  Required 
the  increase  per  cent.  ?  Arts.,  16J$. 

TO 

Suggestion. — Formula  (1)  gives  2  =  —  ;     and    (2)     gives    14 
=  — - .     From  Which  we  are  to  find  /•.     Multiplying  (1)  by  7, 


100 


100 


14  =  -.    Whence  —  =  !1_-  or  Ir  =  100  +  r,  or  r  -    6 
=  16f 

3.  A  piece  of  cloth  sold  for  $779,  cash,  which  was  5%  off. 
Required  the  price  of  the  cloth.  Price,  $820. 

4.  Sold  40$  of  my  wheat,  and  had  remaining  981  bushels. 
How  much  had  I  at  first?  Ans.,  1635  bushels. 

5.  A  man  sold  two  horses  at  $420  each  ;  for  one  he  re- 
ceived 25%  more,  and  for  the  other  25%  less  than  its  value. 
Required  his  loss.  Loss,  $56. 
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12.  Two  numbers  have  such  a  relation  to  each  other,  that 
if  4  be  added  to  each,  they  will  be  in  proportion  as  3  to  4  ; 
and  if  4  be  subtracted  from  each,  they  will  be  to  each  other 
as  1  to  4.     What  are  the  numbers  ?  Ans.,  5  and  8. 


Suggestion.     #+4 :  y+4  : :  3 :  4  and  x— 4 :  y— 4  : :  1:4.  Whence 

+ 
3 


4#  4-  4  4cc  -4-  4  *■ 

8  +  1:3::  y:4, or — —  :  1  ::  y:  1.     .-.  y  =  — - —  .      Substituting, 


4j/+4 
«— 4 :  — 4 : :  1 : 4,  x— 4 :  2x— 4 : :  1 : 6,  cc— 4 :  sc : :  1 :  5,  4 :  x : :  4 : 5. 

.  \  x  =  5.     Substituting,  6  :  3  : :  y :  4,  or  3 :  3 : :  y :  8.     .*.  y  =  8. 

13.  Find  two  numbers  in  the  ratio  of  2£  to  2,  such  that 
when  each  is  diminished  by  5,  they  shall  be  in  the  ratio  of 
1-J-  to  1.  Numbers,  25  and  20. 

14.  There  are  two  numbers  which  are  to  each  other  as  16 
to  9,  and  24  is  a  mean  proportional  between  them.     What 

* 

are  the  numbers  ?  Ans.,  32  and  18. 


[Note. — The  following  examples  may  be  solved  by  converting  the 
proportion  into  an  equation,  at  whatever  stage  of  the  solution  it  is 
found  expedient.] 

15.  Find  two  numbers  in  the  ratio  of  5  to  7,  to  which 
two  other  required  numbers  in  the  ratio  of  3  to  5  being 
respectively  added,  the  sums  shall  be  in  the  ratio  of  9  to  13^ 
and  the  difference  of  those  sums  =16. 

Numbers,  30  and  42,  and  6  and  10. 

16.  A  farmer  hires  a  farm  for  $245  per  annum ;  the  arable 
land  being  valued  at  $2  an  acre,  and  the  pasture  at  $1.40  ; 
now  the  number  of  acres  of  arable  is  to  half  the  excess  of 
the  arable  above  the  pasture  as  28  :  9.  How  many  acres 
are  there  of  each  ? 

Ans.,  98  acres  of  arable,  and  35  of  pasture. 

17.  The  quantity  of  water  which  flows  from  an  orifice  is 
proportioned  to  the  area  of  the  orifice,  and  the  velocity 
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of  the  water.  Now  there  are  two  orifices  in  a  reservoir, 
the  areas  being  as  5  to  13,  and  the  velocities  as  8  to  7,  and 
from  one  there  issued  in  a  certain  time  561  cubic  feet  more 
than  from  the  other.  How  much  water  did  each  orifice 
discharge  in  this  time  ?      Ans.,  440  and  1001  cubic  feet. 

18.  At  an  election  for  two  members  of  parliament,  three 
men  offer  themselves  as  candidates,  and  all  the  electors  give 
single  votes.  The  number  of  voters  for  the  two  successful 
ones  are  in  the  ratio  of  9  to  8  ;  and  could  the  first  have  had 
seven  more  without  changing  tne  numbers  which  the  others 
had,  his  majority  over  the  second  would  have  been  to  the 
majority  of  the  second  over  the  third  as  12  :  7.  Now  if  the 
first  and  third  had  formed  a  coalition,  and  had  one  more 
voter,  they  would  each  have  succeeded  by  a  majority  of  7. 
How  manv  voted  for  each  ? 

Ans.,  369,  328,  and  300,  respectively. 

19.  A  man,  driving  a  flock  of  geese  and  turkeys  to  mar- 
ket, in  order  to  distinguish  his  own  from  any  he  might 
meet  on  the  road,  pulled  5  feathers  out  of  the  tail  of  each 
turkey,  and  2  out  of  the  tail  of  each  goose,  and  upon  count- 
ing them,  found  that  the  number  of  turkeys'  feathers 
lacked  15  of  being  twice  those  of  the  geese.  Having  bought 
20  geese  and  sold  15  turkeys  by  the  way,  he  found  that  the 
number  of  geese  was  to  the  number  of  turkeys  as  8  to  3. 
What  was  the  number  of  each  at  first  ? 

Ans.,  45  turkeys,  and  60  geese. 


PROBLEMS    OP    PURSUIT. 

20.  A  fox  starts  up  120  feet  ahead  of  a  hound  at  exactly 
\  past  2  o'clock  P.  M. ;  the  hound  gives  chase  and  gains 
5  feet  every  2  minutes.  At  what  time  will  he  overtake  the 
fox? 
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Statement. — Letting  x  be  the  time  which  will  elapse  before  the 
hound  overtakes  the  fox,  the  problem  becomes :  If  a  hound  gain  5 
feet  in  two  minutes,  how  long  will  it  take  him  to  gain  120  feet  ? 
That  is  5  :  120  : :  2 :  x.  .*.  x  =  48,  and  the  hound  overtakes  the  fox 
at  3  o'clock  and  18  minutes. 

21.  A  privateer  espies  a  merchantman  10  miles  to  lee- 
ward at  11.45  A.  M.,  and,  there  being  a  good  breeze,  bears 
down  upon  her  at  11  miles  per  hour,  while  the  merchant- 
man can  only  make  8  miles  per  hour  in  her  attempt  to 
escape.  After  2  hours  chase  the  topsail  of  the  privateer 
being  carried  away,  she  can  only  make  17  miles  while  the 
merchantman  makes  15.  At  what  time  will  the  privateer 
overtake  the  merchantman  ?  Ans.,  At  5.30  P.  M. 

22.  A  hare,  50  of  her  leaps  before  a  greyhound,  takes  4 
leaps  to  the  jgreyhound's  3 ;  but  2  of  the  greyhound's  leaps 
are  as  much  as  3  of  the  hare's.  How  many  leaps  must  the 
greyhound  take  to  overtake  the  hare  ? 

Suggestion.  Let  Sx  =  the  number  of  the  hound's  leaps, 

whence  4a?  =    "        "  "       hare's        " 

in  the  same  time.     Then  2  :  3  : :  3« :  4ic-f  50.     ,\  x  =  100 ;  and  the 
hound  takes  300  leaps. 

23.  The  hour  and  minute  hands  of  a  clock  are  exactly 
together  at  12  M.     When  are  they  next  together? 

Suggestion. — Measuring  the  distance 
around  the  dial  by  the  hour  spaces,  the 
whole  distance  around  is  12  spaces. 
Now,  when  the  hour  hand  gets  to  1,  the 
minute  hand  has  gone  clear  around,  or 
over  12  spaces.  But  as  the  hour  hand 
has  gone  one  space,  the  minute  hand  has 
gained  only  11  spaces.  Now  as  the 
minute  hand  must  gain  an  entire  round, 
or  12  spaces,  to  overtake  the  hour  hand, 
we  have  the  question :  If  the  minute  hand  gains  11  spaces  in  1  hour, 
how  long  will  it  take  to  gain  12  spaces?  .-.  11 :  12  : :  1  hour:  a 
hours;  and  *  =  1T\  hours,  or  1  hour  5T5T  minutes. 
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Scholium. — 1.  It  is  evident  that  the  hands  are  together  every  1^ 
hours ;  hence  to  find  at  what  time  they  are  together  between  any 
two  hours  on  the  dial,  we  have  only  to  multiply  1^  by  the  number 
of  the  whole  hours  past  12  o'clock.  Thus  between  7  and  8  they 
pass  each  other  at  7-,7T,  or  7  o'clock  and  38^  minutes.  Between  10 
and  11  they  pass  each  other  at  10  o'clock  54^  minutes. 

24.  At  what  time  between  6  and  7  o'clock  is  the  minute 
hand  just  J  of  the  circle  in  advance  of  the  hour  hand? 

Suggestion. — The  question  is :  If  the  minute  hand  gains  11  spaces 
in  one  hour,  how  long  will  it  take  it  to  gain  6 J  rounds,  or  75  spaces? 
Or,  if  it  gains  1  round  in  ^  hours,  how  long  will  it  take  it  to  gain 
6 J  rounds? 

Ans.,  At  49T*T  minutes  past  6. 

25.  At  what  time  between  4  and  5  is  the  hour  hand  of  a 
watch  just  20  minutes  in  advance  of  the  minute  hand  ? 

Ans,,  At  no  time  bettveeti  these  hours.  The  minute  hand 
is  within  20  minutes  of  the  hour  hand  at  4  o'clock,  and  at 
5-j^  minutes  past  5. 

26.  Before  noon,  a  clock  which  is  too  fast,  and  points  to 
afternoon  time,  is  put  back  5  hours  and  40  minutes ;  and  it 
is  observed  that  the  time  before  shown  is  to  the  true  time 
as  29  to  105.    Kequired  the  true  time. 

Suggestion. — Letting  x=  the  time  pointed  to,  ar. :  %  +  Q$  : :  29 :  105. 
Observe  that  to  turn  the  hands  back  5h.  40m.  is  the  same  as  to  turn 
them  forward  6h.  20m.  x  —  2h.  25m.,  and  the  true  time  was  2b. 
25m.  +6h.  20m.,  or  15m.  before  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

27.  Two  bodies  move  uniformly  around  the  circumfer- 
ence of  the  same  circle,  which  measures  s  feet.  When  they 
start,  one  is  a  feet  before  the  other  ;  but  the  first  moves  m 
and  the  second  M  feet  in  a  second.  When  will  these  bodies 
pass  each  other  the  1st  time,  when  the  2nd,  when  the  3rd, 
etc.,  supposing  that  they  do  not  disturb  each  other's  motion, 
and  go  around  the  same  way  ? 

Suggestion.— 1st.  If  M>m,  the  second  gains  M—  m  feet  a  sec- 
ond, and  having  a  feet  to  gain,  overtakes  the  first,  and  does  it  in 
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seconds.    The  problem  is  then  like  the  preceding,  as  the 


M—m 


0 

second  gains  a  whole  round  every  — seconds.   Hence  the  second 

°  M—m 

passing  is  at  — fronrtbe  starting,  the  third  at  — — ,  the  fourth 

K         e  M—m  &}  M—m! 

.   «  +  &      . 
at  TF —  ,  etc. 
M—m 

*£^j*^  2nd.  If  M  <  m,  the  second  is  overtaken 

by  the  first  after  the  first  has  gained  8— a 

feet,  or  in —  seconds :  and  in  every 

'  m—M  J 

seconds  thereafter;  that  is,  from  the 


m — M 


,.  A    ,.        .     2s— a     Ss—a 

time  ot  starting,  in , -  .  etc. 

m—M    m—M 

28.  The  earth  makes  a  revolution  around  the  sun  in  about 
365  days  and  Mars  in  about  687  days.  How  long  is  it  from 
the  time  at  which  these  planets  are  together  on  the  same 
side  of  the  sun  till  they  are  next  together?  That  is,  how 
long  does  it  take  the  earth  to  gain  an  entire  revolution  ? 

Arts.,  687—365  :  365  ::  687  :  x9  :.  x  =  780  days,  nearly. 

[Note. — The  time  required  by  a  planet  to  go  around  the  sun  is 
called  its  Periodic  Time,  or  its  year.  When  two  planets  are  on  the 
same  side  of  the  sun  at  the  same  time,  they  are  said  to  be  in  Con- 
junction.  The  time  from  one  conjunction  to  the  next  is  the  Synodic 
Period.  The  way  in  which  this  problem  usually  presents  itself  is 
this:  We  can  observe  when  a  planet  is  in  conjunction  with  the  earth, 
and  thus  knowing  the  time  of  the  earth's  revolution  (a  year),  we  can 
find  the  Periodic  Time  of  the  planet,  or  how  long  it  takes  to  go 
around  the  sun.] 

29.  Calling  the  earth's  periodic  time  365£  days,  and 
cbcerving  Jupiter's  synodic  period  to  be  about  399  days, 
how  long  is  Jupiter  in  completing  a  revolution  around  the 
sun ;  that  is,  what  is  its  periodic  time,  or  length  of  its  year? 

Ans.  ll|ii  of  our  years. 

30.  Saturn's  synodic  period  is  about  378  days ;  what  is  its 
periodic  time  ?  A?is.  29^  of  our  years. 
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PARTITIVE    PROPORTION. 

82a.  Partitive  Proportion  is  a  term  applied  to  the 
division  of  a  number  into  parts  which  shall  be  in  the  ratio 
of  given  numbers. 

31.  Divide  350  into  two  parts  which  shall  be  to  each 
other  as  3  to  4.    As  2  :  5.    As  11  :  24. 

Suggestion. — Let  3a?  represent  one  part,  and  4x  the  other ;  whence 
9x  +  4x  =  350,  x  —  50 ;  and  the  parts  are  150,  and  200. 

32.  Divide  a  into  two  parts  which  shall  be  to  each  other 
as  m  :  n. 

The  parts  are ,  and  - 


m  +  n  m  +  n 

33.  Divide  560  into  three  parts  which  shall  be  to  each 
other  as  17,  23,  and  16.    As  43,  2,  and  11. 

34.  Divide  a  into  three  parts  which  shall  be  to  each 
other  as  m,  n,  and  r. 

35.  Divide  23  into  two  parts  which  shall  be  to  each 
other  as  §  and  $ . 

The  parts  are  12-ft-  and  10|}. 

36.  Divide  a  into  two  parts  which  shall  be  to  each  other 

in  the  ratio  —  to  -•    As  —  :  -• 
m        n  m    n 

The  parts  in  the  last  case  are —  ,  and 


ms+rn  ms  +  rn 
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PERCENTAGE. 

83.  According  to  our  definition,  the  Equation,  of  which 
it  is  the  special  province  of  Algebra  to  treat,  is  the  grand 
instrument  for  investigating  the  relations  of  quantities. 
Now,  in  simple  Percentage,  there  are  four  quantities  to  be 
compared ;  viz.,  the  Base,  the  Bate  Per  Cent,,  the  Percent- 
age, and  the  Amount,  and  the  problem  is,  To  discover  and 
express  in  equations  the  relations  between  these  four  quan- 
tities so  that  if  a  sufficient  number  of  them  are  given  the 
others  may  be  found. 

[Note. — For  Definitions  see  Practical  Arithmetic,  p.  225  et  seq.] 

84.  Prob.  1. — To  express  the  relation  between  base, 
rate  per  cent. ,  and  percentage. 

Solution. — Let  b  represent  the  base,  r  the  % ,  and  p  the  percentage. 

T 

Now  r%  means  r  lOOths  of  the  base.     Hence  r%  of  b  is  -^  times  &, 


100 


or 


rb 


2>  = 


rb 


100 '     "  r       100 

85.  Prob.  2. — To  express  the  relation  between  rate 
per  cent ,  amount  or  difference,  and  base. 

Solution. — Let  s  represent  the  sum  or  difference  of  the  base  ancl 
percentage.    Then  8  =  b  ±  ~  =    -    -^—^  ,  the  +  sign  to  be  used 
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when  the  base  is  increased  by  the  percentage,  and  the  —  sign  when 
the  base  is  diminished  by  the  percentage. 

Scholium. — The  tvmfortmtlce 

(1)  P  =  jh  and 

(2)  *  _   ~100~ 

expressing  the  relation  between  the  four  quantities  &,  r,  p,  and  #, 
two  of  which  must  always  be  given  to  find  the  others,  are  in  them- 
selves sufficient  for  the  solution  of  all  problems  in  Simple  Percentage. 

EXAMPLES. 

Ex.  1.  Bought  a  horse  for  $840,  and  sold  it  for  $560. 
How  much  did  I  lose  per  cent.  ?  Ans.,  33$%. 

Suggestion. — Here  I  and  *  are  given  to  find  r.    Hence  formula  (2) 
is  to  be  used.    And  as  there  is  loss  involved,  the  —  sign  is  to  l>e 

taken.     Substituting  in  this  formula,  560  = .     Solving 

c  ,         56000       ,AA  200       ..A 

for  r  we  have  -q-tx-  =  100— r,  or  —  =  100— r;   whence  r  =  100 

840  o 


200  _  100 
8    ~~    8 


-  4-   =  ^-  =  33$. 


2.  A  number  being  increased  by  2  equals  14.  -  Required 

the  increase  per  cent.  ?  Ans.,  16f$. 

vb 
Suggestion. — Formula  (1)  gives  2  =  —  ;     and    (2)     gives     14 

=       1  - — - .     From  which  we  are  to  find  r.    Multiplying  (1)  by  7, 


ha      Irb       ™u  7-r&       #100 +r) 

14  =  iTm '     Whence  77^  =  ^-T^T-  or  ?'  =  100  +  r,  or   r  = 


100 


100  100  100  —..,_.        6 


3.  A  piece  of  cloth  sold  for  $779,  cash,  which  was  o%  off. 
Required  the  price  of  the  cloth.  Price,  $820. 

4.  Sold  40$  of  my  wheat,  and  had  remaining  981  bushels. 
How  much  had  I  at  first?  Ans.,  1635  bushels. 

5.  A  man  sold  two  horses  at  $420  each  ;  for  one  he  re- 
ceived 25$  more,  and  for  the  other  25%  less  than  its  value. 
Required  his  loss.  Loss,  $56. 
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Suggestion. — Letting  5  and  hx  be  the  values  of  the  horses,  we  have 

,OA      5(100-25)                        6,(100  +  25)  _,       __  . 

420  =  — __-£,  and  420  =  —  — -.     .-.   750  =  125^,  or  b 

5  8 

=    bl  and  £  +  />,  =    6n  the  value  of  the  horses.    Now  6t,  found 

o  o 

Q 

from  the  2nd,  is  336,  and  as  -bt  —  840  =  the  loss,  we  have  896—840 

o 

=  50  =  the  loss. 

Those  who  are  not  familiar  with  algebraic  reasoning  will  prefer 
to  find  the  values  of  5  and  frt  from  the  two  formulas,  and  add  them 
together. 

6.  A  man  sold  72  turkeys,  which  was  32$  of  the  number 

he  had  remaining.     How  many  had  he  at  first  ? 

Ans.,  297. 

7.  A  farmer  saved  annually  $145£,  which  was  33-$$  of 
his  annual  income.     Required  his  income  ?    Ans.,  I436-J-. 

8.  A  merchant  having  400  barrels  of  cider,  sold  at  one 
time  4:5%  of  it ;  at  another  time  20$  of  the  remainder.   How 

many  barrels  did  he  sell  in  all  ?  Ans.,  224  bbl. 

rb       45x400       .QA 
Operat.on.        P   =  m  =  -^  =  180. 

_r1ft1_20x220_       . 

Pl  ~  160  ~*    ioo    ~~  44' 

9.  A  housekeeper  gave  to  her  neighbor  \  of  a  pound  of 
tea,  and  had  £  of  a  pound  remaining.  What  per  cent,  of 
her  tea  had  she  remaining?  Ann.,  85-$$. 

Operation.     -  =  ^ ,  6  =  — .  .  •.  r  =  —  =  85f 

10.  John  has  \  of  a  dollar,  and  Henry  has  |  of  a  dollar. 
What  per  cent,  of  John's  money  equals  Henry's  ?  What  of 
Henry's  equals  John's  ?  Ans.,  120$,  83|#. 

Operation.    ?=l!L,  6  =  £.    .-.  r  =  120. 

1  ri  Sr         •        250  _ 

2  =  100'  5  =  50-    •  •  T  =  X  ~  83}- 

[Note. — For  other  examples  in  percentage,  see  Olney's  Practical 
Arithmetic] 
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SIMPLE   INTEREST  AND  COMMON    DISCOUNT. 

[Note. — For  definitions  see  Practical  Arithmetic] 

86.  Prob.  1.  -To  express  the  relation  between  princi- 
pal, rate  per  cent.,  time,  and  interest. 

Solution.— Let/?,  r,  t,  and  i  represent  respectively  the  principal, 
rate  per  cent,  time  and  interest ;  t  being  in  the  denomination  for 
which  the  rate  per  cent,  is  estimated.  '  Thus,  if  the  rate  per  cent,  is 
rate  per  cent,  per  year,  t  is  to  be  understood  as  years ;  if  the  rate 
per  cent,  is  per  month,  t  is  months,  etc. 

Then  as  p  is  the  base,  the  percentage  for  a  unit  of  time  is  j~.  (84)  : 
and  for  t  units  of  time  it  is  -r^ .     .:  i  =  -j~- 

87.  Frob.  2.— To  express  the  relation  between  amount, 
principal,  rate  per  cent.,  and  time. 

Solution. — Since  the  amount  is  the  sum  of  principal  and  interest, 

trp 
representing  the  amount  by  ay  we  have  a  =  p  +  i.    But  i  =  y^ ; 

trp  100 +  tr  100a 

* 

88.  Scholium. — This  problem  embraces  the  common  rule  for 

Discount  (see  Arithmetic,  38£).      The  pupil  should    be  careful 

to  understand  the  reasonableness  of  discount.   For  example,  if  I  hold 

a  note  against  Mr.  B.,  which  note  is  payable  at  any  future  time, 

if  the  note  is  drawing  interest  for  all  money  is  worth,  the  Present  Worth 

of  (he  note  at  the  time  it  was  given  was  its  face.     If  the  rate  at  which 

it  is  drawing  interest  is  less  than  money  is  worth  (or  if  it  draws  no 

interest)  the  Present  Worth  at  its  date  is  less  than  the  face  of  the 

note.     If  it  draws  no  interest,  its  Present  Worth  at  any  time  is  less 

than  its  face.    Finally,  if  the  rate  which  the  note  draws  is  greater 

than  the  market  rate,  the  Present  Worth  of  the  note  at  its  date  is 

more  than  its  face. 

trp 
Scholium. — The  two  formulce    (1)  i  =  —^  and 

/on  ,  •         10°  +  tr 

(2)a=p  +  i=p-j^—i 
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ar*  nrfi&gnt  to  h.'Zt  iu  :  ".ric    *    ■*  *..  .*y+t  hccml  and  Ct 
win*. 

EXAMPLES. 

Ex.  1.   What  ii  th-.*  micr^i  >n  r25*>  for  1  yr.  10  ma,  15  </a., 

a*,  v?  f*r  ana>nn.  Ah*.,  #28.124. 

Solution. — In  thi*  example:  I  am  to  consider  principal,  time, 
rat/:  p*rr  cent.  and  interest,  the  latter  of  which  is  the  unknown 
quantity.  Formal  a  - 1 1  expresses  the  relation  between  these  quanti- 
ties.    The  rate  per  cent.  bein£  per  annu  ^«.  the  time  must  be  in  years. 

10  5 

15  'Jay  3  =  J  J  =  .5  of  a  month.     10.5  months  =  -p^-  =.875  of  a  year. 

.*.    1   yr.    10  mo.   15   da.  =  1.875  years.    Now  (1)  gives  *  =7^ 
35  "  100 

1.875  x« '2*0       ,.,„ 
=  100 =  2812*- 

2.  What  is  the  interest  on  $47.25  for  1  yr.  and  6  mo.,  at 
G%  per  annum?  Ans.,  $4.2525. 

4.72$ 
.3^        3         li.l5 

Operation,     t  = r^ =  4.2525. 

100 

a 

3.  What  is  the  interest  on  $145.50  for  1  yr.  9  mo.  24  da^ 
at  6$  per  annum  ?  Ans.,  $15.86  nearly. 

-     *  •      1.816x6x145.50      4tfM 

Operation.    %  = — =  15.86  nearly. 

4.  What  is  the  interest  on  $123.75  for  2  yr.  8  wo.  12  da., 
at  6$  /*?/•  annum  9  Ans.,  $20.0475. 

5.  What  is  the  interest  on  $475  for  2  yr.  7  mo.  and  20  efo., 
at  <\%  per  annum  ?  Ans.,  $75;208£. 

6.  What  is  the  interest  on  $340.60  for  4  yr.  and  5  mo.,  at 
G%  per  annum '/  Ans.,  $90,259. 

7.  What  is  the  interest  on  $50.40  for  1  yr.  and  10  mo.,  at 
7$  per  annum  f  Ans.,  $6,468. 
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Suggestion. — In  solving  this  example  the  operation  upon  paper 

consists  simply  in  multiplying  12.833  by  .504.     The  pupil  should 

always  reduce  the  written  details  of  his  arithmetical   work  to 

the  minimum.     Thus,  in  this  case,  he  sees  mentally  that  10  mo. 

0«o     *                    tt                   50.40  x  1.833  x  7      _   .    ,  000 
are   .833  of  a  year.     Hence  %  = — .    But   1.833 

x  7  he  produces  mentally,   and  writes  12.833.     And  12.833 

cancelling  the   100  from   50.40   makes  it  .504.      Hence  .504 

the  only   written  work  should   be  as  in  the  margin.  51332 

In  practice,  nothing  but  this  multiplication  should  be  64165 

written  down.  6.467832 

Solve  the  following  by  thus  reducing  the  written  work  to  a 
minimum.    The  answers  are  given  as  in  practice  in  business. 

8.  What  is  the  interest  on  $49.80  for  2  yr.  and  11  mo.,  at 
K%  per  annum  f  Ans.,  $10.17. 

.      49.80x7x2.9166      _  MOO     n      ..Q       .A  .„ 
Operation,    t  = ^ =  2.9166  x  7  x  .498  =  10.17. 

9.  What  is  the  interest  on  $95.40  for  3  yr.  9  mo.,  at  8% 
per  annum  f 

95.40x8x3.75      0Qfl0     _.  ..        ,      ., 

Operation.    %  = r^x =  28  62.    The  operation  should 

be  performed  mentally.  Thus  8  x  3.75  =  30.  Dropping  the  0,  and 
one  0  from  the  denominator,  and  for  the  10  remaining  in  the  denomi- 
nator removing  the  decimal  point  in  95.40  so  as  to  make  it  9.54,  we 
have  simply  to  multiply  9.54  by  3.  All  of  this  should  be  done  at  a 
glance,  without  writing  more  than  is  given  above. 

10.  What  is  the  interest  on  $196  for  5  yr.  7  mo.,  at  9% 
per  annum  ?  Ans.,  $98.49. 

11.  What  is  the  interest  on  $471.11  for  4y/\  8  mo.,  at  1%% 
per  annum?  Ans.,  $164.89. 

12.  What  is  the  interest  on  $18.60  for  3  mo.  12  da.,  at  %% 
per  mo.?  Ans.,  $1.90. 

.     3.4  x  3  x  18.60     .  n    0     or,rt     nncx    m .,     .,  M 
Operation.     ^  = j^ =1.7  x  3  x  .372=.372  x  5.1=1.90. 

13.  What  is  the  interest  on  $400  for  150   days,  at  %\% 
per  month  ?  Ans.,  $50. 
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400X0  X- 

Operatiofl.     i  =  -   -r^r =  50. 

14.   What  is  the  interest  oa  f  1.000  for  2  mo.  12  <fa.,  at 
H£  /*r  ******  -?  J»a,  $36. 


15.  What  i«  the  amount  of  £132.10  for  5  yr.  4  mo.  24  da-, 
at  ?£  />er  annum  f  Ans^  $595.43. 

~        ..                   100 -*r      ,^  4,  100-r5.4<7      ,  _ ^     ««»« 
Operation,     a  =  /'-jtjjj-  =  482.10 — =  4.821  x  137.8 

=  5*8.438*. 

16.  What  is  the  amount  of  $325.25  for  2  yr.  9  mo.  12  rfa., 
at  ty',  />*r  annum  ?  An*..  1384.09. 

Operation,    a  =  325.25  ™?+*ffi«M  =  384.09. 


17.  In  what  time  will  $13,  at  6%  per  annum,  give  $0,975 
interest?  ^;t#.,  1  yr.  3  mo. 

Solution.— Since  principal,  rate  per  cent.,  time  and  interest  are 
compared  i  =    ^  ^ives  the  relation.    As  time  is  required,  I  solve 

this  equation  for  L  and  have  t  = .  Substituting  the  given  values, 

rp 

•jol      .ei* 
£0£x.W 

18.  In  what  time  will  $45.25,  at  6%  per  annum,  give 
$1.81  interest?  Ans.,  8  mo. 

19.  In  what  time  will  $70.50,  at  9%  per  annum,  give 
$31,725  interest  ?  A  ns.,  5  yr. 

20.  In  what  time  will   $140,  at   1%  per  annum,  give 
$10.861|  interest?  Ans.,  1  yr.  1  mo.  9  da. 
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21.  In  what  time  will  $48.50,  at  6%  per  annum,  amount 
to  $56.187±  ?  %  Ans.,  2  yr.  7  mo.  21  da. 

Suggestion. — Subtract  the  principal  from  the  amount  to  find  the 
interest. 

22.  In  what  time  will  $248,  at  6%  per  annum,  amount  to 
$282,224  ?  Ans.,  2  yr.  3  mo.  18  da. 

23.  In  what  time  will  $700,  at  9%  per  annum,  amount  to 
$712.35  ?  Ans.,  2  mo.  10.5+  da. 


24.  At  what  per  cent,  will  $325  produce  $3.25  interest  in 
2  months?  Ans.,  6$. 

Solution. — Same  as  above,  finding  r  from  the  equation  i  =  ^-, 

100a      100  x  3.25       a 
~~~tp~~~    £x325     "    ' 

25.  At  what  per  cent.  #ill  $40  produce  $13.36  interest 
in  2  yr.  9  mo.  12  da.  ?  Ans.,  12$. 

26.  At  what  per  cent,  will  $125  produce  $32,375  interest 
in  3  yr.  6  mo.  ?  Ans.,  7f  #. 

27.  At  what  per  cent,  will  $124  produce  $29.17$  interest 
in  4  yr.  3  mo.  10  da%  ?  ^fls.,  5^. 

28.  At  what  per  cent,  will  $2,360.25  amount  to  $2,470,395 
in  7  months  ?  Ans.,  8%. 

Suggestion. — Find  the  interest  and  then  proceed  as  before. 

29.  At  what  per  cent,  will  $230  amount  to  $249.83f  in 
11  mo.  15  da.  ?  Ans.,  9%. 

30.  What  principal  will  in  3  yr.  8  mo.  15  da.,  at  6%  per 
annum,  give  $76,095  interest?  Ans.,  $342. 
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Solution.— Solving  i  =  ^  for  p,  I  have 

_  100*  _«100  x  76.095  _  100  x  76.095 
*~    *r    "     6x3.7tV     ~        22.25        ~       ' 

31.  What  principal  will  in  4  yr.  9  mo.  18  dto.,  at  9%  per 
annum,  give  $65,016  interest?  Ans.,  1150.50. 

32.  What  principal  will  in  8  yr.  8  mo.  12  da.,  at  5%  per 
annum,  give  $147.9435  interest?  Ans.,  $340.10. 


33.  How  long  will  it  take  for  $200,  at  simple  interest,  at 
6% per  annum,  to  amount  to  $500  ?  Arts.,  25  years. 

Solution. — I  have  under  consideration^,  r,  a,  and  t,  the  latter  of 
which  is  the  unknown  quantity.    The  relation  between  these  if 

a  =  p  —  .     Solving  this  for  t,  I  find 

_  lOO(a-p)  _  100(500-200)  _  300  _  35 
~~        pr        ~~        6x200        ~  12  ~~ 

34.  How  long  will  it  take  $1,  at  simple  interest,  at  10$ 
per  annum,  to  amount  to  $100  ? 

35.  How  long  will  it  take  $75,  at  interest  at  h%  Ver  aUm 
num,  to  amount  to  $100  ? 

89.  Cor. — To  find  the  time  required  for  a  principal  to 
double,  triple,  or  become  n  times  itself  at  any  rate  of  simple  inter- 
est, we  have  a  =  2p,  3p,  or  np.  Hence  the  last  formula  becomes 

t  =x i— * — ±1  == for  Qm  nme  required  to  double.     To 

pr  r   J  * 

triple  we  have  t  = ;    to  quadruple,  t  = ;    to 

become  n  times  itself  t  = * • 

Scholium. — It  appears  that  the  time  in  such  a  case  is  independ- 
ent of  the  principal,  as  might  have  been  anticipated. 

36.  How  long  will  it  take  $100  to  become  $500  at  8% 
per  annum?  Ans.,  50  years. 
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37.  How  long  does  it  take  a  principal  to  double  at  6%  per 
annum;  at  7%  ;  at  b%  ? 

38.  Sold  property  amounting  to  $3,000,  on  a  credit  of  12 
mo.  without  interest.  Money  being  worth  8%  per  annum, 
what  sum  in  hand  is  equivalent  to  the  $3,000  under  the 
contract?    Verify  it.  Ans.y  $2,777.77  +  . 

Solution. — I  am  to  find  a  sum  which  put  at  interest  for  1  yr.  at 
8%  will  amount  to  $3,000.    I  therefore  have  given  a,  r,  and  t  to 

find  p.    The  relation  of  these  is  given  in  the  formula  a  =  p 

e  , .  ,  100«         ,.    A,  .  .  300000      nrtnn  nn 

from  which  p  =  — - — —  =  (in  this  case)  — r^-  =  2777.77  + . 

100  +  tr  108 


100 


39.  A  debt  of  $500  will  be  due  in  3  yrs.  without  interest. 
What  is  its  present  worth  if  money  commands  6%  per  annum  f 

Ans.,  $423.73. 

40.  What  discount  should  be  allowed  for  the  present  pay- 
ment of  a  note  of  $400,  due  3  yrs.  5  mo.  hence,  the  note  not 
bearing  interest,  though  money  is  worth  G#  per  annum  9 

Ans.9  $68.05. 

* 

41.  A  man  buys  a  piece  of  property  to-day  for  $5,000, 
giving  his  note  with  security  at  12%  per  annum,  payable 
2  yrs,  9  mo.  hence.  What  is  the  present  worth  of  this  note 
if  money  brings  in  market  6%  per  annum  ?    ' 

Ans.,  $5,708.13—. 

Operation.    «=i>^p  =  50(100  + 12  xff)=50x  188=6650. 

100a         665000       frWAO  H  r 

Pi  =  t™ =  -T77nr  =  5708.15—. 

ri       100  +  fri         116.5 

42.  A  merchant  buys  $2,000  worth  of  goods  on  90  days 
time,  at  2%  a  month.  He  could  have  borrowed  money  at 
\\%  a  month.  How  many  more  goods  could  he  have  bought 
for  the  same  money  if  he  had  borrowed  ? 

Ans.,  $28.71  worth. 
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43.  July  20th,  1869, 1  hold  a  note  for  $500  dated  April 
6th,  1867,  due  Jan.  1st,  1872,,  and  bearing  interest  at  K% 
per  annum.  What  is  the  present  worth  of  this  note,  money 
being  worth  10%  per  annum  9  Ans.,  $534.86  +  . 


00.  Prob. — Td  find  what  each  payment  must  be  in  order 
to  discharge  a  given  principal  and  interest  in  a  given  num- 
ber of  equal  payments  at  equal  intervals  of  time. 

Solution. — Let  p  represent  the  principal,  r  the  rate  percent., 
t  one  of  the  equal  intervals  of  time,  n  the  number  of  payments,  (*.  e., 
nt  is  the  whole  time),  and  x  one  of  the  payments. 

There  will  be  as  many  solutions  as  there  are  different  methods  of 
computing  interest  on  notes  upon  which  partial  payments  have 
been  made. 

1st.  By  the   United  States  Court  Rule. — As  the  payments  must 

exceed  the  interest  in  order  to  discharge  the  principal,  this  rule 

requires  that  we  find  the  amount  of  p,  for  time  t}  at  r  per  cent. 

rt  /        rt  \ 

This  is  done  by  multiplying  by  1  +  -ttwj,  and  gives  ^U  +  Taq)- 

From  this  subtracting    the  payment    x,   the    new    principal    is 

p  1 1  +  r^  I  —  x.  Again  finding  the  amount  of  this  for  another  period 

of  time,  t,  and  subtracting  the  second  payment 

p(i+mf-{1+mj-z- 

In  like  manner,  after  the  third  payment  there  remains 

*  i1 + mhi1 + mhi1 + m)  ~x- 

After  the  4th  payment,  the  remainder  is 
Finally,  after  the  nth  payment,  we  have 


L      rt  \*      /.      rt  X*-1       /,      rt  \n~2 


(1+mf-i1+^o)-x  =  (i- 


xll  + 
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Whence  /„      rt  \n 


x  = 


p(1+m) 


rt  \2 .  l-i  .  rt  \3      A,  .  n  \*-* 


•♦(•♦SM'*&M'*£)r-(«- 


100/ 
This  denominator  being  the  sum  of  a  geometrical  progression  whose 


first  term  is  1,  ratio  (l  +  7x^)>  and  number  of  terms  n,  its 
/        rt  \*    ,  prtL      rt  \n 

(^ioo)-1     „  S(1+Too) 


sum  is 


rt 


Hence  x  — 


K<y- 


100 

2nd.  By  the  Vermont  Rule. — The  amount  of  the  principal  for  the 

rtn\ 
100/' 


whole  time  is  p  1 1  +  '^ ) 


The  amount  of  the  1st  payment  is x\  1  +  r^fa— 1)  h 

"2nd         "  s[l  +  ^(n-2)  I 

"        "      3rd        "  --*|~i  +  ZL(/l_3)} 

Etc.,  etc.,  -  - etc. 

The  »th  payment  (with  no  interest)  is -.x. 

The  sum  of  the  amounts  of  these  payments  is 

nx+^x[{n-l)  +  (n-2)  +  (n-Z) 1]. 

The  series  in  the  brackets  being  an   arithmetical  progression 
whose  first  term  is  (n— 1),  common  difference  —1,  last  term  1,  and 

number  of  terms  (n— 1),  its  sum  is  ( — «—  )  **•     Hence  the  sum  of  th*e 

r      —  (  —IV 
rt      /n-l\             I         100ln      ; 
payments  is  rw?+fQAa!J  ( "S- )  n>  or  x \_n+ £ 

condition  this  sum  equals  the  amount  of  the  principal ;   conse- 
quently 

lOir*      }  L     nrt\ 

*Ln+— 2— J=n1+ioo)'and 


.    But  by  the 


x  = 


2n1+ioo) 
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Scholium.— If  the  payments  are  made  annually,  t  =  1.  And  let- 
ting  r'  =  jzrz ,  L  e.,  letting  the  rate  per  cent,  be  expressed  decimal- 
ly, the  formulas  become 

By  the  U.  8.  Rule         X  =  ^-^X: 

(1  +r')n— 1 ' 

By  the  Vermont  Bale   x  =  — — — ,— 4r  • 
9  2n  +  r'n(n— 1) 

44.  What  must  be  the  annual  payment  in  order  to  dis- 
charge a  note  of  $5,000,  bearing  interest  at  10$  per  annum, 
in  5  equal  payments  ? 

Arts.,  By  the  U.  S.  Rule,  $1,318.99  within  a  half  cent. 
By  the  Vermont  Rule,  $1,250. 

Query. — What  occasions  the  great  disparity  between  the  pay- 
ments required  by  the  different  rules  ? 

45.  What  annual  payment  is  required  to  discharge  a  note 
of  $300,  bearing  interest  at  7  per  cent,  per  annum,  in  4  equal 
payments  ? 

46.  The  sum  of  $200  is  to  be  applied  in  part  towards  the 
payment  of  a  debt  of  $300,  and  in  part  to  paying  the  inter- 
est, at  6%  in  advance,  for  12  months,  on  the  remainder  of 
tjie  debt.  What  is  the  amount  of  the  payment  that  can  be 
made  on  the  debt  ? 

Suggestion. — Let  x  represent  the  payment;  then  (300— #)xT£ff 
is  the  interest  on  the  remainder  of  the  debt ;  and  we  have  therefore 
the  equation,  a>+(300— x)  Xyfo  =  200. 

A?is.,  $193.62. 

47.  A  is  indebted  to  B  $1,000,  and  is  able  to  raise  but  $600. 
With  this  sum  A  proposes  to  pay  a  part  of  the  debt,  and  the 
interest,  at  %%  in  advance,  on  his  note  at  2  years  for  the 
remainder.     For  what  sum  should  the  note  be  drawn  ? 

Ans.y  $476.19. 


•  •  •  •  * 


_fii 


ner&mp 


ACTION   IIL 


[Note. — For  definitions,  see  Practical  Arithmetic] 

01.  Principle. — In  Simple  Partnership,  i.  e.,  when 
all  the  capital  is  employed  the  same  length  of  time, 
the  fundamental  principle  is  that  the  shares  of  the 
gains  shall  bear  the  same  ratio  as  the  shares  of  the 
stock. 

EXAMPLES. 

Ex.  1.  A  and  B  enter  into  partnership.  A  puts  in  $1,200 
and  B  $1,800.  They  gain  $900.  What  is  each  one's  share 
of  the  gain  ? 

Solution. — Let  x  and  xt  be  their  respective  shares  of  the  gain. 
Then  x+xt  =  900 

and  x :  xx  : :  1200 :  1800  : :  2 :  3. 

Whence  x+xx  :  x  : :  5 :  2 
or  900 :  x  : :  5 :  2 

.-.     x  =  360,  and  xx  =  540. 

2.  A,  B,  and  C  enter  into  partnership.  A  puts  in  $340, 
B  $460,  and  C  $500.  They  gain  $390.  What  is  the  gain 
of  each  ?  Ans.,  A's  $102,  B's  $138,  and  C's  $150 

Operation.  x+xx+x2  =  390.  x:xi:x2  ::  840 :  460 :  500,  or 
x+xt+x2:  x::  1300:340,  or  390  :  x  : :  130 :  34,  or  8:  a::  1:34. 
.-.  cc=102.  x  +  x1+x2:xl  ::  1300:460,  or  390  :  xx  : :  130  :  46. 
or  3 :  xt  : :  1 :  46.  .  \  xx  =  138.  x+xt  +x9  :x2\:  1300  :  500,  or 
390 :  x2  : :  180 :  50,  or  3 :  x2  : :  1 :  50.     .  \  x2  =  150. 

3.  Any  number  of  persons  as  A,  B,  C,  D,  etc.,  unite  in  a 
partnership,  putting  in  respectively  a,  b,  c,  d,  etc.,  dollars 
each.     The  gain  or  loss  is  s.     What  portion  falls  to  each  ? 
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Solution. — Let  xa,  xb,  xe,  xdy  etc.,  be  the  respective  shares  of  the 
gain  or  loss.    Then  xa + xb + xe + xd  + ,  etc.  =  *, 

and    xa :  xh :  x\ :  x d  + etc.  : :  a:b:c:d etc. 

Whence  xa+Xt,+xc  +  xd  +  etc.  :xa  ::  a  +  b  +  c+d+etc.  :a 
or       8:  xa  ::  a+b+c+d+y  etc.  :a. 

an 
a     a+b+c+d+,  etc. 

In  like  manner        xh  =  — -=■ 3 — , 

a  +  o  +  c  +  a-i-,  etc. 

CIS 

xe  =     -= 


a+b  +  c+d+,  etc.' 

ds 

xd  = • 

a  +  b+c+d+,  etc. 

Scholium. — This  is  the  common  rule  for  Simple  Partnership,  viz.: 
Multiply  the  gain  or  loss  by  each  partner's  stock  and  divide  the 
products  by  the  whole  stock. 

[Note. — In  such  examples  the  solution  is  so  simple  that  the 
equation  scarcely  renders  any  assistance.  In  the  following  its 
advantages  will  appear.] 

4.  Two  men  commenced  trade  together.  The  first  put  in 
$40  more  than  the  second  ;  and  the  stock  of  the  first  was  to 
that  of  the  second  as  5  to  4.     What  was  the  stock  of  each  ? 

Ans.,  $200,  and  $160. 

Operation. — Let  x  =  what  the  first  put  in.  Then  a;— 40  =  what 
the  second  put  in.  And  we  have  x :  x—iO  : :  5 : 4,  or  x :  40  : :  5  :  1. 
.\  x  =  200. 

5.  Three  men  trading  in  company  gained  $780,  which  was 
to  be  divided  in  proportion  to  their  stock.  A's  stock  was 
to  B's  as  2  to  3,  and  A's  to  C's  as  2  to  5.  What  part  of  the 
gain  should  each  have  received  ? 

Ans.,  A,  $156  ;  B,  $234 ;  C,  $390. 

6.  Three  men  trading  in  company,  put  in  money  in  the 

following  proportion  :  the  first,  3  dollars  as  often  as  the 

second  7,  and  the  third  5.     They  gain  $960;     What  is  each 

man's  share  of  the  gain  ? 

Ans.,   $192;  $448;  $320. 
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7.  A,  B,  and  C  found  a  purse  of  money  ;  and  it  was  mu- 
tually agreed  that  A  should  receive  $15  less  than  one  half, 
that  B  should  have  $13  more  than  one  quarter,  and  that  C 
should  have  the  remainder,  which  was  $27.  How  many 
dollars  did  the  purse  contain  ?  Ans.,  $100. 


02.  Principle. — In'  Compound  Partnership,  i.  e.. 
partnership  in  which  the  several  partners'  shares  oj 
the  capital  are  in  for  different  lengths  of  time,  the 
gain  or  loss  is  divided  in  the  ratio  of  the  products  of 
the  several  amounts  of  stock  into  the  time  which  they 
respectively  remained  in  the  business.  This  is  assum- 
ing that  the  use  of  $a  for  time  t  in  business  is  equal  to 
$at  for  time  1. 

8.  A  and  B  enter  into  partnership.  A  furnishes  $240  for 
8  months,  and  B  $560  for  5  months.  They  lose  $118.  How 
much  does  each  man  lose?  Ans.,  A  48,  and  B  $70. 

Solution. — Let  xa  =  A's  share  of  the  loss,  and  xbl  B's.  Then 
x*  +  xh  =  118,  and  xa :  xb : :  8  x  240 :  5  x  5(50  : :  24 :  35.  Whence 
xa+xb: xa  : :  59:  24,or  118 : xa  : :  59 :  24,  or  2:  xQ  : :  2 : 48.  .*.  xa  =  48, 
and  xb  =  118— 48  =  70. 

9.  A,  B,  and  C  entered  into  partnership.  A  put  in  $100 
for  4  months,  B  $300  for  2  months,  and  C  $500  for  3  months. 
They  gained  $250.     How  much  was  each  man's  gain  ? 

Operation.    xa+xb+xe  =  250,  and 
xa :  xb :  xe : :  4  x  100  : 2  x  300 :  3  x  500  : :  4 : 6  :  15.     Whence 
250  \xa\\  25:4,    or  10  \xa  : :  1 :4.     .\  xa  =  40. 
250  :sA  ::25:6,    or  10:s4  : :  1 :6.    .\  xb  =  60. 
250  :xe  : :  25  :  15,  or  10  :  xe  : :  1 :  15.  .*.  xe  =  150. 

10.  A,-  B,  and  C  hire  a  pasture  for  $180.  A  puts  in  8 
cows  for  10  weeks,  B  20  for  5  weeks,  and  C  30  for  0  weeks. 
How  much  ought  each  to  pay  ? 

Ans.,  A  *32,  B  $40,  and  C  $108. 


i 
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Solution.— Solving  i  =  ^  for/?,  I  have 

_  lOOi  _«100  x  76.095  _  100  x  76.095 
P~    tr    ~     6x3.7tV     ~        22.25        ~       ' 

31.  What  principal  will  in  4  yr.  9  mo.  18  da.,  at  9$  jwr 
annum,  give  $65,016  interest?  -4  as.,  $150.50. 

32.  What  principal  will  in  8  yr.  8  mo.  12  da.,  at  5$  j&er 
annum,  give  $147.9435  interest?  Ans.,  $340.10. 


33.  How  long  will  it  take  for  $200,  at  simple  interest,  at 
6% per  annum,  to  amount  to  $500  ?  Ans.,  25  years. 

Solution. — I  have  under  consideration^,  r,  a,  and  t,  the  latter  of 
which  is  the  unknown  quantity.    The  relation  between  these  if 

a  =  p  — TTCfT- .    Solving  this  for  t,  I  find 

_  100(a-j>)  __  100(500-200)  _  300  _ 

"        pr        """         6  x  200        —  12  ~~ 

34.  How  long  will  it  take  $1,  at  simple  interest,  at  10$ 
per  annum,  to  amount  to  $100  T 

35.  How  long  will  it  take  $75,  at  interest  at  5%  per  an- 
num, to  amount  to  $100  ? 

89.  Cor. — To  find  the  time  required  for  a  principal  to 
double,  triple,  or  become  n  times  itself  at  any  rate  of  simple  inter- 
est, we  have  a  =  2p,  3p,  or  np.  Hence  the  last  formula  becomes 

t  =z — — ^  = for  the  time  required  to  double.     To 

pr  r   J  * 

triple  we  haw  t  = ;    to  quadruple,  t  = /    to 

become  n  times  itself  t  = - -  • 

Scholium. — It  appears  that  the  time  in  such  a  case  is  independ- 
ent of  the  principal,  as  might  have  been  anticipated. 

36.  How  long  will  it  take  $100  to  become  $500  at  8% 
per  annum?  Ans.,  50  years. 
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37.  How  long  does  it  take  a  principal  to  double  at  6%  per 
annum  ;  at  7%  ;  at  b%  ? 

38.  Sold  property  amounting  to  $3,000,  on  a  credit  of  12 
mo.  without  interest.  Money  being  worth  8%  per  annum, 
what  sum  in  hand  is  equivalent  to  the  $3,000  under  the 
contract?    Verify  it.  Ans.,  $2,777.77  +  . 

Solution. — I  am  to  find  a  sum  which  put  at  interest  for  1  yr.  at 
8%  will  amount  to  $3,000.    I  therefore  have  given  a,  r,  and  t  to 

find  p.    The  relation  of  these  is  given  in  the  formula  a  =  p 

-  .  .  ,  100«         ,.     ...  N  300000       -_„  nri 

from  which  p  =  — - — -  =  (in  this  case)     ...     =  2777.77  +  . 

100  +  tr  '     108 


100 


39.  A  debt  of  $500  will  be  due  in  3  yrs.  without  interest. 
What  is  its  present  worth  if  money  commands  6%  per  annum  f 

Ans.,  $423.73. 

40.  What  discount  should  be  allowed  for  the  present  pay- 
ment of  a  note  of  $400,  due  3  yrs.  5  mo.  hence,  the  note  not 
bearing  interest,  though  money  is  worth  6$  per  annum? 

Ans.,  $68.05. 

41.  A  man  buys  a  piece  of  property  to-day  for  $5,000, 
giving  his  note  with  security  at  12%  per  annum,  payable 
2  yrs.  9  mo.  hence.  What  is  the  present  worth  of  this  note 
if  money  brings  in  market  6%  per  annum  f    ' 

Ans.,  $5,708.13—. 

Operation.    a=p1W**tr  ==  50(1 00  + 12  xff)= 50x1 38 =6650. 
100«         665000       K„AQ  4  K 

^  =  io-ot^;  =  -no-  = 5ml5- 

42.  A  merchant  buys  $2,000  worth  of  goods  on  90  days 
time,  at  2%  a  month.  He  could  have  borrowed  money  at 
\\%  a  month.  How  many  more  goods  could  he  have  bought 
for  the  same  money  if  he  had  borrowed  ? 

Ans.,  $28.71  worth. 
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43.  July  20th,  1869, 1  hold  a  note  for  $500  dated  April 
6th,  1867,  due  Jan.  1st,  1872,,  and  bearing  interest  at  K% 
per  annum.  What  is  the  present  worth  of  this  note,  money 
being  worth  10$  per  annum  ?  Ans.,  $534.86  +  . 


00.  Prob. — Tti  find  what  each  payment  must  be  in  order 
to  discharge  a  given  principal  and  interest  in  a  given  num- 
ber of  equal  payments  at  equal  intervals  of  time. 

Solution. — Let  p  represent  the  principal,  r  the  rate  per  cent., 
t  one  of  the  equal  intervals  of  time,  n  the  number  of  payments,  (i.  e., 
nt  is  the  whole  time),  and  x  one  of  the  payments. 

There  will  be  as  many  solutions  as  there  are  different  methods  of 
computing  interest  on  notes  upon  which  partial  payments  have 
been  made. 

1st.  By  the   United  States  Court  Rule. — As  the  payments  must 

exceed  the  interest  in  order  to  discharge  the  principal,  this  rule 

requires  that  we  find  the  amount  of  p,  for  time  t,  at  r  per  cent. 

rt  i        rt  \ 

This  is  done  by  multiplying  by  1  +  Jqq,  and  gives  Py  +  TF^y 

From  this  subtracting    the  payment    a?,   the    new    principal    is 

p  1 1 4-  itttz  I — «.  Again  finding  the  amount  of  this  for  another  period 

of  time,  t,  and  subtracting  the  second  payment 

p(1+m)*-{1+m)—- 

In  like  manner,  after  the  third  payment  there  remains 

*  (* + mhi1 + mf-i1 + m)~x- 

After  the  4th  payment,  the  remainder  is 

Finally,  after  the  nth  payment,  we  have 
L      rt  \»      /,       rt  X"-1       /4      rt  \n~2 

x(l+mf-i1+m)-x:=<i- 
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Whence 


r(,+w)' 


"»♦('♦«)♦(■♦«)■♦(■♦#--- (,+£r 

This  denominator  being  the  sum  of  a  geometrical  progression  whose 

first  term  is  1,  ratio  (1  +  ^),  aQd  number  of  terms  /i,  its 
/\      rt  \*    .  prti.      rt  \n 

(^ioo)-1    „         m(1+m) 


sum  is 


^  .    Hence  x  =  t 

rt  I        rt  \n 

100  \  +f00/  " 


2nd.  By  the  Vermont  Rule. — The  amount  of  the  principal  for  the 
whole  time  is  p  1 1 4-  ^ ). 

The  amount  of  the  1st  payment  is x\  l  +  _ —(«— l)  J, 

"        "2nd        "  a.^l+_l(n_2)  I 

"        "      3rd        «  *[i  +  _^(/l_3)} 

Etc.,  etc.,  -  - etc. 

<(  it  --------- 

The  »th  payment  (with  no  interest)  is -.  x. 

The  sum  of  the  amounts  of  these  payments  is 

m+^*[(*-1) +  (*-*) +  (»-«) 1]. 

The  series  in  the  brackets  being  an   arithmetical  progression 
whose  first  term  is  (w— 1),  common  difference  —1,  last  term  1,  and 

number  of  terms  {n— 1),  its  sum  is  I  — —  \  n.    Hence  the  sum  of  tile 

r      —  (  —in 
A   .            rt      /n-l\                      100l?l      ;        „      L      , 
payments  is  nx+  —  x  I  ■-—  \  n,  or  x  \n  + .    But  by  the 

condition  this  sum  equals  the  amount  of  the  principal;   conse- 
quently 

nrt 


x 


[~       105(n-lr|         (,nrt\         . 

Ln+— a~ J=H1+ioo)'aDd 


ap(] 


nrt\ 
x  = 


8»  +  j0o(»-l) 
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Scholium.— If  the  payments  are  made  annually,  t  =  1.  And  let- 
ting  r'  =  ^-r ,  i.  e.,  letting  the  rate  per  cent,  be  expressed  decimal- 
ly, the  formulas  become 

By  the  U.  8.  Rule         x  =  £^±^!; 

By  Uie  Vermont  Bale    x  —  -^-^ — , — 4r  • 

*  2/1  +  7^(71—1) 

44.  What  must  be  the  annual  payment  in  order  to  dis- 
charge a  note  of  $5,000,  bearing  interest  at  10$  per  annum, 
in  5  equal  payments  ? 

Arts.,  By  the  U.  S.  Rule,  $1,318.99  within  a  half  cent. 
By  the  Vermont  Rule,  $1,250. 

Query. — What  occasions  the  great  disparity  between  the  pay- 
ments required  by  the  different  rules  ? 

45.  What  annual  payment  is  required  to  discharge  a  note 
of  $300,  bearing  interest  at  7  per  cent,  per  annum,  in  4  equal 
payments  ? 

46.  The  sum  of  $200  is  to  be  applied  in  part  towards  the 
payment  of  a  debt  of  $300,  and  in  part  to  paying  the  inter- 
est, at  6%  in  advance,  for  12  months,  on  the  remainder  of 
tjie  debt.  What  is  the  amount  of  the  payment  that  can  be 
made  on  the  debt  ? 

Suggestion. — Let  *  represent  the  payment;  then  (300— x)  xTJff 
is  the  interest  on  the  remainder  of  the  debt ;  and  we  have  therefore 
the  equation,  a?+(300— x)  x^  =  200. 

Ans.,  $193.62. 

47.  A  is  indebted  to  B  $1,000,  and  is  able  to  raise  but  $600. 
With  this  sum  A  proposes  to  pay  a  part  of  the  debt,  and  the 
interest,  at  8%  in  advance,  on  his  note  at  2  years  for  the 
remainder.     For  what  sum  should  the  note  be  drawn  ? 

Ans.,  $476.19. 


JBffi 


^ 


MeJSK 
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[Note. — For  definitions,  see  Practical  Arithmetic] 

f>i.  Principle.— 1>&  Simple  Partnership,  i.  e.,  when 
all  the  capital  is  employed  the  same  length  of  time, 
the  fundamental  principle  is  that  the  shares  of  the 
gains  shall  bear  the  same  ratio  as  the  shares  of  the 
stock. 

EXAMPLES. 

Ex.  1.  A  and  B  enter  into  partnership.  A  puts  in  $1,200 
and  B  $1,800.  They  gain  $900.  What  is  each  one's  share 
of  the  gain  ? 

Solution. — Let  x  and  xt  be  their  respective  shares  of  the  gain. 
Then  x+xx  =  900 

and  x :  xx  : :  1200 :  1800  : :  2 :  3. 

Whence  a?  +  #,  :  x  : :  5 :  2 
or  900:  a::  5:2 

.  \     x  =  360,  and  xx  —  540. 

2.  A,  B,  and  C  enter  into  partnership.  A  puts  in  $340, 
B  $460,  and  C  $500.  They  gain  $390.  What  is  the  gain 
of  each?  Ans.9  A's  $102,  B's  $138,  and  C's  $150 

Operation.  x+xx+x2  =  390.  x :  xt  :  x2  : :  840 :  460 :  500,  or 
x+xx+x2:  x\:  1300:340,  or  390  :  x  : :  130  :  34,  or  3:  a?::  1:34. 
.-.  cc  =  102.  x+xx  +x2  :xx\\  1300:460,  or  390  :  xx  : :  130  :  46. 
or  3 :  xt  : :  1 :  46.  .  \  xx  =  138.  x+xt  +a?g  :  x2  : :  1300  :  500,  or 
390 :  x%  : :  180 :  50,  or  3 :  x2  ; :  1 :  50.     .  •.  x2  =  150. 

3.  Any  number  of  persons  as  A,  B,  C,  D,  etc.,  unite  in  a 
partnership,  putting  in  respectively  a,  b>  c,  d,  etc.,  dollars 
each.     The  gain  or  loss  is  s.     What  portion  falls  to  each  ? 
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Solution. — Let  xa,  xb,  xe,  xdl  etc.,  he  the  respective  shares  of  the 
gain  or  loss.    Then  xa+xb+xe+xd  +  ,  etc.  =  *, 

and    xa : xb :  x'c :x.j± etc.  ::  a:b:c:d  -  -  -  etc. 

Whence  xa+xb+xc  +  xd  +  ete.  :xa  ::  a  +  6  +  c+tf+etc.  :a 
or       s:  xa  ::  a  +  b+c  +  d  +  t  etc.  :a. 

a* 
a     a+6+c+d+,  etc. 

In  like  manner        xh  =  — -=- j — , 

a  +  o  +  e-i-a+,  etc. 

ca 

xe  —     -= 


a+&4-c+<Z+,  etc. ' 

ds 

xd  =  — — . 

a+o+c+«  +  ,  etc. 

Scholiurr:. — This  is  the  common  rule  for  Simple  Partnership,  viz. : 
Multiply  the  gain  or  loss  by  each  partner's  stock  and  divide  the 
products  by  the  whole  stock. 

[Note. — In  such  examples  the  solution  is  so  simple  that  the 
equation  scarcely  renders  any  assistance.  In  the  following  its 
advantages  will  appear.] 

4.  Two  men  commenced  trade  together.  The  first  put  in 
$40  more  than  the  second  ;  and  the  stock  of  the  first  was  to 
that  of  the  second  as  5  to  4.     What  was  the  stock  of  each  ? 

Arts.,  $200,  and  $160. 

Operation. — Let  x  =  what  the  first  put  in.  Then  a?— 40  =  what 
the  second  put  in.  And  we  have  x :  x— 40  : :  5 : 4,  or  x :  40  : :  5  :  1. 
.-.  x  =  200. 

5.  Three  men  trading  in  company  gained  $780,  which  was 
to  be  divided  in  proportion  to  their  stock.  A's  stock  was 
to  B's  as  2  to  3,  and  A's  to  C's  as  2  to  5.  What  part  of  the 
gain  should  each  have  received  ? 

Ans.,  A,  $156  ;  B,  $234  ;  ft  $390. 

6.  Three  men  trading  in  company,  put  in  money  in  the 

following  proportion  :  the  first,  3  dollars  as  often  as  the 

second  7,  and  the  third  5.     They  gain  $960;     What  is  each 

man's  share  of  the  gain  ? 

Ans.,   $192;  $448;  $320. 
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7.  A,  B,  and  C  found  a  purse  of  money  ;  and  it  was  mu- 
tually agreed  that  A  should  receive  $15  less  than  one  half, 
that  B  should  have  $13  more  than  one  quarter,  and  that  C 
should  have  the  remainder,  which  was  $27.  How  many 
dollars  did  the  purse  contain  ?  A?is.,  $100. 


92.  Principle. — In  Compound  Partnership,  i.  e.. 
partnership  in  which  the  several  partners'  shares  oj 
the  capital  are  in  for  different  lengths  of  time,  the 
gain  or  loss  is  divided  in  the  ratio  of  the  products  of 
the  several  amounts  of  stock  into  the  time  which  they 
respectively  remained  in  the  business.  This  is  assum- 
ing that  the  use  of  $a  for  time  t  in  business  is  equal  to 
$at  for  time  1. 

8.  A  and  B  enter  into  partnership.  A  furnishes  $240  for 
8  months,  and  B  $560  for  5  months.  They  lose  $118.  How 
much  does  each  man  lose?  Ans.,  A  48,  and  B  $70. 

Solution. — Let  xa  =  A's  share  of  the  loss,  and  xb ,  B's.  Then 
*.  +  a?&  =  118,  and  xa:xb ::  8  x  240:  5  x  560  : :  24:35.  Whence 
xa+xb:xa  ::  59:24,or  118:<ca  ::  59:24,  or  2:<c0  ::  2:48.  .*.  xa  =  48, 
and  xb  =  118-48  =  70. 

9.  A,  B,  and  C  entered  into  partnership.  A  put  in  $100 
for  4  months,  B  $300  for  2  months,  and  C  $500  for  3  months. 
They  gained  $250.     How  much  was  each  man's  gain  ? 

Operation.    xa+xb+xe  =  250,  and 
xa:xb:xe  ::  4x100:2x300:  3x500  ::  4:6:15.     Whence 
250  :xa  : :  25  : 4,    or  10  :  xa  : :  1  : 4.     .*.  xa  =  40. 
250:ajA  ::25:6,    or  10:«A  : :  1 :  6.    ,\  Xi  =  60. 
250  :xc  : :  25  :  15,  or  10  :  xe  : :  1 :  15.  .*.  xe  =  150. 

10.  A,-  B,  and  C  hire  a  pasture  for  $180.  A  puts  in  8 
cows  for  10  weeks,  B  20  for  5  weeks,  and  C  30  for  0  weeks. 
How  much  ought  each  to  pay  ? 

Ans.,  A  *32,  B  $40,  and  C  $108. 
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11.  To  gather  a  field  of  wheat,  A  famished  8  laborers  for 
5  days,  B  12  for  3  days,  and  C  6  for  4  days.  For  the  whole 
work  A,  B,  and  C  received  $45.50.  How  much  should  each 
have  received?    Ans.,  A  $18.20,  B  $16.38,  and  C  $10.92. 

12.  Any  number  of  persons,  as  A,  B,  C,  D,  etc.,  unite  in 
partnership,  A  putting  in  $«  for  time  ta ;  B,  $b  for  time  tb : 
C,  $c  for  time  te ;  D,  $^  for  time  td^  etc.  The  gain  or  loss 
is  s.     How  is  it  to  be  shared  by  the  partners  ? 

Solution. — Letting  xa,  x^  xe,  zd,  etc.,  represent  the  respective  shares 
of  the  gain  or  loss,  we  have 

%a+%b+Vc+%d+,  etc.,  =  *,  and 
xa:xb:xc:xd etc.,  : :  ata: Ub:ctc:dtd etc.    Whence 


8 :  xa  : :  ata + btb  4-  ctc +dtd-~  etc., :  ata. 

s:xb ::  ata  +  btb+cte  +  dtd--ete. \Ub. 
And  in  like  manner  for  the  others. 


at 


xa  = 


*b  = 


ata + Ub + cte  +  dtd~-  etc. 

bh 

ata  +  btb +  de  +  dtd--  etc. 


*. 


*. 


Scholium. — This  is  the  common  rule  for  Compound  Partnership, 
viz. :  Take  the  product  of  each  partner's  share  of  the  stock  into  its 
time  in  trade.  For  any  partner's  share  of  the  gain  or  los3  multiply 
the  whole  gain  or  loss  by  the  product  of  his  stock  into  its  time,  and 
divide  by  the  sum  of  the  several  shares  of  the  stock  into  their 
respective  times. 


Ex.  1.  A  farmer  mixes  together  10  bushels  of  oats,  at  40 
cents  a  bushel,  15  bushels  of  com  at  50  cents  a  bushel,  and 
25  bushels  of  rye  at  70  cents  a  bushel  ?  What  is  the  value 
of  a  bushel  of  the  mixture  ?  Ans.,  58  cents. 
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Solution. — Let  x  be  the  value  of  a  bushel  of  the  mixture  of  which 
there  are  10  +  15  +  25  —  50  bushels.  Hence  50a;  represents  the  value 
of  the  whole  mixture,  and  50x  =  10  x  40  + 15  x  50  f  25  x  70  =  2900. 
.-.  x  =  58. 

2.  A  grocer  mixes  120  pounds  of  sugar  at  5  cents  a 
pound,  150  pounds  at  6  cents,  and  130  pounds  at  10  cents. 
What  is  the  value  of  a  pound  of  the  mixture  ?  Ans.,  $0.07. 

3.  A  liquor  dealer  mixes  8  gallons  of  alcohol  100^,  12 
gallons  80$,  25  gallons  60#,  40  gallons  40$,  and  60  gallons 
20$  strong.     What  is  the  strength  of  the  mixture  ? 

Ans.,  41f|$. 

4.  One  kind  of  wine  is  40  cents  a  quart,  and  another  24. 
How  much  of  each  must  be  taken  to  make  a  quart  worth 
28  cents  ? 

Statement,    x+y  =  1.    40#+24y  =  28. 


5.  Three  kinds  of  sugar  are  worth  respectively  6,  8,  and 
10  cents  a  pound.  How  much  must  be  taken  of  each  to 
make  a  mixture  worth  7  cents  a  pound  ? 

Solution. — Let  a?,  y,  and  z  be  the  amounts  of  each  required. 
x  pounds  at  6  cents  a  pound  arc  6ar;  y  at  8,  Sy ;  z  at  10,  10s.  The 
whole  amount  is  x  +  y  +  3,  and  the  whole  value  6#  +  Sy  +  10s.  Hence 
6a?+8y  +  102  =  7(%+y  +  z).  But  here  are  three  uuknown  quantities, 
and  the  example  gives  but  one  set  of  conditions.  The  problem  is 
therefore  indeterminate ;  that  is,  there  are  not  conditions  enough 
given  to^  the  values  of  the  unknown  quantities. 

Suppose  we  add  the  two  conditions:  To  make  a  mixture  of 
48  lbs. ;  and  that  twice  as  much  of  the  6  cent  sugar  shall  be  used 
as  of  both  the  others.  We  then  have  the  two  additional  equations 
x+y+z  =  48,  and  x  =  2(y  +  s).  These  equations,  together  with  the 
former,  6.c  +  8y+ 10«  =  7(a>+y  +  s)  readily  give  x  =.  32,  y  =  8,  and 
«  =  8. 

03*  Scholium.— The  last  example  is  a  case  in  Alligation  Alter- 
nate,  as  it  is  denominated  in  our  Arithmetics.  Such  examples,  as 
they  are  usually  stated,  are  simply  problems  in  which  there  ^ire 
more  unknown  quantities  than  eqin'io-s,  r.:i?l  arc  vc::ce  Lt^iL-rair 
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note.  The  Indeterminate  Analysis  can  not  be  treated  in  this  volume, 
but  a  few  further  illustrations  of  such  examples  will  be  given.  All  the 
various  methods  of  treating  Alligation  Alternate  usually  given  in  our 
Arithmetics  are  exceedingly  cumbrous  and  perplexing  to  the  pupil, 
and,  after  all,  fail  to  give  a  full  view  of  it.  The  propriety  of  puz- 
zling pupils  with  any  of  them  is  exceedingly  questionable.  They  are 
very  clumsy  and  incomplete  efforts  at  doing  a  thing  which  becomes 
very  simple  when  the  proper  principles  are  developed,  which  prin- 
ciples cannot  be  brought  forward  in  Common  Arithmetic. 

6.  How  much  of  each  sort  of  grain,  at  48,  50,  and  68  cents 
a  bushel,  must  be  mixed  together,  so  that  the  compound  will 
be  worth  GO  cents  a  bushel  ? 

Statement.  #,  ,y,  and  z  being  the  amounts  of  each  kind  respec- 
tively, we  have  48#  +  50y  +  68s  =  60(a? + y  +  2),  or  6x  +  5y  =  4s.  Now 
any  real,  positive  values  may  be  assigned  to  either  two  of  these 
unknown  quantities,  which  will  give  a  positive  value  for  the  other. 

Thus  if  «  =  4,  and  y  =  2,  6a  =  16—10,  or  x  =  1.  Verify  these 
results. 

Again,  if  z  =  5,  and  y  =  1,  6a?  =  20—5,  or  x  =  2J.  Verify  these 
results. 

Again,  if  z  =  6,  and  y  =  3,  Qx  =  24—15,  or  x  =  1J.  Verify  these 
results. 

In  like  manner  an  unlimited  number  of  sets  of  answers  can  be 
obtained. 

If,  however,  we  try  z  =  2,  and  y  =  3,  we  have  x  =  —  1  J.  The 
negative  sign  in  this  case  shows  an  impossibility.  The  cause  of  this 
is  evident  when  we  notice  that  2  bushels,  at  68  cents,  and  3  at  50, 
make  5  bushels,  worth  286  cents,  or  57£  cents  per  bushel.  This 
mixture  cannot  be  made  worth  60  cents  per  bushel  by  putting  in 
grain  worth  only  48  cents. 

The  —  1£  of  the  48  cent  grain  indicated  by  this  result,  may  be 
understood  to  mean  that  we  are  to  take  out  of  the  5  bushels,  worth 
286  cents,  1|  bushel,  worth  48  cents  per  bushel.  This  leaves 
3f  bushels,  worth  230  cents,  or  just  60  cents  per  bushel. 

7.  A  merchant  has  two  kinds  of  wine.  The  first  kind  is 
worth  12  shillings  per  gallon,  and  the  second  is  worth  7 
shillings  per  gallon.  How  many  gallons  of  each  kind  must 
he  use  in  order  to  form  a  mixture  worth  9  shillings  per 
gallon  ? 
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Am.,  Letting  x  and  y  represent  the  quantities  respec- 
tively, he  may  take  any  quantity  he  pleases  of  either,  so  that 
he  takes  such  an  amount  of  the  other  as  to  preserve  the 
relation  3x  =  2y.  That  is,  he  must  take  1 J  times  as  much 
of  the  latter  as  of  the  former.  If  he  takes  2  of  the  former, 
he  must  take  3  of  the  latter.  If  he  takes  6  of  the  former, 
he  must  take  9  of  the  latter,  etc. 

8.  How  much  corn  at  48  cents,  barley  at  36  cents,  and 
oats  at  24  cents  per  bushel,  must  be  taken  to  make  a  com- 
pound worth  30  cents  per  bushel  ? 

Suggestion. — Show  that  he  can  take  any  amount  he  pleases  of 
either  one,  if  he  takes  proper  amounts  of  the  other  two  respectively. 
Show  what  he  may  take  of  the  second  and  third  kinds  if  he  take 
1  bushel  of  the  first.  Is  there  any  limit  to  the  number  of  ways  he  can 
make  up  the  mixture  when  he  takes  1  bushel  of  the  first  kind  ?  Can 
he  take  3  bushels  of  the  first  kind  and  2  of  the  second  ?  What  value 
would  this  give  to  z  (representing  the  amount  of  the  third  kind)  ? 

9.  A  merchant  wishes  to  mix  32  pounds  of  tea  at  36  cents 
per  pound,  with  some  at  48  cents,  and  some  at  72  cents. 
How  many  pounds  of  each  kind  must  he  take  to  form  a 
mixture  worth  56  cents  per  pound  ? 

Suggestion. — The  relation  is  2y— x  =  80.  Any  value  for  either 
x  or  y  may  be  taken  which  gives  a  positive  value  for  the  other;  and 
any  positive  value  of  a?  will  give  in  this  case  a  positive  value  for  the 
y,  for2y  =  80+s.  If  a;  =  4,  y  =  42.  If  x  =  10,  y  =  45.  If  8=1, 
y  =  40 J,  etc. 

If  we  add  to  this  example  the  condition  that  the  whole  amount 
of  the  mixture  shall  be  102  pounds,  the  problem  becomes  deter- 
minate; as  there  are  then  two  equations  with  two  unknown  quanti- 
ties. The  equations,  when  reduced,  are  2y— x  =  80,  and  y  -\-x  =  70. 
Whence  x  =  20,  and  y  =  50. 

10.  A  man  bought  horses  at  $50  each,  oxen  at  $40,  cows 

at  $25,  calves  at  $10,  so  that  the  average  price  per  head  was 

$30.    How  many  were  bought  of  each? 

Suggestions. — The  conditions  to  be  met  are  4a?  +  2y=«+ 4ta,  nega- 
tive and  fractional  values  being  excluded  by  the  nature  of  the  prob* 
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lem.  Can  the  conditions  be  met  by  taking  3  cows  and  5  calves! 
Why  ?  Call  they  by  taking  2  cows  and  5  calves  ?  How  ?  Can  they 
by  taking  4  horses  and  6  cows  ?   How  ? 

11.  A  bought  240*barrels  of  molasses  for  $4,320  ;  worth, 
respectively,  $10,  $14,  $20,  and  $22 ;  how  many  barrels  of 
each  did  he  buy  ?  Ans.,  40,  20,  160,  and  20. 

Suggestion. — The  conditions  are  x+y+z+w  =  240,  and  4x +%y 
=  z  +  2w.  Here  are  two  equations  with  four  unknown  quantities, 
hence  any  other  two  conditions  may  be  imposed  which  do  not 
conflict  with  the  nature  of  the  example.  Can  x  =  60  and  y  =  20  ? 
Yes.  This  reduces  the  equations  to  z  +  w  =  160,  and  z+2w  =  280 ; 
from  which  w  =120,  and  z  =  40.  Can  the  condition  that  half 
the  quantity  shall  be  of  the  first  two  kinds  be  met?  No.  This 
gives  s+t0  =  12O,  which  subtracted  from  z  +  2to  =  4x  +  2y,  makes 
w  =  2(2#  +  y)  — 120.  But  since  x+y  =  120,  2(2x+y)— 120  >  120. 
.  *.  w  >  120,  which  would  make  z  negative. 

12.  I  have  two  kinds  of  molasses  which  cost  me  20  and  30 
cents  per  gallon  ;  I  wish  to  fill  a  hogshead,  that  will  hold 
80  gallons,  with  these  two  kinds.  How  much  of  each  kind 
must  be  taken,  that  I  may  sell  a  gallon  of  the  mixture  at  25 
cents  per  gallon  and  make  10  per  cent,  on  my  purchase? 

Ans.,  58-^  of  20  cents,  and  21^  of  30  cents. 

13.  A  lumber  merchant  has  several  qualities  of  boards  ; 
and  it  is  required  to  ascertain  how  many,  at  $10  and  $15  per 
thousand  feet,  each,  shall  be  sold  on  an  order  for  60  thousand 
feet,  that  the  price  for  both  qualities  shall  be  $1 2  per  thousand 
feet.    Ans.,  36  thousand  at  $10,  and  24  thousand  at  $15. 

14.  How  many  ounces  of  gold  23  carats  fine,  and  how 
many  20  carats  fine,  must  be  compounded  with  8  ounces  18 
carats  fine,  that  the  alloy  of  the  three  different  qualities  may 
be  22  carats  fine  ?  Am.,  48  oz.  of  the  1st,  and  8  oz.  of  the  2d. 

[Note. — These  applications  might  be  extended  to  much  greater 
length,  did  space  permit.  The  equation  renders  important  aid  in 
many  problems  in  Compound  Interest,  but  their  discussion  usually 
requires  a  knowledge  of  Quadratics,  and  some  of  them  of  Loga- 
rithms.    They  must,  therefore,  be  reserved  for  the  future.] 
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^Section  i. 

PURE    QUADRATICS. 

94.  A  Quadratic  Equation  is  an  Equation  of  the  sec- 
ond degree  (6,  8). 

.95.  Quadratic  Equations  are  distinguished  as  Pure 
(called  also  Incomplete),  and  Affected  (called  also  Complete.) 

96.  A  Pure  Quadratic  Equation  is  an  equation  which 
contains  no  power  of  the  unknown  quantity  but  the  second  ; 
as  a&  +  b  =  cd,  x*—3b  =  102. 

97.  An  Affected  Quadratic  Equation  is  an  equation 
which  contains  terms  of  the  second  degree  and  also  of  the 
first,  with  respect  to  the  unknown  quantity  or  quantities; 
as  a2— 4#  =  12,  hxy—x — y2  =  16a,  mxy+y  =  b. 

98.  A  Root  of  an  equation  is  a  quantity  which  sub- 
stituted for  the  unknown  quantity  satisfies  the  equation. 

Note  the  difference  between  this  use  of  the  word  root,  and  its 
former  use  as  defined  in  Art.  39.  Here  we  speak  of  u  the  root  of 
an  equation,"  meaning  the  value  of  the  unknown  quantity;  in  the 
former  sense  we  speak  of  "  the  root  of  a  number,"  meaning  one  of 
its  equal  factors. 

99.  Prob.— To  solve  a  Pure  Quadratic  Equation. 

Rule. — /.  Transpose  all  the  terms  containing  the 
unknown  quantity  into  the  first  member,  and  unite 
them  into  one,  clearing  of  fractions  if  necessary. 
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77.  Transpose  the  known,  terms  into  the  second 
member. 

III.  Divide  by  the  coefficient  of  the  unknown  quan- 
tity, and  extract  the  square  root  of  each  member. 

Demonstration.— According  to  the  definition  of  a  Pure  Quadratic, 
all  the  terms  containing  the  unknown  quantity  contain  its  square. 
Hence  they  can  be  transposed  and  united  into  one  by  adding  with 
reference  to  the  square  of  the  unknown  quantity  (10;.  Extracting 
the  square  root  of  the  first  member  gives  the  first  power  of  the 
unknown  quantity,  i.  e.,  the  quantity  itself.  And  taking  the  square 
root  of  each  member  does  not  destroy  the  equation,  since  like  roots 
of  equal  quantities  are  equal. 

1 00.  Cor.  1. — Every  Pure  Quadratic  Equation  has  two 

roots  numerically  equal  but  with  opposite  signs. 

This  is  apparent  since  every  such  equation,  as  the  process  of 
solution  shows,  can  be  reduced  to  the  form  x'2  =  a  (a  representing 
any  quantity  whatever).  Whence,  extracting  the  root,  we  have 
x  =  ±  \/a ;  as  the  square  root  of  a  quantity  is  both  +  and  —  (203). 

Scholium. — The  question  naturally  arises.  Why  not  put  the  ambigu- 
ous sign  (the  ±)  before  the  x,  as  well  as  before  the  second  member? 
It  is  proper  to  ;  but  there  is  no  advantage  gajned  by  it.     Thus,  if 

we  write  ±x  =  ±y^,  we  have   +x  =  -\/tf,  or  —  x  =  ±\/a.     But 

the  former  is  x  =  ±\A*»  am* tne  totter  becomes  so  by  changing  the 
signs  of  both  members.     So  that  all  we  learn  in  either  case,  is  that 

x  =  +  \/«,  and  x  =  —  ya. 

101.  Cor.  2. — Hie  roots  of 'a  Pure  Quadratic  Equation 
may  both  be  imaginary,  and  both  will  be  \f  one  is.  For  if 
after  having  transposed  and  reduced  to  the  form  x2=a,  the 
second  member  is  negative,  as  x*=i—a,  extracting  the  square 
root  gives  x=  -f  \/ — a,  and  x=  —  V— a,  both  imaginary. 

EXAMPLES. 

Ex.  1.  Given  3.^—10— z2=12  +  4z2-54  to  find  the  value  of  x 

Model  Solution. 
Operation.     3a>a— 10-3a  =  12  +  4a;a-54, 
(2)  —2^  =  -32, 

(8)  a?  =  16,        x  =  ±4. 
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Explanation. — Transposing  and  uniting  terms,  I  have  —  2xa= —  32. 
Dividing  each  member  by  —2,  I  have  x*  =  16.  Extracting  the 
square  root  of  each  member,  I  find  x  =  ±4  (read,  a  x  equals  plus 
and  minus#4  "). 

Verification. — Substituting  +4  for  cc,  the  equation  becomes  48 
—10-16  =  12  +  64—54,  or  22  =  22.  Substituting  —4  gives  just 
the  same  since  —4  squared,  (— 4)9,  is  the  same  as  +4  squared. 

x2 
2.  Given  x*+l  =  j  +4,  to  find  x.        Boots,  x  =  ±2. 

j.  Given  4^  =  ^,  to  finds. 

10  o 

Boots,  x  =  ±3. 

5  5  8 

4.  Given  — (-  - =  - ,  to  find  the  values  of  x. 

4:  +  X  4:  —  X  3 

Boots,  x  =  ±1. 

5.  Given  ofi—ai  =  d,  to  find  the  values  of  x. 

Roots,  x=  ±Vd+ab. 

6.  Given  -  """"S  +  To"  =  ^"""^"^"sT '  to  ^n(*  ^ie  va*ues 
of  a\  Boots,  x=  ±3. 


7.  Given  13—^3^+16  =  5,  to  find  the  values  of  x. 

Roots,  x  =  ±4. 

8.  Given  a?+  v^+fl  =     , ,  to  find  the  values  of  x. 

Vx*+a 

Boots,  x  =  ±-$V3a. 

9.  Given  ——=.  =  x+V^+5.         Roots,  x  =  ±2. 

Vx*+5 

10.  Given  Vs +  «*==-—-_=.  Roots,  x=V%a(a  +  b)  +  P. 
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11.  Given =  ax.  Roots,  x  =  ± 


a      x  Vl—a* 

12.  Given z= 

x  xx 

Roots,  x  =  ±(\/m— V»). 

13.  Given  -- -+l  =  -,-!  +  -,. 

14.  Given  12— a? :  £a?  : :  100 :  25.        Jfoofo,  a;  =  ±  2. 

Operation.     12—3* :  fe" : :  100 :  25 

12— &*:«■  ::  50:25  ::  2:1 
12 :  x*  : :  3  :  1 
4:a*  ::  1:  1     .\  x  =  ±2. 

[Note. — Use  the  principles  of  proportion  in  solving  these.] 

15.  Given  f&»+ J«»— 3  :  ^—^  +  3  : :  9  : 3. 

Roots,  x  =  ±  4^/2. 

16.  Given  ±(z2— 5)2 :  a3— 5  : :  2 : 1.       iZoote,  a;  =  ±3. 

Operation.    1(^-5)' :  **-5  ' :  2  : 1 

a>a— 5  :  1  : :  4  : 1 
«a— 5  :  5  : :  4  : 5 

«3 : 5  : :  9  : 5    /.  a>  =  ±3. 

17.  Given  £(11  +x*) :  |(4^2— 2)  : :  5  : 2. 

Roots,  x  =  ±2. 

18.  Given  a;2+4 :  a*— 11  : :  100 :  40.  _ 

Roots,  x  =  ±  V%1. 

10    r<-        a^+ff  +  8       0       x*  +  x— 8       D    ,  ,  0 

19.  Given  — = — :—  =  2 — - — .    Roots,  x  =  ±2. 

#8  +  4  08— 4 

20.  Given  ^  +  ^=-f  =  ^.  JZ^ofe,  x  =  ±8. 

#— 4       x  +  4:        3 

21.  Given  (z  +  2)2  =  4a*+  5.  ifoote,  a;  =  ±1. 

22.  Given  £(za— 12)  =  ±a*— 1.  iZoote,  a;  =  ±6. 

x  +  7         x 7  7 

23.  Given  -r — r— ^  =  -= — — 

a£— 7a;       a;2+7a:       a?— 73 

iJwfa,  a;  =  ±9. 
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24.  Given  x+  y  &—  V%— ±x  =  1.       Roots,  x  =  ±f 


25.  Given  Va+x  =  ^x+Vtf+t**.  

Boots,  x=  ±Va?— V. 


26.  Given  Vl  +  a*  +  Vi+z8+<v/l-s3  =  Vl-z2. 
Verify.  JSoote,  #  =  ±$V~^6. 

27.  Given  ^J*+^*  =  Va*+^. 

itoofc,  a:  =  ±JLV2(S*-a4). 

28.  Given  6-^0*+^  =      * 


^oo^,  x  =  ±^-t\/3— -• 

a — o  V         a 


29.  Given     .         =  b.         Roots,  x  =  ±  .,     , « 


30.  Given  V«?g±*^  =  3-  j^,  «  =  ±2. 

^/3^+4-2 

31.  Given     /     f — =  i.  Roots,  x  =  ±lv 5. 

V^+i  +  Vz2— l 

32.  Given + — =  =  x. 

x+VZ—tf      x-yil-x* 


33.  Given 


Roots,  x  =  ±  \/3. 


a— Va8— &      a+Va*-x*      & 

Roots,  x  =  ±$aV3. 

34.  Given  — —  =  -•       Roots,  x  =  ±-^-~- 

\/a2+x*—x      o  2Vbc 
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Solution.— Solving  i  =  ^~  for  p,  I  have 
100*     •lOO  x  76.095       100  x  76.095 


342. 


¥        tr  6x3.7^  22.25 

31.  What  principal  will  in  4  yr.  9  mo.  18  da.,  at  9%  per 
annum,  give  $65,016  interest?  Ans.,  $150.50. 

32.  What  principal  will  in  8  yr.  8  mo.  12  da.,  at  5%  per 
annum,  give  $147.9435  interest?  Ans.,  $340.10. 


33.  How  long  will  it  take  for  $200,  at  simple  interest,  at 
6% per  annum,  to  amount  to  $500  ?  Ans.,  25  years. 

Solution. — I  have  under  consideration  p,  r,  a,  and  £,  the  latter  of 
which  is  the  unknown  quantity.    The  relation  between  these  if 

a  =  p  — TTTrT- .     Solving  this  for  t,  I  find 

_  lOO(a-p)  _  100(500-200)  __  300  _  2g 
~~        pr        ""         6x200        —  12  ~~ 

34.  How  long  will  it  take  $1,  at  simple  interest,  at  10$ 
per  annum,  to  amount  to  $100  ? 

35.  How  long  will  it  take  $75,  at  interest  at  b%  per  an- 
num,  to  amount  to  $100  ? 

89.  Cor. — To  find  the  time  required  for  a  principal  to 
double,  triple,  or  become  n  times  itself  at  any  rate  of  simple  inter- 
est, we  have  a  =  2p,  3p,  or  np.  Hence  the  last  formula  becomes 

t  =r ^-i — ±-^  = for  the  time  required  to  double.     To 

pr  r   J  * 

triple  we  have  t  = ;    to  quadruple,  t  = /    to 

become  n  times  itself  t  = * '  • 

Scholium. — It  appears  that  the  time  in  such  a  case  is  independ- 
ent of  the  principal,  as  might  have  been  anticipated. 

36.  How  long  will  it  take  $100  to  become  $500  at  8% 
per  annum?  Ans.,  50  years. 
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37.  How  long  does  it  take  a  principal  to  double  at  6%  per 
annum  ;  at  7%  \  at  b%  ? 

38.  Sold  property  amounting  to  $3,000,  on  a  credit  of  12 
mo.  without  interest.  Money  being  worth  8%  per  annum, 
what  sum  in  hand  is  equivalent  to  the  $3,000  under  the 
contract?    Verify  it.  A  ns.,  $2,777.77  +  . 

Solution. — I  am  to  find  a  sum  which  put  at  interest  for  1  yr.  at 
8%  will  amount  to  $3,000.    I  therefore  have  given  a,  r,  and  t  to 

find  p.    The  relation  of  these  is  given  in  the  formula  a  =p 

.  ...  100a         r     ...  x  300000       _„_ nn  t 

from  which  p  =  — - — —  =  (in  this  case)  — t^—  =  2777.77  + . 

100  +  tr  '     108 


100 


39.  A  debt  of  $500  will  be  due  in  3  yrs.  without  interest. 
What  is  its  present  worth  if  money  commands  %%  per  annum  f 

Ans.,  $423.73. 

40.  What  discount  should  be  allowed  for  the  present  pay- 
ment of  a  note  of  $400,  due  3  yrs.  5  mo.  hence,  the  note  not 
bearing  interest,  though  money  is  worth  G#  per  annum? 

Ans.,  $68.05. 

41.  A  man  buys  a  piece  of  property  to-day  for  $5,000, 
giving  his  note  with  security  at  12$  per  annum,  payable 
2  yrs.  9  mo.  hence.  What  is  the  present  worth  of  this  note 
if  money  brings  in  market  6%  per  annum  f    * 

Ans.,  $5,708.13—. 

Operation,    a  =  p  ^^  =  50(100  + 12  xff)= 50  x  138=6650. 
100a         665000       R„AQ  ,  K 

^  =  im^  =  lisy  = 5ml5- 

42.  A  merchant  buys  $2,000  worth  of  goods  on  90  days 
time,  at  2%  a  month.  He  could  have  borrowed  money  at 
\\%  a  month.  How  many  more  goods  could  he  have  bought 
for  the  same  money  if  he  had  borrowed  ? 

Ans.,  $28.71  worth. 
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43.  July  20th,  1869, 1  hold  a  note  for  $500  dated  April 
6th,  1867,  due  Jan.  1st,  1872,,  and  bearing  interest  at  7% 
per  annum.  What  is  the  present  worth  of  this  note,  money 
being  worth  10$  per  annum  ?  Ans.,  $534.86  +  . 


00.  Prob. — Td  find  what  each  payment  must  be  in  order 
to  discharge  a  given  principal  and  interest  in  a  given  num- 
ber of  equal  payments  at  equal  intervals  of  time. 

Solution. — Let  p  represent  the  principal,  r  the  rate  percent., 
t  one  of  the  equal  intervals  of  time,  n  the  number  of  payments,  (i.  e., 
nt  is  the  whole  time),  and  x  one  of  the  payments. 

There  will  be  as  many  solutions  as  there  are  different  methods  of 
computing  interest  on  notes  upon  which  partial  payments  have 
been  made. 

1st.  By  the   United  States  Court  Rule. — As  the  payments  must 

exceed  the  interest  in  order  to  discharge  the  principal,  this  rule 

requires  that  we  find  the  amount  of  jp,  for  time  t,  at  r  per  cent. 

rt  i        rt  \ 

This  is  done  by  multiplying  by  ^  +  Jqq >  aQd  gives  Pyl+TZR)- 

From  this  subtracting  the  payment  a,  the  new  principal  is 
p  1 1 4-  irjrz  I  —x.  Again  finding  the  amount  of  this  for  another  period 
of  time,  ty  and  subtracting  the  second  payment 

*(1+S>M1+Si)-* 

In  like  manner,  after  the  third  payment  there  remains 

*  (l + mhi1 + mhi1 + m)  ~x- 

After  the  4th  payment,  the  remainder  is 

*(i+^Mi+S»Mi+^)M1+5j)-* 

Finally,  after  the  7ith  payment,  we  have 
I*      rt\*      L      rt  X"-1       (4      rt  \n~2 

(i+£iMi+5»)— -a 


X 
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Whence 


p(,+»)" 


~H^)+K¥+(i+i*)'--(i+«r 

This  denominator  being  the  sum  of  a  geometrical  progression  whose 

first  term  is  1,  ratio  (l^-j^))  aQd  number  of  terms  n,  its 
/        rt  \n    .  prt/.  t   rt  \n 


sum  is 


rt 


Hence  x  = 


\  ^100/ 


100 
2nd.  By  the  Vermont  Rule. — The  amount  of  the  principal  for  the 

whole  time  is  p  |1  +  ^1. 

The  amount  of  the  1st  payment  is x\  l  +  ^fa  —  !)!• 

14        "      2nd        "  a.j\  +  _l(w_2)  I 

"        "      3rd        «  s[i  +  _^(/l_3)} 

Etc.,  etc.,  -  - etc. 

The  »th  payment  (with  no  interest)  is -.a*. 

The  sum  of  the  amounts  of  these  payments  is 

™+^x[{n-l)  +  (n-2)  +  (n-S) 1]. 

The  series  in  the  brackets  being  an   arithmetical  progression 
whose  first  term  is  (n— 1),  common  difference  —1,  last  term  1,  and 

number  of  terms  (71— 1),  its  sum  is  (—5-  )n*    Hence  the  sum  of  tfie 

nrt  (        1  x-i 

(n-1) 

-r .    But  by  the 

condition  this  sum  equals  the  amount  of  the  principal ;  conse- 
quently 

nrt 


x    .  rt      ln—\\ 

payments  is  waj+  — a? (-g-jw,  or  x[jn  + 


f.    io-o(n-1} 


r      Hh/"    1)_1         /,     nrt\ 

LM+^2— J=K1+ioo)'and 


ft       nrt,       .. 
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Scholium.— If  the  payments  are  made  annually,  t  =  1.     And  let- 

T 

ting  r'  =  — ,  /.  e.,  letting  the  rate  per  cent,  be  expressed  decimal- 
ly, the  formulas  become 

By  the  U.  S.  Rule         x  =  l^-^X) 

By  Hie  Vermont  Mule    x  =  —£-" — ■ — ^r . 

44.  What  must  be  the  annual  payment  in  order  to  dis- 
charge a  note  of  $5,000,  bearing  interest  at  10$  per  annum, 
in  5  equal  payments  ? 

Ans.,  By  the  U.  S.  Rule,  $1,318.99  within  a  half  cent. 
By  the  Vermont  Rule,  $1,250. 

Query. — What  occasions  the  great  disparity  between  the  pay- 
ments required  by  the  different  rules  ? 

45.  What  annual  payment  is  required  to  discharge  a  note 
of  $300,  bearing  interest  at  7  per  cent,  per  annum,  in  4  equal 
payments  ? 

46.  The  sum  of  $200  is  to  be  applied  in  part  towards  the 
payment  of  a  debt  of  $300,  and  in  part  to  paying  the  inter- 
est, at  6%  in  advance,  for  12  months,  on  the  remainder  of 
tjie  debt.  What  is  the  amount  of  the  payment  that  can  be 
made  on  the  debt  ? 

Suggestion. — Let  x  represent  the  payment;  then  (300— x)  x  1  Jff 
is  the  interest  on  the  remainder  of  the  debt ;  and  we  have  therefore 
the  equation,  a?+(300— x)  Xyfo  =  200. 

A?is.,  $193.62. 

47.  A  is  indebted  to  B  $1,000,  and  is  able  to  raise  but  $600. 
With  this  sum  A  proposes  to  pay  a  part  of  the  debt,  and  the 
interest,  at  8^  in  advance,  on  his  note  at  2  years  for  the 
remainder.     For  what  sum  should  the  note  be  drawn  ? 

Ans.,  $476.19. 


"fitesfe 


TION    IIL 


[Note. — For  definitions,  see  Practical  Arithmetic] 

i)l.  Principle. — In  Simple  Partnership,  i.  e.,  when 
all  the  capital  is  employed  the  same  length  of  time, 
the  fundamental  principle  is  that  the  shares  of  the 
gains  shall  bear  the  same  ratio  as  the  shares  of  the 
stock. 

EXAMPLES. 

Ex.  1.  A  and  B  enter  into  partnership.  A  puts  in  $1,200 
and  B  $1,800.  They  gain  $900.  What  is  each  one's  share 
of  the  gain  ? 

Solution. — Let  x  and  xx  be  their  respective  shares  of  the  gain. 
Then  x+xx  =  900 

and  x :  xx  : :  1200 :  1800  : :  2 :  3. 

Whence  x+xx  :  x  : :  5 :  2 
or  900 :  x  : :  5 :  2 

.  •.     x  =  360,  and  xx  =  540. 

2.  A,  B,  and  C  enter  into  partnership.  A  puts  in  $340, 
B  $460,  and  C  $500.  They  gain  $390.  What  is  the  gain 
of  each  ?  Ans.,  A's  $102,  B's  $138,  and  C's  $150 

Operation.  x+xx  +x2  =  390.  x :  xx  :  x8  : :  840  :  460 :  500,  or 
x+xt+x2\x::  1300:340,  or  390  :  x  : :  130 :  34,  or  3:  a::  1:34. 
.-.  a:  =102.  x+xl+x2:xl  ::  1300:460,  or  390  :  a?,  : :  130 :  46. 
or  3 :  xt  : :  1 :  46.  .  \  xx  —  138.  x+xx  +x2  :xs::  1300  :  500,  or 
390 :  x%  : :  180 :  50,  or  3 :  xs  : :  1 :  50.     .  \  xt  =  150. 

3.  Any  number  of  persons  as  A,  B,  C,  D,  etc.,  unite  in  a 
partnership,  putting  in  respectively  a,  b,  e,  d,  etc.,  dollars 
each.     The  gain  or  loss  is  s.     What  portion  falls  to  each  ? 
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Solution. — Let  xa ,  xb ,  xe ,  xd,  etc.,  he  the  respective  shares  of  the 
gain  or  loss.    Then  xa+xb+xe+xd  +  ,  etc.  =  *, 

and    xa : xb :  x ' :  xd 4- etc.  ::  a:b:c:  d -  -  -  etc. 

Whence  a^+ak+^  +  a^  +  etc.  :a?« ::  a  +  5  +  c+^+etc. :  a 
or       «:  <ca  ::  a+&+c  +  d-f,  etc.  :a. 
_  an 

a~a  +  6+c  +  d+,  etc. 

In  like  manner        «A  =  — =- j — , 

a  +  b  +  c-ta+ ,  etc. 

e      a  +  ft  +  c  +  d+,  etc. ' 

jr.  = • 

a+6+c+rf+,  etc. 

Scholiurr. — This  is  the  common  rule  for  Simple  Partnership,  viz. : 
Multiply  the  gain  or  loss  by  each  partner's  stock  and  divide  the 
products  by  the  whole  stock. 

[Note. — In  such  examples  the  solution  is  so  simple  that  the 
equation  scarcely  renders  any  assistance.  In  the  following  its 
advantages  will  appear.] 

4.  Two  men  commenced  trade  together.  The  first  put  in 
$40  more  than  the  second  ;  and  the  stock  of  the  first  was  to 
that  of  the  second  as  5  to  4.     What  was  the  stock  of  each  ? 

Ans.,  $200,  and  $160. 

Operation. — Let  x  =  what  the  first  put  in.  Then  a?— 40  =  what 
the  second  put  in.  And  we  have  x :  a?— 40  : :  5 :  4,  or  x :  40  : :  5  :  1. 
.-.  x  =  200. 

5.  Three  men  trading  in  company  gained  $780,  which  was 
to  be  divided  in  proportion  to  their  stock.  A's  stock  was 
to  B's  as  2  to  3,  and  A's  to  C's  as  2  to  5.  What  part  of  the 
gain  should  each  have  received  ? 

Ans.,  A,  $156  ;  B,  $234  ;  C,  $390. 

6.  Three  men  trading  in  company,  put  in  money  in  the 

following  proportion  :  the  first,  3  dollars  as  often  as  the 

second  7,  and  the  third  5.     They  gain  $960;     What  is  each 

man's  share  of  the  gain  ? 

Ans.,   $192;  $448;  $320. 
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7.  A,  B,  and  C  found  a  purse  of  money  ;  and  it  was  mu- 
tually agreed  that  A  should  receive  $15  less  than  one  half, 
that  B  should  have  $13  more  than  one  quarter,  and  that  C 
should  have  the  remainder,  which  was  $27.  How  many 
dollars  did  the  purse  contain  ?  Ans.,  $100. 


92.  Principle. — In  Compound  Partnership,  i.  e.; 
partnership  in  which  the  several  paHners'  shares  oj 
the  capital  are  in  for  different  lengths  of  time,  the 
gain  or  loss  is  divided  in  the  ratio  of  the  products  of 
the  several  amounts  of  stock  into  the  time  which  they 
respectively  remained  in  the  business.  This  is  assum- 
ing that  the  use  of  $a  for  time  t  in  business  is  equal  to 
$at  for  time  1. 

8.  A  and  B  enter  into  partnership.  A  furnishes  $240  for 
8  months,  and  B  $560  for  5  months.  They  lose  $118.  How 
much  does  each  man  lose?  Ans.,  A  48,  and  B  $70. 

Solution. — Let  xa  =  A's  share  of  the  loss,  and  xbl  B's.  Then 
o?.  +  a?6  =  118,  and  xa:xb ::  8  x  240:  5  x  560  : :  24:35.  Whence 
Xa+Vb'Xa  ::  59:24,or  118:£ca  *:  59:24,  or  %:xa  ::  2:48.  .'.  xa  =  48, 
and  xb  =  118—48  =  70. 

9.  A,  B,  and  C  entered  into  partnership.  A  put  in  $100 
for  4  months,  B  $300  for  2  months,  and  C  $500  for  3  months. 
They  gained  $250.     How  much  was  each  man's  gain? 

Operation.    xa+xb+xe  =  250,  and 
xa:xb\xe  ::4xl00:2x300:3x500  ::  4:6:15.     Whence 
250  :xa  ::  25:4,    or  10  :xa  : :  1 :4.     .*.  xa  =  40. 
256  :«A  ::25:6,    or  10:a?A  : :  1 :6.    .-.  ^  =  60. 
250  :xc  : :  25  :  15,  or  10  :  xe  : :  1 :  15.  .*.  xe  =  150. 

10.  A,-  B,  and  C  hire  a  pasture  for  $180.  A  puts  in  8 
cows  for  10  weeks,  B  20  for  5  weeks,  and  C  30  for  9  weeks. 
How  much  ought  each  to  pay  ? 

Ans.,  A  $32,  B  $40,  and  0  $108. 
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11.  To  gather  a  field  of  wheat,  A  furnished  8  laborers  for 
5  days,  B  12  for  3  days,  and  C  6  for  4  days.  For  the  whole 
work  A,  B,  and  C  received  $45.50.  How  much  should  each 
have  received-  ?    An*.,  A  $18.20,  B  $16.38,  and  C  $10.92. 

12.  Any  number  of  persons,  as  A,  B,  C,  D,  etc.,  unite  in 
partnership,  A  putting  in  $a  for  time  ta ;  B,  %b  for  time  tb\ 
C,  %c  for  time  te ;  D,  %d  for  time  td^  etc.  The  gain  or  loss 
is  s.     How  is  it  to  be  shared  by  the  partners  ? 

Solution. — Letting  xa,  x^  xe,  xd,  etc.,  represent  the  respective  shares 
of  the  gain  or  loss,  we  have 

xa+xb+xe+xd+,  etc.,  =  *,  and 

xa:xb:xc:xd etc.,  ::  ata: thick :dtd etc.    Whence 

ata 


8:xa::  ata + hth + cte +dtd--  etc., :  ata. 

8ixb ::  ata+btb+cte  +  dtd--ete.  :btb. 
And  in  like  manner  for  the  others. 


•  .    3/^  — 


<%  = 


ata+Mb+cte  +  dtd--  etc. 

K 

ata+btb+cte  +  dtd--  etc. 


s. 


8. 


Scholium. — This  is  the  common  rule  for  Compound  Partnership, 
viz. :  Take  the  product  of  each  partner's  share  of  the  stock  into  its 
time  in  trade.  For  any  partner's  share  of  the  gain  or  los3  multiply 
the  whole  gain  or  loss  by  the  product  of  his  stock  into  its  time,  and 
divide  by  the  sum  of  the  several  shares  of  the  stock  into  their 
respective  times. 


Ex.  1.  A  farmer  mixes  together  10  bushels  of  oats,  at  40 
cents  a  bushel,  15  bushels  of  corn  at  50  cents  a  bushel,  and 
25  bushels  of  rye  at  70  cents  a  bushel  ?  What  is  the  value 
of  a  bushel  of  the  mixture  ?  Ans.,  58  cents. 
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Solution. — Let  x  be  the  value  of  a  bushel  of  the  mixture  of  which 
there  are  10  +  15  +  25  —  50  bushels.  Hence  50a  represents  the  value 
of  the  whole  mixture,  and  50a5  =  10  x  40  + 15  x  50  +  25  x  70  =  2900. 
/.  x  =  58. 

2.  A  grocer  mixes  120  pounds  of  sugar  at  5  cents  a 
pound,  150  pounds  at  6  cents,  and  130  pounds  at  10  cents. 
What  is  the  value  of  a  pound  of  the  mixture  ?  Ans.,  $0.07. 

3.  A  liquor  dealer  mixes  8  gallons  of  alcohol  100$,  12 
gallons  80$,  25  gallons  60$,  40  gallons  40$,  and  60  gallons 
20$  strong.     What  is  the  strength  of  the  mixture  ? 

Am.,  41ff$. 

4.  One  kind  of  wine  is  40  cents  a  quart,  and  another  24. 
How  much  of  each  must  be  taken  to  make  a  quart  worth 
28  cents  ? 

Statement.    a?+y  =  1.    40#+24y  =  28. 


5.  Three  kinds  of  sugar  are  worth  respectively  6,  8,  and 
10  cents  a  pound.  How  much  must  be  taken  of  each  to 
make  a  mixture  worth  7  cents  a  pound  ? 

Solution. — Let  x,  y,  and  z  be  the  amounts  of  each  required. 
x  pounds  at  6  cents  a  pound  arc  6x ;  y  at  8,  8y ;  z  at  10,  10s.  The 
whole  amount  is  x  +  y  +  z,  and  the  whole  value  6«+ Sy + lOz.  Hence 
6a?+8y  +  10s  =  7(x+y  +  z).  But  here  are  three  unknown  quantities, 
and  the  example  gives  but  one  set  of  conditions.  The  problem  is 
therefore  indeterminate ;  that  is,  there  are  not  conditions  enough 
given  toftx  the  values  of  the  unknown  quantities. 

Suppose  we  add  the  two  conditions:  To  make  a  mixture  of 
48  lbs. ;  and  that  twice  as  much  of  the  6  cent  sugar  shall  be  used 
as  of  both  the  others.  We  then  have  the  two  additional  equations 
x +y  +  z  =  48,  and  x  =  2(y  +  «).  These  equations,  together  with  the 
former,  6x  +  8y+  10s  =  7(x+y+z)  readily  give  x  =  32,  y  =  8,  and 
«  =  8. 

03*  Scholium.— The  last  example  is  a  case  in  Alligation  Alter- 
nate, as  it  is  denominated  in  our  Arithmetics.  Such  examples,  as 
they  are  usually  stated,  are  simply  problems  in  which  there  ^re 
more  unknown  quantities  than  eqn  i';o-s.  r.:vl  arc  ' -evict*  Tu.\!.-  :nir 
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note.  The  Indeterminate  Analysis  can  not  be  treated  in  this  volume, 
but  a  few  further  illustrations  of  such  examples  will  be  given.  All  the 
various  methods  of  treating  Alligation  Alternate  usually  given  in  our 
Arithmetics  are  exceedingly  cumbrous  and  perplexing  to  the  pupil, 
and,  after  all,  fail  to  give  a  full  view  of  it.  The  propriety  of  puz- 
zling pupils  with  any  of  them  is  exceedingly  questionable.  They  are 
very  clumsy  and  incomplete  efforts  at  doing  a  thing  which  becomes 
very  simple  when  the  proper  principles  are  developed,  which  prin- 
ciples cannot  be  brought  forward  in  Common  Arithmetic. 

6.  How  much  of  each  sort  of  grain,  at  48,  50,  and  68  cents 
a  bushel,  must  be  mixed  together,  so  that  the  compound  will 
be  worth  60  cents  a  bushel  ? 

Statement  ®,  y,  and  z  being  the  amounts  of  each  kind  respec- 
tively, we  have  48#  +  50y  +  68e  =  60(aj + y  +  z),  or  6x  +  5y  =  4s.  Now 
any  real,  positive  values  may  be  assigned  to  either  two  of  these 
unknown  quantities,  which  will  give  a  positive  value  for  the  other. 

Thus  if  z  =  4,  and  y  —  2,  6a?  =  16-^10,  or  a?  =  1.  Verify  these 
results. 

Again,  if  z  =  5,  and  y  =  1,  6a?  =  20  —  5,  or  x  =  2 J.  Verity  these 
results. 

Again,  if  z  =  6,  and  y  —  3,  Qx  =  24—15,  or  x  =  1J.  Verify  these 
results. 

In  like  manner  an  unlimited  number  of  sets  of  answers  can  be 
obtained. 

If,  however,  we  try  z  =  2,  and  y  =  3,  we  have  x=  —  1J.  The 
negative  sign  in  this  case  shows  an  impossibility.  The  cause  of  this 
is  evident  when  we  notice  that  2  bushels,  at  68  cents,  and  3  at  50, 
make  5  bushels,  worth  286  cents,  or  57-$-  cents  per  bushel.  This 
mixture  cannot  be  made  worth  60  cents  per  bushel  by  putting  in 
grain  worth  only  48  cents. 

The  —  H  of  the  48  cent  grain  indicated  by  this  result,  may  be 
understood  to  mean  that  we  are  to  take  out  of  the  5  bushels,  worth 
286  cents,  1£  bushel,  worth  48  cents  per  bushel.  This  leaves 
3|  bushels,  worth  230  cents,  or  just  60  cents  per  bushel. 

7.  A  merchant  lias  two  kinds  of  wine.  The  first  kind  is 
worth  12  shillings  per  gallon,  and  the  second  is  worth  7 
shillings  per  gallon.  How  many  gallons  of  each  kind  must 
he  use  in  order  to  form  a  mixture  worth  9  shillings  per 
gallon  ? 
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Ans.,  Letting  x  and  y  represent  the  quantities  respec- 
tively, he  may  take  any  quantity  he  pleases  of  either,  so  that 
he  takes  such  an  amount  of  the  other  as  to  preserve  the 
relation  3x  =  2y.  That  is,  he  must  take  1£  times  as  much 
of  the  latter  as  of  the  former.  If  he  takes  2  of  the  former, 
he  must  take  3  of  the  latter.  If  he  takes  6  of  the  former, 
he  must  take  9  of  the  latter,  etc. 

8.  How  much  corn  at  48  cents,  barley  at  36  cents,  and 
oats  at  24  cents  per  bushel,  must  be  taken  to  make  a  com- 
pound worth  30  cents  per  bushel  ? 

Suggestion. — Show  that  he  can  take  any  amount  he  pleases  of 
either  one,  if  he  takes  proper  amounts  of  the  other  two  respectively. 
Show  what  he  may  take  of  the  second  and  third  kinds  if  he  take 
1  bushel  of  the  first.  Is  there  any  limit  to  the  number  of  ways  he  can 
make  up  the  mixture  when  he  takes  1  bushel  of  the  first  kind  ?  Can 
he  take  3  bushels  of  the  first  kind  and  2  of  the  second  ?  What  value 
would  this  give  to  z  (representing  the  amount  of  the  third  kind)  ? 

9.  A  merchant  wishes  to  mix  32  pounds  of  tea  at  36  cents 
per  pound,  with  some  at  48  cents,  and  some  at  72  cents. 
How  many  pounds  of  each  kind  must  he  take  to  form  a 
mixture  worth  56  cents  per  pound  ? 

Suggestion. — The  relation  is  2y—x  =  80.  Any  value  for  either 
x  or  y  may  be  taken  which  gives  a  positive  value  for  the  other;  and 
any  positive  value  of  a;  will  give  in  this  case  a  positive  value  for  the 
y,  for  2y  =  80  +  s.  If  a;  =  4,  y  =  42.  If  x  =  10,  y  =  45.  If  a?  =  1, 
y  =  40 J,  etc. 

If  we  add  to  this  example  the  condition  that  the  whole  amount 
of  the  mixture  shall  be  102  pounds,  the  problem  becomes  deter- 
minate ;  as  there  are  then  two  equations  with  two  unknown  quanti- 
ties. The  equations,  when  reduced,  are  2y—x  =  80,  and  y+x  =  70. 
Whence  x  =  20,  and  y  =  50. 

10.  A  man  bought  horses  at  $50  each,  oxen  at  $40,  cows 

at  $25,  calves  at  $10,  so  that  the  average  price  per  head  was 

$30.    How  many  were  bought  of  each? 

Suggestions. — The  conditions  tobemetare4»+2y=«+4w,  nega- 
tive and  fractional  values  being  excluded  by  the  nature  of  the  prob- 
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lem.  Can  the  conditions  be  met  by  taking  3  cows  and  5  calves? 
Why  ?  Call  they  by  taking  2  cows  and  5  calves  ?  How  ?  Can  they 
by  taking  4  horses  and  6  cows  ?   How  ? 

11.  A  bought  2401)arrels  of  molasses  for  $4,320  ;  worth, 
respectively,  $10,  $14,  $20,  and  $22 ;  how  many  barrels  of 
each  did  lie  buy  ?  Ans.,  40,  20,  160,  and  20. 

Suggestion. — The  conditions  are  x+y+z+w  =  240,  and  4x+%y 
=  z+2w.  Here  are  two  equations  with  four  unknown  quantities, 
hence  any  other  two  conditions  may  be  imposed  which  do  not 
conflict  with  the  nature  of  the  example.  Can  x  —  60  and  y  —  20  ? 
Yes.  This  reduces  the  equations  to  s  +  w  =  160,  ands  +  2w  =  280 ; 
from  which  w  =120,  and  z  =  40.  Can  the  condition  that  half 
the  quantity  shall  be  of  the  first  two  kinds  be  met?  No.  This 
gives  3+w  =  120,  which  subtracted  from  z  +  %w  =  4x  +  2y,  makes 
w  =  2(2x+y)  — 120.  But  since  x  +  y  =  120,  2(2a  +  y)  — 120  >  120. 
.  *.  w  >  120,  which  would  make  z  negative. 

12.  I  have  two  kinds  of  molasses  which  cost  me  20  and  30 
cents  per  gallon  ;  I  wish  to  fill  a  hogshead,  that  will  hold 
80  gallons,  with  these  two  kinds.  How  much  of  each  kind 
must  be  taken,  that  I  may  sell  a  gallon  of  the  mixture  at  25 
cents  per  gallon  and  make  10  per  cent,  on  my  purchase? 

Ans.9  58-jSj  of  20  cents,  and  21^  of  30  cents. 

13.  A  lumber  merchant  has  several  qualities  of  boards  ; 
and  it  is  required  to  ascertain  how  many,  at  $10  and  $15  per 
thousand  feet,  each,  shall  be  sold  on  an  order  for  60  thousand 
feet,  that  the  price  for  both  qualities  shall  be  $1 2  per  thousand 
feet.    Ans.,  36  thousand  at  $10,  and  24  thousand  at  $15. 

14.  How  many  ounces  of  gold  23  carats  fine,  and  how 
many  20  carats  fine,  must  be  compounded  with  8  ounces  18 
carats  fine,  that  the  alloy  of  the  three  different  qualities  may 
be  22  carats  fine  ?  Ans.,  48  oz.  of  the  1st,  and  8  oz.  of  the  2d. 

[Note. — These  applications  might  be  extended  to  much  greater 
length,  did  space  permit.  The  equation  renders  important  aid  in 
many  problems  in  Compound  Interest,  but  their  discussion  usually 
requires  a  knowledge  of  Quadratics,  and  some  of  them  of  Loga- 
rithms.    They  must,  therefore,  be  reserved  for  the  future.] 
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PURE    QUADRATICS. 

94.  A  Quadratic  Equation  is  an  Equation  of  the  sec- 
ond degree  (6,  8). 

•95.  Quadratic  Equations  are  distinguished  as  Pure 
(called  also  Incomplete),  and  Affected  (called  also  Complete.) 

96.  A  Pure  Quadratic  Equation  is  an  equation  which 
contains  no  power  of  the  unknown  quantity  but  the  second  ; 
as  atf  +  b  =  cd,  x*—Sb  =  102. 

97.  An  Affected  Quadratic  Equation  is  an  equation 
which  contains  terms  of  the  second  degree  and  also  of  the 
first,  with  respect  to  the  unknown  quantity  or  quantities ; 
as  a8— 4#=  12,  bxy—z—y2  =  16a,  mxy  +  y  =  b. 

98.  A  Root  of  an  equation  is  a  quantity  which  sub- 
stituted for  the  unknown  quantity  satisfies  the  equation. 

Note  the  difference  between  this  use  of  the  word  root,  and  its 
former  use  as  defined  in  Art,  39.  Here  we  speak  of  u  the  root  of 
an  equation,"  meaning  the  value  of  the  unknown  quantity ;  in  the 
former  sense  we  speak  of  "  the  root  of  a  number,"  meaning  one  of 
its  equal  factors.        

99.  Prob. — To  solve  a  Pure  Quadratic  Equation. 

Rule. — /.  Transpose  all  the  terms  containing  the 
unknown  quantity  into  the  first  member,  and  unite 
them  into  one,  clearing  of  fractions  if  necessary. 
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II.  Transpose  the  known  terms  into  the  second 
member. 

III.  Divide  by  the  coefficient  of  the  unknown  quan- 
tity, and  extract  the  square  root  of  each  member. 

Demonstration. — According  to  the  definition  of  a  Pure  Quadratic, 
all  the  terms  containing  the  unknown  quantity  contain  its  square. 
Hence  they  can  be  transposed  and  united  into  one  by  adding  with 
reference  to  the  square  of  the  unknown  quantity  (16).  Extracting 
the  square  root  of  the  first  member  gives  the  first  power  of  the 
unknown  quantity,  i.  e.,  the  quantity  itself.  And  taking  the  square 
root  of  each  member  does  not  destroy  the  equation,  since  like  roots 
of  equal  quantities  are  equal. 

100.  Cor.  1. — Every  Pure  Quadratic  Equation  has  two 
roots  numerically  equal  but  with  opposite  signs. 

This  is  apparent  since  every  such  equation,  as  the  process  of 
solution  shows,  can  be  reduced  to  the  form  x2  =  a  (a  representing 
any  quantity  whatever).  Whence,  extracting  the  root,  we  have 
x  =  ±  \/<i',  as  the  square  root  of  a  quantity  is  both  +  and  —  (203). 

Scholium. — The  question  naturally  arises.  Why  not  put  the  ambigu- 
ous sign  (the  ±)  before  the  sr,  as  well  as  before  the  second  member  ? 
It  is  proper  to  ;  but  there  is  no  advantage  gained  by  it.     Thus,  if 

we  write  ±x  =  ±v^>  we  nave  +x  =  ±Vtf»  or  ~~ x  =  ±Va-  But 
the  former  is  x  =  ±  \/a,  and  the  latter  becomes  so  by  changing  the 
signs  of  both  members.     So  that  all  we  learn  in  either  case,  is  that 

x  =  +  <\/a,  and  x  =  —  yV 

101.  Cor.  2. — The  roots  of  a  Pure  Quadratic  Equation 
may  both  be  imaginary,  and  both  will  be  if  one  is.  For  if 
after  having  transposed  and  reduced  to  the  form  x2=a,  the 
second  member  is  negative,  as  x2=—a,  extracting  the  square 
root  gives  x=  +  V— a,  and  x=  —  V— a,  both  imaginary. 

EXAMPLES. 

Ex.1.  Given  3^—10— z2=12  +  4:c2-54  to  find  the  value  of  x 

Model  Solution. 
Operation.     3a;a— 10-a?  =  12  +  4a;a— 54, 

(2)  -2x*  =  -32, 

(3)  a?  =  16,        x=±4. 
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Explanation. — Transposing  and  uniting  terms,  I  have  —  £r8= — -32. 
Dividing  each  member  by  —2,  I  have  x1  —  16.  Extracting  the 
square  root  of  each  member,  I  find  x  =  ±4  (read,  "  x  equals  plus 
and  minus#4  "). 

Verification. — Substituting  +4  for  sc,  the  equation  becomes  48 
-10-16  =  12  +  64—54,  or  22  =  22.  Substituting  —4  gives  just 
the  same  since  —4  squared,  (— 4)a,  is  the  same  as  +4  squared. 

2.  Given  o?+l  =  -r  +4,  to  find  x.        Roots,  x  =  ±2. 

3.  Given    *  .,, — -  =  — - — ,  to  find  x. 

lo  5 

Roots,  x  =  ±3. 

5  5  8 

4.  Given  — 1-  - =  - ,  to  find  the  values  of  x. 

4+cc      4— x      3 

Roots,  x  =  ±1. 

5.  Given  ofi—ab  =  d,  to  find  the  values  of  x. 

Roots,  x=  ±Vd+ab. 

6.  Given  ;r— 3  +  — =  — — a^-— ,  to  find  the  values 

A  12        24  24 

of  re.  Roots,  x=:  ±3. 

7.  Given  13  —  ^/3^+16  =  5,  to  find  the  values  of  x. 

Roots,  x  =  ±4. 

2a 

8.  Given  a?+Va^+«  =     . ,  to  find  the  values  of  x. 

Vx>+a 

Roots,  x  =  ±-|V3a. 

-i  k  

9.  Given  — =  x+^/aP+b.         Roots,  x  =  +2. 

VW5 

10.  Given  V«^a =--==--=.  /^/*,  a?===  V25(a  + J)+?. 


v/^~ 


fl 
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11,  Given =  ax.  Roots,  x  =  ± 


12.  Given x=. * 

x  xx 

Roots,  x  =  ±(Vwi— Vn). 

g$         fifi  q$  Ty^ 

13.  Given  ^-^+1  = -2-l  +  -2- 


Roots,  x=±  Va*—P. 
14.  Given  12— a* :  {&  : :  100 :  25.        iJoorfs,  a;  =  ±  2. 


Operation.     12— a* :  Ja;a : 

12-ar»:a;a  : 

12 :  xa : 

4:«8  : 


100 :  25 
50:25  ::2:1 
3:1 

1:1     .'.  x—  ±2. 


[Note. — Use  the  principles  of  proportion  in  solving  these.] 

15.  Given  |^+^2— 3  :±z2— ix*  +  3  ::  9:3. 

Roots,  x  =  ±  4\/2. 

16.  Given  £(a*— 5)2 :  a*— 5  : :  2 : 1.       Roots,  x  =  ±3. 

Operation.    J(a;a— 5)a :  **— 5  : :  2  : 1 

a?a-5  :  1  : :  4  : 1 
a8— 5  :  5  : :  4  : 5 

a?a:5  ::  9:5    /.  x=  ±3. 

17.  Given  £(11  +  a;2) :  }(4z2— 2)  : :  5  : 2. 

Roots,  x  =  ±2. 

18.  Given  a;2+ 4 :  a*— 11  : :  100 :  40.  _ 

Roots,  x  =  ±  \/21. 

19.  Given  °^~  =  2  -  ^=^-    Roots,  x  =  ±2. 

20.  Given  £tj  +  ?=i  =  ~.  Roots,  x  =  ±8. 

a— 4       ic  +  4        3 

21.  Given  (z+2)2  =  4a?+5.  ifoote,  a;  =  ±1. 

22.  Given  i(z2— 12)  =  ±x*— 1.  itoote,  a;  =  ±6. 

/j»_i_  'y  /£ >y  •y 

23.  Given  -r — =  -r —  —  • 

x*—7x      x*+7x      x*— 73 

ifoote,  a;  =  ±9. 
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24.  Given  x+Vtf—  V2— \x  =  1.       Roots,  x  =  ±f 


25.  Given  Va+x  =  ^z+Vtf+b2.  

Boots,  x=  ±<sJa%—V. 

26.  Given  Vl  +  a2  +  ^1  +  z2  +  Vl  —  &  =  Vf^. 
Verify.  -Boo^,  x  =  ±$V— 6. 

27.  Given  #fl*+s*  =  Va2  +z*. 


28.  Given  J— V«2+«2  = 


a2— 7? 


Soots,  x=  ±-JLa /3_     . 

a — 0  V         a 


29.  Given     .         =  J.         Boots,  x  =  ±  .,       . 

30.  Given  ?/&*+*+*  =  3-  j^  x=±2. 

V3x>+±—2 

31.  Given  ^+^z^^  =  i   j^fe,  ^  =  ±  Wg. 

V^+l  +  Vz2— 1 

38.  Given £==  + 1=  =  x. 

x+^—x*      X-V2-X* 


33.  Given 


Boots,  x  =  ±  \/3. 


a-Va2— a2      a+Va2-^      ^ 

jfiWs,  a?  =  ±£aV3. 

o^    «•        Va2+z2+a;      S         D    ,  .  a(b—c) 

34.  Given  — —  =  -•       i?oo^,  a;  =  ±-i— =-• 

Va2+x*—x      c  2Vbc 
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35.  Given  -— == + 


Roots,  x  =  ±£V8. 

on     rt'  1+X  1—X 

36.  Given =  a  — 


1+x+Vl  +  x*  1—  x+Vl+x> 

Boots,  x  =  ±  V(a— 2)*— 1. 

37.  Given ,  + =  o#. 

s+a/2— &      X—V2—X* 


Roots 


> z = ±  V^r1- 


38.  Given     . (-  -1—  =  a. 

VI— «+l      Vl+a— 1 


ifoote 


'  * = ±i\A-5- 


APPLICATIONS. 

Ex.  1.  What  two  numbers  are  those  whose  sum  is  to  the 
greater  as  10 :  7,  and  whose  sum  multiplied  by  the  less  pro- 
duces 270  ?  Arts.,  21  and  9. 

Suggestion. — Let  10a;  =  the  sum  of  the  numbers,  and  7x  the 
greater. 

Scholium. — It  is  customary  to  omit  the  negative  roots  in  giving 
answers  to  examples,  the  nature  of  which  renders  such  answers 
impossible.  In  this  case  the  question  is  about  pure  number,  and 
hence  the  answers  should  be  given  without  signs. 

2.  There  are  two  numbers  whose  ratio  is  that  of  4  to  5, 
and  the  difference  of  whose  squares  is  81.  What  are  the 
numbers?  Arts.,  12  and  15. 

3.  What  two  numbers  are  those  whose  difference  is  to  the 

* 

greater  as  2  to  9,  and  the  difference  of  whose  squares  is  128  ? 
Verify. 
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4.  Find  three  numbers  which  bear  the  same  ratio  to  each 
other  as  ^,  f ,  and  £  do  to  each  other,  and  the  sum  of  whose 
squares  is  724.  Numbers,  12,  16,  18. 

5.  Find  three  numbers  in  the  ratio  of  m,  n,  and  p,  the 
sum  of  whose  squares  is  equal  to  a. 

Numbers,  ±\/    2      2      »,  ±\/    »  ,g  9  ,    «,,  and 

V  »i8+na  +  p*        y  wi2-fn2+^2> 


/       a 
V  ™2-H 


Z?2 


n2+^ 

6.  Divide  14  into  two  parts  so  that  the  greater  part  divid- 
ed by  the  less  shall  be  to  the  less  divided  by  the  greater  as 
16  to  9. 

__  X  1 1      X 

Suggestion. — Having  rj—  : ::  16  :  9,  it  follows  that 

x9 :  (14— «)3 : :  16 : 9,  and  x :  14— x : :  4 : 3,  and  x:  14  : :  4  :  7.    .-.  a? 
=  8,  and  14— a;  =  6. 

7.  Divide  a  into  two  parts  so  that  the  greater  part  divided 
by  the  less  shall  be  to  the  less  divided  by  the  greater  as 
m  to  n. 

D     .         aVm  ,       aVn 

Parts,  —= — ,  and 


Vm  +  Vn  Vm  +  Vm 

Scholium. — Example  7  is  example  6  generalized.  The  pupil 
should  deduce  the  results  in  the  former  from  these.  Thus,  sub- 
stituting a  =  14,  m  =  16,  and  n  =  9,  — -=r- ==  8,  etc. 

8.  What  two  numbers  are  they,  whose  product  is  126,  and 
the  quotient  of  the  greater  divided  by  the  less,  3}  ?  Gener- 
alize this.  Aiis.,  6  and  21. 

9.  The  sum  of  the  squares  of  two  numbers  is  370,  and 
the  difference  of  their  squares  208.     Eequired  the  numbers. 

Numbers,  9  and  17. 
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10.  Generalize  the  9th,  and  show  that  $V%(s  f  d)  and 
iV%(s— d)  are  general  results. 

11.  For  comparatively  small  distances  above  the  earth's 
surface  the  distances  through  which  bodies  fall  under  the 
influence  of  gravity  are  as  the  squares  of  the  times.  Thus, 
if  one  body  is  falling  2  seconds  and  another  3,  the  distances 
fallen  through  are  as  4  :  9.  A  body  falls  4  times  as  far  in  2 
seconds  as  in  1,  and  9  times  as  far  in  3  seconds.  These  facts 
are  learned  both  by  observation  and  theoretically.  It  is 
also  observed  that  a  body  falls  16-j^  feet  in  one  second. 
How  long  is  a  body  in  falling  500  feet  ?  One  mile  (5280  ft.)  ? 
Five  miles  ?  Ans.,  To  fall  500  ft.  requires  5.58  seconds. 
To  fall  5  miles  requires  40.51  seconds. 

12.  A  and  B  lay  out  some  money  in  a  speculation.  A 
disposes  of  his  bargain  for  $11,  and  gains  as  much  per  cent, 
as  B  lays  out.  B  succeeds  in  gaining  136 ;  and  it  appears 
that  A  gains  four  times  as  much  per  cent,  as  B.  Eequired  the 
capital  of  each.  Results,  $5  =  A's  capital,  and  $12C  =  B's. 

13.  A  money  safe  contains  a  certain  number  of  drawers. 
In  each  drawer  there  are  as  many  divisions  as  there  are 
drawers,  and  in  each  division  there  are  four  times  as  many 
dollars  as  there  are  drawers.  The  whole  sum  in  the  safe  is 
$5,324;  what  is  the  number  of  drawers  ?  Ans.,  11. 

14.  Two  travelers,  A  and  B,  set  out  to  meet  each  other; 
A  leaving  the  town  C  at  the  same  time  that  B  left  D.  They 
travelled  the  direct  road  from  C  to  D,  and  on  meeting  it 
appeared  that  A  had  travelled  18  miles  more  than  B;  and 
that  A  could  have  gone  B's  journey  in  15J  days,  but  B  would 
have  been  28  days  in  performing  A's  journey.  What  is  the 
distance  between  C  and  D  ?  Ans.,  126  miles. 

C  M  D 

8"-l  ^i  .         1. 

If  x  =  CM  =  the  distance  A  travelled,  then  s— 18  =  MD  =  the  dig- 
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tance  B  travelled.  =  distance  A  travelled  a  day ;  and  — 

=  distance  B  travelled  a  day.    Notice  that  the  times  are  equal. 

15.  From  two  places  at  an  unknown  distance,  two  bodies, 
A  and  B,  move  toward  each  other  till  they  meet,  A  going 
a  miles  more  than  B.  A  would  have  described  B's  dis- 
tance in  n  hours,  and  B  would  have  described  A's  distance 
in  m  hours.     What  was  the  distance  of  the  two  places 

from  each  other  ?  \/m  +  Vn 

Arts.,  a  x  —=. — 

ym — \n 

16.  A  and  B  engaged  to  work  for  a  certain  number  of 
days.  A  lost  4  days  of  the  time  and  received  $18.75. 
B  lost  7  days  and  received  $12.  Now  had  A  lost  7  and 
B*  4  days,  the  amounts  received  would  have  been  equal. 
How  long  did  they  engage  to  work  and  at  what  rates  ? 

Ans.9  Whole  time,  19  days. 

Suggestion. — Ifa?=  the  whole  time,  what  represents  A's  daily 
wages  ?  What  B's  ?  After  the  equation  is  formed,  see  if  you  can- 
not strike  out  a  numerical  factor  from  both  members,  and  extract 
the  root  without  expanding. 

17.  A  vintner  drew  a  certain  quantity  of  wine  out  of  a 
full  vessel  that  held  256  gallons  ;  and  then  filled  the  vessel 
with  water,  and  drew  off  the  same  number  of  gallons 
as  before,  and  so  on  for  four  draughts,  when  there  were 
only  81  gallons  of  pure  wine  left.  How  much  wine  did* 
he  draw  each  time?        Am.,  64,  48,  36,  and  27  gallons. 

Suggestion. — If  he  drew  out  -  part  of  the  contents  of  the  cask 

x 

»— 1 

each  time,  there  remained  after  the  first  drawing  th    of   the 

so 

wine :  after  the  second  x or — — ,  and  after  the  fourth 

x  x  x*    ' 

(X-iy         (a._i)4  x__t  ii 

.    .    .\  - — rL,=A,«-i  or =  i-     Whence  -  =  7 . 

x*  x*        *™  x        *  x     4 
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18.  A  number  a  is  diminished  by  the  hih  part  of  itself, 

this  remainder  is  diminished  by  the  nth  part  of  ^itself, 

and  so  on  to  the  fourth  remainder,  which  is  equal  to  5. 

Required  the  value  of  n.  ty^ 

Ans.. • 

19.  There  is  a  number  such  that,  if  the  square  root  of 
three  times  its  square  -f  4,  be  taken,  the  quotient  of  this 
root  increased  by  2,  divided  by  the  root  diminished  by  2,  is  3. 
What  is  the  number  ? 

Query. — Which  of  the  equations  in  the  preceding  part  of  this 
section  does  this  give  rise  to  ? 

20.  If  the  square  root  of  the  difference  between  the 
square  of  a  certain  number  and  2,  be  both  added  to  and 
subtracted  from  the  number  itself,  the  sum  of  the  recip- 
rocals of  the  result  is  -^  of  the  number  itself.  What  is  the 
number  ? 

Query. — Which  of  the  equations  in  the  preceding  part  of  this 
section  does  this  give  rise  to  ?    With  what  modifications  ? 


a  a  a  st  xn  c  v  i; ,  ouati  a  h  s 


AFFE   Jh  CTED 


ACTION  II. 


102.  An  Affected  Quadratic  equation  is  an 
equation  which  contains  terms  of  the  second  degree  and 
also  of  the  first  with  respect  to  the  unknown  quantity. 
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a£— 3a;  =  12,  ±x  +  Zax*  = ^ ,  and  -rr, 4aa  +  3S8 

=  0,  are  affected  quadratic  equations. 

103.  Prob— To  solve  an  Affected  Quadratic  Equation. 

Rule. — I  Reduce  the  equation  to  the  form  x2+ax 
=  b* 

II.  Add  the  square  of  half  the  coefficients  of  the 
second  term  to  each  member  of  the  equation. 

III.  Extract  the  square  root  of  each  member,  thus 
-producing  a  simple  equation  from  which  the  value  of 
the  unknown  quantity  is  found  by  simple  transposition. 

Demonstration. — By  definition  an  Affected  Quadratic  Equation 
contains  but  three  kinds  of  terras,  viz.:  terms  containing  the  square 
of  the  unknown  quantity,  terms  containing  the  first  power  of  the 
unknown  quantity,  and  known  terms.  Each  of  the  three  kinds 
of  terms  may,  by  clearing  of  tractions,  transposition,  and  uniting,  as 
the  particular  example  may  require,  be  united  into  one,  and  the 
results  arranged  in  the  order  given.  If,  then,  the  first  term,  i.  e.  the 
one  coutaining  the  square  of  the  unknown  quantity,  has  a  coeffi- 
cient other  than  unity,  or  is  negative,  its  coefficient  can  be  rendered 
unity  and  positive  without  destroying  the  equation  by  dividing 
both  the  members  by  whatever  coefficient  this  term  may  have 
after  the  first  reductions.    The  equation  will  then  take  the  form 

x*  ±ax=  ±b.    Now  adding  J    J   to  the  first  member  makes  it  a 

perfect  square  [the  square  of  x  ±  -),  since  a  trinomial  is  a  perfect 

square  when  one  of  its  terms  (the  middle  one,  ax,  in  this  case)  is 
±  twice  the  product  of  the  square  roots  of  the  other  two,  these  two 
being  both  positive  (123,  Part  I).  But  if  we  add  the  square  of 
half  the  coefficient  of  the  second  term  to  the  first  member  to  make 

*  The  characteristics  of  this  form  are,  that  the  first  member  consists  of  two 
terms,  the  first  of  which  is  positive  and  contains  simply  the  square  of  the  unknown 
quantity,  its  coefficient  being  unity,  while  the  second  has  the  first  power  of  the 
unknown  quantity,  with  any  coefficient  (a)  positive  or  negative,  integral  or  frac- 
tional ;  and  the  second  member  consists  of  known  terms  (6). 
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it  a  complete  square,  we  must  add  it  to  t lie  second  member  to  pre- 
serve the  equality  of  the  members.  Having  extracted  the  square 
root  of  each  member,  these  roots  are  equal,  since  like  roots  of  equals 
are  equal.     Now,. since  the  first  term  of  the  trinomial  square  is  x*, 

and  the  last  I  —  J  does  not  contain  x,  its  square  root  is  a  binomial 

consisting  of  x  ±  the  square  root  of  its  third  term,  or  hall  the  co 
efficient  of  the  middle  term,  and  hence  a  known  quantity.  The 
square  root  of  the  second  member  can  be  taken  exactly,  approxi- 
mately, or  indicated,  as  the  case  may  be.  Finally,  as  the  first  term 
of  this  resulting  equation  is  simply  the  unknown  quantity,  its  value 
is  found  by  transposing  the  second  term. 

EXAMPLES. 

Ex.  1.  Given  6— #— ^-  =  x—%\  +  q  ,  to  find  the  value  of 

o  o 

x,  and  verify. 

Model  Solution— Operation. 

j«         xr  /* *     x 

6-ar--=a;-2±  +  - 

48— 8a;— x1  =  Sx— 18+ar1 
— 2s9- 16a?  =  —  66 

a:2  +  8a;  =  33 
<ca  +  8a;+16  =  33  +  16  =  49 

z+4  =  ±7, 
x  =  ±  7—4  =  3,  and  —11 

Explanation. — Clearing  the  equation  of  fractions,  transposing  and 
uniting,  and  dividing  each  member  by  —2,  I  have  x*  +  8x  —  33. 
Now  since  Sx  contains  the  square  root  of  a?1  as  one  of  its  factors,  the 
other  factor,  8,  is  twice  the  square  root  of  the  other  term  of  a  trino- 
mial square  (123,  Part  I).  Hence  £  of  8  squared  (16)  is  the  third 
term.  Adding  this  term  I  have  a;2  +  8a; + 16,  which  is  a  perfect  square. 
But  as  I  have  added  16  to  the  first  member  to  make  it  a  perfect 
square,  I  must  add  it  to  the  second  member  to  preserve  the  equality. 
This  gives  a;2  +  8a; +16  =  49.  Extracting  the  square  root  of  both 
members,  I  have  x +4  =  ±  7.  Finally,  transposing  the  4, 1  have 
x  =  —4  ±  7,  *.  e.  x  =  3  and  —11.  Both  are  correct.  Hence  there 
are  two  roots  (values  of  x)  of  this  equation,  3  and  —11. 
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Verification. — To  verify  the  value  x  =  3, 1  substitute  3  for  $  in  the 
given  equation,  and  have  6—3—$  =  3— 2}+f,  or  3— |  =  |  +$,  or 
if. —  if.  To  verify  the  value  x=  —  11, 1  substitute  for  a?,  — 11,  in  the 
given  equation,  and  have  6  +  11— if*  =  —  Hw^  +  ifL,  or  17— 1JL 
=  -1«1 +4S  or  V  =  ¥- 

2.  Given  x*—8x+5  =  14,  to  find  the  values  of  x,  and 
verify.  Result,  x  =  9,  and  —  1. 

3.  Find  the  roots  of  the  equation  z2— 12a; +30  =  3,  and 
verify.  Boots,  9  and  3. 

4^ 9 

4.  Find  the  roots  of  x— 2  = • 

x 

Suggestion. — This  reduces  to  a?2— 6«  =  —  9.  Whence,  completing 
the  square,  a;9— 6<r+9  =  9—9  =  0,  and  sc— 3  =  0,  or  x  =  3.  In  this 
case  it  appears  that  the  equation  has  but  one  root. 

5.  Given  -  = ,  to  find  the  values  of  x. 

o  x 

6.  Find  the  roots  of  3(z-4)  =  *?fc=5). 

x 

Suggestion.—  This  reduces  to  xq— Sx  = —20.  Whence,  completing 
the  square,  a?3— 8r+16  =  16—20  =  —4,  and  extracting  the  root, 

«— .4  =  ±  2\/— 1,  or  x  =  4  ±  2\/—  1,  two  imaginary  roots. 

%       x     9 

7.  Find  the  values  of  x  in  -  =  — -^  • 

5       a; — 5 


Results,  x  =z  5  +  2\/^5,  and  5— %V— 5. 

•    to  j  4.1.         x     «        300  ,  „0       oz-300 

8.  Find  the  roots  of  x-\ h73  =  3 

x  x 

Roots,  —30,  and  —40. 

9.  Find  the  roots  of  li^±_6)  =  *-X. 

XX  X 

Only  one  root,  —2. 
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10.  Find  the  roots  of  7(ar+7)  +  I^±5^ !  =  0. 

JO 


Roots,  5(  —  1  +  a/— 1),  and  5(— 1  —  a/^1),  or  as  the 
sum 3  may  be  written,  —  5(1  — V— 1),  and  —5(1  -h  V — 1). 

1  i.  Find  the  roots  of  \tf— |z  +  20£  =  42f,  and  verify. 

Roots,  7,  and  —6^. 

Scholium. — This  process  of  adding  the  square  of  half  the  co» 
efficient  of  the  first  power  of  the  unknown  quantity  to  the  first 
member,  in  order  to  make  it  a'  perfect  square,  is  called  Completing 
this  Square.  There  are  a  variety  of  other  ways  of  completing  the 
square  of  an  affected  quadratic,  some  of  which  will  be  given  as  we 
proceed ;  but  this  is  the  most  important.  This  method  will  solve 
all  cases :  others  are  mere  matters  of  convenience,  in  special  cases. 

12.  Given  aP—x  +  d  =  45,  to  find  its  roots,  and  verify. 

13.  Given  2a2+8z— 20  =  70,  to  find  its  roots,  and 
verify. 

14.  Given  5 ^-  =  ltyx —  ,  to  find  its  roots, 

and  verify. 

35 3£ 

15.  Given  6x-\ =  44,  to  find  the  values  of  x. 

x 

Suggestion. — Clearing  of  fractions,  6a?*  +  35— 3a?  =  44a?, 
Transposing  and  uniting,  6aj2— 47x  =  —35, 
Dividing  by  6,  x*—±£x  =  —  ^, 

Completing  the  square,  a*— V*+(tf)f  =  (ft)*— ¥  =  jW* 
Extracting  the  root,  a? — -fiJ-  =  ±  f  h 
Transposing,  x  «=  |J  ±  fj  =  7,  and  #. 

16.  Find  the  roots  of  hx—  ■= ^  =  2x-\ - —  • 

x—3  2 

Suggestion. — Notice  the  compound  negative  tenn.  Cleared  of 
fractions  and  reduced,  the  equation  becomes  x2— 3aj  =  4.  ,\  x  =  4, 
and  —  1. 

--    p.    ,  ,,  ,      .16       100— 9x       0 

17.  Find  the  roots  of j-= —  =  3. 

x  ix2 

Suggestion. — Multiply  by  4a?2  to  clear  of  fractions. 
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18.  Find  the  roots  of  3a2— 20z— 62  =  7z— 2^  +  100. 

Roots,  9,  and  —3$. 

19.  Find  the  roots  of  2s— 2  =  2  +  -. 

x 

Roots,  3,  and  —1. 

20.  Find  the  roots  of  £a*— fcz  +  7  =  8— f. 

*    Roots,  §,  and  —£. 

48 
81.  Find  the  values  of  x  in   the   equation +5 

OC  -J-  o 

Result,  x  =  5$ ,  and  5. 


a  +  10 


22.  Find  the  values  of  x  in  the  equation  z  —  —  =  6. 

Result,  x  =  10,  and  — $. 

28.  Given  l(s+4)_I=?  =^(4a?  +  7)  — 1,   to  find   the 
values  of  x.  Result,  x  ==  21,  and  5. 

24.  Given  ' 1 — ^  =  5A,  to  find  the  roots,  and 

x  x  +  12  ° 

verify. 

2x 11 

25.  Find  the  roots  of  i(8—z) =-  =  $(x  —  2),  and 

X—o 

verify. 

A«    tm  *  lx.         A     -2a?  +  9   ,   4a— 3       .  ,  3a;— 16 

26.  Find  the  roots  of  -— ^ \-  =  3  +  ~rr- ,  and 

verify. 

27.  Find  the  values  of  x  in  the  equation  3#2— 2ax  =  b. 

Result,  z  =  — -  - • 

6 


i 
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Operation.  3a?a— 2ax  =  b; 

Dividing  by  3,  x*—-£x  =  -, 

Completing  the  square,  a>a-— s  +  f ~j   =  9   +  3  =  ~1T~> 


a 


Extracting  the  square  root,  x—-  =  ±  -/i/aa  +  3&, 

3  3 

Transposing,  »  =  -  ±  x—^— ,  or -g—1— 


Scholium. — The  form  — -¥— signifies  that  there  are  two 

values  of  a?;  i.  e.,  that  each  of  the  signs  +  and  —  may  be  used.  Thus 
the  values  in  this  case  are 


a+\/a  a  +  86         ,  a—  \/a  a  +  35 

x  = ~r ,  and  x  = ?- • 

3  '  3 

28.  Find  the  roots  of  3a? + box  =  m. 

—5a±\/25a*+12m 

Roots,  == — ^ ■ 

o 

29.  Find  the  roots  of  9a*bW— Wlfa  =  S*. 

a±Va2+fr 


Roots, 


3aW 


/*•  rt  o 

30.  Find  the  values  of  x  in  the  equation  -  +  -  =  -- 

^  a      x      a 


Result,  x  =  1±  Vl— a2. 

31.  Find  the  roots  of  2fa~x>>  =  a 

3a— 2x        4 

Roots,  fa,  and  |# . 

104.  Cor.  1. — An  affected  quadratic  equation  has  tioo 
roots.  These  roots  may  both  be  positive,  both  be  negative^  or 
one  positive  and  the  other  negative.  They  are  both  real,  or 
both  imaginary. 

Demonstration.— Let  x*+px  =  q  be  any  affected  quadratic  equa- 
tion reduced  to  the  form  for  completing  the  square.  Iu  this  form 
p  and  q  may  be  either  positive  or  negative,  integral  or  fractional. 
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Sol  ring  this  equation  we  have  x  =  — ~  ±  y  j-  +$•     We  will  now 

observe  what  different  fonns  this  expression  can  take,  depending 
upon  the  signs  and  relative  values  of  p  and  q. 

1st.   When  p  and  q  are  both  positive.    The  signs  will  then  stand  as 

given  j  i.  *.,  x  =  — P-  ±  lu1—  +q.    Now,  it  is  evident  that  l/ j-  +  2 

>  s  i  f°r  4/  t-  +  $  is  the  square  root   of  something  wior*  than 
2^4 

j.     Hence,  as  ?  <  i/ f-  +?,  —  \  +  I/7-  +  Q  *8  positive;  but  — 

—  4/ j^  +#  is  negative,  for  both  parts  are  negative.    Moreover  the 

negative  root  is  numerically  greater  than  the  positive,  since  the 
former  is  the  numerical  sum  of  the  two  parts,  and  the  latter  the 
numerical  difference.  .\  When  p  and  q  are  both  +  in  the  given 
form,  one  root  is  positive  and  the  other  negative,  and  the  negative 
root  is  numerically  greater  than  the  positive  one.  See  Example  1 
above. 

2nd.     When  p  is  negative  and  q  positive.    We  then  have  sc= ^ 

2 


2 


±  Y^—r^+q  =5  ±  \/a+9.*   tf  we  ta^e  tne  p*118  8*gn  °f  tne 

radical,  x  is  positive ;  but  if  we  take  the  —  sign,  x  is  negative,  since 

y4/j-+gr>^.      Moreover,   the  positive  root  is  numerically  the 

greater.  .  \  When  p  is  negative  and  q  positive,  one  root  is  positive  and 
the  other  negative ;  but  the  positive  root  is  numerically  greater  than 
the  negative.     See  Example  2,  above. 

3rd.   When  p  avd  q  are  both  negative.    We  then  have  x  = ~ 

2 


real,  and  as  it  is  less  than  -,  both  values  are  positive.    See  Ex.  8.   If 

2 

p*  /p* 

r—  =  y,  4/  £ — q  =  0,  and  there  is  but  one  value  of  x,  and- this  is  posi- 
tive. (It  is  customary  to  call  this  two  equal  positive  roots,  for  the 
sake  of  analogy,  and  for  other  reasons  which  cannot  now  be  appre- 
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ciated  by  the  pupil.)    See  Examples  4  and  5.    If  ^-  <  q,  y  j-  —  q 

becomes  the  square  root  of  a  negative  quantity  and  hence  imaginary. 
See  Examples  6  and  7. 

4th.  When  p  is  positive  and  q  negative.    We  then  have  x  =  — g 

±  y  j— *q.  As  before,  this  gives  two  real  roots  when  q  <j~-    When 

this  is  the  case  both  roots  are  negative.     [Let  the  pupil  show  how 

P7 
this  is  seen.]    When  q  = l—  ,  the  roots  are  equal  and  negative ;  i.  e. 

P* 
there  is  but  one.     When  ■-  <  q  both  roots  are  imaginary.      See 

Examples  8,  9,  and  10. 

[Note. — It  is  not  important  that  the  pupil  remember  all  these 
forms;  but  it  is  an  excellent  exercise  to  give  the  discussion.  The 
ingenious  student  can  put  the  results  in  a  very  neat  analytical  table.] 

Scholium. — It  may  be  asked  why,  when  we  extract  the  square 

root  of  each  member  of  the  equation  x^+px+j-  =  q  +  -r  ,  we   write 

the  ambiguous  sign  only  before  the  root  of  the  second  member.  The 
reason  is  the  same  as  given  under  the  Pure  Quadratics,  Art.  100, 
Scholium.     Thus,  in  strict  propriety,  the  square  root  of  each  mem- 

ber  of  this  equation   being  taken  or    indicated    gives  ±  («+^) 


=v? 


j-  +  q.    But  take  these  signs  in  any  order  we  can,  it  amounts 

to  taking  the  roots  as  having  like  signs  (both  +  ,t  or  both  .— )  or 
unlike  signs  (one  +  and  the  other  — ).  Hence  it  is  sufficient  to  give 
the  ambiguous  sign  to  one  member  only;  and  it  is  most  convenient 
to  give  it  to  the  second. 

32.  Given  *Jx  +  b  x  \/#H-12=12,  to  find  the  values  of  x. 

Result,  x  =  4,  and  — 21. 
Suggestion. — First  clear  the  equation  of  radicals. 

33.  Given  \/4:X  +  5  x  Vte  +  1  =  30,  to  find  the  values 
of  x.         .  Values,  x  =  5,  and  — 6-j^. 

34.  Given  x+5  =  V#  +  5  +  6,  to  find  the  values  of  x. 

Values,  x  =  4,  and  — 1. 
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35.  Given  ar  +  16— 7V'x+W  =  10— Wx  +  lti,   to  find 
the  values  of  x.  Values,  x  =  9,  and  —12. 


Suggestion. — Put  the  equation  in  the  form  a?+6  =  3^0?+ 16, 
and  then  square. 


36.  Given  3Vz+6-f  2  =  x+y/x+Q,  to  find  the  Tallies 
of  a.  Result,  x  =  10,  and  —2. 

1         4 

37.  Given  y +  -  =  — — ,  to  find  the  roots. 

9    y     Vs 

Result,  x  =  \/3,  lV3. 

4 
Suggestion. — Multiply  by  y  and  transpose,  and  y* -Af  =  —  1. 

4        4      4  1 

Completing  the^square,-  y1 -y  +  5  =  5—1  =  5.    Extracting  the 

2  -  2  -  —  -  — 

root,  y —  =  ±  Vf    .'.  V  =  — F  ±  \/i  =  2V/i  ±  Vi  =  3Vi» 

y3  /y/3 

and  /y/jf  =  /y/3,  and  i\/S. 

105*  Cor.  2. — An  affected  quadratic  being  reduced  to  the 
form  x2-f-px  =  q,  the  value  of  x  is  half  the  coefficient  of 
the  second  term  taken  with  the  opposite  sign,  ±  the  square  root 
of  the  sum  of  the  square  of  this  half  coefficient,  and  the  known 
term  of  the  equation.     This  is  observed  directly  from  the  form 

x  =  — ^±\/j-  +  q?  and  more  in  detail  in  the  demonstration 

of  the  preceding  corollary. 

[Note. — The  pupil  should  use  this  method  in  practice,  but  be 
careful  that  the  complete  method  and  its  full  demonstration  is  not 
lost  sight  of.] 

38.  Write  out  the  roots  of  the  following  without  going 
through  the  operations  of  completing  the  square,  etc.; 
Z2  +  4Z  =  60;  y«— 4y=60;  z*  +  16#:=  —  60;  cr2  —  16^ 
=  —60- 

39.  Eeduce  the  following  to  the  form  a?+px  =  q,  and 
then  write  out  the  roots  as  above : 


"i 
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3a?+2x  +  6  =  11,  gives  x2+%x  =  f.     Whence  2  =  — | 

±  VT+1  =  -i±i  =  *>  and  -*• 

9a*       30a;  .  ,  20  64      „ 

—  +  —  =  —4,  gives  x*  +  -^x  =  — q-    Whence  x  = 

16         8  o  y 


10    ,       /lOO       64       — 10±6  _         ,       K1 

4a; ^-  =  14,  gives  a?— Ta;  =  7.      Whence    x  =  - 

«+ 1  &  4  8 


V 


81  +  7  =  9±2_3  =  4>and_1} 


40.  Given  Oar1— 123T1  =  —3,  to  find  the  values  of  x. 

Values,  x  =  3,  and  1. 

9 
Suggestion.    9a?-9  =  -3 

y  +  -      1  +  - 

41.  Given  1  H 1  =  *£,  to  find  the  roots. 

y 1 

y  y 

Suggestion. — Reduce  the  complex  fractions  to  simple  ones  by 

multiplying  numerator  and  denominator  by  y.  Whence  ^ — -  -f- — 

=  y*.     Multiply  by  4(y*-l),  and  4y*+4  +  4ya  +  8y  +  4  =  18y*-13. 
/.  y  =  3,  and  —  |. 

42.  Given  VaH-aJH- V«— a?  =  — - ,  to  find  x. 

5ya+x 

Result,  x  =  —,  and  — . 

0  5 

43.  Given  V^+a— Vx+i  =  v"&s,  to  find  the  roots. 

Result,  x= —  ±  ^V2a8  +  2^. 


Suggestion.     ^/x+a—^/2x  =  <\/x+1>.    x+a— 2^/2aja  +  2aa?+2a 

=  a?+ft.    -2^^+205=  &~a-2aj.    8aa  +  to  =  &9--2a&^-4te+aa 

+4aaj+4a>a. 


L 
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/p8  11  1 

44.  Given  -r r— (a*— b*)x  = 5 r,  to  find 

the  values  of  x.  Result,  x  =  a,  and  —5. 

1  nh 

Suggestion.    « r==-i r-  Whence  the  given  equa- 

(oy)-*+(a«»)-t     a*+&* 

tion  becomes  xi—(a—b)x  =  ai. 

2/  2C  J) 

45.  Given  — —         .  n — — — =  =  -— ,  to  find 

Vx  +  Va— x       yx—ya—x      yx 


the  roots.  iitoofo,  a:  =  -= — - 

Suggestion. — Add  the  fractions  in  the  first  member,  and  k~— 
=  — =.    Whence  2a?  =  2bx-db. 


106.  Cor.  3. —  Upon  the  principle  that  the  middle  term  of 
a  trinomial  square  is  twice  the  product  of  the  square  roots  of  the 
other  tux)  (94,  95,  Part  I. ),  we  can  often  complete  the  square 
more  advantageously  than  by  the  regular  ride. 

46.  Solve  432  +  162;  =  33. 

Solution. — Dividing  16»  by  twice  the  square  root  of  4a?a,  t.  e.,  by 
4$,  and  adding  the  square  of  the  quotient,  (4)a,  to  each  member, 
4ca  +  16x+16  =  49.  Extracting  the  root,  2z+4  =  ±  7.  .*.  x  =  f, 
and  -Y- 

47.  Solve  8a2- 12a  =  36. 

Suggestion. — Divide  the  equation  by  2,  and  proceed  as  above. 
4a;*_6a;+(£)a  =  s^l,  &c-f  =  ±  f  and  x  =  8,  and  -If  In  this 
example  the  regular  method  is  better. 

48.  Solve  3^+2x  =  5. 

Suggestion.— Multiply  by  3  and  W+foc  =  15.  Whence  9***  6a 
+  1  =  16.    3  =  1,  and—  f. 
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49.  Solve  llOz2— 21z  =  —1.   Result,  x  =  ^  and  ^ 

Suggestion.— Multiply  by  110,  and  (110)V-21  x  110s  =  -110. 
Whence  110V-21  x  110x+(VO'-  =  h  ^d  HOx— V  =-  ±j. 

50.  Solve  3^  +  5a;  =  2. 

Suggestion.  (3) V  +  3  •  5*  +  (f )"  =  6  +  V  =  ¥•  Whence  Sx+ { 
=  ±  J.     .'.  x  =  |,  and  —2. 

Scholium. — It  appears  that  by  this  method  the  term  to  be  added 
to  complete  the  square  is  the  square  of  \  the  coefficient  of  the  first 
power  of  x.    Therefore  when  this  coefficient  is  odd,  fractions  arise.' 
These  can  always  be  avoided  by  doubling  the  equation  when  this 
coefficient  is  odd,  before  completing  the  square. 

51.  Solve  3tf2— 7x  =  40. 

Solution. — Multiplying  by  2  to  avoid  fractions,  6a5*— 14a?  =  80. 
IS) V— 6  •  Ux+ (7)a  =  49+480  =  529.    6a-7  =  ±  23.    x  =  5,  and 

-at- 

52.  Solve  3z(x  +  5)  =  96  +  4z(l  —  x),  and  verify. 

Suggestion. — Perform  as  few  multiplications  as  possible.  When 
the  square  is  completed,  this  stands  (14)V  + 14  •  22a+(ll)9=14  •  192 
+ 121  =*  2809. 

53.  Solve  %a?  +  %x  +  ffoz=0. 

54.  Solve x -=  =  -=• 

x—2      x  +  2       5 

55.  Solve  (ax— b)  (bx—a)  =  A 

Suggestion,  abx?— (aa  4-  &a)a?  =  ca— ab.  2afe'— (m)  =  2^—2^, 
letting  (m)  stand  for  the  term  which  becomes  the  middle  term  of  the 
trinomial  square  and  which  disappears  in  the  subsequent  process. 
Then   (2o5)V  -  (m)  +  (a2  +  P)1  =  («*  +  by  +  4afca  -  4a*b\     .\  e 

-  a9  +  ^  ±  \Atf'J— &7;+4^ 
~"  2a& 

efl    a  ,      a—VZax—a?  x        n    ,  ,  . 

56.  Solve — ---=^r.  = Boots,  x  =  a,  and  \a. 

a+viax—x1      a—x 

Suggestion. — Clear  of  fractions  and  condense. 
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TION   IIL 


EQUATIONS  OF  OTHER   DEGREES  WHICH    MAY    BE 

SOLVED  AS  QUADRATICS. 

10 7.  Prop.  1. — Any  Pure  Equation  (i.  e.,  one  con- 
taining the  unknown  quantity  affected  with  but  one 
exponent)  can  be  solved  in  a  manner  similar  to  a 
Pure  Quadratic. 

Demonstration. — In  any  such  equation  we  can  find  the  value  of 
the  unknown  quantity  affected  by  its  exponent,  as  if  it  were  a  simple 
equation.  If  then  the  unknown  quantity  is  affected  with  a  positive 
integral  exponent  it  can  be  freed  of  it  by  evolution;  if  its  exponent 
be  a  positive  fraction  it  can  be  freed  of  it  by  extracting  the  root  indi- 
cated by  the  numerator  of  the  exponent,  and  involving  this  root  to 
the  power  indicated  by  the  denominator.  If  the  exponent  of  thj 
unknown  quantity  is  negative  it  can  be  rendered  positive  by  multi- 
plying the  equation  by  it  with  a  numerically  equal  positive  exponent. 

Q.  B.  D. 

EXAMPLES. 

1.  Solve  jf-^  =  gy. 

Suggestion,  y*  =  8.  .•.  y  =  2.  Why  not  put  the  ±  sign 
before  the  2  ? 

2-  Solve  ^T8  =  "  60TF"  BesuU>  y  =  ~4 

3.  Solve  3a;*— 5  =  2x1.  Result,  x  =  125. 


4.  Solve  j  -f  1  =  5 {j  —  lj.  Result,  x  =  32. 

5.  Solve  12art  +  t  =  !L  +  ™.  Result,  x  =  27. 

o      x*      y 
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6.  Given  { x  +  {lax  + 1 7a2)* }  *  =  rr*  +  a*,  to  find  the  value 
of  x.  Result,  x  =  16a. 


m 


7.  Solve  3a%*  =  2axn  +  5b.         Result 


■ ' =^(? )*• 


Wl  __  «  lit  __  i 


8.  Solve  a— 1  =  bxn     —  a:" 

Result,  x  =  (t— -t)*^- 

9.  Solve  a*  =  27.    Also  x*  =  4.     Also  y*  =  32. 

Roots,  81,  ±32,  and  8. 

Query. — Why  the  ±  sign  in  one  case  and  not  in  the  others  ? 


108.  Prop.  2. — Any  equation  containing  one  un- 
Tcnown  quantity  affected  with  only  two  different 
exponents,  one  of  which  is  twice  the  other,  can  be 
solved  as  an  Affected  Quadratic. 

Demonstration. — Let  m  represent  any  number,  positive  or  nega- 
tive, integral  or  fractional ;  then  the  two  exponents  will  be  repre- 
sented by  m  and  2m ;  and  the  equation  can  be  reduced  to  the  form 
x*m+pxm  =  q.    Now  let  y=xm,  whence  y*=wtm,  whatever  m  may  be. 

Substituting,  we  have  y*+py  =  &  whence  y  =  — |  ±  y  j +j.  But 
y  =  xm ;  hence  <c  =  /  —  a     r   7"  +  ^)   '    Q-B,D' 

EXAMPLES. 
Ex.  1.  Solve  3^+42;*;*  =  3321. 

Solution.— Let  y  =  a$,  whence  ya  =  x3;  and  3ya+42y  =  3821. 
From  this  y  =  27,  and  —41.  Taking  the  first  value,  x*  =  27.  .\  a 
=  9.  Taking  the  second  A  =  —41.  .-.  x  =  ^1681.  We  there- 
fore Gnd  that  x  =  9,  and  ^1681. 
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2.  Solve  x*  +  1xi  =  44.  x  =  ±8,  and  ±(_ll)t. 
Query. — How  many  values  ?    Which  are  imaginary  ? 

3.  Solve  4a£  +  x*  =  39.   *  x  =  729,  and  (~)  . 

4.  Solve  3z6+42z8  =  3321.  x  =  3,  and  —  ^41. 

8  17 

5.  Solve  ^+2  =  _.      f  Xz=^  and  ^ 

Scholium. — It  is  not  necessary  to  substitute  another  letter  for  the 
unknown  quantity  as  given  in  such  examples.     Thus,  in  Ex.  3, 

doubling,  to  avoid  fractions,  8oj»  +  2oj*  =  78.   Completing  the  square 

8aaji+(m)  +  l  =  8  •  78  + 1  =  625.    Extracting  root,  $x$  +  1  =  ±25, 

«*  =  3,  and  ~.    .-.  x  =  729,  and  /^V- 

[Note. — Solve  the  next  six  without  substituting.] 

6.  Solve  z10+31s5  =  32.  x  =  1,  and  —2. 

7.  Solve  z"  +  133&  =  14.  x  =  1,  and  (—14)*. 

8.  Solve  3z*-4z*  =  7.  x  =  Q*,  and  1. 

9.  Solve  3s  +  2Vz  =  l. 

10.  Solve  \/2x— 7a:  =  —52.  a  =  8,  and  ^. 

11.  Solve  a+2\/«S+0  32=  0. 


x=  \—\/a±Va—c\\ 


12.  Solve  ic\/  — x  =  — V— 


s=  ±Vl±f\/8. 
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Suggestion. — The  first  member  may  be  written    - — - — .   Hence 
dropping  the  denominator,  \/x,  and  squaring,  6a?*— xA  =  l  +  2x*+&. 


109.  Prop.  3. — Equations  may  frequently  be  put 
in  the  form,  of  a  quadratic  by  a  judicious  grouping 
of  terms  containing  the  unknown  quantity,  so  that 
one  group  shall  be  the  square  root  of  the  other. 

Demonstration. — This  proposition  will  be  established  by  a  few 
examples,  as  it  is  not  a  general  truth,  but  only  points  out  a  special 
method. 

EXAMPLES. 

Ex.  1.  Solve  2^  +  3z--5'v/2z2  +  3z  +  9  +  3  _-  o. 

Solution. — Add  6  to  each  member  and  arrange  thus.  (2a?*  +  8.r  +  9) 

— 5(2x2  +  3x  +  9)*  =  6.  Put  (2za  +  &c  +  9)*  =  y,  and  the  equation 
becomes  y2-5y  =  6.  Whence  y  =  6,  and  —1.  Taking  y  =  6, 
2a?9  +  &z+9  =  36.     Whence  x  =  3,   and    — 4J.      Taking  y  =  —  1, 

2x*  +  3«+ 9  =  1.     Whence  x  =  ~8±;      5-  . 

4 

2.  Given  (2s +6)*  + (2a  +  6)*  =  6,  to  find  the  values 
of  x. 

Suggestion. — Put  y  =  (2z  +  6)*;  whence  y*+y  =  6,  y  =  2,  and 
—8.     .\  2a  +  6  =  16,  and  also  2*  +  6  =  81.     x  =  5,  and  37$. 

Query.— Will  the  value  x  =  37£  verify  ?    Why  ? 

.4ns. — Since  (2sc  +  6)*  and  (2a;  +  6)*  are  even  roots,  their  signs  are 
strictly  ambiguous,  though  not  so  expressed  in  the  example.  Sub- 
stituting for  x,  37$,  the  equation  becomes  (81)* +  (81)*  =  6.     If 

now  we  regard  (81)*  =  —  3,  as  it  is,  as  really  as  it  is  +3,  the  value 
verifies.     Such  cases  are  frequent. 

3.  Given  (a +  12)*  =  6— (a+12)*,  to  find  the  values  of 
z,  and  verify  both  values. 
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4.  Given  7^ -r-t,  =  0  +  77; rvi  >  to  find  the  values  of  j 

(2x— 4)*      8     (2a;— 4)4 

Values,  x  =  3,  and  1. 
Suggestion.— Put  (2»— 4)a  =  y. 


5.  Solve  #  +  5  —  V#+5  =  6.  a;  =  4,  and  — 1. 


6.  Solve  2V32— 3a;  +  ll=a*—  3z+8. 

Suggestion.  aa— 3z+8-2  t/x'—Zx+li  =  0.  Add  8  to  each 
member  and  a?2— 3a;+ll— 2\/x*— 3*+ 11  =  3.  Put  V*2— 3z+TT 
=  y,  and  ya— 2y  =  3.     .\  3  =  2,  1,  and  £(3  ±  ^y/— 81.) 

7.  Solve  (^-9)2  =  3  +  11(^-2). 

x  =  ±5,  and  ±2. 

8.  Solve  (x+-)  +a;  =  42 

\       xJ  x 

3  =  4,  2,  and|(-7±Vl7). 

9.  Solve  ^(l+^-^+a)  =  70. 

Suggestion.  x*(l  +  —y  =  -J(3xa+aj)a.  Hence  the  equation  may 
be  written  (33a+tt)a-9(3sa+a;)  =  630. 

Results,  x  =  3,  —  3£,  and  £(— 1±V— 251). 

10.  Solve  =  — 2~~  •  Roots,  x  =  4=,  and  1. 

x—yx  4 

~  1  X      \/  X 

Suggestion.— Divide  by  z+  y/x,  and =  — -^— .     Hence 

4  =  («—  V#)a,  or  x—  */x  =  ±  2. 

110.  Cor. — The  form  of  the  compound  term  may 
sometimes  be  found  by  transposing  all  the  terms  to  the  first 
member,  arranging  them  with  reference  to  the  unknown  quan- 
tity, and  extracting  the  square  root. 

In  trying  this  expedient,  if  the  highest  exponent  is  not  even  it 
must  be  made  so  by  multiplying  the  equation  by  the  unknown 
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quantity.  In  like  manner  the  coefficient  of  this  term  is  to  be  made 
a  perfect  square.  When  the  process  of  extracting  the  root  terminates, 
if  the  root  found  is  a  part,  or  a  factor,  or  a  factor  of  a  part  of  the 
remainder,  the  root  may  be  made  the  compound  term. 

--     a  ,       x       30        12+43         7 

11-  Solve  n  -  ^  +  -±1-  =  -^  +  1*. 

Solution. — Cleared  of  fractions,  transposed  and  arranged,  this 
becomes  3a,4-42«8  +  168aja— 147a;-180  =  0.  Dividing  by  3,  a;4— 14s$ 
+  56e>-4te»60  =  0. 

Extracting  square  root,  xA — 14«3  4-  56«* — 49ar— 60  x* — 7a?. 

*_ 

^-T^I-U^  +  seaj1 
— 14#3+49a;2 

7a?a-49a?~60 

7(a?»-7a;)-60 

After  obtaining  two  terms  of  the  root  .we  observe  the  root  itself  as 
a  factor  in  part  of  the  remainder.  The  equation  may  therefore  be 
written   (ob1— 7*)1  +  7  (a?a-7*)— 60  =  0.    This  is  solved  as  before. 

r  =4,  3,  and  £(7  ±  ^/69). 

12.  Solve  a4— 12^+44^-48^  =  9009. 

One  value  of  x  is  13. 

13.  Solve  z8— 6^+lliC— 6  =  0,  x  =  1,  2,  3. 

14.  Solve  4z*+f  =  4^+33. 

x  =  2,  —|,  and|(l±V— 43). 

15.  Solve  z4— 2#8+a?  =  a.  #  =  £±^*±  Va+~±. 

16.  Solve  a^+tf8— 4#2+#+ 1  =  0. 

-3±V5 
a?  =  1,  and 5 • 

Solution. — Dividing  by  &*,  aj*+sc— 4h h  —^  =  0,  which  may  be 

x      x 

written  ar,  +  2-f-+£+-  =6,  or  (x+-\    +(«+-)  =  6.      Whence 

aa  a;        7       \      #/        \       xf 

the  c«'  m^Tjnd  term  appears. 
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111.  Prop.  4.  —  When  an  equation  is  reduced  to  the^ 

form  xn  +  Ax"-1  +  Bx*~2  +  Cx"-3 h  L  =  0,  the  roots, 

,with  their  signs  changed,  are  factors  of  the  absolute 
(known)  term,  L. 

• 

Demonstration. — 1st.  The  equation  being  in  this  form,  if  a  is  a 
root,  the  equation  is  divisible  by  a— a.  For,  suppose  upon  trial 
x— -a  goes  into  the  polynomial  aP+Aaf^  +  j  etc.,  Q  times  toiih  a  re- 
mainder R.  (Q  represents  any  series  of  terras  which  may  arise  from 
such  a  division,  and  R,  any  remainder.)  Now,  since  the  quotient 
multiplied  by  the  divisor,  +  the  remainder  equals  the  dividend, 

we  have  (x— a)  Q  +  R  =  a^+Aa^  +  Bx^  +  Car*-3* +T^     But 

this  polynomial  =  0.  Hence  (*-a)Q  +  R  =  0.  Now,  by  hypothe- 
sis a  is  a  root,  and  consequently  x— a  =  0.  Whence  R  =  0,  or  there 
is  no  remainder. 

2nd.  If  now  x — a  exact! y  divides  x* + Aa"-'  +  Bo"-* + Co?"-8-  - + L, 
a  must  exactly  divide  L,  as  readily  appears  from  considering  the 
process  of  division.  Hence  —a  is  a  factor  of  L,  a  being  a  root  of 
the  equation,    q.  e.  d. 


EXAMPLES. 

Ex.  1.  Solve  2s4— GSx  =  32 -17s8. 

17a;8 
Solution. — This  may  be  written  x*+— - — 34a— 16  =  0.     By 

Prop.  4  the  roots  of  this  equation  are  factors  of  16.  We  therefore 
try  in  order  ±1,  ±2,  ±4,  ±8,  ±16  (all  the  integral  factors  of  16)  till 
we  find  whether  there  is  an  integral  root.    We  see  at  once  that 

neither  +1  nor  —1  satisfies  the  equation.    Trying  +2  we  find  it  is 

17a?8 
a  root.    Hence  a;— 2  is  the  divisor  sought.    Dividing  «4+-~- 

21 
— 34a?-16  =  0,  by  x— 2,  we  have  x3  +  — a;a  +  21a;+8  =  0.     But  as 

—2  satisfies  the  equation  as  well  as  +2,  a?-f  2  is  a  divisor.   Dividing 
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21  x  17 

»ajs+  — «,  +  21oj+8  =  0  by  a?+2,  we  have  a;9+— <r+4  =  0.     From 

this  equation  x  =  —  8,  and  — £.    The  roots  therefore  are  2,  —2, 
-8,  -i- 

2.  Solve  a-1  =  24    2 


Va 

Suggestion. — Put  y  =  \/z,  and  clearing  of  fractions  and  trans- 
posing, ys— 3y— 2  =  0.  If  there  are  integral  roots  of  this  equation 
they  are  ±1,  or  ±2.  +1  does  not  satisfy  the  equation  and  hence  is 
not  a  root.  But  —1  does.  Hence  y  + 1  is  a  divisor,  Dividing,  we 
get  y*— y— 2  —  0.  Whence  y  =  2,  and  —1.  .*.  The  roots  of  the 
equation  y*— Zy— 2  =  0  are  —1,  2,  and  —1,  there  being  two  equal 

roots.    Now  as  y  =  ya?,  x  —  1,  and  4. 

3.  Solve  a?—3xi+x+2  =  0. 

2%0  irrational  roots  are  £(1  ±  V5)- 

4.  Solve  2?  =  6a; +9. 


Imaginary  roots,  |(— 3±V— 3). 

5.  Solve  a3— 6a2— a+30  =  0. 

6.  Solve  a3-17a2+59a+77  =  0. 

7.  Solve  a+7a*  =  22.    (Put  a*  =  y.)  . 

Imaginary  roots,  29T7V— 10. 

8.  Solve  a4— 2s3—  13a?2— 4a— 30  =  0. 

12 -|- 8  A/a 


9.  Solve  a  = 


a — 5 

Imaginary  roots,  \{— 3TV— 7). 


10.  Solve  a3— 2a2 + 4a +7  =  0. 

11.  Solve  a^+y  =  7,  and  y>+a  =  11. 
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Suggestions. — From  the  1st,  x'2— 7— y,  and  from  the  2d,  £c*=121 
— 22y9 +y\  Whence  y4— 22ya +y  + 114  =  0.  From  this  we  readily 
find  y  —  3 ;  whence  from  either  of  the  given  equations  we  can  find  a 
value  of  x. 

There  are,  however,  three  other  values  of  each  of  the  unknown 
quantities.  These  can  not  be  found  without  some  knowledge  of 
Higher  Equations. 

This  example  is  inserted  here  because  it  is  so  often  propounded  to 
teachers.  It  is  not  a  proper  example  to  propose  for  solution  by  tht 
lower  algebra,  i.  e.,  by  the  method  of  quadratics.     (See  118.) 

12.  Solve  ff'+ff8— 2  =  0. 
Also    a?— 2x*+x— 2  =  0. 
Also    xs+6x2+llx  +  6  =  0. 

10    0  1       18   ,   81-tf2      #*— 65 

13.  Solve  _  +  __  =  -_. 

Suggestion. — Putting  this  in  the  form  required,  the  absolute  term 
is  —1296;  the  integral  factors  of  which  are  very  numerous.  But 
trying  ±1,  ±2,  ±3,  ±4,  ±6,  ±8,  ±9,  we  find  —4  and  9  to  be  two  of 
the  roots. 

The  method  of  solving  this  by  putting  it  in  form  so  as  to  com- 
plete the  square  of  both  members,  is  to  multiply  by  2,  and  add 

*»      81       ,    ,,  .  ,  .  .  .      36       18      9       x2  ,   2x      4 

__  +  __  to  both  members,  obtaining  -  +  -  •  +  4  =  -  +  -  +  g. 

Extracting  root,  -  +  -=±(-  +  -|.    Whence  x  =  9,  —4,  —4,  and 
—9,  there  being  two  roots  —4. 

14.  Given  x—3  =  — to  find  the  roots. 

x 

Suggestion. — The  roots  being  all  surds  and  imaginaries  in  this 
equation  cannot  be  found  by  the  principle  in  the  proposition.  The 
following  special  expedient  will,  however,  effect  a  solution : 

Clear  of  fractions  and  add  sc+1  to  each  member  and  «*— 2a; +1 

=  4+4^^+*. 
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14.  Solve  the  following  by  the  principle  in  the  propo- 
sition : 

z—1  __3       15  x  +  1 

x+5  ~  x       x    x+5 

xi+xs—ktf+x  +  l  =  0.     (See  Ex.  16,  Prop.  3.) 

[Note. — Many  of  the  examples  under  Pbop.  8  can  be  readily 
solved  in  this  manner.] 


ECTION   IV. 


V. 


SIMULTANEOUS   EQUATIONS  OF  THE   SECOND   DE- 
GREE  BETWEEN   TWO    UNKNOWN   QUANTITIES. 

112.  Prop.  1. — Two  equations  between  two  unknown 
quantities,  one  of  the  second  degree  and  the  other  of 
the  first,  may  always  be  solved  as  a  quadratic. 

Demonstration. — The  general  form  of  a  Quadratic  Equation 
between  two  unknown  quantities  is 

ax9  +  bxy  +  cy2  +  dx + ey  +/  =  0, 

since  in  every  such  equation  all  the  terms  in  x2  can  be  collected  into 
one,  and  its  coefficient  represented  by  a ;  all  those  in  xy  can  also  bt 
collected  into  one,  and  its  coefficient  represented  by  5,  etc. 

The  general  form  of  an  equation  of  the  First  Degree  between  two 
unknown  quantities  is 

a'x+Vy  +  d  =0. 

Now,  from  the  latter  x  = -- — ,  which  substituted  in  the  for- 

a' 

mer  gives  no  term  containing  a  higher  power  of  y  than  the  second, 

and  hence  the  resulting  equation  is  a  quadratic.     q.  e.  d. 
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EXAMPLES. 

Ex.  1.  Given  x ^  =  4,  and  y i_f  =  1. 

Suggestion. — From  the  first  x  =  8— y.    Substituting  this  value 

of  x  in  the  second,  we  have  y— -?r— 2 -f  =  1,  or  y— ttt — -  =  1 ; 

8  —  y  +  2         '         *     10— y         ' 

whence  y*— 9y  =  —18,  and  y  =  6  and  3. 

2.  Given  z+y  =  7,  and  x*+2y*  =  34.    Verify. 

3.  Given  -  +  -  =  2,  and  #+y  =  2.    Verify. 

a;      y 

4.  Given  z+y  =  100,  and  xy  =  2400. 

1       1       14 

5.  Given  %x+Zy  =  37,  and  -  -f  -  =  — • 

x      y      4o 

6.  Given  2x*+xy—5y*  =  20,  and  2z— 3y  =  1. 

7.  Given  s+*  =  **+X ,  and  ?±*  =  **=1. 

6  X  A 

8.  Given  .ly  +  .125a?  =  y— x,  and  y—.5x  =  .75xy—3x. 

Results,  x  =  0,  and  4.;  and  #  =  0,  and  5. 

9.  Given    .3#+.125y  =  3a?— y,    and    3a?— .5y  =  2.25#y 

Results,  x  =  0,  and  —  1 ;  and  y  =  0,  and  —  2f. 


J 13.  Prop.  2.  —  2>&  general,  the  solution  of  two 
quadratics  between  two  unknown  quantities,  requires 
the  solution  of  a  biquadratic. 

Demonstration. — Two  General  Equations  between  two  unknown 
quantities  have  the  forms 

(1)  ax*+1ny+cy*+dx+ey+f=  0,  and 

(2)  aV  +  tay+cy +<Ts+«'y+/'  =  0. 

From  (1),  .=.     *+*  ±  a/^^I¥±^E. 
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Now,  to  substitute  this  value  of  x  in  equation  (2),  it  must  be 
squared,  and  also,  in  another  term,  multiplied  by  y,  either  of  which 
operations  produce  rational  terms  containing  y2,  and  a  radical  of  the 
second  degree.  Then,  to  free  the  resulting  equation  of  radicals  will 
require  the  squaring  of  terms  containing  y2,  which  will  give  terms 
in  y4,  as  well  as  other  terms,    q.  e.  d. 

[Note. — Since  it  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  treatise  to  embrace  the 
resolution  of  the  higher  equations,  only  such  special  cases  of  Simulta- 
neous Quadratics  with  two  unknown  quantities,  will  be  introduced, 
as  can  be  resolved  by  the  methods  of  quadratics.] 


114.  Prop.  3. — Two  Homogeneous  Quadratic  Equa- 
tions between  two  unknown  quantities  can  always  be 
solved  by  the  method  of  quadratics,  by  substituting 
for  one  of  the  unknown  quantities  the  product  of  a 
new  unknown  quantity  into  the  other. 

Definition. — A  Homogeneous  Equation  is  one  in  which  each  term 
contains  the  same  number  of  factors  of  the  unknown  quantities. 
2#2  —  Sxy  —  y2  =  16  is  homogeneous.  3ar2  —  2y  +  y2  =  10  is  not 
homogeneous. 

Demonstration. — The  truth  of  this  proposition  will  be  more 
readily  apprehended  by  means  of  a  particular  example.  Taking 
the  two  homogeneous  equations  a;2— xy  +  y*  =  21,  and  y'*  — 2xy-f  15 
=  0.  Let  x  =  vy,  v  being  a  new  unknown  quantity,  called  an 
auxiliary,  whose  value  is  to  be  determined.  Substituting  in  the  given 
equations,  we  have  «y — vy*  4-y2  =  21,  and  y*—2vy*  =  — 15.    From 

21                            15 
these  we  find  y2  =  --    — -,  and  y2  = z.  Equating  these  values 

Ol  1  K 

of  y\  -„—  -T  =  =r—+  ;  whence  42u-21  =  15»2-15»  +  15.     This 

latter  equation  is  an  affected  quadratic,  which  solved  for  %  gives 
c  =  3,  and  $.     Knowing  the  values  of  v  we  readily  determine  those 

15  — 

of  y  from  y1  =  - — r ,  and  find  y  =  ±  ^3  when  v  =  3,  and  y  =  ±  5 

when  v  =  |.    Finally  as  x  =  «y,  its  values  are  x  =  ±  3^3,  and  ±  4. 
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By  observing  the  substitution  of  vy  for  x  in  this  solution  it  is  seen 
that  it  brings  the  square  of  y  in  every  term  containing  the  unkno^ 
quantities,  in  each  equation,  and  hence  enables  us  to  find  two  values 
of  y*  in  terms  of  v.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  this  will  be  the  case  in  any 
homogeneous  quadratic  with  two  unknown  quantities,  for  we  have  in 
fact,  in  the  first  of  the  given  equations,  all  the  variety  of  terms  which 
such  an  equation  can  contain.  Again,  that  the  equation  in  v  will 
not  be  higher  than  the  second  degree  is  evident,  since  the  values  of 
y*  consist  of  known  quantities  for  numerators,  and  can  have  denom- 
inators of  only  the  second,  or  second  and  first  degrees  with  reference 
to  v.  Whence  v  can  always  be  determined  by  the  method  of  quad- 
ratics ;  and  being  determined,  the  value  of  y  is  obtained  from  a  pure 

15 
quadratic  (y1  = -,  in  this  case),  and  that  of  x  from  a  simple 

equation  (x  =  vy  in  this  case). 

EXAMPLES. 

Ex.  1.  Given  3afl+xy  =  18,  and  ±y2+3xy  =  54. 
Moots,  x  =  ±2,  and  ±2\/3 ;  and  y  =  ±3,  and  ±3^3. 

2.  Given  x2+xy  +  2f  =  74,  and  2x2  +  2xy+y2  =  73. 

Roots,  x  =  ±3,  and  =F 8;  and  y  =  ±5. 

3.  Given  aP  +  Sxy  =  54,  and  xy  +  \y2  =  115. 

Roots,  x  =  ±3,  and  ±36 ;  and  y  =  ±5,  and  ±11£. 

4.  Given  2a?  +  3xy  =  26,  and  Zy2  +  2xy  =  39. 

Roots,  x  =  ±2,  and  y  =  ±3.     The  other  roots  are  a> . 

5.  Given  x2— 4y2  =  9,  and  xy  +  2y2  ±=  3. 

15  3 

Roots,  x  =  ± — =  ;  and  y  =  ±— —  •    The  other  roots 

V21  V21 

are  oo. 

6.  Given  dtf+xy— 9  =.9,  and  4:y2+3xy— 4  =  50. 
(See  Ex.  1.)  Roots,  x=  ±2,  y  =  ±3. 

7.  Given  afi—xy  =  70,  and  xy—y2  =  12. 

8.  Given  aP+xy  =  84,  and  x2—y2  =  24. 
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115 •  Prop.  4. —  When  the  unknown  quantities  are 
similarly  involved  in  two  quadratic,  or  even  higher 
equations,  the  solution  can  often  he  effected  as  a  quad- 
ratic, by  substituting  for  one  of  the  unknown  quanti- 
ties the  sum  of  two  others,  and  for  the  other  unknown 
quantity  the  difference  of  these  new  quantities. 

[Note. — As  this  and  the  following  are  merely  special  expedients, 
they  need  no  demonstrations  other  than  is  furnished  by  applying 
them  to  examples.] 

EXAMPLES. 

Ex.  1.  Given  ot?+y2  =  52,  and  x+y+xy  =  34. 

Solution. — In  these  equations  x  and  y  are  similarly  involved,  and 
hence  I  try  the  expedient  of  putting  x=m+n,  and  y—m—n^  whence 
je*  +  ya  =  2roa  +  2n*  =  52,  and  x+y  +  xy  —  2m  +  wa--tta  =  34.  Now, 
from  the  two  equations  wia-f  na  =  26,  and 

2m +m9— ri2  =  34,  by  adding 

I  have  2m+2wa     =    60,  whence  I  find  m=  5,  and 


— 6.  Substituting  these  values  i n  ra9 + n* = 26,  n  =  ±  1 ,  and  ±  y/ — 10. 
Whence  the  real  values  of  a;  are  found  to  be  6,  and  4 ;  and  of  y,  4, 
and  6. 

2.  Given  a?+x+y  =  18— y2,  and  xy  =z  6. 

Rational  roots,  x  =  3,  and  2  ;  and  y  =•  2,  and  3. 

3.  Given  -"t#  +  £=f?  =  ™    and  &+tf  =  45. 

x—y       x+y       3 

Suggestion.- -Using  the  same  notation  as  above,  — | —  =  -—  , 

and  2ma  +  2wa=45;  whence  3raa  +  3wa=10wM,  and  wehave4ww=27, 

27  9,3  3        ,      9      __ 

or  m  =  --.    m  =  ±  -  ,  and  ±  - ;  n  =  ±  -  ,  and  ±  -  .    The  roots  are 
4ft  2  2  2  2 

x  =  ±  6 :  and  y  =  ±  3. 

4.  Given  ±(x+y)  =  3xy,  and  a+y+a^+y2  =  26. 
Boots,  x  =  4,   and  2  ;  #  =  2,  and  4.     Also  a;  =  — -^ 

i*V377,  and  y  =  _Y=Ffv/377. 
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Definition  and  Scholium. — It  will  be  observed  tbat  tbe  above 
equations  are  of  the  second  degree,  and  that  they  have  the  unknown 
quantities  similarly  involved ;  that  is,  in  the  last,  ior  example,  in 
the  first  member  there  is  +  4s,  and  also  +  4y ;  in  the  second  mem- 
ber x  and  y  are  multiplied  together;  in  the  second  equation  there  is 
+a?,  also  +y\  there  is  +xa,  and  also  +  ya.  Such  equations  can 
usually  be  readily  solved  in  this  manner.     But  the  equations  x*  +y* 

5  1 

=  -;ey,  and  a— y  —  ^ty  have  the    unknown    quantities    similarly 

involved  in  the  first  but  dissimilarly  in  the  second.  There  is  +a? 
in  the  second,  but  no  +  y,  hence  they  are  not  similarly  involved. 
Whether  the  solution  of  such  equations  will  be  facilitated  by  this 
expedient  can  be  ascertained  only  by  trial.  In  this  case  the  expedient 
will  be  found  successful. 

5.  Given  a^+y2  =  \xy,  and  x— y  =  \xy. 

Roots,  x  =  0,  4,  and  —2  ;  y  =  0,  2,  and  —4. 

6.  Given  a?+xfj  +  4tf  =  6,  and  3^+8^  =  14. 


Roots,  x  =  ±2,  and  T^VlO  ;  and  y  =  ±\,  and  ±f  VlO. 

7.  Given  #2— 4y2  =  9,  and  xy+2y2  =  3. 

Suggestion. — The  student  will  find  by  experiment  that  the  above 
expedient  is  of  no  service  in  this  example.  The  example  is  readily 
solved  by  finding  the  value  of  x  from  the  first  equation  and  sub- 
stituting it  in  the  second,  thus  obtaining  y  ^4^  +  9  =  3  — -  2y2,   or 

Ay*  +  9ya  =  9— 12ya  +  4y\     Whence  21ya  =  9,  and  y  =  ±  y -.     Ox 
the  equations  can  be  treated  as  in  (114),  they  being  homogeneous. 

9  2 

8.  Given  -  +  y-  =  18,  and  x+y  =  12. 

y       x 

Suggestion.— In  these  equations  the  unknown  quantities  are 
similarly  involved,  and  although  the  first  is  of  the  third  degree  the 
expedient  of  the  proposition  is  successful,  x  =  8,  and  4  ;  and  y=4, 
and  8. 

Scholium. — In  all  symmetrical  equations  the  value  of  the  unknown 
quantities  must,  of  course,  be  the  same  numerically,  but  taken  in 
the  reverse  order,  since  the  letters  can  change  places  in  the  equation 
without  altering  the  equations.    When,  therefore,  in  such  eqiiaftfcnxa 
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the  values  of  one  of  the  unknown  quantities  are  found  the  values  of 
the  other  are  known. 

i 

9.  Given  a?—a?y2+y2  =  19,  and  x— xy+y  =  4. 

Suggestion. — Putting  x=m+n,  and  y=w— n,  «a+ya=2ma  +  2na. 
and  aaya  =  (m  +  ny(m—ny=(m  +  n)(m— n)  x  (w»+wXm— ri)-=(m?— na)a. 
Hence  2ma  +  2na— (ma— wa)a  =  19.    From  the  second  equation,  wa 

=  4  +  ma— 2ra. 

Roots,  x  =  }(9  ±  \/73) ;  and  y  =  J-(9  =F  \/73). 

10.  Given  x+y  =  11,  and  a^-f-y8  =  407. 

Roots,  x  =  7,  and  4 ;  and  y  =  4,  and  7, 

11.  Given  x— y  =  3,  and  a^+y4  =  641. 

iitoofa,  a;  =  5,  and  -*-2 ;  y  =  2,  and  — 5. 


SPECIAL    EXPEDIENTS. 


116.  Many  equations  of  other  degrees  than  the  second, 
and  which  do  not  fall  under  the  preceding  cases,  may  still 
be  solved  as  quadratics  by  means  of  special  artifices.  For 
these  artifices  the  student  must  depend  upon  his  own  inge- 
nuity, after  having  studied  some  examples  as  specimens. 
These  methods  are  so  restricted  and  special  that  it  is  not 
expedient  to  classify  them ;  in  fact,  every  expert  algebraist 
is  constantly  developing  new  ones. 

Ex.  1.  Given  x*+yl  =  5,  and  x$+y*  =  13. 

Suggestion. — In  case  of  fractional  exponents,  it  will  usually  be 
found  expedient  for  the  learner  to  put  the  unknown  quantities  with 
the  lowest  exponents,  equal  to  the  first  powers  of  new  unknown 
cuantities,  and  thus  make  the  exponents  integral.     Thus,  putting 

x*  =  m,  and  y»  =  n,  we  have  a;*  =  ra%  and  yi  =  na,  Whence  the 
equations  become  ra  +  n  ^=5,  and  «ia  +  wa  =  13.  These  equations  are 
readily  solved  by  methods  already  learned,  and  we  find  m  =  3,  and 
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2,  and  n  =  2,  and  3.     Hence  a;*  =3,  gives  x  =  81 ;  and  xi  =  2,  gives 
x  =  16.    Also  yt  =  2,  gives  y  =  8 ;  and  y*  =  3,  gives  y  =  27. 

2.  Given  xi+y*  =  6,  and  x$+yi  =  126. 

ifoote,  a?  =  625,  and  1,  and  y,=- 1,  and  3125. 

3.  Given  a%*  =  2y®,  and  8xi—y$  =  14. 

4.  Given  x— y  =  Vx+Vy,  and  x%—y$  =  37. 
Suggestion. — Observe  that  both  members  of  the  first  are  divisible 

by  v«+ vV>  gi^g  Vx~Vy  =  *•    x=z  16j  an(*  9  ;  y  =  9,  and  16. 

5.  Given  a^+rr+y  =  18— y2,  and  #y  =  6. 

Suggestion. — From  the  first,  by  adding  twice  the  second,  we  may 
writeaj9  +  2scy+y'+a;+y  =-•  30,  or(x+yy  +  (x+y)  =  30.  ,\  a;+y=5, 
and  —6. 

6.  Given  a?+y2  =  52,  and  x+y +xy  =  34. 

Roots,  x  =  6,  4,  and  — 6±V— 10;  y  =  4,  6,  and  —6 
:p\/=l6. 


7.  Given  x^+f+Wx^+f  =  45,  and  ^+^  =  337. 


Suggestion. — In  the  first,  put  \A*+ya  =  v,  whence  «2+4»  sm  45; 
and  t>  —  5,  and  —9.    #  =  3,  and  4 ;  y  =  4,  and  3. 

8.  Given  ^  +  2-  =  9|$,  and  **  -f-y2  =  65. 

X* 

Suggestion. — In  the  first,  put  —  —v,  whence  v*  +  2v  =  9}|. 

Real  and  rational  roots,  x  =  4,  y  =  7. 

9.  Given  a* +2^+^+23  =  120— 2y,  and  ##— y2  =  8. 
Roots,  y  =  l,   4,    — 3— \/5,   and  —  3  +  \/5;  3  =  9,  6, 

—9  + a/5,  and  —  9— V^5. 
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10.  Given  &y*  =  180— Sxy,  and  x  +  Sy  =  11. 

Boots,  x  =  5,  and  6  ;  y  =  2,  and  |. 

11.  Given  s2-f-3z+y  =  73— 2zy,  and  #2+3y +s  =  44. 

Suggestion. — Add  the  two  equations  together,  and  proceed  as 
before,      x  =  4,   16,  and   —12^^/58;  and  y  =  5,   —7,  and    — 1 

±  <y/58- 

12.  Given  xy+xy*  =  12,  and  rc+rry8  =  18. 

12 

Suggestion. — From  the  first,  x  =  —~ •  and  from  the  second* 

yil+yY 

18                  12              18 
m  =  r r .    .\  —-. r  =  -. r .    Dividing  denominators  by  1  +y, 

l+y8        y(i+y)     i+y8  B  J      y' 

2             3 
and  numerators  by  6.  we  have-  =  - -:    whence  2— 2y  +  2y* 

y     l— y+ya 

=  3y.    Hence  x  =  2,  and  16 ;  and  y  =  2,  and  £. 

13.  Given  x*+xy  + y*  =  26,  and  at+afif+y4  =  364. 

Suggestion. — From  the  first,  a?9  +  y9  =  26— sy;  and  from  the  sec- 
ond, by  adding  rfy1  to  both  members  and  extracting  the  square  root, 

a^+y9  =  V^64+afy\  Equating  these  values  of  a?a+y9,  and  squar- 
ing, we  have  676— 52ay+aryi  =  364+ arty8,  whence  xy  =  6.  Squar- 
ing this  and  adding  it  to  the  second,  and  extracting  the  square 
root,  tf+y1  =  20.  Also  subtracting  3afy9  =  108  from  the  second, 
and  extracting  the  square  root,  a;9— ya  =  16.  Whence  a;9  =  18,  and 
ya  =  2. 

Another  Solution. — Dividing  the  second  by  the  first,  we  have  x* 
—vy+y*  —  1^.  Subtracting  this  result  from  the  first,  we  have  2xy 
=  12.    Whence  the  solution  proceeds  as  above, 

[Note. — Though  this  field  is  illimitable,  it  is  not  thought  necessary 
for  the  learner  to  pursue  special  methods  farther,  inasmuch  as  what 
is  given  will  enable  him  to  catch  the  spirit  of  such  solutions, 
and  no  writer  in  discussing  a  problem  involving  processes  even  as 
complex  as  some  given  above,  would  fail  to  give  hints  at  his  methods 
of  solution.] 
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APPLICATIONS. 

[Note. — One  of  the  most  important  things  to  be  learned  from  the 
following  examples  is  several  devices  frequently  found  serviceable 
in  stating  a  problem,  which  make  the  equations  arising  more  simple 
and  easy  of  solution.  These  devices  are  of  special  necessity  in 
examples  involving  progressions.] 

Ex.  1.  What  number  is  that  which  being  divided  by  the 
product  of  its  two  digits,  the  quotient  is  2,  and  if  27  is 
added  to  it  the  digits  are  reversed  ? 

2.  There  are  three  numbers,  the  difference  of  whose  dif- 
ferences is  8  ;  their  sum  is  41 ;  and  the  sum  of  their  squares 
is  699.    What  are  the  numbers  ? 

Notation. — Let  x  be  the  second  number,  and  y  the  difference 
between  the  second  and  first,  so  that  x— y  represents  the  first.  The 
first  equation  is  8a>+8  =  41,  and  the  second  (1 1— y)a  + 121  +  (19+ y)a 
=  699. 

3.  There  are  three  numbers,  the  difference  of  whose  dif- 
ferences is  5 ;  their  sum  is  44 ;  and  their  product  is  1950. 
What  are  the  numbers  ? 

4.  A  grocer  sold  80  lbs.  of  mace  and  100  lbs.  of  cloves  for 
$65 ;  but  he  sold  60  lbs.  more  of  cloves  for  $20  than  he  did 
of  mace  for  $10.     What  was  the  price  of  a  pound  of  each  ? 

5.  A  and  B  have  each  a  small  field,  in  the  shape  of  an 
exact  square,  and  it  requires  200  rods  of  fence  to  enclose 
both.  The  contents  of  these  fields  are  1300  square  rods. 
What  is  the  value  of  each,  at  $2.25  per  square  rod  ? 

Am.,  One,  $900;  other,  $2,025. 


6.  Find  two  numbers,  such  that  the  sum  of  their  squares 
being  subtracted  from  three  times  their  product,  11  remain ; 
and  the  difference  of  their  squares  being  subtracted  from 
twice  their  product,  the  remainder  is  14.    (See  114.) 
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7.  What  two  numbers  are  those  whose  difference  multi- 
plied by  the  difference  of  their  squares  is  32,  and  whose  sum 
multiplied  by  the  sum  of  their  squares  is  272  ? 

8.  The  difference  of  two  numbers  is  2,  and  the  square  of 
their  quotient  added  to  four  times  their  quotient  is  9f. 
What  are  the  numbers  ?  Ans.,  5  and  3. 

9.  There  are  two  numbers,  whose  sum  multiplied  by  the 
less,  is  equal  to  four  times  the  greater,  but  whose  sum  mul- 
tiplied by  the  greater  is  equal  to  9  times  the  less.  What  are 
the  numbers  ? 

10.  Find  two  numbers,  such  that  their  product  added 
to  their  sum  shall  be  47,  and  their  sum  taken  from  the  sum 
of  their  squares  shall  leave  62.  Ans.,  5  and  7. 

11.  Find  two  numbers,  such  that  their  sum,  their  pro- 
duct and  the  difference  of  their  squares  shall  be  all  equal  to 
each  other.  Ans.,  |±£a/5,  and  bdt$V&. 

12.  Find  two  numbers  whose  product  is  equal  to  the  dif- 
ference of  their  squares,  and  the  sum  of  their  squares  equal 
to  the  difference  of  their  cubes. 

Ans.,  J\/5,  and  J(5  +  V5). 

13.  A  person  has  $1,300,  which  he  divides  into  two  por- 
tions, and  loans  at  different  rates  of  interest,  so  that  the 
two  portions  produce  equal  returns.  If  the  first  portion 
had  been  loaned  at  the  second  rate  of  interest,  it  would 
have  produced  $36,  and  if  the  second  portion  had  been 
loaned  at  the  first  rate  of  interest,  it  would  have  produced 
$49.    Required  the  rates  of  interest. 

Ans.,  7  and  6  per  cent. 

14.  The  fore  wheel  of  a  wagon  makes  6  revolutions  more 
than  the  hind  wheel  in  going  120  yards;  but  if  the  periphery 
of  each  wheel  be  increased  1  yard,  the  fore  wheel  will  make 
only  4  revolutions  more  than  the  hind  wheel  in  going  the 
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same    distance.      What    is    the    circumference    of    each 
wheel  ?  Ans.y  4  and  5. 

15.  The  sum  of  two  numbers  is  8  and  the  sum  of  their 
cubes  is  152 ;  what  are  the  numbers  ? 

Suggestion. — Let  x+y  be  one  of  the  numbers,  and  x—y  the  other. 
Then  x  =  4,  and  2a?8  +  6rry°  =  152. 

16.  The  sum  of  two  numbers  is  7,  and  the  sum  of  their 
4th  powers  is  641.     What  are  the  numbers  ? 

17.  The  sum  of  two  numbers  is  6,  and  the  sum  of  their 
5th  power  is  1056.     What  are  the  numbers  ? 

18.  The  product  of  two  numbers  is  24,  and  their  sum  multi- 
plied by  their  difference  is  20;  find  them.   Ans.,  4  and  6. 

19.  What  two  numbers  are  those  whose  sum  multiplied 
by  the  greater  is  120,  and  whose  difference  multiplied  by 
the  less  is  16  ?  Ans.,  2  and  10. 

20.  What  two  numbers  are  those  whose  sum  added  to  the 
sum  of  their  squares  is  42,  and  whose  product  is  15  ? 

Ans.j  3  and  5. 

21.  A's  and  B's  shares  in  a  speculation  altogether  amount 
to  $500 ;  they  sell  out  at  par,  A  at  the  end  of  2  years,  B  of 
8,  and  each  receives  in  capital  and  profits  $297.  How  much 
did  each  embark  ?  Ans.,  A,  $275  ;  B,  $225. 

Suggestion. — Letting  x  be  A's  capital,  and  y  B's,  A  gained  297 
—x,  and  B,  297— y.  And  as  the  gains  are  proportioned  to  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  respective  times  into  the  capitals,  2x :  Sy  : :  297— x 
:  297 -y.  

22.  What  three  numbers  are  those  in  A.  P.,  whose  sum  is 
120,  and  the  sum  of  whose  squares  is  5600  ?  Ans.,  20,  40.  60. 

Suggestion. — In  solving  examples  involving  several  quantities  in 
arithmetical  progression,  it  is  usually  expedient  to  represent  the 
middle  one  of  the  series,  when  the  number  of  terms  is  odd,  by  <r,  and 
let  y  be  the  common  difference.  If  the  number  of  terms  is  even,  rep- 
resent the  two  middle  terms  by  x— y,  and  x+yy  making  the  common 
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difference  2y.  Thus  the  statement  of  the  above  problem  becomes 
x—y+x+x  +  y  =  120,ordz  =  120;  and  (x— yf +x%  +  (x  +  y)'=5600, 
or  3ar»  +  2ya  =  5600. 

23.  What  four  numbers  are  those  in  A.  P.,  the  sum  of 
whose  squares  is  84,  and  their  product  105  ? 

Suggestion. — Call  the  numbers  x— 8y,  x— y,  a?+y,  and  a+8y. 

24.  The  sum  of  five  numbers  in  A.  P.  is  35,  and  the  sum 
of  their  squares  285  ;  find  the  numbers. 

25.  What  three  numbers  are  those  in  A.  P.,  the  sum  of 
whose  squares  is  1232,  and  the  square  of  the  mean  greater 
than  the  product  of  the^two  extremes,  by  16  ? 

26.  Find  four  numbers  in  A.  P.  such  that  the  sum  of  the 
squares  of  the  extremes  is  4500,  and  the  sum  of  the  squares 
of  the  means  is  4100. 

27.  The  product  of  five  numbers  in  A.  P.  is  945 ;  and  their 
sum  is  25.     What  are  the  numbers? 

Ans.,  1,  3,  5,  7,  9. 

28.  The  product  of  four  numbers  in  A.  P.  is  280,  and  the 
sum  of  their  squares  166  ;  find  them. 

29.  The  sum  of  nine  numbers  in  A.  P.  is  45,  and  the  sum 
of  their  squares  285  ;  find  them. 

Ans.9  1,  2,  3,  etc.,  to  9. 

30.  The  sum  of  seven  numbers  in  A.  P.  is  35,  and  the  sum 
of  their  cubes  1295 ;  find  them.         Ans.,  2,  3,  etc.,  to  8. 


31.  There  are  three  numbers  in  geometrical  progression, 
whose  sum  is  52,  and  the  sum  of  the  extremes  is  to  the 
mean  as  10  to  3.     What  are  the  numbers  ? 

Ans.9  4,  12,  and  36. 

Suggestion. — Let  x  be  the  first  term  and  y  the  ratio.  Then 
x+xy+xy*  =  52    and  x+xy* :  xy  : :  10  :  3,  or  1  +  y* :  y  : :  10  :  3. 
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32.  The  sum  of  three  numbers  in  geometrical  progression 
is  13,  and  the  product  of  the  mean  and  sum  of  the 
extremes  is  30.    What  are  the  numbers  ? 

Ans.,  1,  3,  and  9. 

Suggestion. — We  have  x+ry+<mf  =  13,  and  (x+xy9)xy  =  30 
From  the  first  x+xy*  =  13— xy,  and   from  the  second,   x+xy* 

=  —  ;  whence  13— xy=— ,  or  arty2— 13asy=— 30. 
xy  xy 

33.  If  the  seventh  and  tenth  terms  of  a  geometrical  pro- 
gression are  6  and  750  respectively,  what  are  the  inter- 
mediate terms  ? 

Suggestion. — The  equations  are  xy9  =  6,  and  xy9  =  750.  Divide 
the  second  by  the  first. 

34.  If  the  third  and  fifth  terms  of  a  geometrical  progres- 
sion be  75  and  300  respectively,  what  will  the  fourth  term 
be?  Ans.,  150. 

35.  If  the  first  and  fourth  terms  of  a  geometrical  progres- 
sion are  3  and  24  respectively,  what  are  the  two  inter- 
mediate terms  ? 

36.  There  are  four  numbers  in  geometrical  progression. 
The  sum  of  the  means  is  30,  and  the  product  of  the 
extremes  200 ;  what  are  the  numbers  ? 

Suggestion. — Represent  the  numbers  by  — ,  x,  y,  and  —  ,in  which  - 

y  x  x 

is  the  ratio.    The  equations  are  x+y  —  30,  and  xy  =  200. 

x^  i/' 

For  an  odd  number  of  terms,  as  five,  use  — ,  <c2,  xy.  ya,  —  • 

y  x 

37.  The  sum  of  three  numbers  in  G.  P.  is  26,  and  the 
sum  of  their  squares  is  364  ;  required  the  numbers. 

Suggestion. — The  equations  are  x*+xy+y*  =  26,  and  x4+x*y*+yi 
=  364,  which  have  already  been  solved. 
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EQUATIONS 

OF  OTHER 
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SYNOPSIS. 


Quadratic  Equation. 
Root  of  Equation. 


( Pure.— Incomplete. 
j  Affected.— Complete. 


SIMULTA- 
NEOUS 
QUADRATICS. 


EXPEDIENTS 
x  IN  STATING. 


n     .    '  (  Cor.  1.  Number  of  Boots. 

PPOD.     To  Solve.    Dem.  J  Bern. 

/  Cor.  2.  Imaginary  Root*. 

Prob.     To  solve.    Rulb.    Dem. 

,*  ...        ^  ( Common  method. 

Completing  Square,    what? -J 

( Special  methods. 
Cor.  I.     Roots  of  an  Affected  Quadratic.    Dem. 

Cor.  2.     To  write  the  root  of  x*  +px  =  q  directly. 
Pure.     Prop.  1. 

Prop.  2.    Dem.    When  solved  as  Quad. 
J  Prop.  8.    Cor. 
Prop.  4.    How  applied. 


Affected. 


.  Expedients.  •< 


Prop.  I.  Dem. 

Prop.  2.  Dem. 

Prop.  3.  Dem. 

Prop.  4.  Sen. 

Expedients.     Enumerate  the  7  given. 
( Common  method. 


An  A.  P. 


( Special  methods 


( Even  number  of  terms. 


1 


Odd 


it 


a 


tc 


( Common  method. 
A  G,   P,  1  ( Even  number  of  terms. 

r  Special  methods.  •< 

(Odd         "       "      " 


Test  Questions. — If  one  of  two  equations  between  two  unknown 
quantities  is  of  the  first  degree,  and  the  other  of  the  second,  what 
will  be  the  degree  of  the  resulting  equation  after  eliminating  one  of 
the  unknown  quantities  ?  Prove  it.  How  may  such  equations  be 
solved  ?  In  general,  what  is  the  degree  of  the  equation  arising  from 
eliminating  one  unknown  quantity  from  two  equations,  each  of  the 
second  degree  ?  Prove  it.  Mention  the  several  cases  given  in  which 
such  equations  can  be  solved  by  quadratics,  and  state  the  process 
in  each  case. 


jffiHAPTCH  Y, 


[Note. — It  is  the  purpose  of  this  chapter  to  give  a  simple, 
arithmetical  view  of  the  nature  of  logarithms,  with  some  illustrations 
of  their  practical  utility.  For  the  production  of  the  Logarithmic 
Series  and  its  use  in  computing  Logarithms,  see  Appendix  II. 
Enough,  however,  is  here  given  for  practical  use  in  trigonometry,  as 
usually  studied,  and  to  enable  the  student  to  understand  the  use  of 
logarithms  in  ordinary  operations.] 

117.  A  Logarithm  is  the  exponent  by  which  a  fixed 
number  is  to  be  affected  in  order  to  produce  any  required 
number.  The  fixed  number  is  called  the  Base  of  the 
System. 

Illustration. — Let  the  Base  be  3  :  then  the  logarithm  of  9  is  2 ;  of  27, 
8;of81,  4;  of  19683,  9;  for3'=9;  3S=27;  34=81;  and39=19683. 
Again,  if  64  is  the  base,  the  logarithm  of  8  is  £,  or  .5,  since  64*,  or 
64  •*  =  8 ;  i.  c,  £,  or  .5  is  the  exponent  by  which  64,  the  base,  is  to  be 
affected  in  order  to  produce  the  number  8.  So  also,  64  being  the 
base,  },  or  .333+  is  the  logarithm  of  4,  since  64*,  or  64-333^  =  4; 
t.  c,  j,  or  .333+  is  the  exponent  by  which  64,  the  base,  is  to  be 
affected  in  order  to  produce  the  number  4.  Once  more,  since  64*, 
or  64  638+  =  16,  f,  or  .666+  is  the  logarithm  of  16,  if  the  base  is  64. 
Finally,  64""*  or  64--5  =  £,  or  .125;  hence  —J,  or  —.5,  is  the 
logarithm  of  |,  or  .125,  when  the  base  is  64.  In  like  manner,  with 
the  same  base,  — £,  or  —.333+  is  the  logarithm  of  £,  or  .25. 


EXAMPLES. 

Ex.  1.  If  2  is  the  base,  what  is  the  logarithm  of  4  ?  of  8  ? 
of  32?  of  128?  of  1024? 
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Model  Solution. 

7  is  the  logarithm  of  128,  if  2  is  the  base,  since  7  is  the  exponent 
by  which  2  is  to  be  affected  in  order  to  produce  the  number  128. 

2.  If  5  is  the  base,  what  is  the  logarithm  of  625  ?  of 
15625  ?  of  125  ?  of  25  ? 

3.  If  10  is  the  base,  what  is  the  logarithm  of  100  ?  of  1,000  ? 
of  10,000  ?  of  10,000,000  ? 

4.  If  2  is  the  base,  what  is  the  logarithm  of  J,  or  .25  ?  of 
£,  or  .125  ?  of  -&,  or  .03125  ?  Ans.  to  the  last,  —5. 

5.  If  8  is  the  base,  of  what  number  is  f,  or  .666+  the 
logarithm?  of  what  number  is  $  or  1.333+  the  logarithm ? 
of  what  number  is  2  the  logarithm  ?  of  what  number  is  2£, 
or  2.333+  ?  of  what  number  3f,  or  3.666  +  ? 

•  Ans.  to  the  last,  2048. 

Scholium. — Since  any  number  with  0  for  its  exponent  is  1,  the 
logarithm  of  1  is  0,  in  all  systems.  Thus  10°  =  1,  whence  0  is  the 
logarithm  of  1,  in  a  system  in  which  the  base  is  10. 

118.  A  System  of  Logarithms  is  a  scheme  by  which 
all  numbers  can  be  represented,  either  exactly  or  approxi- 
mately, by  exponents  by  which  a  fixed  number  (the  base)  can 
be  affected.     Negative  numbers  can  have  no  logarithms. 

119.  There  are  Tivo  Systems  of  Logarithms  in  common 
use,  called,  respectively,  the  Briggean  or  Common  System, 
and  the  Napierian  or  Hyperbolic  System.  The  base  of  the 
former  is  10,  and  of  the  latter  2. 71828 +  . 


120.  One  of  the  most  important  uses  of  logarithms  is 
to  facilitate  the  multiplication,  division,  involution,  and  the 
extraction  of  roots  of  large  numbers.  These  processes  are 
performed  upon  the  following  principles  : 


121.  Prop.  l.  —  TJie  sum  of  the  logarithms  of  two 
numbers  is  the  logarithm  of  their  product. 
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Demonstration. — Let  a  be  the  base  of  the  system.  Let  m  and  n 
be  any  two  numbers  whose  logarithms  are  x  and  y  respectively. 
Then  by  definition  a*  =  to,  and  <&  =  w.  Multiplying  these  equations 
together  we  have  a*+*  =  mn.  Whence  x+y  is  the  logarithm  of 
ran.     Q.  e.  d. 

122.  Prop.  2. — The  logarithm  of  the  quotient  of 
two  numbers  is  the  logarithm  of  the  dividend  minus 
the  logarithm  of  the  divisor. 

Demonstration. — Let  a  be  the  base  of  the  system,  and  m  and  n 
any  two  numbers  whose  logarithms  are,  respectively,  x  and  y. 
Then  by  definition  we  have  a?  =  to,  and  <&  =  n.    Dividing,  we  have 

a?-*  =  — .    Whence  x—y  is  the  logarithm  of  — .    q.  b.  d. 
n  n 


123.  Prop.  3. — The  logarithm  of  a  power  of  a 
number  is  the  logarithm  of  the  number  multiplied  by 
the  index  of  the  power. 

Demonstration. — Let  a  be  the  base,  and  x  the  logarithm  of  m. 
Then  a*^=  m;  and  raising  both  to  any  power,  as  the  0th,  we  have 
«•*  =  m".     Whence  xz  is  the  logarithm  of  the  eth  power  of  m.  q.  e.  d. 


124.  Prop.  4. — The  logarithm  of  any  root  of  a 
number  is  the  logarithm  of  the  number  divided  by 
the  number  expressing  the  degree  of  the  root. 

Demonstration. — Let  a  be  the  base,  and  x  the  logarithm  of  m. 

m  . 

Then  a*  —  m.     Extracting    the    «th  root    we   have    a*  =  ym. 


x 


Whence  -  is  the  logarithm  oi'tfrn.    q.  e.  d. 

3 


125.  In  order  to  apply  these  principles  practically,  we 
need  what  is  called  a  Table  of  Logarithms.  That  is,  a  table 
from  which  we  can  readily  obtain  the  logarithm  of  any 
number,  or  the  number  corresponding  to  any  logarithm. 
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We  will,  therefore,  proceed  to  show  how  such  a  table  can 
be  computed.  Though  the  method  about  to  be  given  is 
not  the  most  expeditious  now  known,  it  is,  nevertheless,  the 
one  used  when  our  tables  were  first  computed. 


120.  Prob.  —  To  compute  the  common  logarithm  of  any 
decimal  number. 

Demonstration. — 1st.  It  is  evident  that  it  is  necessary  to  com- 
pute the  logarithms  of  prime  numbers  only,  since  the  logarithm  of  a 
composite  number  is  the  sum  of  the  logarithms  of  its  factors  (121). 

2nd.  To  compute  the  logarithms  of  the  series  of  prime  numbers. 
In  the  first  place  we  know  that  the  logarithm  of  1  is  0,  since  10°=  1. 
Also  the  logarithm  of  10  is  1,  since  10'  =  10.  Now  if  we  find  the 
logarithm  of  5,  we  can  get  the  logarithm  of  2  by  subtracting  the 
logarithm  of  5  from  log.  10.*  If  there  be  any  number  which  is  the 
logarithm  of  5  it  is  evident  it  must  lie  between  0,  which  is  log.  1, 
and  1,  which  is  log.  10.     Therefore  starting  with 

10°  =  1     and 
101  =  10  multiplying  them  together 

we  have  10l  =  10 

Extracting  the  square  root,  10-5  =  <\/Tb  =  3.162277 +  . 

Again,  as  3  lies  between  10  and  3. 162277  +  its  logarithm  lies  between  1 

and  .5.  Multiplying  the  last  two  equations  we  have  101,5= 31.62277  + « 

Extracting  the  square  root,  10*75   =  V^L62277  +  =  5.628413 +  . 

Again,  10*5     =  3.162277  + 

and  10'75   =  5.623413  + 

Multiplying,  10ua5  =  17.7827895914  + 

Extracting  the  square  root,  10m  =<\/l  7.78278959 14+  =4.216964+. 

Again,  multiplying  this  last  by  10*76  =  5.623413  +  ,  as  5  lies 
between  these  numbers,  and  extracting  the  square  root,  we  have 
106876 =4.869674  .*- .  In  each  case  the  exponent  of  10  is  the  logarithm 
of  the  number;  thus  .6875  is  log.  4.869674  +  .  Continuing  this 
process  to  22  operations  (!)  we  have  lo£.  5.000000+  =.698970  +  , 
which  is  sufficiently  accurate  for  ordinary  purposes. 

Now  log.  10 -log.  5  =  log.  2  =  1 -.698970  =  .301030. 

*  This  is  the  common  abbreviation  of  "  logarithm  of  10,"  and  should  be  reju} 
"logarithm  of  10,"  not  **  log  ten,"  which  is  grossly  inelegant, 
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To  find  log.  3,  we  would  take  10-8  =  3.162277 +  ,  and  10°  =  1,  and 
proceed  as  before. 
Were  it  our  purpose  to  find  log.  11,  the  computation  would  be  as 

follows : 

101  =  10 

10*  =  100 
103  =  1000 


101  =  10K6  =  y'1000  =  31.62277+ 
101  =  10 


lOt  =  10a-ft  =  316.2277  + 


10ua5=  ^316.2277+  =  17.78278+ 
W = 10 

10*-a5  =  177.8278  + 

10Mi5  =  V177.8278+  =  13.33521  + 
W = 10 

102135  =  133.3521  + 


10i.oM8  =  ^133.3521+  -  11.54782— 

10* = 10 

10a-OM5  =  115.4782  + 


10i.oji«  =  ^115.4782+  =  10.74607+ 

IP1-0*"  = 11.54782- 

10a-09m  =  124.09368  + 

10i.o46875  _  ^134.09368+  =  11.13973  + 

10i.o3i»6  __ 10.74607  + 

10s-"""  =  119.70845  + 
101-03906a5  =  10.94113  + 

Whence  1.0390625  is  log.  10.94113;  and  proceeding  with  the  com- 
putation, the  logarithm  of  11  may  be  found  with  sufficient  accuracy. 

Scholium. — The  pupil  will  not  fail  to  be  impressed  with  an  idea 
of  the  immense  labor  involved  in  computing  a  table  of  logarithms. 
The  common  tables  give  the  logarithms  of  numbers  from  1  to  10,000, 
with  provision,  as  will  be  seen  hereafter,  for  using  them  to  find  the 
logarithms  of  much  larger  numbers,  with  sufficient  accuracy  for 
practical  purposes.    One  page  of  such  a  table  is  given.   (Page  386.) 


127.  Prob.— To  find  the  logarithm  of  a  number  from 
the  table. 
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Solution. — Page  386  is  one  page  of  a  table  of  logarithms  giving 
the  logarithms  of  numbers  from  1  to  10,000  directly,  and  from  which 
the  logarithms  of  other  numbers  can  also  be  found  with  little  trouble. 
Thus,  let  it  be  required  to  find  the  logarithm  of  825.  Now,  as  the 
logarithm  of  100  is  2,  and  of  1000  is  3,  the  logarithm  of  325  must 
be  between  2  and  3,  i  e.  2  and  a  fraction.  The  fractional  part  is 
all  that  is  given  in  the  table,  as  the  integral  can  be  known  by  simple 
inspection.  Looking  in  the  table  down  the  column  marked  N 
(numbers),  we  find  325,  and  opposite  it  in  the  column  headed  0,  we 
find  1883,  but  just  above  this  we  observe  51,  which  belongs  to  this 
logarithm  and  which  is  simply  omitted  to  save  space  in  the  table, 
since  it  really  belongs  as  a  prefix  to  all  the  logarithms  clear  down  to 
the  number  882  where  it  is  replaced  by  52.  Prefixing  the  51  to  the 
1883,  we  have  .511883  as  the  decimal  part  of  the  logarithm.  Hence 
log.  325  is  2.511883.  In  like  manner  the  logarithm  of  any  number 
represented  by  three  figures  is  found  from  the  table. 

To  find  the  logarithm  of  a  number  represented  by  four  figures.  Let  it 
be  required  to  find  the  logarithm  of  2936.  Looking  for  293  (the 
first  three  figures)  in  the  column  of  numbers,  and  then  passing  to  the 
right  until  reaching  the  column  headed  6,  the  fourth  figure,  we  find 
7756,  to  which  prefixing  the  figures  46,  which  belong  to  all  the 
logarithms  following  them  till  some  others  arc  indicated,  we  have 
for  the  decimal  part  of  the  logarithm  of  2936,  .467756.  But,  as  3  is 
the  logarithm  of  1000,  and  4  of  10,000,  log.  2936  is  8  and  this  decimal, 
or  log.  2936  =  3.467756. 

To  find  the  logarithm  of  a  number  represented  by  more  than  4  figures. 
Let  it  be  required  to  find  the  logarithm  of  2845672.  Finding  the 
decimal  part  of  logarithm  of  the  first  4  figures  2845,  as  before,  we 
find  it  to  be  .454082.  Now  the  logarithm  of  2846  is  153  (millionths, 
really)  more  than  that  of  2845.  Hence,  assuming  that  if  an  increase 
of  the  number  by  1000  makes  an  increase  in  its  logarithm  of  153,  an 
increase  of  672  in  the  number,  will  make  an  increase  in  the  logarithm 
°f  tWt  or  -672  of  153,  or  103,  omitting  lower  orders,  and  adding 
this  to  .454082,  we  have  .454185  as  the  decimal  part  of  log.  2845672. 
The  integral  part  is  6,  since  2845672  lies  between  the  6th  and  7th 
powers  of  10.    Hence  log.  2845672  =  6.454185.     Q.  s.  d. 

Scholium  I. — If  in  seeking  the  logarithm  of  any  number  any  of 
the  dots  noticed  in  the  table  are  passed,  their  places  are  to  be 
filled  with  0's,  and  the  first  two  figures  of  the  decimal  of  the  loga- 
rithm taken  from  the  0  column  in  the  line  below.    Thus  log.  3166  is 
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3.500511.  This  arrangement  of  the  table  is  a  mere  matter  of  con- 
venience to  save  space. 

Scholium  2.— The  column  marked  D  is  called  the  column  of 
Tabular  Differences ;  and  any  number  in  it  is  the  difference  between 
the  logarithms  found  in  columns  4  and  5,  which  is  usually  the  same 
as  between  any  two  consecutive  logarithms  in  the  same  horizontal 
line.  The  assumption  made  in  using  this  difference ;  viz.,  that  the 
logarithms  increase  in  the  same  ratio  as  the  numbers,  is  only  approxi- 
mately true,  but  still  is  accurate  enough  for  ordinary  use. 

128.  The  Integral  Part  of  a  logarithm  is  called  the 
Characteristic,  and  the  decimal  part  the  Mantissa. 

129.  Prop. — The  Mantissa  of  a  decimal  fraction, 
or  of  a  mixed  number,  is  the  same  as  the  mantissa 
of  the  number  considered  as  integral. 

Demonstration.— Above  it  was  found  that  log.  2845672=6.454185. 
Now  this  means  that  108-*5*1 85  =  2845672.  Dividing  by  10  suc- 
cessively we  have 

1084«4i88  -  284567.2,  or  log.  284567.2  =  5.454185, 

10*4  5418  5  =  28456.72  or  log.  28456.72  =4.454185, 
108.454i88  =  2845.672  or  log.  2845.672  =8.454185, 
102-454t85  =  284.5672  or  log.  284.5672  =2.454185, 
101454185  =  28.45672    or  log.  28.45672    =1.454185, 

10o.454i8  5  =  2.845672  or  log.  2.845672  =  0.454185. 

Now  if  we  continue  the  operation  of  division,  only  writing  0.454185 
— 1,  T.454185,  meaning  by  this  that  the  characteristic  is  negative 
and  the  mantissa  positive,  and  the  subtraction  not  performed,  we 
have 

10T.4  5  4 1 8  6  =  .2845672,      or  log.  .2845672      =  T.454185, 

10*-484i8  5  =  .02845672,    or  log.  .02845672    =2.454185, 

10^.4  5418  5  _  .002845672,  or  log.  .002845672  =  3.454185, 
etc.     Q.  B.  D. 

Scholium. — The  characteristic  of  an  integral  number,  or  of  a 
mixed  integral  number  and  decimal,  is  one  less  than  the  number  of 
integral  places,  as  will  appear  by  comparing  such  numbers  with  the 
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powers  of  10,  as  is  done  in  demonstrating  (126).  The  character- 
istic of  a  number  entirely  decinjal  fractional,  is  negative,  and  one 
greater  than  the  number  of  0's  immediately  following  the  decimal 
point,  as  appears  from  the  last  demonstration,  or  as  appears  from 
the  fact  that  10"1  =  -^  =  .1 ;  10~8  =  ^  =  .01 ;  10~3  =  -^fa 
=  .001 ;  etc. 

EXAMPLES. 

Find  the  logarithms  of  the  following  numbers  :    285  ; 
3145;    29056;    30942;    298.026;    32.56;    2.864;    .3205; 
.00317 ;  .00000328. 
Results,  log.  298.026  =  2.474254;  log.  .00317=3.501059. 


130.  Prob. — To  find  a  number  corresponding  to  a 
given  logarithm. 

Solution. — Let  it  be  required  to  find  the  number  corresponding 
to  the  logarithm  5.515264.  Looking  in  the  table  for  the  next  less 
mantissa,  we  find  .515211,  the  number  corresponding  to  which  is 
8275  (no  account  now  being  taken  as  to  whether  it  is  integral,  frac- 
tional or  mixed ;  as  in  any  case  the  figures  will  be  the  same).  Now, 
from  the  tabular  difference,  in  column  D,  we  find  that  an  increase  of 
133  (millionth s,  really)  upon  this  logarithm  (.515211),  would  make 
an  increase  of  1  in  the  number,  making  it  3276,  But  the  given  loga- 
rithm is  only  53  greater  than  this,  hence  it  is  assumed  (though  only 
approximately  correct)  that  the  increase  of  the  number  is  -ffc  of  1, 
or  53-T-133  =  .3984  +  .  This  added  (the  figures  annexed)  to  3275, 
gives  32758984  +  .  The  characteristic,  being  5,  indicates  that  the 
number  lies  between  the  5th  and  6th  powers  of  10,  and  hence  has 
6  integral  places.    .-.  5.515264  —  log.  327539.84  +  . 

EXAMPLES. 

Find  the  numbers  corresponding  to  the  following  logar 
rithms  :  3.467521 ;  2.467521 ;  0.467521 ;  4.520281 ; 
1.520281 ;  1.520281 ;  0.520281 ;  1.520281 ;  2.490160 ; 
2.490160 ;  and  0.490160. 

Results,  2.490160  =  log.  309.1435+ ;  2.490160  =  log. 
.030914+;  0.490160  =  log.  3.091435  +. 
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13 1.  As  logarithms  are  largely  used  to  facilitate  numer- 
cal  computations,  it  is  important  that  the  student  be  able 
to  take  any  formula  representing  such  operations  and  write 
at  once  the  equivalent  logarithmic  operations. 

EXAMPLES. 

Ex.  1.  If  28.035  :  3.2781  : :  3114.27  :  x,  what  logarithmic 
operations  will  find  x  ? 

Suggestion. — The  logarithm  of  the  product  of  the  means  is  the 
sum  of  their  logarithms ;  and  the  logarithm  of  the  quotient  of  this 
product  divided  by  the  first  extreme,  is  the  logarithm  of  said  pro- 
duct minus  the  logarithm  of  the  other  extreme.  .\  log.  x  =  log. 
3.2781  +log.  3114.27-log.  28.035  =  0.515622  +  3.493356-1.447700 
=  2.561278.  Having  a  table  sufficiently  extended,  the  number 
corresponding  to  this  logarithm  could  be  found,  and  would  be  the 
value  of  x. 

2.  Find  the  product  of  23  14,  by  5.062,  knowing  that  log. 
23.14  is  1.364363,  log.  5.062  is  0.704322,  and  log.  117.1347 
is  2.068685. 

3.  How  is  287  raised  to  the  5th  power  by  means  of  loga- 
rithms ?    How  is  the  5th  root  extracted  ? 

4.  Extract  the  5th  root  of  31152784.1  by  means  of  loga- 
rithms, knowing  that  log.  31152784.1  =  7.493497. 

Suggestion.— Log.  ^/3Tl52784T  =  |  log.  81152784.1=1.498699. 
The  number,  therefore,  is  31.52  +  . 

5.  What  is  the  cube  root  of  30?  Ans.,  3.107  +  . 

6.  What  is  the  cube  root  of  .03? 

Suggestion. — Log.  .03  =15.477121.  Now  to  divide  this  by  3,  we 
have  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  characteristic  alone  is  negative,  i.  e., 
2:477121  =  -2  +  .477121,  or  -1.522879.  This  divided  by  3  gives 
—.507626,  or  0— . 507626  =T.492374.  But  a  more  convenient  method 
of  effecting  this  division  is  to  write  for  the  —2,  —8  +  1,  whence  we 
have  for  "5.477121,  -3  + 1.477121,  which  divided  by  3  givesT.492874, 
nearly. 

7.  Divide  3.261453  by  2,  by  4,  by  5. 

Last  quotient,  1.4522906. 
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DIFFERENTIATION. 

[TJiis  subject  is  inserted  as  the  best  method  of  reaching  the  demon* 
st  ration  of  the  Binomial  Formula  and  the  production  of  the  Logarithmic 
Series.  While  it  is  equally  simple,  to  say  the  least,  with  the  old 
method,  it  is  more  direct,  and  gives  the  student  nothing  but  what  is  of 
fundamental  importance  in  subsequent  mathematical  work.] 

132.  In  certain  classes  of  problems  and  discussions 
the  quantities  involved  are  distinguished  as  Constant  and 
Variable. 

133.  A  Constant  quantity  is  one  which  maintains 
the  same  value  throughout  the  same  discussion,  and  is 
represented  in  the  notation  by  one  of  the  leading  letters 
of  the  alphabet. 

134.  Variable  quantities  are  such  as  may  assume  in 
the  same  discussion  any  value  within  certain  limits  deter- 
mined by  the  nature  of  the  problem,  and  are  represented 
by  the  final  letters  of  the  alphabet. 

III. — If  x  Is  the  radius  of  a  circle  and  y  is  its  area,  y  ~  vx*,  as  we 
learn  from  Geometry,  n  being  about  3.1416.     Now  if  $,  the  radius, 


Note.— The  preceding  part  of  this  volume  furnishes  a  course  in  Algebra  quite  M 
full  as  will  be  found  practicable  or  desirable  in  most  high  schools  and  academies, 
and  is  an  adequate  preparation  for  college.  This  appendix,  selected  from  Olney's 
University  Algebra,  is  inserted  for  such  of  the  above  schools  as  desire  a  fuller 
course,  and  as  adapting  the  book  to  the  needs  of  many  of  our  colleges  which  do  not 
find  it  expedient  to  give  as  much  time  to  this  subject  as  is  required  to  master  the 
University  Algebra.  There  is  nothing  in  the  ordinary  college  course  which 
requires  more  Algebra  than  is  found  in  this  volume. 
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varies,  y,  the  area,  will  vary ;  but  tt  remains  the  same  for  all  value* 
of  x  and  y.  In  this  case  x  and  y  are  the  variables,  and  n  is 
a  constant. 

Again,  if  y  is  the  distance  a  body  falls  in  time  2,  it  is  evident 
that  the  greater  x  is,  the  greater  is  y,  i.  e.,  that  when  x  varies  y  varies. 
We  learn  from  Physics  that  y=16f12a?2,  for  comparatively  small 
distances  above  the  surface  of  the  earth.  In  the  expression  y  = 
IS^oj2,  x  and  y  are  the  variables,  and  16  ^  1S  a  constant.     .*.  y  oo  x*. 

Once  more,  suppose  we  have  y2  =  25a?— 3aJ*— 5,  as  an  expressed 
relation  between  x  and  y,  and  that  this  is  the  only  relation  which  is 
required  to  exist  between  them  ;  it  is  evident  that  we  may  give 
values  to  x  at  pleasure,  and  thus  obtain  corresponding  values  for  y. 

Thus  if  x  =  1,  y  =  ±  z^/17,  if  x  =  2,  y  =  ±  \/iSSt  etc.,  etc  In  such  a 
case  x  and  y  are  called  variables.  But  we  notice  that  if  we  give  to  a? 
such  a  value  as  to  make  3a;2  +  5>2528  (as,  for  example,  J-,  J,  etc.),  p 
will  be  imaginary.  This  is  the  kind  of  limitation  referred  to  in  our 
definition  of  variables. 

135.  Sen. — The  pupil  needs  to  guard  against  the  notion  that  the 
terms  constant  and  variable  are  synonyms  for  known  and  unknown, 
and  the  more  so  as  the  notation  might  lead  him  into  this  error.  The 
quantities  he  has  been  accustomed  to  consider  in  Arithmetic  and 
Elementary  Algebra  have  all  been  constant.  The  distinction  here 
made  is  a  new  one  to  him,  and  pertains  to  a  new  class  of  problems 
and  discussions. 

136*  A  Function  is  a  quantity,  or  a  mathematical 
expression,  conceived  as  depending  for  its  value  upon  some 
other  quantity  or  quantities. 

III. — A  man's  wages  for  a  given  time  is  a  function  of  the  amount 
received  per  day,  or,  in  general,  his  wages  is  a  function  of  the  time 
he  works  and  the  amount  he  receives  per  day.  In  the  expression 
y  =  lGxVc2  (134),  second  illustration,  y  is  a  function  of  ar,  i.  e.,  the 
space  fallen  through  is  a  function  of  the  time.  The  expression 
2ax*—3x+  5b,  or  any  expression  containing  x,  may  be  spoken  of  as  a 
function  of  x. 

137*  When  we  wish  to  indicate  that  one  variable,  as  y, 
is  a  function  of  another,  as  x,  and  do  not  care  to  be  more 
specific,  we  write  y=f(x),  and  read  "y  equals  (or  is)  a 
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function  of  x."  This  means  nothing  more  than  that  y  is  equal 
to  some  expression  containing  the  variable  x,  and  which 
besides  may  contain  any  constants.  If  we  wish  to  indicate 
several  different  expressions  each  of  which  contains  x,  we 
write /(.<),  <p  (x),  or/'  (x),  etc.,  and  read  ki  the/  function  of 
x"  *  the  cp  function  of  #,"  or  " the /'  function  of  x" 

III. — The  expression /(ar)  may  stand  for  aj8 — 3iC+5,  or  for  3(«'— sr8), 
tr  for  any  expression  containing  x  combined  in  any  way  with  itself  or 
with  constants.  Bat  in  the  same  discussion  f{x)  will  mean  the  same 
thing  throughout.  So  again,  if  in  a  particular  discussion  we  have  a 
certain  expression  containing  x(e.  g.,  %x?—ax+2ab).  it  may  be  repre- 
sented by /(a?),  while  some  other  function  of  x,  e.  g.t  5  (a*— x*)+2x*. 
might  be  represented  by/'  (x),  or  #  (x). 

138*  In  equations  expressing  the  relation  betweeen  two 
variables,  as  in  y*  =  3aa?—a?,  it  is  customary  to  speak  of 
one  of  the  variables,  as  y,  as  a  function  of  the  other,  x. 
Moreover,  it  is  convenient  to  think  of  $  as  varying  and 
thus  producing  change  in  y.  When  so  considered,  x  is 
called  the  Independent  and  y  the  Dependent  variable.  Or 
we  may  speak  of  y  as  a  function  of  the  variable  x. 

139*  An  Infinitesimal  is  a  quantity  conceived 
under  such  a  form,  or  law,  as  to  be  necessarily  less  than 
any  assignable  quantity. 

Infinitesimals  are  the  increments  by  which  continuous 

number,  or  quantity  (8),  may  be  conceived  to  change  value, 

or  grow. 

III. — Time  affords  a  good  illustration  of  continuous  quantity,  or 
B amber.  Thus  a  period  of  time,  as  5  hours,  increases,  or  grows,  to 
another  period,  as  7  hours,  by  infinitesimal  increments,  i.  e.,  not  by 
hours,  minutes,  or  even  seconds,  but  by  elements  which  are  less  than 
any  assignable  quantity. 

140.  Consecutive  Values  of  a  variable  are  values 
which  differ  from  each  other  by  less  than  any  assignable 
quantity,  i.  e.,  by  an  infinitesimal.    Consecutive  values  of  a 
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function  are  values  which  correspond  to  consecutive  values 
of  its  variable. 

141.  A  Differential  of  a  function,  or  variable,  is  the 
difference  between  two  consecutive  states  of  the  function, 
or  variable.     It  is  the  same  as  an  infinitesimal 

III.— Resuming  the  illustration  y  =  16^2?  (/#df),  let  x  be  thought 
of  as  some  particular  period  of  time  (as  5  seconds),  and  y  as  the  dis- 
tance through  which  the  body  falls  in  that  time.  Also,  let  x'  represent 
a  period  of  time  only  infinitesimally  greater  than  x,  and  yf  the  distance 
through  which  the  body  falls  in  time  x1 .  Then  x  and  x'  are  consecu- 
tive values  of  x,  and  y  and  yf  are  consecutive  values  of  y.  Again,  the 
difference  between  x  and  x' ,  as  x'—x,  is  a  differential  of  the  variable 
x,  and  y'—y  is  a  differential  of  the  function  y. 

14:2.  Notation. — A  differential  of  x  is  represented  by 
writing  the  letter  d  before  a\,  thus  dx.  Also,  dy  means,  and 
is  read  "differential  y" 

Caution — Do  not  read  dx  by  naming  the  letters  as  you  do  ax;  but 
lead  it  "  differential  x."  The  d  is  not  a  factor,  but  an  abbreviation  for 
2he  word  differential. 

143.  To  Differentiate  a  function  is  to  find  an 
expression  for  the  increment  of  the  function  due  to  an 
Jnfinitesimal  increment  of  the  variable ;  or  it  is  the  process 
of  finding  the  relation  between  the  infinitesimal  increment 
of  the  variable  and  the  corresponding  increment  of  the 
function. 

RULES    FOR    DIFFERENTIATING. 

144.  Rule  I. — To  differentiate  a  single  variable, 
simply  write  the  letter  d  before  it. 

This  is  merely  doing  what  the  notation  requires.  Thus,  if  x  and 
x  are  consecutive  states  of  the  variable  x,  i.  e.f  if  x  is  what  x  becomes 
when  it  has  taken  an  infinitesimal  increment,  x'—x'\$  the  differential 
of  x,  and  is  to  be  written  dx.  In  like  manner,  y'  —y  is  to  be  written 
dy,  y'  and  y  being  consecutive  values. 
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14:5.  Rule  II. — Constant  factors  or  divisors  ap- 
pear in  the  differential  the  same  as  in  the  function. 

Dem. — Let  us  take  the  function  y  =  ax,  in  which  a  is  any  constant, 
integral  or  fractional.  Let  x  take  an  infinitesimal  increment  dx, 
becoming  x  +  dx;  and  let  dy  be  the  corresponding  *  increment,  of  y,  so 
that  when  x  becomes  x + dx,  y  becomes  y  +  dy.     We  then  have 

1st  state  of  the  function     .    .  y  —  ax; 

2d,  or  consecutive  state     .    .    y + dy  =  a  (x + dx)  =  ax + adx. 

Subtracting  the  1st  from  the  2d  dy  =  adx, 

which  result  being  the  difference  between  two  consecutive  states  of 
the  function,  is  its  differential  (141).  Now  a  appears  in  the  differ- 
ential just  as  it  was  in  the  function.     This  would  evidently  be  the 

same  if  a  were  a  fraction,  as  -  .    We  should  then  have,  in  like  man- 

1  1 

ner,  a\  —  —  dx,  for  the  differential  of  y  =  —  x.    o.  E.  D. 

0      m  9      m 


146.  Rule  III. — Constant  terms  disappear  in  dif- 
ferentiating ;  or  the  differential  of  a  constant  is  0. 

Dem.  —Let  us  take  the  function  y  =  ax  +•  b,  in  which  a  and  b  are 
constant.  Let  x  take  an  infinitesimal  increment  and  become  x  +  dx  ; 
and  let  dy  be  the  increment  which  y  takes  in  consequence  of  this 
change  in  ?,  so  that  when  x  becomes  x+dx,  y  becomes  y  +  dy.  We 
then  have 

1st  state  of  the  function     .    .  y  =  ax+b ; 

2d,  or  consecutive  state     .    .    y+dy  =  a  (x+dx)+b  =  ax+adc+b. 

Subtracting  the  1st  from  the  2d  dy  =  adx, 

which  being  the  difference  between  two  consecutive  states  of  the 
function,  is  its  differential  (141).  Now  from  this  differential  the 
constant  b  has  disappeared. 

We  may  also  say  that  as  a  constant  retains  the  same  value,  there 
is  no  difference  between  its  consecutive  states  (properly  it  has  no  con- 
secutive states).  Hence  the  differential  of  a  constant  may  be  spoken 
of  as  0.     Q.  E.  D. 


*  The  word  "contemporaneous "  is  often  used  in  ibis  connection. 
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147.  Rule  IV.  —  To  differentiate  the  algebraic 
sum  of  several  variables,  differentiate  each  term  sep- 
arately and  connect  the  differentials  with  the  same 
signs  as  the  terms. 

Dem. — Let  u  =  x  +  y—z,  u  representing  the  algebraic  sum  of  the 
variables  x,  y,  and  —  s.  Then  is  du  =  dx  +  dy—dz.  For  let  dx,dy, 
and  dz  be  infinitesimal  increments  of  x,  y,  and  z ;  and  let  du  be  the 
increment  which  u  takes  in  consequence  of  the  infinitesimal  changes 
in  x,  y,  and  z.    We  then  have 

1st  state  of  the  function ....  u  =  a?  4  y— z ; 

2d,  or  consecutive  state  ....    u  +  du  =  z+dx+y  +  dy— (z  +  dz). 

Or u  +  du  =  x+dx+y+dy—z—dz. 

Subtractingothe  1st  state  from  the  2d      du  =  dx+dy—dz.    q.  E.  D. 


148.  Rule  V.  —  The  differential  of  the  product 
of  two  variables  is  the  differential  of  the  first  into 
the  second,  phos  the  differential  of  the  second  into  the 
first. 

Dem. — Let  u  =  xy  be  the  first  state  of  the  function.  The  consecu- 
tive state  is  u  +  du  =  (x + dx)  (y  4-  dy)  —  xy+ydx+xdy +  dx-dy.  Sub- 
tracting the  1st  state  from  the  consecutive  state  we  have  the  differ- 
ential, i.  e.,du  =  ydx  +  xdy+dx  •  dy.  But,  as  dx  •  dy  is  the  product  of 
two  infinitesimals,  it  is  infinitely  less  than  the  other  terms  {ydx  and 
xdy),  and  hence,  having  no  value  as  compared  with  them,  is  to  be 
dropped  .*    Therefore,  du  =  ydx -{-xdy.    Q.  E  D. 


*  It  will  doubtless  appear  to  the  pupil,  at  first,  as  if  this  gave  a  result  only 
approximately  correct.  Such  is  not  the  fact  The  result  is  absolutely  correct  No 
error  is  introduced  by  dropping  dx-dy.  In  fact  this  term  must  be  dropped  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  infinitesimals.  Notice  that,  by  definition  a  quantity  which  is 
infinitesimal  with  respect  to  another  is  o»e  which  has  no  assignable  magnitude 
with  reference  to  that  other.  Hence  we  must  so  treat  it  in  our  reasoning.  Now 
dx  dy  is  an  infinitesimal  of  an  infinitesimal  (i. e.,  two  infinitesimals  multiplied 
together),  and  hence  is  infinitesimal  with  reference  to  ydx  &nd  xdy,  and  must  b* 
treated  as  having  no  assignable  value  with  respect  to  them ;  that  is,  it  must  bo 
dropped. 
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149.  Rule  VI. — The  differential  of  the  product 
of  several  variables  is  the  sum  of  the  products  of  the 
differential  of  each  into  the  product  of  all  the 
others. 

Dbm. — Let  u  =  xyz;  then  du  =  yzdx  +  xzdy+xydz.  For  the  1st 
state  of  the  function  is  u  —  xyz,  and  the  2d,  or  consecutive  state, 
u  +  du  =  (x+dx)(y+dy){z  +  dz),  or  u  +  du  — xyz +yzdx+xzdy+ xydz  + 
xdydz+ydxdz+zdxdy  +  dxdydz.  Subtracting,  and  dropping  all  infini- 
tesimals of  infinitesimals  (see  preceding  rule  and  foot-note),  we  have 
du  =  yzdx+xzdy  +  xydz. 

In  a  similar  manner  the  rule  can  be  demonstrated  for  any  number 
of  variables.     Q.  E.  D. 


150.  Rule  VII. — Tlie  differential  of  a  fraction 
having  a  variable  numerator  and  denominator  is  the 
differential  of  the  numerator  multiplied  by  the 
denominator,  minus  the  differential  of  the  denom- 
inator multiplied  by  the  numerator,  divided  by  the 
square  of  the  denominator. 

x                          vdx—xdv  * 

Dem. — Let  u  =  -;  then  is  du  =  " ~  r.     For,  clearing  of  frac- 

n  if 

tions,  yu  =  x.    Differentiating  this  by  Rule  5th,  we  have  udy+ydu  =^ 

x  xdv 

dx.     Substituting  for  u  its  value  -,  this  becomes  — -  +  ydu  =  dx. 

y  y 

Finding  the  value  of  du,  we  have  du  =.  - ■ — -.    q.  E.  D. 

15 1.  Cor. — The  differential  of  a  fraction  having  a  con- 
stant numerator  and  a  variable  denominator  is  the  product 
of  the  numerator  with  its  sign  changed  into  the  differential 
of  the  denominator,  divided  iy  the  square  of  the  denom- 
inator. 

Let  u  =  ~.    Differentiating  this  by  the  rule  and  calling  the  dif- 

cf 
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ferential  of   the  constant  la)  0,  we   have  du  =     ""-   y  =  — — - . 

q.  b.  d. 

152,  Sch. — If  the  numerator  is  variable  and  the  denominator 
constant,  it  falls  under  Rule  2. 


153.  Rule  VIII. — The  differential  of  a  variable 
affected  with  an  exponent  is  the  continued  product 
of  the  exponent,  the  valuable  with  its  exponent 
diminished  by  1,  and  the  differential  of  the  variable. 

Dem. — 1st.  When  the  exponent  is  a  positive  integer.  Let  y  =  as*, 
m  being  a  positive  integer ;  then  dy=mxm~}dx.  For  y=xm=x  .x.x.x 
to  m  factors.  Now,  differentiating  this  by  Rule  6,  we  have  dy  = 
(xxx  . .  to  m— 1  factors)  dx  +  (xxx  . .  to  m—1  factors)  dx  +  etc.,  to  m 
terms;  or  dy  =  af*-*dx  +  xmm-*dx  +  &,r-'ldx+  etc.,  to  m  terms.  There- 
fore dy  =  mxm-ldx. 

* 

2d.  When  the  exponent  is  a  positive  fraction.    Let  y  =  xn  ,  *  being 

a  positive  fraction ;  then  dy  =  ^x*     dx.    For  involving  both  members 
to  the  nth.  power  we  have  y*  =  x™.   Differentiating  this  as  just  shown, 

we,  have  n^-^dy  =  mar-^dx.     Now  from  y  =  xn  we  have  y*- *  = 

mn—m  tun — m 


x    *   .     Substituting  this  in  the  last  it  becomes  nx   *    dy=mxmr~1dx : 

wn—  m  m 

tw    n»— 1— m    —  —1 

whence  dy  =  -x  n   dx  =  -a?»    <fo.    q.  e.  d. 

3d.  TTAew  #te  exponent  is  negative.    Let  y  =  a?~wf  n  being  integral 

:  f  fractional ;  then  dy  =  —  nx-n~Adx.    For  y  .=  a?~"  =  — ,  which  dif- 

x11 

nX* — ^dx 
ferentiated  by  Rule  7,  Cor.,  gives  dy  = —  =  —  nxr"-ldx 

Q.  E.  D. 


EXAMPLES. 

1.  Differentiate  y  =  3a*2— 2;r  +  4. 

Solution.—  The  result  is  dy  =  fadx  —  2dx.     Which  is  thus 
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obtained  .  By  Rule  1,  the  differential  of  y  is  dy.  To  differentiate  the 
second  member  we  differentiate  each  term  separately  according  to 
Rule  4  In  differentiating  Sx\  we  observe  that  the  factor  3  is 
retained  in  the  differential,  Rule  2,  and  the  differential  of  a*  is,  by 
Rule  8,  2xdx.  Hence,  the  differential  of  3a8  is  Qxdx.  The  differential 
of  —2x  is  —2dx.  By  Rule  3,  the  constant  4  disappears  from  the  dif 
f  3rential,  or  its  differential  is  0. 

2.  Differentiate  y  =  2aa?+4aa?—x+m. 

Result,  dy  =  4axdx+12aa?dx — dx. 


nesuw,  ay  =  *axc 

3.  Differentiate  y  =  bbofl— 3Qx2+4x. 

4.  Differentiate  y  =  ^4^+^^+  Ck4. 


.2&£.  Sch. — It  is  desirable  that  the  pupil  not  only  become  expert 
in  writing  out  the  differentials  of  such  expressions  as  the  above,  but 
that  he  know  what  the  operation  signifies.  Thus,  suppose  we  have 
the  equation  y  =  5x.  This  expresses  a  relation  between  x  and  y 
Now,  if  x  changes  value,  y  must  change  also  in  order  to  keep  the 
equation  true.  In  this  simple  case  it  is  easy  to  see  that  y  must 
change  5  times  as  fast  as  £  in  order  to  keep  the  equation  true. 
This  is  what  differentiation  shows.  Thus,  differentiating,  we  have 
dy  =  5dx.  That  is,  if  x  takes  an  infinitesimal  increment,  y  takes  an 
infinitesimal  increment  equal  to  5  times  that  which  x  takes  ;  or,  in 
other  words,  y  increases  5  times  as  fast  as  x. 

Now  let  us  take  a  case  which  is  not  so  simple.  Let  y=Zx*—2x+  4, 
and  let  it  be  required  to  find  the  relative  rate  of  change  of  x  and  y. 
Differentiating,  we  have  dy  —  Cxdx—%dx  =  (6a;— 2)  dx.  This  shows 
that,  if  x  takes  an  infinitesimal  increment  represented  by  dx,  y  takes 
one  (represented  by  dy)  which  ]s  6a?— 2  times  as  large  ;  i.  e.t  that  y 
increases  6x—2  times  as  fast  as  x.  Notice  that  in  this  case  the  rela 
ive  rate  of  increase  of  x  and  of  y  depends  on  the  value  of  x.  Thus, 
when  x  =  1,  y  is  increasing  4  times  as  fast  as  x ;  when  x  =  2,  y  is 
increasing  10  times  as  fast  as  x ;  when  x  =  3,  y  is  increasing  16  times 
as  fast  as  x ;  etc. 

5.  Differentiate  y  =  a5— 3s,  and  explain  the  significance 
of  the  result  as  above.  Result,  dy  =  (53* — 3a2)  dx. 

6.  In  order  to  keep  the  relation  %y  =  3a8  true  as  x  varies, 
how  must  y  vary  in  relation  tore?    What  is  the  relative 
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rate  of  change  when  x  =  4  ?    When  x  =  2  ?    When  a:  =  1  ? 
When  a?  =  J?    Whenz  =  |? 

Answers.  When  #  =  4,  y  increases  12  times  as  fast  as  x. 
When  x  =  £,  y  increases  at  the  same  rate  as  #.  In  general 
y  increases  3x  times  as  fast  as  x.  When  a;  is  less  than  $,  y 
increases  slower  than  x. 

2a*  & 1 

7  to  12.  Differentiate  the  following :  u=z—;u  =  — — - ; 

y=zx*z2;    u  =  a?y*+6x;    y  =  a6— 3a^+4a£— a?  +1;    and 
y  -.=  \x*—  fu?  +  x. 

13  to  17,    Differentiate    y=(a*  +  a*)5;     y=(a+a?)*; 

y  =  (3x— 2)*;  y  =  (2— a;2)"2;  and  y  =  (1+xf*. 

Sdg's. — Such  examples  should  be  solved  by  considering  the  entire 
quantity  within  the  parenthesis  as  the  variable.  This  is  evidently 
admissible,  since  any  expression  which  contains  a  variable  is  variable 

when  taken  as  a  whole.    Thus  to  differentiate  y  =  (a +£*)*,  we  take 
the  continued  product  of  the  exponent  (§),  the  variable  {a+x*)  with 

its  exponent  diminished  by  1,  [t.  <\,  (a  +  afy~'«],  and  the  differential  of 
the  variable  (*.  e.  the  differential  of  a  +  oj2,  which  is  %xdx).    This  gives 

us  dy  =  f(a+<*)~*a»&&  or  dy  =  te(a+a£)~*d&  =  -^— . 

3$Wa* 


18  to  22.    Differentiate 


1 


l+x>    (l+aO»>    (1  +  aO8' 


1               a                 1 
—m  _ r= ;    and    —  m  -/H r-9- 

(1  4  -z)5  (1  +  *) 

23.  In  the  expression  G:c3,  when  a:  is  greater  than  1  does 
the  function  (ftr3)  change  faster  or  slower  than  x?  How, 
when  x  is  less  than  £  ?  What  does  the  process  of  differ- 
entiating 6a3  signify  ? 

Answer  to  the  last.  Finding  the  relative  rate  of  change  of  6a£ 
and  of  x,  or  finding  what  increment  6x9  takes  when  x  takes  the 
increment  dx. 
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Or,  in  still  other  words,  finding  the  difference  between  two  con- 
secutive states  of  Gic8,  and  hence  the  relation  between  an  infinitesimal 
ncrement  of  x  and  the  corresponding  increment  of  &C8. 


* 

INDETERMINATE    COEFFICIENTS. 

155.  Indeterminate  Coefficients  are  coefficients 
assumed  in  the  demonstration  of  a  theorem  or  the  solution 
of  a  problem,  whose  values  are  not  known  at  the  outset,  but 
are  to  be  determined  by  subsequent  processes. 


156.  Vrop.—If  A  +  Bx  +  Cx*  +  Dx*  +  etc.  =  A'+ 
B'x  +  C'x2+D'x3-f-  etc.,  in  which  x  is  a  variable  and  the 
coefficients  A,  B,  A'  B',  etc.,  are  constants,  the  coefficients  of 
the  like  powers  of  x  are  equal  to  each  other.  That  is,- A  = 
A'  (these  being  the  coefficients  of  x°),  B  =  B',  C  =  0',  etc. 

Dem. — Since  the  equation  is  true  for  any  value  of  x,  it  is  true  tot 
35  =  0.  Substituting  this  value,  we  have  A  =  A'.  Now  as  A  and  A' 
are  constant,  they  have  the  same  values  whatever  the  value  assigned 
to  x.  Hence  for  any  value  of  x,  A  =  A'.  Again,  dropping  A  and  A\ 
we  have  Bx + Cx*  +  Dx*  +  etc.  =  B'x  +  Cx*  +  D'x*  +  etc. ,  which  is  true 
for  any  value  of  x.  Dividing  by  x,  we  obtain  B+Cx  +  Dx*+  etc.  = 
B  +  G'x  +  D'x*  +  etc.,  likewise  true  for  any  value  of  x.  Making  x  =  0, 
B  —  B'y  as  before.  In  this  manner  we  may  proceed,  and  show  that. 
0=  C,D  —  J>,  etc.     Q.  B.  D. 

157.  Cor.— Tjf  A  +  Bx-fCx*+Dx84-  etCt  _  0>  is  true 
for  all  values  of  x,  each  of  the  coefficients  A,  B,  C,  etc.,  is  0. 

For  we  may  write  A  +  Bx  +  Cx*  +  Dx*  +  Ex*  +  Fx5  +  etc.  =0  +  0aj-f- 
0x%  4-  Oar8  +  Ox*  +  0a*  +  etc.  Whence  by  the  proposition  .4  =  0,  B  =  0, 
0  =  0,  etc. 
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DEMONSTRATION   OF  THE   BINOMIAL  FORMULA. 

158.    Tfieorem.  —  Whatever  the  value  of  m,  i.    e.5 
whether  integral  or  fractional,  positive  or  negative. 

(a+x)m  =  tfn+mam-1x+  —^ — I  am~*a? 

+  ™(rn-l)(m-mm-3)  ^^  ^ 

Dem. — Assume 

(a  +  x)m  =  A  +  Bx+Cx*  +  I)xz  +  ExA  +  Fx6i-  etc.  (1) 

in  which  A,  B,  C,  etc.,  are  indeterminate  coefficients  independent  of 
x  (i.  e.  constants),  and  are  to  be  determined.  To  determine  these  co- 
efficients we  proceed  as  follows : 

Differentiating  (1),  we  have 

m(a  +  x)n-Hx  =  Bdx  +  2Gxdx  +  SDx2dx + 4Ex*dx  +  5Fx*dx  +  etc. 
Dividing  by  dx,  we  have 

m{a + xy^~x  =  B  +  20c  +  SDx*  +  4JKC8  +  5Fh*  +  etc.  (2) 

Differentiating  (2)  and  dividing  by  dx,  we  have 

fn(m-l)(a+jr)«-2  =  2Cr+2  •  SDx  +  3  •  4JEc*  +  4  •  5Fx*  +  etc.      (3) 

Differentiating  (3)  and  dividing  by  dx,  we  have 

w(m-l)(m--2)(tf +  a0"»--3  =  2  *  32? +  2  •  3  •  4JSr  +  8  •  4  •  5ifa2  +  etc.    (4) 

Differentiating  (4)  and  dividing  by  dx,  we  have 

w(w~lKw-2Xw-3)(a  +  a;)'»-4  =  2  •  3  *  4J£+2  •  3  *  4  *  5Fx+  etc.    (&f 
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Differentiating  (5)  and  dividing  by  dx,  we  have 

w(w-l)(m-2)(m-3Xw-4Xa  +  a)m-8  =  2  •  8  •  4  •  5F+  etc.        (0> 

We  have  now  gone  far  enough  to  enable  us  to  determine  the  co» 
efficients  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  and  F,  and  doubtless  to  determine  the  law  of 
the  series. 

As  all  the  above  equations  are  to  be  true  for  all  values  of  x,  and  as 

the  coefficients  A,  Bt  Cy  etc.,  are  constants,  i.  e.,  have  the  same  values 

for  one  value  of  x  as  for  another,  if  we  can  determine  their  values  for 

one  value  of  or,  these  will  be  their  values  in  all  cases.    Now,  making 

a?  =  0,  we  have  from  (1)   A  =  1  ;  from  (2),  B  =  m;  from  (3),  C  = 

w(w— 1)     -         ...     _>      m(m— l)(m— 2)      .         /e,N     _. 
|8       ;  from  (4),  D  =  -± jj* '-\    from  (5),  E= 

m(m-l)(m-2)(m-S)  t                         m(m  -  lyw  -  2Xm  -  3)(m  -  4) 
rj ,  from  (6),  ^  = ^ 

These  values  substituted  in  (1)  give 

(a+x)m  =  am  +  mam-lx+-    m~     aP-'x* 

1?  ii 

w(m-l)(w-2Xw-3Xm-4) 
+  -— : ~ am~6xb+  etc. 

Which  is  the  Binomial  Formula. 


159.  Cor.  1. — The  nth,  or  general  term  of  the  series  is 

m(m-l)Qfi-2) (iw-n  +  2)  ^+lf., 

|w — 1 


For  we  observe  that  the  last  factor  in  the  numerator  of  the  co- 
efficient of  any  particular  term  is  m—  the  number  of  the  term  lesg 
2,  i,  e.t  for  the    nth.  term,   m— (n— 2),   or   w— »+2;  and  the  last 
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factor  in  the  denominator  is  the  number  of  the  term  — 1,  t,  e.,  for  the 
nth  term,  n— 1.  The  exponent  of  x  in  any  particular  term  is  wi- 
the number  of  the  term  less  1,  i.  e.,  for  the  nth  term,  m— («— 1),  or 
m— n+  1 ;  and  the  exponent  of  y  in  any  term  is  one  less  than  the 
number  of  the  term,  i.  e.,  for  the  nth  term,  n— 1. 

160.  Def. — In  a  series  the  Scale  of  Relation  is  the 

relation  which  exists  between  any  term  or  set  of  terms  and 
the  next  term  or  set  of  terms. 

161.  Cor.  2. — The  seals  of  relation  in  the  binomial 

series  is  ( — — l)  -,  since  the  nth  term  multiplied  by 

this  produces  the  (n  +  \)th  term. 

This  is  readily  seen  by  inspecting  the  series,  or  by  writing'  the 
(»  +  l)th  term  and  dividing  it  by  the  wth.  Thus,  substituting  in  the 
general  term  as  given  above,  n  4- 1  for  n,  we  have 

m(rn— \)(m—2) (m~yi  +  1Lm-^.wt 

\n 

as  the  (?i  +  l)th  term.    This  divided  by  the  nth,  or  preceding  term, 

m—n  +  ly       (m+l     H\y 

gives  — - —  ^,  or  I— 1)^. 

n       x       \   n         Jx 


KCTOON  IIL 
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162.  The  Modulus  of  a  system  of  logarithms  is  a 
constant  factor  which  depends  upon  the  base  of  the  system 
and  characterizes  the  system. 

163.  Prop.— The  differential  of  the  logarithm  of  a 
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number  is  the  differential  of  the  number  multiplied  by  the 
modulus  of  the  system,  divided  by  the  number  ; 

Or,  in  the  Napierian  system,  the  modulus  being  1,  the 
differential  of  the  logarithm  of  a  number  is  the  differential 
of  the  number  divided  by  the  number. 

Dem. — Let  x  represent  any  number,  t.  e.  be  a  variable,  and  n  be  a 
constant  such  that  y  =  x*.    Then  log  y  =  n  log  x  (128).    Differen 
tiating  y  =  as*,  we  have  dy  =  nxn~*dx ;  whence 

dy 

n_     dy     _    dy    _dy  _y_ 

xn~}dx      x* .        y  ,       dx*  w 

—  dx      -dx     — 

XXX 

Again,  whatever  the  differentials  of  log  y  and  log  x  are,  n  being  a 

constant  factor  we  shall  have  the  differential  of  logy  equal  to  n  times 

the  differential  of  log  x,  which  may  be  written 

dCLoe  y)         _v 
d  (log  y)  =  n  •  d  (log  x),  whence  n  =  d(1     g)        (&) 

Now  equating  the  values  of  n  as  represented  in  (1)  and  (2),  we  have 

dy 

di\oe  v)       v  ,  .  dy 

■xrr^-^i  =  4» .  Whence  d(\og  y)  bears  the  same  ratio  to  —,  as 
dQogx)      ax  v   e  y/  y' 

ft 

dx  vndy 

d  (log  a)  does  to  —  .    Let  m  be  this  ratio.    Then  d  (log  y)  = ,  and 

x  y 

.n  mdx 

d(JLogx)  =  -—. 

x 

We  are  now  to  show  that  m  is  constant  and  depends  on  the  base  of 
the  system. 

To  do  this,  take  y  =  a^,  from  which  we  can  find  as  above  n'  = 

dy 

.„y\  =  «|p  .  Now  as  m  is  the  ratio  of  d(\og  y)  to  ^,  it  is  also  the 
d(log  z)      dz  v    °  *r/      y  * 

ratio  of  (f  (log  a)  to  —  ;  and  d  (log  a)  =  — .    Thus  we  see  that  in  any 

z  z 

case  m  the  same  system  the  same  ratio  exists  between  the  differen- 
tial of  the  logarithm  of  a  number  and  the  differential  of  the  number 
divided  by  the  number.    Therefore  m  is  a  constant  factor. 
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Again  -  -  -  =  m     indicates  the  relative  rate  of  change  of  a  loga- 

(XX  X 

rithm  aad  its  number.     Now  it  is  evident  that  the  larger  the  base  tho 
slower  the  logarithm  will  change  with  reference  to  the  number.    (See 

examples  under  Art  117.)    But  the  factor    -  varies  inversely  in  the 

number  ;  hence  m  must  vary  with,  or  be  a  function  of  the  base.* 


164.  Prob. — To  produce  the  logarithmic  series. 

Solution. — The  logarithmic  series,  which  is  the  foundation  of  the 
usual  method  of  computing  logarithms,  and  of  much  of  the  theory  of 
logarithms,  is  the  development  of  log  (1  +  x).  To  develop  log  (1  +  x), 
assume 

log(l+ic)  =  A+Bx  +  Cx*  +  Dx*+Ex*+IW  +  etc.,  (1) 

in  which  2  is  a  variable,  and  A,  B,  (7,  etc.,  are  constants. 

Differentiating  (1),  we  have 

^J  =  Bdx + 2Gxdx  +  ZDtfdx + iB&dx + ZF&dx  +  etc. 
1  +  x 

Dividing  by  dx, 

m    =  i?+2Cfc+3Z>a2  +  4&c8  +  5i<?r4  +  etc.  (2) 


1  +  x 
Differentiating  (2),  and  dividing  by  dx,  we  have 

-w-^-1— =  2(7+2.32)^+3. 4^+4. 5^+  etc.  (3) 

(1  +  xf  x  ' 

Differentiating  (3),  and  dividing  by  2  and  by  dx,  we  have 

m — ?_  =  3Z)  +  3.4fifo  +  2-3.5jF!r*+  etc.  (4) 

(1  +  xf  v 

Differentiating  (4),  and  dividing  by  3  and  dx,  we  have 

—m  _i_  =  ±E+  4  •  bFx  +  etc.  (5) 

(1  +  xf  v  ' 


*  What  the  relation  of  the  modulus  to  the  base  is,  we  are  not  now  concerned  to 
know ;  it  will  be  determined  hereafter. 

t  The  number  is  1+a?;  hence  the  differential  is  m  times  the  differential  of  l+j» 
divided  by  the  number  1  +x. 
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Differentiating  (5),  and  dividing  by  4  and  dx,  we  have 

m  ~—K  =  &F+  etc  *  (6) 

(1  4-  xf  w 

We  have  now  gone  far  enough  to  enable  us  to  determine  the  coef- 
ficients Ay  B,  C,  Dy  B,  and  F,  and  these  will  probably  reveal  the  law 
of  the  series. 

As  all  the  above  equations  are  to  be  true  for  all  values  of  *r,  and  as 
the  coefficients  At  By  C,  etc.,  are  constant,  i.  e.y  have  the  same  values, 
for  one  value  of  x  as  for  another,  if  we  can  determine  their  values  for 
one  value  of  as,  these  will  be  their  values  in  all  cases.  Now,  making 
x  =  0,  we  have,  from  (1),  A  =  log  1  =  0  ;  from  (2),  B=m\  from  (3), 
G  =  —\m  ;  from  (4),  B-\m\  from  (5),  E=  —\m;  from  (6),  F=fyn. 
These  values  substituted  in  (1)  give 

log  (1+x)  =  m(x - |-  +  -  - 1-  4-  g-  -  etc), 

the  law  of  which  is  evident.    This  is  the  Logarithmic  Series,  and 
should  be  fixed  in  memory. 

Sch. — The  Napierian  system  of  logarithms  is  characterized  by  the 
modulus  being  1  (m  =  1).    Hence  the  Napierian  logarithmic  series  is 

/t  X*       X*       X*       X*  M 

1  og  ( 1  +  x)  =  x  -  g-  +  -  -  j-  +  g-  -  etc. 

165.  Cor.  1. — TJie  logarithms  of  the  same  number  in 
different  systems  are  to  each  other  as  the  moduli  of  those 
systems. 

This  is  evident  from  the  general  logarithmic  series.  Thus  the 
logarithm  of  1  +  x  in  a  system  whose  modulus  is  m,  is  expressed 

logm  (l  +  x)\  =  m{x  -|-  +  --~  +  |.—  etc.) ; 

and  the  logarithm  of  the  same  number  in  a  system  whose  modulus  is 
m'  is  expressed 

*  Of  course  the  student  will  observe  what  forms  the  succeeding  terms  In  thif 
and  the  other  similar  cases  would  have.  Thus  here  we  should  have  5.F+ 5-602 + 
8-5.72Za!2+  etc. 

t  The  subscripts  m  and  m'  are  used  to  distinguish  between  the  systems,  as  log 
(1+a?)  is  not  the  same  in  one  system  as  in  the  other.  Read  log*  (1 +«),  "  logarithm 
of  1  +  x  in  a  system  whose  modulus  is  m,"  etc. 
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logm,(l  +  z)  =  m'(x-2+2-'-£  +  5-  etc-)- 

Now,  as  the  number  (1  +  x)  is,  by  hypothesis,  the  same  in  both  cases, 
x  is  the  same.     Hence,  dividing  one  equation  by  the  other,  we  have 

\ogm(l  +  x)  =  m 
logm<l  +  a;)~~  m'' 

« 

•  166.  Cor.  2. — Having  the  logarithm  of  a  number  in  the 
Napierian  system,  we  have  but  to  multiply  it  by  the  modulus 
of  any  other  system  to  obtain  the  logarithm  of  the  mnw  num- 
ber in  the  latter  system. 

Or,  the  logarithm  of  a  number  in  any  system  divided  by 
the  logarithm  of  the  same  number  in  the  Napierian  system, 
gives  the  modulus  of  the  former  system. 

167.  Proh. — To  adopt  the  Napierian  logarithmic  series 
to  numerical  computation  so  that  it  can  be  conveniently  used 
for  computing  the  logarithms  of  numbers. 

x^     up     x^     xP 
Dem. — That  log  (1  +  x)  =  x  —  ^  +  - —  T  +  ?-  +  etc.,  is  not  in  a 

practicable  form  for  computing  the  logarithms  of  numbers  will  be 

evident  if  we  make  the  attempt.     Thus,  suppose  we  wish  to  compute 

the  logarithm  of  3.     Making  x  =  2,  we  have  log  (1  +  2)  =  log  3  =  2— 

22     28     2*     25  .       .        , .  ,     .,      . 

—  +  - —  t-  +  = —  etc.,  a  series  m  which  the  terms  are  growing 

2       3       4       5  ° 

larger  and  larger  (a  diverging  series). 

We  wish  a  series  in  which  the  terms  will  grow  smaller  as  we 
extend  it  (a  converging  series).  Then  the  farther  we  extend  the 
series,  the  more  nearly  shall  we  approximate  the  logarithm  sought. 
To  obtain  such  a  series,  substitute  —x  for  x  in  the  Napierian  loga- 
rithmic series,  and  we  have 

.        ,A        N  X*       X3       X*       X* 

log(l-«)  =  -«-g-3-4— j— <*». 

Subtracting  this  from  the  former  series,  we  have 
log(l+a;)-log(l-a;)  =  log  Q±?)  =  2{x+\x*+\x*  +  \xl+  etc.) 
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Now  put  x  =  ^—n  >  whence  1  +  x  =  1  + 


22  +  1 


_2g  +  2 

2s+l~22  +  l 


,  1-3  = 


*?_     and   1±?  =  1±? .    Hence,  aa  log  (— -)  =  log  (1+2)-  logs, 


substituting,  and  transposing, 

log(l+2)=loge+2(^l  +  -^-i  +  K/0_1,  .  ^_1N7 


3(22+l)»  "~  5(22+l)5  +  7(2s+l)7  +  etc-J(A) 


This  series  converges  quite  rapidly,  especially  for  large  values  of 
2,  and  is  convenient  for  use  in  computing  logarithms. 

168.  Prob. — To  compute  the  Napierian  logarithms  of 
the  natural  numbers  1,  2,  3,  4,  etc.,  ad  libitum. 

Solution. — In  the  first  place  we  remark  that  it  is  only  necessary 
to  compute  the  logarithms  of  prime  numbers,  since  the  logarithm  of 
a  composite  number  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  logarithms  of  its 
factors  (121), 

Therefore  beginning  with  1,  we  know  that  log  1=0  (Sch.,  p.  382). 

To  compute  the  logarithm  of  2,  make  2  =  1,  in  series  (A),  and  we 

have  log (l  +  l)-logl  =  log2  =  2(l  +  ^8  +  -1-6  +  yl1  +  ^  + 

11  1 


+ 


+  etc 


■) 


11.8"      13. 318  '  15. 315 

The  numerical  operations  are  conveniently  performed  as  follows : 

200000000 


8 

9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 


.66666667 

1 

.07407407 

3 

.00823045 

5 

.00091449 

7 

.00010161 

9 

.00001129 

11 

.00000125 

13 

.00000014 

15 

.66666667* 

.02469136 

.00164609 

.00013064 

.00001129 

.00000103 

.00000009 

.00000001 

.-.  log  2  =  .69314718  * 


*  Though  the  decimal  part  of  a  logarithm  is  generally  not  exact,  it  is  not  cus- 
tomary to  annex  the  +  sign. 
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Sbcond.    To  find  log  3,  make  z  —  £,  whence 

log  3  =  log  2  +  2  (J  +  ^  +  -l9  +  ±  +  -V,  +  etc.). 


COMPUTATION. 

5 

2.00000000 

25 

.40000000 

1 

.40000000 

25 

.01600000 

3 

.00533333 

25 

.00064000 

5 

.00012800 

25 

.00002560 

7 

.00000366 

1  .00000102 

9 

.00000011 

.40546510 

log  2  =  .69314718 

.".  log 

3  = 

1.09861228 

Thikd.    To  find  log  4. 

Log  4  =  2  log  2  =  2  x  .69314718  =  1.88089486. 

Fourth.    To  find  log  5.    Let  z  =  4,  whence 


iug 

\9   3.9*  i 

5.95   7.97 

COMPUTATION. 

9 

2.00000000 

81 

.22222222 

1 

.22222222 

81 

.00274348 

3 

.00091449 

81 

.00003387 

5 

.00000677 

.00000042 

7 

.00000006 

.22314354 

log 

4  = 

1.38629436 

.-.  log  5  -  1.60943790 

In  like  manner  we  may  proceed  to  compute  the  logarithms  of  the 
prime  numbers  from  the  formula,  and  obtain  those  of  the  composite 
numbers  on  the  principle  that  the  logarithm  of  the  product  equals 
the  sum  of  the  logarithms  of  the  factors. 

Thus,  the  Napierian  logarithm  of  the  base  of  the  common  system, 
10,  =  log  5  +  log  2  =  2.30258508. 
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169.  Prop. — The  modulus  of  the  common  system  is 
.43429448  +  . 

Dem. — Since  the  logarithm  of  a  number,  in  any  system,  divided  by 
ihe  Napierian  logarithm  of  the  same  number  is  equal  to  the  modulus 
of  that  system  (160),  we  have 

Com.  log  10  ,  . 

^ fin  =  mo"u*us  °*  common  system. 

But  com.  log  10  =  1,  and  Nap.  log  10  =  2  30258508,  as  found 
above.    Hence, 

Modulus  of  common  system  =  ^        ^  =  .43429448 


170.  Prop.^-The  Napierian  base  is  2.718281828, 

Dem.— Let  e  represent  the  base  of  the  Napierian  system.     Then 
by  (165) 

com.  log  e  :  Nap.  log  e  : :  .43429448  :  1. 

But  the  logarithm  of  the  base  of  a  system,  taken  in  that  system  is  1, 
since  a1  =  a.  Hence,  Nap.  log  e  =  1,  and  com.  log  e  =  .43429448. 
Now  finding  from  a  table  of  common  logarithms  the  number  corres- 
ponding to  the  logarithm  .43429448,  we  have  e  =  2.718281828. 


TION  IV. 


HIGHER    EQUATION  S. 

171.  Since  every  equation  with  one  unknown  quantity, 
and  real  and  rational  coefficients,  can  be  transformed  into 
one  of  the  form 

W  +  AzP-1  +  5^-2  +  Cxn~3 . . . .  L  =  0,  (1) 

this  will  be  taken  as  the  typical  numerical  equation  whose 
solution  we  shall  seek  in  this  and  the  succeeding  sections ; 
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and  we  shall  frequently  represent  it  "by  /  (x)  =  0,  read 
"function  x  equals  0."  The  notation  f(x)  signifies  in 
general,  as  has  been  before  explained  (137),  simply  any 
expression  involving  x.  Here  we  use  it  foj  this  particular 
form  of  expression.  We  shall  also  use/'  (x)  as  the  symbol 
for  the  first  differential  coefficient  of  this  function. 


172.  Prop. — When  an  equation  is  reduced  to  the  form 

xn  + Ax11-1  +  BxI,-2  +  Cxn-3 L  =  0,  the  roots,  with  their 

signs  changed,  are  factors  of  the  absolute  (known)  term,  L. 

[For  demonstration  see  p.  363.] 

173.  Cor. — If  a  is  a  root  of  f  (x)  =  0,  f  (x)  is  divisible 
by  x— a ;  and,  conversely,  if  f  (x)  is  divisible  by  x— a,  a  is  a 
root  of  f  (x)  =  0. 

Dem. — The  first  statement  is  demonstrated  in  the  proposition,  and 
ihe  second  is  evident,  since  as  f(x)  is  divisible  by  x— a,  let  the 
quotient  be  <l>(x);  whence  (x— a)<b(x)  —  0.  Now  x  =  a  will  satisfy 
this  equation,  since  it  renders  x— a  =  0,  and  does  not  render  f(x) 
infinity,  since  by  hypothesis  x  does  not  occur  in  the  denominator.* 


1 74.  Prop.— If  the  coefficients  and  absolute  term  in 

xn+Axn-1  +  Bxn-2+Cx11-8 L  =  0,  are  all  integers,  the 

equation  can  have  no  fractional  root. 


8      8 


ft  a 

Dem. — Suppose  in  this  equation  x  =  - ;  -  being  a  simple  fraction 

V  V 

in  its  lowest  terms.     Substituting  this  value  of  x,  we  have 


*  Could  there  be  a  term  of  the  form    c~  in  <f>  (x%  x  =  a  would  render  it  oe,  and 


x—a 


WJ— a)  $  (x)  would  be  0  x  oo,  which  is  indeterminate,  since  0xoo  =  0x$  =  §. 
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Multiplying  by  t*-1  we  obtain 

j  +  A*-1  +  BUT-*  +  W*~* Z$— '  =  0. 

* 

Now,  by  hypothesis,  all  the  terms  except  the  first  are  integral,  and  the 
first  is  a  simple  fraction  in  its  lowest  terms,  as  by  hypothesis  8  and  t 
are  prime  to  each  other.  But  the  sum  of  a  simple  fraction  in  its  low- 
est terms  and  a  series  of  integers  cannot  be  0.    Therefore  x  cannot' 

equal  - ,  a  fraction. 
t 

175.  Sch. — This  proposition  does  not  preclude  the  possibility  of. 

mird  roots  in  this  form  of  equation.    These  are  possible. 


176.  Prop.— An  equation  f  (x)  =  0  {171)  of  the  nth 
degree,  has  n  roots  (if  it  has  any),  and  no  more. 

Dem. — Let  a  be  a  root  of  /  (x)  =  0,  which  is  of  the  nth  degree. 
Dividing/ (x)  by  x  —  a  (173),  we  have  (j>  (x)  =  0,  an  equation  of  the 
(n  —  l)th  degree. 

Let  &  be  a  root  of  0  (x)  -  0,  and  divide  0  (x)  by  x  —  b  (173).  Call 
the  quotient  $  (x),  whence  $'  (x)  =  0,  an  equation  of  the  (n  —  2)th 
degree.  In  this  way  the  degree  of  the  equation  can  be  diminished  by 
division  until,  after  n  —  1  divisions,  there  results  0"  (x)  of  the  first 
degree,  and  the  equation  is  x  —  I  =  0.  Therefore, 
f(x)  =  (x  -  a)  <p(x)  =  (a  —  a)  (a;  —  b)  <p'(x)  =  (x  —  a)  (x  —  b)  (x  —  c) 

f"  (x)  =  (x  —  a)  (x  —  b)  (x  —  c) (x  —  I)  =  0 ; 

t.  e.,f(x)  is  resolvable  into  n  factors,  of  the  form  x  —  m. 

Now,  as  x  =  a,  or  x  =  b,  or  a;  =  any  one  of  the  quantities  a,  6,  c 
....  J,  will  render /(a?)  equal  to  0,  each  one  of  these  will  satisfy  the 
equation  f(x)  =  0.     Therefore  this  equation  has  n  roots. 

Again,  since  it  is  evident  that  we  have  resolved  /  (x)  into  its  prime 
factors  with  respect  to  x%  there  can  be  no  other  factor  of  the  form 
x  —  m  inf(x),  hence  no  other  root  of  f(x)  =  0,  and  this  whether  m  is 
equal  to  one  or  more  of  the  roots  a,  6,  c  . .  .  .  n,  or  not.  Therefore 
f(x)  =  0  has  only  n  roots. 

1 77.  Cor.  l.—J7ie  polynomial  xn  +  Ax""1  +  Bxn_,+  Cx*1"8 

L,  or  f  (x),  =  (x  —  a)  (x  —  b)  (x  —  c)  .  .  .  .  (x  —  1),  in 

which  a,  b,  c  ....  1  are  the  roots  of  f  (x)  =  0. 
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178.  Cor.  2. — Tlte  equation  f  (x)  =  0  may  have  2,  3,  or 
even  n  equal  roots,  as  there  is  no  inconsistency  in  supposing 
a  =  b,  a  =  b  =  c,  or  a  =  b  =  c  =  .  .  .  .  1,  in  the  above 
demonstration. 

179.  Cor.  3. — Imaginary  roots  enter  into  equations 
having  only  real  coefficients,  in  conjugate  pairs ;  that  is,  ij 
f  (x)  =  0  has  only  real  coefficients,  if  it  has  one  root  of  t?u 

form  a  -f-  pV—  i,  it  has  another  of  the  form  «  —  /? V—  1 : 

or,  if  it  has  one  of  the  form  pV—h  it  has  another  of  tht 

form  —P  V—  1. 

This  is  evident,  since  only  thus  can  /  (x)  =  (x  —  a)  {x  —  b)  (x  —  c) 

. .  .  .  (x  —  n) ;   that  is,  if  one  root,  a  for  example  is  a  —  (3^/ — 1» 

there  must  be  another  of  the  form  a  +  /3\/ — 1,  in  order  that  the  pro- 
duct of  these  two  factors  shall  not  involve  an  imaginary.    Thus, 

[*  — (a  +  /?V—i]  x  |>  —  (a  —  /^a/--"1] ■=  3*"-2<*a:-f  (a*  +  /3*),a  real 

quantity.  So  also  (x  —  p\/ —  1)  (x+p  V — 1)  --  &  +  P*,  a  real  quan- 
tity. But  if  the  assumed  imaginary  roots  he  uct  in  conjugate  pairs, 
the  product  of  the  factors  (x  —  a){x  —  b)  {x  —  t>) .  .  . .  {x  —  I)  will  in- 
volve imaginaries. 

180.  Cor.  4. — Hence  an  equation  of  an  odd  degree  must 
have  at  least  one  real  root;  but  an  equation  of  an  even  degree 
does  not  necessarily  have  any  real  root. 

I  Cor.  5. — If  an  equation  has  a  pair  of  imaginary  roots, 
Vie  known  quantities  entering  into  the  equation  may  be  so 
varied  that  the  ttvo  imaginary  roots  shall  first  give  place  to 
two  equal  roots,  and  then  these  to  two  unequal  roots. 

As  shown  above,  imaginary  roots  arise  from  real  quadratic  factors 
in /(a-).    Let  j*—  2ax  +  b  be  such  a  quadratic  factor,  whence  #2 — 2ax  + 

fc  =  0  satisfies  /(.r)  =  0,  and  a  ±  yV  —  b  aw  the  corresponding  roots 
of /(.r)  =  0.  Now,  if  b  <  a2,  these  roots  are  imaginary.  If,  however, 
b  diminishes  or  a  increases  (or  both  change  thus  together),  when 
b  =  a2  the  two  imaginary  roots  disappear  and  we  have  in  their  place 
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two  real  roots,  each  a.  If  the  same  change  in  a  and  b  continues,  so 
that  a*  becomes  greater  than  b,  the  two  real,  equal  roots  in  turn  give 
place  to  two  real,  unequal  roots.  Now  as  a  and  b  are  functions  of  the 
known  quantities  of  the  equation  f{x)  =  0,  such  changes  are  evidently 
possible. 

181.  By  means  of  the  property  exhibited  in  (177), 
produce  the  equations  whose  roots  are  given  in  the  follow- 
ing examples : 

1.  Eoots  1,  —  3,  4. 

2.  Boots  v%  —  V%,  —  1,  3, 

3.  Roots  1,  2,  2,  —  3,  4. 

4.  Eoots  —  3,  2  +  V^l,  2  —  V^ 

5.  Eoots  3,  —  2,  —  2,  —  2, 1. 

6.  Eoots  |,  i,  -  f . 

7.  Eoots  1  ±  V3^  2  ±  V^-& 

8.  Eoots  1£,  2,  \/3,  —  V3. 

9.  Eoots  V11^,  —  V-^,  V6,  —  VH". 

10.  Eoots  10,  —  13,  |,  1. 

11.  Eoots  3  —  2  V3,  3  +  2  V~3,  2  —  3  V^l,  2  +  3 

V^l,  1,  -  1. 


182.  Prop. — If  the  equation  f  (x)  =  0  has  equal  roots, 
the  highest  common  divisor  off(x)  and  its  differential  coeffi- 
cient,* f '  (x),  being  put  equal  to  0,  constitutes  an  equation 
which  has  for  its  roots  these  equal  roots,  and  no  other  roots.\ 


*  The  differential  coefficient  of  a  function  is  sometimes  called  its  first  derived 
polynomial, 

The  stndent  must  not  suppose  that  the  roots  of/  (x)  =  0,  and  its  first  differen- 
tial coefficient/"  (»)  =  0,  are  necessarily  alike,  f  (a?)  =  a  series  of  terms  some  of 
which  may  be  +  and  some  — ,  and  which  may  destroy  each  other,  so  as  to  render 
f(x)  -  0,  for  other  values  of  *  than  such  as  render/  (x)  =  0,  and  not  necessarily 
for  any  which  do  render/  {x)  -  0,  except  the  equal  roots  of  the  latter. 
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Dem. — Let  a  be  one  of  the  m  equal  roots  of  f(x)  =  0,  and  let  the 
other  roots  be  b,  c  . . .  .  I ;  then  f{x)  =  {x  —  a)*(a;  —  b)  (x  —  c)  ... . 
(a;  —  l)  (177).    Differentiating  (149)  and  dividing  by  <fc,  we  have 

/' (x)  =  m(x  —  ay*-1  (x  —  b)  (x  —  e) ....  (x  —  J)+(a;  —  a)»»  (a  —  c)  . . . 
(a;  —  0  +  ....  +  (x — ay{x  —  b)  (x  —  c) . . . .  +  etc. 

Now  (x —  a)m~~l  is  evidently  the  highest  common  divisor  of  f(x)  and 
f  (<r),  and  {x  —  «)m_1  =  0  is  an  equation  having  a  for  its  root,  and 
having  no  other. 

In  a  similar  manner,  if  f(x)  =  0  has  two  sets  of  equal  roots,  so 
that 

f(x)  =  (x  —  a)»»  (x  —  b)r  (x  —  c)  (x  —  d) .  .  .  .  (x  —  Q, 

differentiating  and  dividing  by  dxt  we  have 

f  (x)  =  rn(x  —  ay*-1  (x  —  b)r  (x  —  c)  (x  —  d) (x  —  I)  +  (x  —  «>■ 

r{x  —  b)r- 1  (x  —  c)  (x  —  d) . . . .  (x  — -  J) 

+  (*  —  «)'"(*  —  J/(jj—  d) (jj  —  0  +  (a  —  a)m(x  —  by(x  —  e) 

....  (x  — 1)  +  . .  .  .-{-(x  —  ay»{x  —  b)r(x  —  c)  (x  —  d)  . .  .  ,  +  etc. 

Now  the  highest  common  divisor  of  f(x)  and  f'(x)  is  evidently 
(x  —  a)"1-1  (x  —  bf~x.  Putting  this  equal  to  0,  we  have  (x  —  a)m~l 
(x  —  6)r_1  =  0,  an  equation  which  is  satisfied  by  x  —  a  and  x  —  b,  and 
by  no  other  values. 

Thus  we  may  proceed  in  the  case  of  any  number  of  sets  of  equal 
roots. 

183.  Sch. — In  searching  for  the  equal  roots  of  equations  of  high 
degree,  it  may  be  convenient  to  apply  the  process  of  the  proposition 
several  times.  Thus,  suppose  that  f(x)  =  0  has  m  roots  each  equal 
to  a,  and  r  roots  each  equal  to  b.  Then  the  highest  common  divisor 
off(x)  and/'(.r)  is  of  the  form  (x —  a)m-1  (x —  &)r~1 ;  whence  (x — a)"*-1 
(x  —  6)p_1  =  0  is  an  equation  having  the  equal  roots  sought.  There- 
fore we  can  find  the  highest  common  divisor  of  (x — d)m~\x — 6)r~1,  and 
its  differential  coefficient  which  will  be  of  the  form  (x — a)m~"\x — b)r~9, 
and  write  (x  —  a)m~-*  {x  —  b)r~ *  =  0,  as  an  equation  containing  the 
roots  sought.  This  process  continued  will  cause  one  of  the  factors 
(.r  — .  a)  or  (x  —  b)  to  disappear  and  leave  (.r  —  «)/n—r  —  0,  when  m  >  r; 
{x  —  b)r~m  =  0,  when  r  >  m  ;  or  (x  —  a)  (x  —  b)  —  0,  when  m  =  t 
From  any  one  of  these  forms  we  can  readily  determine  a  root. 
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1X4.  l*rop. — In  an  equation  f(x)  =0,  f(x)  will 
thangt  sign  when  x  passes  through  any  real  root,  if  there  is 
but  one  such  root,  or  if  there  is  an  odd  number  of  such 
roots  ;  but  if  there  is  an  even  number  of  such  roots,  f  (x) 
will  not  change  sign. 

Let  0,  b,  e . . . .  e  be  the  roots  of  f(x)  =  0,  so  tliat  /(*)  =  (15— a) 
(x—b)  (x—c) ....  (x— e)  =  0  (177).  Conceive  x  to  start  with  some 
value  less  than  the  least  root,  and  continuously  increase  till  it 
becomes  greater  than  the  greatest  root-  As  long  as  x  is  less  than  the 
least  root,  all  the  factors  «— «,  x—b,  etc.,  are  negative ;  but  when  x 
passes  the  value  of  the  least  root,  the  sign  of  the  factor  containing 
that  root  will  become  +  ,*  and  if  there  is  no  other  equal  root,  this 
factor  will  be  the  only  one  which  will  change  sign.  Hence  the  pro- 
duct of  the  factors  will  change  sign.  But  if  there  is  an  even  number 
of  roots,  each  equal  to  this,  an  even  number  of  factors  will  change 
sign ;  whence  there  will  be  no  change  in  the  sign  of  the  function. 
If,  however,  there  is  an  odd  number  of  equal  roots,  the  passage 
of  x  through  the  value  of  this  root  will  cause  a  change  of  sign 
in  an  odd  number  of  factors,  and  hence  will  change  the  sign  of  the 
function. 

Finally,  as  it  is  evident  that  the  signs  of  the  factors,  and  hence  of 
the  function,  will  remain  the  same  while  x  passes  from  one  root  to 
another,  and  in  all  cases  changes  or  does  not  change  as  above  when  x 
passes  through  a  root,  the  proposition  is  established. 

The  following  example  will  be  found  very  instructive  :  a^  +  4r*— 
14flf— 17a;— 6  =  0.  The  least  root  of  this  equation  is  — 3.  When  x< 
—3, /(a?)  is  — ;  when  x  =  —  S,f(x)  =  0;  when  x  passes  —3,  increas- 
ing, f{x)  changes  from  —  to  +,  and  remains  +  till  x  =  —  1,  when  it 
becomes  0,  and  changes  sign  as  x  passes  —  1,  notmthstanding  they  are 
tqual  roots.  But  there  is  an  odd  number  of  such  roots,  viz.,  three. 
But  in  Xs— 14a£  +  64a;—  96  =  0,  two  equal  roots  of  which  ire  4,  if  we 
substitute  2  we  get  f(x)  =  —16,  and  substituting  5,  f(x)  =  —  1,  the 
function  not  changing  sign,  although  a  root  has  been  passed. 

*  Suppose  c  be  the  leaet  root,  and  that  &  is  the  next  state  of  x  greater  than  e; 
then  e'— c  is  + . 


>  < 
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185.  Prop. — Changing  the  signs  of  the  terms  of  an 
equation  containing  the  odd  powers  of  the  unknown  quan- 
tity changes  the  signs  of  the  roots. 

Dbm. — If  x  =a  satisfies  the  equation  rf— Ax*  +  Bx*—  Cx+D  =  0, 
we  have  a*—  Aa4  +  2?a3—  Ca  +  D  —  0.  Now  changing  the  signs  of  the 
terms  containing  the  odd  powers  of  a*,  we  have  «*— Ax*— Bx*+Qx+ 
D  =  0.  This  is  satisfied  by  x  =  —a,  if  the  former  is  by  x  =  a.  For, 
substituting  —a  for  jc,  we  have  a6— Aa*  +  BcP—  Ca  +  D  =  0,  the  same 
as  in  the  first  instance. 

186.  Cor. — Changing  the  signs  of  the  terms  containing 
the  even  potvers  will  answer  equally  well,  since  it  amounts 
to  the  same  thing  ;  and  if  we  are  careful  to  put  the  equation 
in  the  complete  form,  changing  the  signs  of  the  alternate 
terms  will  accomplish  the  purpose. 

III. — The  negative  roots  of  a*8— 7a?+6  =  0,  are  the  positive  roots  of 
— a?  +  7a;+6  =  0,  or  of  x^—lx— 6  =  0  (0  being  considered  an  even 
exponent) ;  or,  writing  the  equation  oa±0j3—7x  +  6  =  0,  changing  the 
signs  of  alternate  tonus,  and  then  dropping  the  term  with-  its  coeffi- 
cient 0,  we  obtain  the  same  result. 

Again,  the  negative  roots  of  x*  —  Tx*  —  5*^  +  8^—  132a? + 508a;— 
240  =  0,  are  the  positive  roots  of  i/6  +  7.r*-5.r4-8.r8-132j*— 508a;— 240 
=  0,  or  of  — a-6-7a^  +  5x*  +  $x*  +  132.C*  +  508a;  +  240  =  0. 


187.  Prob. — To  evaluate*  f  (x)  for  any  particular 
value  ofx,  as  x  =  a,  more  expeditiously  than  by  direct  sub- 
stitution. 

Solution.— As/ (.p)  is  of  the  form  zp  +  Ax1*-1  +  Bx*~*+  Cx*-* . .  L, 
let  it  be  required  to  evaluate  a4  +  Ax2  +  Bx9  +  Ox  +  D  t or  x  =  a.  Write 
the  detached  coefficients  as  below,  with  a  at  the  right  in  the  form  of 
a  divisor ;  thus 

*  This  mean*  to  find  the  value  of.  Thus,  suppose  we  want  to  find  the  value  of 
»•— 6x* +2a?4— 8a*  ^-fa?'— ar— 12,  for  x  =  5.  We  might  substitute  5  for  x,  of  course, 
and  accomplish  the  end.  But  there  ia  a  more  expeditions  way,  as  the  solution  of 
this  problem  will  show. 
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+A  +  B  +G  +2)  |o_ 

a  a*+Aa  a*+Aa'+Ba  a?+Aa*+Ba*+Ca 


*a+A     &+Aa+B     a*+Aa*+Ba  +  C    a*+Acfi+Ba\+Cd+B 

Having  written  the  detached  coefficients,  and  the  quantity  a  for  which 
f(x)  is  to  be  evaluated  as  directed,  multiply  the  first  coefficient  1  by 
a,  write  the  result  under  the  second,  and  add,  giving  a  +  A.  Multiply 
this  sum  by  a,  write  the  product  under  the  third  coefficient  B,  and 
add,  giving  a8  +  Aa  +  B.  In  like  manner  continue  till  all  the  coeffi- 
cients (including  the  absolute  term,  which  is  the  coefficient  of  ofi) 
have  been  used,  and  we  obtain  at+Aafi  +  BaP  +  Ca+D,  which  is  the 
value  of /(a*)  for  x  =  a. 

Illustration.— To  evaluate  x*  —$&  +  2a?4— 8a?1 + 6a?*— a?— 12,  for 
f  =  5: 

1    _5  +2  -3  +6  -1  —12 1_6 

J>  _0  JLO  J5  205  1020 

0  2  7  41  204  1008 

Now  1008  is  the  value  of  x*— &xs  +  2x4r- 3z»  +  6a;8— x— 12,  for  x  =  5; 
and  it  is  easy  to  see  that  much  labor  is  saved  by  this  process. 

We  are  now  prepared  for  the  solution  of  the  following 
important  practical  problem : 

188.  Prob. — To  find  the  commensurable  roots  ofnumer* 
ical  higher  equations. 

The  solution  of   this    problem  we  will    illustrate  by   practical 
examples. 


EXAMPLES. 

1.  Find  the  commensurable  roots  of  a5— 2a4— 15a8+8a2+ 
68a; +48  =  0,  if  it  has  any. 

Solution.— -By  (174),  if  this  equation  has  any  commensurable 
roots  they  are  integral ; — it  can  have  no  fractional  roots. 

Again,  by  (172),  the  roots  of  this  equation  with  their  signs 
changed  are  factors  of  48.  Now,  the  integral  factors  of  48  are  1,  2, 3, 
4,  6,  8,  12,  16,  24,  48.    Hence,  if  the  equation  has  commensurable 


./ 
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roots,  they  are  some  of  these  numbers,  with  either  the  +  or  —  sign, 
We  will,  therefore,  proceed  to  evaluate  f(x)  (L  e.t  in  this  case  cr6  — 
2<r*-l&r»+8s*  +  68s  +  48),  fora>  =  +1,  x=-l,x  =  +2,  x  =  -2,' etc., 
by  {187),  as  follows: 

1    -2  -15         +8  +68  +48  [  +1 

_1  -^JL         2^16  -_8  _60 

-1  -16         -  8  60  108 

Hence  we  see  that  for  x  =  + 1,  f{x)  =  108,  and  + 1  is  not  a  root  of 
f(x)  z=  0.    Trying  x  =  —  1,  we  have 

1    -2           -15  +8  +68  +48 1  -1 

-1  8  _12  -20  -48 

-3  -12  20  48  0 

fhuB  we  see  that  for  x  =  —l,f(x)  =  0,  and  hence  that  —1  is  a  root 
</f  our  equation. 

We  might  now  divide  f(x)  by  a>  +  l  (173)  and  reduce  the  degree 
of  the  equation  by  unity.  But  it  will  be  more  expeditious  to  proceed 
with  our  trial.    Let  us  therefore  evaluate /(a?)  for  x  =  +2.    Thus : 


1 

-2 

2 

-15 
0 

+  8 
-30 

+68 
-44 

+48  |  +2 
+48 

0 

-15 

-22 

24 

96 

Hence  for  x  =  +2,f(x)  =  96,  and  +2  is  not  a  root.  Trying  x  =  —2, 
we  have 

1    _2           -15           +8           +68  +48  |_-2 

-2           8           _14           -44  -4* 

-4-7              22              24  0 

Hence  for  x  —  —2,  f(x)  =  0,  and  —2  is  a  root.  Trying  x  =  +8 
we  have 


1    -2 
S 

-15 
3 

+  8 
-36 

+  68 
-84 

+  481  +8 
-48 

1 

-12 

-28 

-16 

0 

*  Of  course  it  Is  not  necessary  to  retain  the  +  sign,  as  we  have  dont  in  the  pit* 
ceding  operations :  it  has  been  done  simply  for  emphasis. 
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Hence  for  x  =  +3,  f(x)  —  0,  and  +3  is  a  root.     Trying  x  =  —3, 
we  bave 

1    -2  -15  +8  +68         +  48 1  -3 

-3  15  _0  -24         -132 

-5  0  8  44-84 

Hence  for  x  =  —3,  f(x)  =  —84,  and  —3  is  not  a  root.    Trying  x  =  4, 
we  have 

1    -2             -15  +8  +68  +48  [_4 

4  8  -28  -80  -48 

2  -  7  -20  -12  0 

Hence  for  x  =  4, /(a)  =  0,  and  4  is  a  root. 

We  have  now  found  four  of  the  roots,  viz.,  —  1,  —2,  8,  and  4. 
Their  product  with  their  signs  changed  is  24  Hence,  by  (172)  48-*- 
24  =  2  is  the  other  root  with  its  sign  changed,  i.  c,  there  are  two 
roots  —2. 

That  our  equation  had  equal  roots  could  have  been  ascertained  by 
the  principle  in  (IS 2) ;  but  as  the  process  of  finding  the  H.  C.  D.  is 
tedious,  it  is  generally  best  to  avoid  it  in  practice. 

to  11.  Find  the  roots  of  the  following : 

2.  a*— a3— 39a*+24z+180  =  0; 

3.  zS+532— 9z— 45  =  0; 

4.  a^+2*2—  23z— 60  =  0; 

5.  z*— 3a8— 14a*  +  48a;— 32  =  0; 

6.  .^—8^+ 13a;— 6  =  0; 

n  7.  z4— lla^+l&z— 8  =  0;* 

8.  ^—3^+6^—3^—3^+2  =  0; 

9.  ^—13^+67^—171^+ 216^-108  =  0; 

10.  a*— 45a?— 40z  +  84  =  0; 

11.  a*— 3Z4— 9a-8+21a?— 10a;+ 24  =  0. 


*  In  order  to  apply  the  process  of  evaluation,  the  coefficients  of  the  missing 
powers  mast  be  supplied.   Thus  we  have  1 + 0—11 + 18—8. 
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12  to  17.  Apply  the  process  for  finding  equal  roots  (1829 
183)  to  the  following : 

12.  a?+8a?  +  20a;+16  =  0; 

13.  a?— a?— 8z+12  =  0; 

14.  a?— 5a?— 8z+48  =  0; 

15.  a*— lla?+ 18a;— 8  =  0; 

16.  a*+13a?+33a?+31a  +  10  =  0; 

17.  a?— 13a*+67a?— 171a?+216a;— 108  =  0. 

18  to  24.  Having  found  all  but  two  of  the  roots  of  each 
of  the  following  by  (187),  reduce  the  equation  to  a  quad- 
ratic by  (173),  and  from  this  quadratic  find  the  remaining 
roots : 

18.  a?— 6a?+10z— 8  =  0; 

19.  a4— 4a?— 8s+32  =  0; 

20.  a?— 3a?+z  +  2  =  0; 

21.  a4— 6a?  +  24z— 16  =  0; 

22.  a^— 12a?+50a?— 84z+49  =  0  ;* 

23.  a*— 9a?+17a?+27z— 60  =  0; 

24.  a?— 4a4— 16a?+112a?— 208z+128  =  0; 


25.  2a?— 3a?+2a;— 3  =  0;f 

26.  3a?— 2a?— 6z+4  =  0; 

27.  8a?— 26a?+ 11a: +  10  =  0; 

28.  a4— £2+^-  =  0 ;    (Look  out  for  equal  roots.) 

29.  a*— 6a?+9£a?— ^x+^  =  0. 

*  Apply  the  method  for  finding  equal  roots. 

t  We  have  a;8—  ^x*+x~2 =  Q.    Put  x  =  *-,  whence  Ji—^y1  +  *y~  «  =0» 

3/fc  3Jfca 

or  ya  —    -  ya  +  Aay  —  -    =  0-    If  now  k  =  2,  we  have  ys— 3y" +4y— 12  =  0,  which 

ean  be  solved  as  before,  for  one  value  of  y,  and  the  equation  then  reduced  t©  a  quad- 
ratic and  solved  for  the  other  values.  Finally,  remembering  that  a?  =  -y,  we  have 
the  values  of  2  required. 
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¥. 


DISCUSSION,  OR   INTERPRETATION,  OF  EQUATIONS. 

ISfK  To  Discuss,  or  Interpret,  an  Equation 
or  an  Algebraic  Expression,  is  to  determine  its 
significance  for  the  various  values,  absolute  or  relative,  which 
may  be  attributed  to  the  quantities  entering  into  it,  with 
special  reference  to  noting  any  changes  of  value  which  give 
changes  in  the  general  significance. 

Such  discussions  may  be  divided  into  two  classes:  1st 
The  discussion  of  equations  or  expressions  with  reference 
to  their  constants ;  and  2d.  The  discussion  of  equations  or 
expressions  with  reference  to  their  variables. 

The  following  principles  are  of  constant  use  in  such  dis- 
cussions : 

190.  Prop. — A  fraction,  when  compared  with  a  finite 
quantity,  becomes: 

1.  Equal  to  0,  when  its  numerator  is  0  and  its  denomina- 
tor finite,  and  when  its  numerator  is  finite  and  its  denomi- 
nator oo . 

2.  Equal  to  oo ,  when  its  numerator  is  finite  and  its  de- 
nominator 0,  and  when  its  numerator  is  oo  and  its  denomi- 
nator finite, 

3.  It  assumes  an  indeterminate  form  when  numerator  and 
denominator  are  both  0,  and  when  they  are  both  oo  .* 

Dem. — These  facts  appear  when  we  consider  that  the  value  of  a 
fraction  depends  upon  the  relative  magnitudes  of  numerator  and  de- 
nominator. 

0  oo 

*  By  this  it  is  meant  that  -  and  —  may  have  a  variety  of  values,  not  that  they 

0  oo 

necessarily  do  have. 
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1.  Let  a  be  any  constant  and  x  available,  then  the  fraction  - 

•  & 

diminishes  as  x  diminishes,  and  becomes  0  when  x  is  0.    Again,  the 

a 
fraction  -  diminishes  as  x  increases,  and  when  x  becomes  oo ,  i.  «., 

x 

a 
greater  than  any  assignable  magnitude,   -  becomes  less  than  any 

assignable  magnitude  or  infinitesimal,  and  is  to  be  regarded  as  0  in 
comparison  with  finite  quantities.  (See  139  and  148,  Dsat,  and 
foot-note.) 

x 

2.  As  x  increases,  the  fraction  -  increases,  and  hence  when  x  be- 

(L 

comes  infinite,  the  value  of  the  fraction  is  infinite.    Also,  as  x  dimin- 

a 
ishes,  the  value  of  -  increases;  hence,  when  x  becomes  infinitely 

small,  or  0,  the  value  of  the  fraction  exceeds  any  assignable  limits, 
and  is  therefore  oo . 

x 
8.  Finally,  if  x  and  y  are  variables,  -  diminishes  as  x  diminishes, 

if 

and  increases  as  y  diminishes.    What  then  does  it  become  when  2=0, 

0 
and  y  =  0?  t.  e.t  what  is  the  value  of  ^?    Simple  arithmetic  would 

0 
lead  us  to  suppose  that  a  was  absolutely  indeterminate,  i.  e.,  that  it 

0 
might  have  any  value  whatever  assigned  to  it,  for    x  =  5,    since 

0 
0  =  5x0  =  0;  q  =  7,  since  0  =  7x0  =  0,  etc.    But  a  closer  inspection 

0 
will  enable  us  to  see  that  the  symbol  x  is  not  necessarily  indetermi- 
nate, or  rather  that  the  expression  which  takes  this  form  for  particu- 
lar values  of  its  components,  has  not  necessarily  an  indefinite  number 
of  values  for  these  values  of  its  components.    Tims,  what  the  value 

x 
•f  -  will  be  when  x  and  y  each  diminish  to  0  will  evidently  depend 

tf 

upon  the  relative  values  of  x  and  y  at  first,  and  which  diminishes  the 

x       x 
faster.    Suppose,  for  example,  that    y  —  5x ;    then  t"=kI;«    Now, 

suppose  x  to  diminish ;  the  denominator  will  diminish  5  times  as  fast 
as  the  numerator,  and  whatever  the  value  of  x,  the  value  of  the  frao 
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X        X 

tton  will  be  J.    So  if  y  =  7a?,  -  =  s-,  which  is  \  for  any  value  of  x. 

x     0      a?      1 
Hence,  when    g  =  0,    and    y  =  0,    we  have    -  =  ^  =  ^-  =  g,    of 

z      0      $       1         a;      0 

-  =  g  =  =-  =  = ,  or  -  =  q  =  any  other  value  depending  upon  the  rel- 

X      co 
»tive  values  of  a?  and  y.     So,  also,  if  x  =  oo ,  and  y  =  cd,  -  ~  — ;  but 

a?      co       aj       1 
if  y  =  ftr,  we  have  -  =  —  =«-  =  «.    And  so  if  y  =  10a?,  we  have 

4*      co        a?        1 

=  —  =  rrr-  =  ^ .    Thus  we  see  that  the  mere  fact  that  numerator 
y     co       10a;      10 

and  denominator  become  0,  or  become  co ,  does  not  determine  the  value 
of  the  fraction,  i.  e.,  gives  it  an  indeterminate  form. 

191.  A  Heal  Number  or  Quantity  is  one  which 
may  be  conceived  as  lying  somewhere  in  the  series  of  num- 
bers or  quantities  between  —  00  and  +  00  inclusive. 

III. — Thus,  if  we  conceive  a  series  of  numbers  varying  both  ways 
from  0,  £  e.t  positively  and  negatively  to  co ,  we  have 

—  co —4,  —3,  —2,  —1,  0,   +1,  +2,  +3,  +4,  .  .  .  .  +  co. 

Now  a  real  number  is  one  which  may  be  conceived  as  situated 
somewhere  within  these  limits ;  it  may  be  +  ,  — ,  integral,  fractional, 
commensurable,  or  incommensurable.  Thus,  +15624  and  —15624 
will  evidently  be  found  in  this  series.  +Jgt  may  be  conceived  as 
somewhere  between  +  5  and  +  6,  though  its  exact  locality  could  not  be 
fixed  by  the  arithmetical  conception  of  discontinuous  number.    So, 

also,  — ^  is  somewhere  between  —5  and  —6.  Again,  +  ^y/5  is  some- 
where between  +  2  and  +  3,  though,  as  above,  we  cannot  locate  it 
exactly  by  the  arithmetical  conception. 

The  following  Oeometrical  Illustration  is  more  complete  than  the 
arithmetical.  Thus,  let  two  indefinite  lines,  as  CD  and  AB,  intersect 
(cross)  each  other,  as  at  0.  Now  let  parallel,  equidistant  lines  be 
drawn  between  them.  Call  the  one  at  a  +1,  that  at  b  will  be  +2,  at 
c  4-8,  etc.  So,  also,  the  line  at  a!  being  —1,  that  at  V  will  be  —2,  at 
d  —3,  etc.  Now  conceive  one  of  these  lines  to  start  from  an  infinite 
distance  at  the  left  and  move  toward  the  right.    When  at  an  infinite 
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distance  to  the  left  of  0  its  value  would  1«  —  oo ,  and  in  passing  to  O 
it  would  jmibb  through  all  jwmhle  negative  valnrt.  In  pausing  0  it 
becomes  0  at  0,  changes  sign  to  +  as  it  passes,  and  moving  on  to 


infinity  to  the  right,  passes  through  allpongible  positive  tal«s».  Hence 
we  aee  Low  ail  real  values  are  embraced  between  —  to  and  +  oo,  in- 
clusive,* 

192.  An  Imaginary  Number  or  Quantity  is 

one  which  cannot  be  conceived  as  lying  anywhere  between 
the  limits  of  ~  qo  and  +  no ,  as  explained  above.  The 
algebraic  form  of  such  a  quantity  is  an  expression  involving 
3ii  even  root  of  a  negative  quantity.f 


1.  What  are   the  values  of  x  and  y  in  the  expressions 

b'  —  b  aV  —  a'b       ,        ,       ,,       ,  ,    , 

,  when  b  =  b  and  a  and  a  are 


knows  haw  to  I 
Willi  line  be  Co 


;,  Ilia  student  who  is  acquainted  with  the  elements  of  geometir 
latrucl 1  Mil.'  which  Is  exact!)'  equal  to  VS  {(icon..  Part  1, 1 10\ 
locale  butween   +  2  and  +3,  anil  also  between  — *and  —8,  since 


t  Transcendental  fundioiw  afford  other  forms  of  imaginary  eipresslona: 
example,  (In  '  2,  sec  ' j, .  loj;  (—190).  toe  (— «>,  etc.  Bat  our  Hinita  forbid  the 
alderallon  of  the  interntiMatlon  of  imaginarioa,  except  In  the  most  restricted  «i 
as  Indicating  incompatibility  with  the  arithmetical  sense  of  the  problem. 
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unequal  ?  When  b  =  V  and  a  =  a'?  When  a  =  a'  and 
J  and  J'  are  unequal  ?  What  are  the  sigws  of  x  and  y  when 
b  >  5  and  a  >  a',  the  essential  signs  of  a,  a',  b,  and  V 
being  -f-  ?  When  b  >  J'  and  a  <  a'  ?  If  a'  and  6  are 
essentially  negative,  and  a  =  a',  and  b  =  5',  what  are  the 
values  of  x  and  v  ?    If  a'  and  5'  are  each  0  ? 


2.  What   general   relation   between   a  and   a'  renders 
7  =  0  ?    What  renders  it  oo  ? 


a'  —  a 


I  +  aa 


a'— a 


Solution. — To  render  5 ,  =  0,  we  must  have  a' —a  =  0,  and 

1  +  aa' 

1  +  aa'  finite  or  infinite ;  or  else  we  must  have  1  +  aa'  =  oo ,  while 

a'— a  is  finite  or  0  (190).    Now  a!— a  =  0  gives  a'  =a;   whence, 

3 7  =  z s ,  which  is  0  for  any  value  of  a,  finite  or  infinite. 

1  +  aa1      1  +  a*  J  ' 

Hence  the  relation  a'  =  a  fulfiUs  the  first  requirement.  Let  us  now 
see  if  1  +  aa!  =  oo  will  also  fulfill  this  requirement.  This  gives 
aa'  =  oo ,  since  subtracting  1  from  oo  would  not  make  it  other  than  oo . 

fhus  we  have  a'  =  — .    Hence,  for  aU  finite  values  of  a  (including  0) 

a'  is  oo ,  and  5 ;  =  — ,    =  - ;  which  can  only  be  0  when  a  =  oo . 

1  +  aa'      aa'        a 

__                                                                                                  a'    a 
Therefore  the  particular  values  a'  =  oo  =  a  =  oo ,  render  ^ =  0 ; 

*  1  +  aa' 

but  no  general  values  do,  unless  a  =  a'. 

Again,  in  order  that  z -.  =  oo  ,  we  must  have  1  +aar  =  0,  and 

°  1  +  aa'  ' 

a! —a  finite  or  infinite;  or  else  we  must  have  a' — a  =  oo,  and  1  +  ad 
finite  or  0.    Now  1  +  aa'  =  0  gives 

a'  +  l 

__!    a'—a  ~     «'_«'2+i_a'9+i_ 

a"  ,  a';    1  +  aa' ~    ^a[~  a'—d  ~     0      ~fl0* 

a' 

*  This  redaction  is  made  by  dropping  a  and  1,  since  the  subtraction  of  a  finite 
from  an  infinite,  or  the  addition  of  a  finite  to  an  infinite,  does  not  change  the  char- 
acter of  the  infinite.  Thus,  in  this  case,  to  assume  that  dropping  a  and  1  affected 
the  relation  between  numerator  and  denominator,  would  be  to  assign  to  a  and  1 
tome  values  with  respect  to  the  infinite  a'.  But  this  is  contrary  to  the  definition  of 
an  infinite. 
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for  any  value  of  a't  finite  or  infinite.     Therefore  the  general  relation 

a  = .  between  a  and  a!  renders  z -.  =  00.*    Let  us  now  see  if 

a  1+aa' 

the  relation  a' — a  =  00  will  do  the  same.    Now  if  a! — a  =  00 ,  one  or 

the  other  {a'  or  a)  must   be    00 .     Let    a'  =  00 .    We   then   have 

- ;  =  — ,  =  - ,  which  can  only  be  00  when  a  —  0.    Hence  the  par- 

'l  +  aaf      aa'      a  *  * 

ft?    ft 

Ocular  values  a'  =  00  and  a  =  0  render  z .  =  00 ,  but  no  general 

\  +  aa'         *  e 

values  meet  the  requirement  unless  a  = -t . 

3.  What  general    relation   between   a   and   a'   renders 
1  —  aa' 


a'  +  a 


=  0  ?    What  renders  it  00  ? 


4.  In  the  expression  y  =  —  2x  +  4  ±  Va*  —  4z  —  5, 
how  many  values  has  y,  m  general,  for  any  particular  value 
of  x  ?  For  what  value  or  values  of  x  has  y  but  one  value  ? 
For  what  values  of  x  is  y  real  ?  For  what  imaginary  ?  For 
what  values  of  x  is  y  positive  ?    For  what  negative  ? 

Solution. — Writing  the  expression  thus, 


y  =  —  (2x— 4)±  y^a!2  — 4a— 5, 
we  see  that  the  value  of  y  is  made  up  of  two  parts,  viz.,  a  rational 

part  —  (£#— 4),  and  a  radical  part  yV — Ax — 5.  But  the  radical  part 
may  be  taken  with  either  the  +  or  the  —  sign.  Hence,  in  general, 
for  any  particular  value  of  x  titer e  are  two  values  ofy.  2d.  But  if  such 
a  value  is  given  to  $  as  to  render  the  radical  part  0,  for  this  value  of  x, 
y  will  have  but  one  value,  viz. ,  the  rational  part.    But  the  condition 

yV — 4ar — 5  =  0  gives  x  =  5  and  — 1.  Thus,  for  x  =  5,  y  =  —6,  but 
one  value;  and  for  x  =  — 1,  y=  +  6,  also  but  one  value.  3d.  To 
ascertain  for  what  values  of  x,  y  is  real,  we  observe  that  y  is  real  when 
x* — 4$ — 5  is  positive,  and  imaginary  when  x2— 4x — 5  is  negative. 
Now  for  x  positive,  #2 — (4#+5)  is  -f  when  x*  >4#  +  5 ;  and  for  x  nega- 


*  It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  relation  a  = ,  requires  that  a  and  a'  have  dif- 

a' 

ferent  essential  signs ;  while  the  relation  a?  **a  requires  that  they  have  the  same 

essential  signs. 


i 
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tlve,  we  have  x*  +  4x— 5,  which  is  positive  when  aj8  +  4a>5.  The 
former  inequality  gives  x* — 4#+4>9,  or  a?>5;  and  the  latter  gives 
a*  +  4x + 4  >  9,  or  »  >  1.  Hence  for  positive  values  of  x  greater  than  5, 
y  is  real,  and  for  negative  values  of  x  numerically  greater  than  1,  y  is 
real.  The  4th  inquiry  is  answered  by  this :  y  is  imaginary  for  all 
values  of  x  between  — 1  and  -f-o.     5th.  To  ascertain  what  +  values  of 


x  render  y  +,  and  what  — ,  we  observe  that  — (2x — 4)  ±  \/x* — ix — 5 
3an  only  be  +  when  the  +  sign  of  the  radical  part  is  taken  and  when 

yV — lx—5>2x — 4.  This  gives  x<2±  ^/— 8,  t. e.,  an  imaginary 
quantity.  Hence  y  is  never  +  for  x  + .  Taking  the  negative  sign  of 
the  radical,  we  see  that  both  parts  of  the  value  of  y  are  — ,  and  conse- 
quently y  is  real  and  negative  for  all  +  values  of  x  which  render  y 
real,  t.  e.t  for  values  greater  than  5.    Finally,  for  x  —  we  have 

y  =  2x + 4  ±  yV  +  4aj— 6.  Now  when  we  take  the  +  sign  of  the  radi- 
cal, both  parts  are  +  ;  hence  this  value  of  y  is  always  plus.    When 

we  take  the  —  sign  of  the  radical,  y  is  negative  if  2x + 4  <  \/x* + 4a? — 5. 

But  this  gives  x<  —2  ±  */ — 3.  Hence  y  is  never  negative  for  any 
negative  value  of  x.  Therefore  both  values  of  y  are  positive  and  real 
for  all  negative  values  of  x  numerically  greater  than  1. 

5  to  22.  Discuss  as  above  the  values  of  y  in  the  follow- 
ing; i.  e.,  1st.  Show  how  many  values  y  has  in  general,  and 
whether  they  are  equal  or  unequal ;  2d.  For  what  particular 
value  or  values  of  x,  y  has  but  one  value;  3d.  For  what 
values  of  x,  y  is  real,  and  for  what  imaginary;  4th.  For 
what  values  of  x,  y  is  +,  and  for  what  — ;  5th.  Also 
determine  what  values  of  x  render  y  infinite: 

5.  f+2xy— 2x>— ±y— z  +  10  =  0;* 

6.  tf—2xy  +  2x2—2y  +  2x  =  0  ; 
?.  yt+^xy+x2— 6y  +  9  =  0; 

8.  y2+2xy+3z2— 4x  =  0; 

9.  y*—2xy  +  3z*+2y—4x—3  =  0; 

10.  y*+2xy— 3x*— 4x  =  0; 

11.  y*— 2xy  +  x*+x  =  0; 

*  In  all  cases  solve  the  equation  for  y  in  the  first  place.    Iu  this  example 

y  =  —a?  +  2  ±  V&c*— 3*^¥. 
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12.  y2— 2xy  +  a*— 4y  +  .r+4  =  0; 

13.  tf—2xy+x*+2y+l  =  0; 

14.  2/2_2a8— 2y  +  Gx— 3  =  0  ; 

15.  tf— 2xy— 3a2— 2y  +  7x—  1  =0; 

16.  y2—2xy—2  =  0; 

17.  y2—  2;ry  +  2y  +  4o;— 8  =  0; 

18.  4:if+4:Xi  +  2y—3x  +  12  =  0  ; 

19.  3#2— 8a2  =  12  ; 

20.  12y2+4^  =  20; 

21.  a?  +  y2=  16; 

22.  z2— y2  =  20. 

193.  Arithmetical  Interpretations  of  Nega- 
tive and  Imaginary  Solutions. 

1.  A  is  20  years  old,  and  B  16.  When  will  A  be  twice  as 
old  as  B  ? 

Sug's.— We  have  20  +  x  =  2  (16  +  a-) ;  whence  a  =  — 12.  The  arith 
metical  interpretation  of  this  result  is  that  A  will  never  be  twice  as  old 
as  B,  but  that  he  was  twice  as  old  12  years  ago,  *.  e.t  when  he  was  8 
and  B  4. 

2.  A  is  a  years  old,  and  B  5.  When  will  A  be  n  times  as 
old  as  B?  Forw>l  what  are  the  possible  relative  values 
of  a  and  b  consistently  with  the  arithmetical  sense  of  the 
problem  ?  Interpret  for  ay  rib,  a  =  nb,  a<nb  when  n>l. 
Also  for  n  =  1,  a>nb,  a<Cnb,  and  a  =  nb. 

3.  Two  couriers,  A  and  B,  are  traveling  the  same  road  in 
the  same  direction,  the  former  at  rate  a,  the  latter  at  rate  b 
They  are  at  two  places  c  miles  apart  at  the  same  time. 
Where  and  when  are  they  together  ? 

Solution  and  Discussion. — Let  XY  represent  the  road  which  the 
couriers  are  traveling  in  the  direction  from  X  to  Y,  and  A  and  B 
the  stations  which  they  pass  at  the  same  time,  A  being  at  A  when  B 
is  at  B,,  and  D  or  D'  the  place  at  which  they  are  together.    Call  the 
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distance  frem  B  to  the  place  at  which  they  are  together  ± or,  +  x  when 
D  is  beyond  8,  and  —  x  when  it  is  on  the  hither  side  of  A  and  B,  as  at 


% 


B 


O  Then  the  distance  from  A  to  the  point  at  which  they  are  together 
is  c+(±x).  Now  disregarding  the  essential  sign  of  x,  and  leaving  it 
to  be  determined  in  the  sequel,  we  have 

Distance  A  travels  from  A  =  c+x, 
Distance  B  travels  from  B  =       x  ; 

Time  from  passing  A  and  &  to  the  time  they  are  together 

x 
and  - .    But  these  are  equal.     Hence  we  are  to  discuss  the  equation. 

c  +  x      x  be  ,  ac 

=  i-,  or  x  —  — •=■ ,  and  c  +  x  =  — , 

a        o  a—o  a—o 

The  points  to  be  noticed  in  the  discussion  are,  (1)  when  a>b,  (2) 
when  a<&,  (3)  when  a  =•&,  c  being  greater  than  0  in  each  case  but 
not  oo .    Also  the  like  cases  when  c  =  0. 

When  c>  0  but  not  oo . 

We  have,  for  a>bt  x positive,  which  shows  that  the  point  at  which 
they  are  together  is  at  the  right  of  B,  i.  e.,  in  the  direction  which  they 

X  I       C  -f-  x\ 

are  traveling.    The  time,  v(or J,  is  positive,  which  shows  that 

they  are  together  after  passing  A  and  B. 

(LP 

For  a<b,  x  is  negative,  and  c  +  x,  which  equals  -  --=,  is  also  nega- 
tive.   This  shows  that  they  were  together  at  a  point  at  the  left  of  A, 

that  is,  before  they  reached  the  stations  A  and  B.    With  this  the 

__       x  x  c  4-  a 

expressions  for  the  time  also  agree.    Thus  -.-  becomes  — £f  and ■ 

o  o  a 

is  also  negative,  since  in  this  case  x>c. 
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iiru  l  be       be  ,  ae       ac 

When    a  =  6,    a;  =  - — T  =  -  =  oo .   and    t  +  x  =  — =■  =  -  =  oo 

a—b     0  '  a— &      0 

which  indicates  that  they  are  never  together. 

Wbm  c  =  0. 

In  this  ease  x  =  — -  =  0,  and  c+x  =  —-  =  0,  for  a  and  6  unequal 

a—b  a—b  ^  ^ 

indicating  that  they  are  together  when  they  are  at  A  and  B.    This  is 

evidently  correct,  since  A  and  B  coincide  in  this  case.     When  a  =  &, 

be        0  0 

x  —  -  -  y  =  - ,  and  c  +  x  =  -j  which  shows  that  they  are  always  to- 
a— o     0  0  * 

gether,  ~  being  a  symbol  of  indetermination  which  in  this  instance 

may  have  any  value  whatever,  as  me  see  from  the  nature  of  the 
problem 

194.  Sch. — The  student  should  not  understand  that  the  symbol 

-  always  indicates  that  the  quantity  which  takes  this  form  has  an 

indefinite  number  of  values.    It  is  frequently  so,  but  not  necessarily. 

The  indetermination  may  be  only  apparent,  and  what  the  value  of  the 

expression  is  must  be  determined  from  other  considerations.    The 

Calculus  affords  the  most  elegant  general  methods  of  evaluating  such 

expressions.     But  the  simple  processes  of  Algebra  will  often  suffice. 

l—x*      0  1—  Xs 

Thus  for  aj  =  l, =  A .    But  -:         =1  +x+x*,  which,  for  x  =  1, 

1—x       0  1—x 

is  3.    Hence  i =  3,  for  x  =  1.     Here  the  apparent  indetermina- 

tion  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  particular  assumption  (that  x  =  1) 
causes  the  two  quantities  between  which  we  wish  the  ratio,  viz.,  the 
numerator  and  denominator,  to  disappear.     Let  the  student  find  that 

- — !rr*f _.  =  2i  for  x  =  1.    (See  also   190,  3d  part  of  demon- 

1 — x+x* — X* 

at  ration.) 

4.  Two  couriers  starting  at  bhe  same  time  from  the  two 
points  A  and  B,  c  miles  apart,  travel  toward  each  other  at 
che  rates  a  and  b  respectively.  Discuss  the  problem  with 
reference  to  the  place  and  time  of  meeting.  (Consider  when 
£>6,  a<Cby  and  a  =  b.) 
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5.  Two  couriers,  A  and  B,  are  traveling  the  same  road  in 
the  same  direction,  the  former  at  rate  #,  and  the  latter  n 
times  as  fast  They  are  at  two  places  c  miles  apart  at  the 
same  time.  Discuss  the  problem  with  reference  to  place 
and  time  of  meeting  as  in  Ex.  3,  adding  the  considerations* 
n  >  1,  n  <  1,  n  =  1,  n  =  0. 

6.  Divide  10  into  two  parts  whose  product  shall  be  40. 

Solution  and  Discussion. — Let  x  and  y  be  the  parts*  then  x  +  y 

=  10,  xy  =  40,  and  x  =  5  ±  ^/— 15,  y  =  5?  y'—  15.  These  re- 
sults we  finA  to  be  imaginary.  ,This  signifies  that  the  problem  in  its 
arithmetical  signification  is  impossible :  this  indeed  is  evident  on  the 
face  of  it.  But,  although  impossible  in  the  arithmetical  sense,  the 
values  thus  found  do  satisfy  the  formal,  or  algebraic  sense.   Thus  the 

mm  of  5  +  y'—  15  and  5  —  ^/  —  15  is  10,  and  the  product  40. 

7.  The  sum  of  two  numbers  is  required  to  be  a,  and  the 
product  b :  what  is  the  maximum  value  of  }  which  will  ren- 
der the  problem  possible  in  the  arithmetical  sense  ?  What 
are  the  parts  for  this  value  of  b  ? 

8.  Divide  a  into  two  parts,  such  that  the  sum  of  their 
squares  shall  be  a  minimum. 

Sug's. — Let  x  and  a  —  x  be  the  parts,  and  m  the  minimum  sum. 
Then 

a;9  +  (a  -  xf  =  2a?9  —  2ax  +  a*=m; 

whence  x  =  {a  ±  £  \/2m  —  a9.  From  this  we  see  that  if  2m  >a*  xte 
imaginary.  Hence  the  least  value  which  we  can  have  is  2m  =  d*,  oi 
m  =  \a*. 

9.  Divide  a  into  two  parts,  such  that  the  sum  of  the 
square  roots  shall  be  a  maximum. 

10.  Let  d  be  the  difference  between  two  numbers:  re- 
quired that  the  square  of  the  greater  divided  by  the  less 
shall  be  a  minimum. 
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11.  Let  a  and  b  be  two  numbers  of  which  a  is  the  greater, 
to  find  a  number  such  that  if  a  be  added  to  this  number, 
and  b  be  subtracted  from  it,  the  product  of  this  sum  and 
this  difference,  divided  by  the  square  of  the  number,  shall 
be  a  maximum. 

Sug's. — Let  n  be  the  number,  and  m  the  required  maximum  quo 

tient    Then  by  the  conditions 5- ■  =  m%  whence  we 

find 

_         a  —  b  V*8  +  %ab  +  b9  —  4abm 

n  ""  "  2(T^"w)  ±  2 (i~  in)  ' 

from  this  we  see  that  the  greatest  value  which  m  can  have  and  ren- 

,  .  .  (a+by      _, .      .  a  —  b  2ab 

der  n  real  \am  =  K  .    '  .    This  gives  n  =  —  -— ^  =  -.. 

4ab  °  2  (1  —  m)      a  —  b 

12.  To  find  the  point  on  a  line  passing  through  two 
lights  at  which  the  illumination  will  be  the  same  from  each 
light. 

Solution.— Let  A  and  B  be  the  two  lights,  and  XY  the  line  passing 

wmm >- 


■=-h e- 


X  D'  A  D  D  & 

through  them.  Let  a  be  the  intensity  of  the  light  A  at  a  unit's  dis- 
tance from  it,  b  the  intensity  of  B  at  a  unit's  distance  from  it,  c  the 
distance  between  the  two  lights,  as  AB,  and  x  the  distance  of  the  point  of 
equal  illumination  from  the  light  A,  as  AD  (or  AD').  Then,  as  we  learn 
from  Physics  that  the  illuminating  effect  of  a  light  varies  inversely  as 
the  square  of  the  distance  from  it,  we  have  for  the  illumination  of  the 

point  D  by  light  A  -z ,  and  for  the  illumination  of  the  same  point  by 

light  B,  r, .    But  by  the  conditions  of  the  problem  these  effects 

{c  —  xjr 

are  equal ;  hence  we  have  the  equation  to  be  discussed ;  viz., 

a  5 
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This  gives       v — =-^  =  - :  or =  ±  a/°_  =  — >  -i 


a^L 


or 


c-  _  l  =  ±V±  .  or  -  =  V*±Vif  ; 


or,  finally,        a?  =  c  — ~ -: ,  and  x  =  c        y 


which  are  the  values  of  $  to  be  discussed. 
Discussion. — I.  Let  c  be  finite  and  >  0. 

\fa                   .             a/5 
1  When  a  >  b,  x  =  c  — ■— >tc*  s"106  — -— ^>  l  fn» 

a  >  &.      This  is  as  it  should  be,  since  for  a  >  b  the  point  of  equal 
illumination  will  evidently  be  nearer  to  B  than  to  A.    Again,  the  other 

value  of  x  gives  x  =  c  — ~ >  c,  since  — ~ —  is  +  and  >  I 

^/a  —  *\/b  *Ja  —  yb 

when  a  >  b.  Hence  we  learn  that  there  is  a  point  beyond  B,  as  at  D', 
where  the  illumination  is  the  same  from  each  light. 

If  we  assume  ^fa  =  2*/&,  AD  =  §  c,  and  AD'  =  2c. 

2.  It  is  evidently  unnecessary  to  consider  the  case  when  a<b,  since 
this  would  only  situate  the  points  of  equal  illumination  with  refer- 
ence to  A  as  the  preceding  discussion  does  with  reference  to  B. 

a  When  a  =  b, 

since,  _jy5^=v5»  =  * 

This  is  as  it  should  be,  since  it  is  evident  that  in  this  case  the  point 
of  equal  illumination  is  midway  between  the  lights.  Again,  for  the 
second  value  of  x,  we  have 

a/S 

x  =  e — -jr- =  =  <». 

<y/a—  */& 

This  is  also  evidently  correct ;  for  when  the  lights  are  of  equal  inten- 
sity there  can  be  no  point  beyond  B,  for  example,  at  which  the  illu 
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mination  from  A  will  be  equal  to  that  from  B,  except  when  x  =  oo 
for  which  the  illumination  is  0  for  each  light.     [Let  the  student  give 
the  reason.] 

Ik 

II.  When  6  =  0.     In  this  ease  the  original  equation  -5  =  ; r; 

fir       (c— -XT 

becomes  %  =  -3 ,  whence  a  =  b.    We  then  have 
ar     or 

x  =  <? * =  0 , 

ya             ey^a        0 
end  »  =s «  n  =  —72 —  =  ^. 

ya- y  6      y  <z-  y  6      u 

The  former  shows  that  there  is  a  point  of  equal  illumination  where 
the  lights  are  (when  c  =  0  they  are  together),  and  the  latter  shows 
that  any  point  in  the  line  is  equally  illuminated  by  each  light.  Both 
these  conclusions  are  evidently  correct 


TION  VI. 


PERM  UTATIONS. 

195.  Combinations  are  the  different  groups  which 
can  be  made  of  m  things  taken  n  in  a  group,  n  being  less 
than  m. 

III. — Taking  the  5  letters  a,  b,  e,  d,  e,  we  have  the  10  following 
combinations  when  the  letters  are  taken  3  in  a  group,  or,  as  it  is 
usually  expressed,  taken  3  and  3 :  abe,  abd,  abe,  acd,  ace,  ode,  bed,  bcet 
bde,  cde.  Taken  2  and  2,  we  have  the  following  10  combinations  :  aZ>, 
ac,  ad,  ae,  be,  bd,  be,  cdf  ce,  de.  It  is  to  be  noticed  that  no  two  combina . 
tiont  contain  the  same  letters;  i.  e.,  they  are  different  groups. 

196.  Permutations  are  the  different  orders  in  which 
things  can  succeed  each  other. 
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III. — Tims  the  two  letters  a,  b,  have  the  two  permutations  «&,  ba. 
The  three  letters  a,  b,  c  have  the  6  permutations  abc,  acb,  cab,  bac, 
boa,  cba. 

197.  Arrangements  are  permutations  of  com* 
binations. 

III. — Taking  the  10  combinations  of  5  letters  taken  3  and  3,  and 
permuting  each  combination,  we  get  the  arrangements  of  5  letters 
taken  3  and  3.  Thus  the  combination  abc  gives  the  6  arrangements 
ibc,  acb,  cab,  bac,  bca,  cba.  In  like  manner  'each  of  the  10  combina- 
tions of  5  letters  taken  3  and  8  will  give  6  arrangements  ;  whence,  in 
all,  5  letters  taken  3  and  3  have  00  arrangements. 

198.  Prop. — Tlte  number  of  Arrangements  ofm  things 
taken  n  and  n  is 

m  (m— 1)  (m— 2)  (m— 3) (m— n  +  1). 

Dbm. — Let  us  consider  the  number  of  arrangements  which  can  be 
made  of  the  m  letters  a,  b,  c,  d,  etc.,  taken  2  and  2.  Letting  a  stand 
first,  we  can  have  ab,  ac,  ad,  etc.,  to  m— 1  arrangements.  Letting  b 
stand  first,  we  can  have  ba,  be,  bd,  etc.,  to  ra— 1  arrangements  in  each 
case,  or  m  (rn— 1)  arrangements  in  all. 

Again,  each  of  these  w(w— 1)2  and  2  arrangements  will  give 
w— 2  arrangements  3  and  8,  by  placing  before  it  each  of  the  letters 
not  involved  in  it.  Thus  we  have  m(m—  1)  (m— 2)  arrangements  of 
m  letters  taken  3  and  3. 

Once  more,  each  of  these  m(m—  1)  (m— 2;  3  and  3  arrangements 
will  give  m— 3  arrangements  4  and  4,  by  placing  before  it  each  of  the 
letters  not  involved  in  it.  Thus  we  have  m(m— 1)  (m— 2)  (m— 8) 
arrangements  of  m  letters  taken  4  and  4. 

Finally,  we  observe  the  law ;  i.  e.,  the  number  of  arrangements 
Is  equal  to  the  continued  product  of  m  (m— 1)  (w— 2)  (m— 8) .... 
Jw»— (n— 1)\  or  m(m—l)  (m— 2)  (w—8) ....  (m— w  +  1). 

199.  Cor.  1.  —  The  number  of  Permutations  of  m 

things  is 

l«2-3«4  . . .  .  m. 

This  is  evident  since  arrangements  become  permutations  when  the 
number  in  a  group  is  equal  to  the  whole  number  considered ;  t.  e., 
when  »  =  m. 
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200*  Cor.  & — If])  of  the  m  letters  are  alike  (as  each  a), 
q  others  alike,  r  others  alike9  etc.,  the  number  of  permuta- 
tions is 

1*2*3*4  . . . .  m 

|p  x  [q  x  |r  x  etc." 

i 

Thus  consider  the  permutations  of  at  b,  e,  dt  viz.,  abed,  bacd,  aedb, 

icda,  aebd,  bead,  abdc,  bade,  adeb,  bdea,  etc.    Suppose  b  to  become  a,' 

then  since  for  any  particular  position  of  c  and  d,  as  in  abed,  there  are 

as  many  permutations  of  the  four  letters  as  there  can  be  permutations 

of  the  two  letters  a  and  b,  viz.,  1x2;    if  b  becomes  a  there  will  be 

1x2  fewer  permutations  when  these  two  letters  are  alike  than  when 

1-2-3-4 
they  are  different,  i.  e.,  —     —  • 

1  *  a 

So,  in  general,  if  p  of  the  letters  are  alike,  there  will  be  1  •  2  •  3  . . . 
p,  or  |£  fewer  permutations  than  if  they  are  all  different,  etc 

20 1.  Cor.  3. — The  number  of  Combinations  of  m  thing* 
taken  n  and  n  is 

m  (m— 1)  (m— 2)  (m— 3) (m— n  +  1) 

1-2-3-4  . . . .  n 

Since  arrangements  are  permutations  of  combinations,  the  number 
of  arrangements  of  m  things  taken  n  and  n  is  equal  to  the  number  of 
combinations' of  m  things  taken  n  and  n  multiplied  by  the  number  of 
permutations  of  n  things.  Hence  the  number  of  combinations  is  equal 
to  the  number  of  arrangements  of  m  things  taken  n  and  n  divided  by 
the  number  of  permutations  of  n  things. 


EXAM  PLES., 

1.  How  many  permutations  can  be  made  of  the  letters  in 
the  word  marble?  Of  those  in  home?  Of  those  in 
logarithms? 

2.  How  many  arrangements  can  be  made  of  10  colors 
taken  3  and  3  ?  Of  7  colors  taken  2  and  2  ?  Taken  3 
and  3?  4  and  4?  5  and  5?  6  and  6  ?  7  and  7  ?  How 
many  mixtures  in  each  case,  irrespective  of  proportions  ? 
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3.  How  many  different  products  can  be  made  from  the 
9  digits  taken  2  and  2  ?  3  and  3  ?  4  and  4?  5  and  5  ? 
6  and  6?     7  and  7?    8  and  8  ?    9  and  9? 

4.  How  many  different  numbers  can  be  represented  by 
"  the  9  digits  taken  2  and  2  ?    3  and  3  ?    4  and  4  ?  etc. 

5.  In  a  certain  district  3  representatives  are  to  be  elected, 
and  there  are  6  candidates.  In  how  many  different  ways 
may  a  ticket  be  made  up? 

6.  There  are  7  chemical  elements  which  will  unite  with 
each  other.  How  many  ternary  compounds  can  be  made 
from  them?    How  many  binary  ? 

7.  How  many  different  sums  of  money  can  be  paid  with 

1  cent,  1  3-cent  piece,  1  5-cent  piece,  1  dime,  1 15-cent 
piece,  ^25-cent  piece,  and  1  50-cent  piece  ? 

Bug. — If  taken  1  and  1,  how  many  ?  If  2  and  2,  how  many  ?  If  3 
and  3,  etc  ?    How  many  in  all  ? 

8.  In  how  many  ways  can  12  ladies  and  12  gentlemen 
arrange  themselves  in  couples  ? 

9.  If  you  are  to  select  7  articles  out  of  12,  how  many 
different  choices  have  you  ? 

10.  How  many  different  sums  can  be  made  from  1,  2,  3, 
4,  5,  6,  taken  2  and  2  ? 

11.  How  many  permutations  c&n  be  made  from  the 
letters  in  the  word  possessions?  (See  200.)  How 
many  from  the  letters  in  the  word  consisten- 
cies? 

12.  How  many  different  signals  can  be  made  with  10 
different-colored  flags,  by  displaying  them  1   at  a  time, 

2  at  &  time,  3  at  a  time,  etc.,  the  relative  position  of  the 
flagg  with  reference  to  each  other  not  being  taken  into 
account  ? 
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